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Sustain the Manufactures of the Southern Confederacy ! 



PHILIP RAHM, 



RICHMOND, YA. 

Continues to Manufacture Plantation Machinery 
of the most substantial and workmanlike character, 

OF ALL SIZE!?, WITH KITHER 

Improved Circular Saw Mills; Corn and Flouring Mills 
Shafting, Pulleys and Belts for Gin Houses; Shingle 
Machines; Circular Saws; Artesian Well 
Machinery, etc., etc. 

In addition to the Prizes already received from various Mechanical and Agricultural 
AHHOciatJous, including the (iold Medal of Honor, (worth $400,) from the old U. 8. Agri- 
cultural Society, which was the most valuable Premium ever offered in this country for 
a Plantation Exoixe, wc were awarded the First Premium, a Gold Medal, by the Virginia 
Central Agricultural Society, in October, 1859, for the beat Portable Farm ^rroiNs; and at 
the same time the highest prize, a Gold Medal, by the Virginia Mechanics' Institute, for 
the best PoRTABUE Exoixk. 

References can be made to Planters who are now using P. Rahm's Machinery, in every 
section of the Confederate States. 

A Mississippi Planter writes mc as follows: 

"Yazoo Rivkr, Carroll Co^ Mii«., November 15, 1869. 
pHiup Raum, Esy.. 

Eagle Machine Works. 
Richmond, \'a. 

Dear Sir: 

The Portable En^ne (25 horse-power) and 
Circular Saw Mill, purchased by me this yeai from your Agent m New Orleans, performs 
admirably, and I have no hesitation In commending your machinery to those who may 
want to cut lumber to their hearts' content, and do ginning and grinding in double- 
quick time, and that with entire safety, with ordinary prudence and care. 

Many of my friends contemplate availing themselves of your efficient labor-saving 
machines the coming year. 

Yours, respoctftiUy, 

WILLIAM BOOTH." 
An Alabama Planter writes : 

•• l.owER Beacu Trbe, Wilcox Co., Ala., Nov. 7, 1859. 
Mr. P. Rahm. 

My dear Sir : 

The Saw Mill and Engine (20 horse-power) I bought 
of you last July, has been in operation for some time; never did I expect to see any- 
thing of the kind perform so well ; it is perfection! We can saw from 6.000 to 10,000 feet 
of inch boards per day— nice, smooth luml>er. I shall want another Engine next year for 
my Home Plantation ; will let you know when to ship it. Would like to have the same 
mechanic to put it up, as he Is one of the most attentive and energetic men I ever saw. 

Yours, truly, 

Jo. ROBINa" 
A large number of similar testimonials may be seen at my office. Full printed Cat- 
alogues sent by mail when requested. 

4^ Every piece of machinery fully gtuiranteed, and experienced Engineers sent to 
erect same when desired. 

Address P. H. TAYLOB, Agent, 

Office, Eagle Machine Works, 

61 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 
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ABT. I.-80TJTHEBH CIVILIZATIOlSr: OB, THE HOBMAN DT AMERICA 

The philosophy of history finds no more conspicuous or for- 
cible illustration than that presented in the rise, progress and 
final consolidation into a vital nationality, of those grand 
ideas — the gift of a former^ge, and the monuments of an his- 
toric race — that have but lately torn a continent asunder, and 
revived the traditional glorjr of th^ Cavalier on a theatre, 
which has been called to exhibit the grand drama of a nation's 
life, abruptly concluded with the first fitful and inauspicious 
act. And seated amid the prostrate columns and broken 
arches of the once stately edifice, the political inquirer is at 
but little loss to discover the deep causes that have effected the 
mighty overthrow. And in traeigg them back to their original 
sources, these active agents of dissolution and decay will be 
found to lose themselves in the exciting events and transac- 
tions of that brilliant and memorable era of English history 
embraced in the eventful reigns of the proud sovereigns of the 
houses of Tudor and Stuart. 

The overthrow of the great -feudal aristocracy of England 
marked the commencement of a revolution in the British con- 
stitution, which, in one brief century, beheld the whole mase 
of political power (once shared between the king and the pais 
liament) transferred to the Crown. Under the Plantagenet 
princes, the Government of England was more an aristocracy 
than a monarchy, and the conflict was carried on between the 
Crown and the great barons, headed by such chiefs as Richard 
Nevil, Earl of Warwick, who often united with the people 
yt^ against the throne, and, not infrequently, overawed majesty 
Aj itself. But, under the Tudors, the Gdvernment made an ap- 
-^ . proach to the absolute type, and sought to centre in itself all 
O ■ t^® scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. But while this rapid 
ClJ centralizati(in of authority was going on in the Crown, and the 
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2 SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION. 

great vassals, once king-makers ^nd the hanghty compeoYs of 
kings, were descending to the condition of subjects, a great 
power was growing up in the body of the nation, destined, in 
the course of a few centuries, to convulse it to its centre. Th6 
free towns which had sprung up at intervals fVom the bosom 
of feudal society, and taken their place in the new social 
organization, became the great centres of art and trade, and 
introduced a new element into society — the monied power — 
which was not long in finding its way into the higher sphere of, 
government and politics. Nobility, which^ in the sixteenth 
century, had been held above price, became, in the seventeenth, 
a marketable commodity, and James I established and carried 
on a pcofi table trafl^ in-titles. Henry VIII, the ablest and 
most arbitrary of the long line of Tudor sovereigns, had, by 
repudiating the Vatican and assuming the mitre, carried the 
prerogatives of the Crown to a degree formidable to the liber- 
ties of the subject, and transferred against his own throne the 
opposition and enmity which the Lollard or Puritan sectaries — 
afterward a powerful and triumphant party — had previously 
directed against the See of Home. And by throwing England 
outside the pale of the Catholic nations, he had offered vio- 
lence to that great principle of race •which has given the Celtic 
or Latin, of which the Norman is the most powerful branch, and 
the Teutonic or Saxon nations distinct and opposite destinies; 
the former inclining to monarchy, or aristocracy and cathol- 
Ifcity; the latter to representative institutions and protestant- 
ism. The Norman had conquered the Anglo-Saxon, and during 
the long dynasty of the Plantagonets, maintained his suprema- 
cy among the nations, and stood at the head of European civil- 
ization; but, with the rise of Jhe commercial spirit under the 
reign of Henry VIII, and it« double allian^je with the demo- 
cratic principle and the genius of a lawless, intolerant and 
proscriptive semi-religious fanaticism, commenced the attempt- 
ed conquest of the Norman by the Saxon, which, prosecuted 
with various success under the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth and 
James, finally gained a violent and bloody triumph in the 
overthrow and execution of the unfortunate Charles Stuart. 
To such as content themselves with ipere exoteric views of 
history, without investigating its more hidden exoteric pheno- 
mena, the separation of Henry from the communion of Home 
would appear to have been a purely religious movement; but 
to such as obtain a closer and more interior view of the mo- 
tives, measures and policy of that reign, the course of that 
great monarch will be found to have been guided mainly by 
powerful and controlling political cousiderations. Princes and 
cabinets know too well the use of the religious element in the 
economy of society, to become themselves the blind dupes of 
its vagaries. Hume represents Henry and Elizabeth as being 
protcdtantfi " more from necessity than conviction," and sacri- 
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ficing tbeir own preferences and prejudices — if, indeed, they 
had any — to great and imperious exigencies of State. A period 
had finally arrived in the progress of civilization, when it had 
become necessary to subordinate the ecclesiastical to the civil 
jurisdiction, in order to preserve the integrity and solidarity of 
the nationalities from the absorbing and centralizing tendency 
of the great Koman colossus that had danced the infancy of 
modern society on its knee, and conducted it safely through 
the long night of the middle age, only to seek to fetter the 
strong limbs of its manhood with the swaddling clothes of the 
nursery. That period fell in the reign of the great Tudor 
king, and he met the occasicy^ with all the vigor and courage 
of his great and unmatched TOculties. The chair of St. Peter 
claimed and exercised the right of appointing Italian bishops 
to the vacant English Sees, and of compelling the potentates of 
Europe to do homage to the Papal nuncio — two impositions 
that were cheerfully submitted to, so long as they symbolized 
a submission to the merely spiritual supremacy of the Eoman 
pontiff; but when the grasping power of the hierarchy, stimu- 
lated by the genius of the great Hildebrand, set up its claim 
to the exercise of a temporal jurisdiction over Christendom, a 
chord of exquisite sensibility was touched, which vibrated to 
the heart of Europe. The great principle of nationality was 
assailed; the Saxon love of independence, the Noripan pride of 
empire and command, the deep and ineradicable instinct and 
prejudice of race, received a smarting wound, and Henry de- 
cided to make his marriage the instrument for effecting a sepa- 
ration from Bome. He declared England forever independent 
of the Holy See, subordinated the ecclesiastical to the civil 
power, and levelled every barrier that stood in the way of 
augmenting the royal authority. Wolsey, the last, ablest and 
most powerful of the great ecclesiastics who acted as priitie 
ministers to the Crown, was banished; his successors, More and 
Cromwell, were condemned to the scaffold, and protestants and 
catholics were persecuted with equal severity. TKe divorce 
between the ecclesiastical and civil polity w^s final and com- 
plete; and the executive branch of the Government, by being 
armed with the formidable legislative power of taxation, in the 
right granted it of levying tonnage and poundage at will, grew 
to such threatening proportions as to overshadow the other 
departments of the public administration, and destroy the b^tl- 
ance of the ancient constitution. The House of Lords shared 
the legislative functions with the throne, and was, at the same 
time, the supreme Judicature of the land, yet never acted but 
to register the decisions of the Crown; and the Commons House 
of Parliament mot, arid held its sessions only by the extremest 
courtesy. ' 

Henry was an admirer of the polity of the Eoman Church> 
and would have preferred to have continued in its communion, 
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had it been content to confine its jurisdiction to spiritual mat- 
ters, and had the social condition of England not suggested, 
and conmelled, the idea of a separation as a matter of royal 
policy, lout, if the right of nominating foreigners to the vacant 
English Sees were allowed the court of Home, England would 
be speedily denationalized, inasmuch as it would be suffering a 
foreign Government to exercise legislative functions within its 
own jurisdiction; since, by the constitution of England, bishops 
were created spiritual lords, and sat in parliament with the 
temporal peers. The catholic hierarchy had, from the small^ 
pastoral patrimony of St. Peter, grown to the dimensions of a 
great and powerfully organized Jimporal government, building 
up its gigantic power on the basis of an immense superstition, 
thrusting itself, at every turn, iqtdi the affairs of nations, and 
animated by the grand idea of obliterating the boundaries of 
great States, striking down the nationalities, and founding, on 
• the site of the ancient pagan civilization, a huge, colossal and 
centralized despotism, that aspired to march, under the banner 
of catholic unity, to the empire of the world. The conception 
was worthy of Hildebrand; but its failure will stand a perpet- 
ual monument to the indestructability of the sentiment of 
nationality, and the vital and indomitable power of the genius 
and instinct of race. But Henry repudiated the despotic domi- 
nation of Rome, only to establish a more centralized authority 
at home. lie was not unaware that, by creating himself Pope, 
he would fall to all the odium attaching to that office; but was 
complacent in the thought that he would be, at least, an Eng- 
lish pontiff, and would cause the Junction of the civil and eccle- 
siastical authority to contribute, still further, to the enlargement 
of the royal power. He succeeded; and gave to England an 
administration at once vigorous, splendid and arbitrary ; and 
•his reign may be fixed upon as the seed-time of the modern 
political parties— especially of those celebrated historical or- 
ganizations known as Whi^ and Tory, Roundhead and Cavalier. 
Wyckliffe had ushered m the reformation in England, by 
preaching against the Pope of Rome; the successors of Wyck- 
liffe now continued the reformation, by preaching against the 
Pope of England; but Henry knew his strength, and put down 
opposition with a violent arm, while attempting to cany out, 
on a more limited theatre, the chimerical idea of Hildebrand, 
of creating a powerful and united empire out of distinct races, 
and opposite and antagonist forms of civilization. The blood of 
the Saxon continued still to beat strongly in the veins of feudal 
England, while the banner of the Norman, the proud emblem 
of authority, flaunted from the battlements of the conqueror. 
Truc^ to the ideas and instincts of his J^orthern origin, the 
Saxon clung to that fierce and lawless individualism in state, 
and that stern, gloomy and impracticable idealism in church, 
which his rude Teutonic fathers brought with them from the 
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wild Hercynian forests. And when the ecclesiastical power of 
England wa^ withdrawn from the Vatican and transferred to 
Cantorhury, this Saxon element became the fortress and arsenal 
of that violent and fanatical party of political and religious 
revolutionists, known as Puritans, Independents, or Presbyte- 
rians, who opposed equally the English Establishment, as an 
infringement upon the rights of conscience, and the civil gov- 
ernment as an enemy to individual liberty. The Puritan became 
to protestantism what the Jesuit was to Catholicism — the slave 
to one despotic idea, and the secret foe to all government, 
society and institutions that stood between him and the con- 
summation of his gigantic conception. To this party eagerly 
attached themselves all that restless,' selfish, arrogant and - 
ambitious class, which commerce had elevated to sudden impor- 
tance, with no principle but their passions, no opinion but their 
interests, and no faith but their fanaticism. And the machina- 
tion^ of this presbyterian, or Puritan party, was but the her- 
culean eflfort of the Saxon to wrest from the Norman the 
scepter of empire, making religious fanaticism only the cloak 
for concealing his political designs. It reared its crest against 
the Authority and majesty of the State, and was persecuted by 
Henry, Mary and Elizabeth, not because it was a religious sect, 
but for the reason that it was a public' enemy, committing 
treason against the State. It was in the designs and preten- 
sions of this party, that the inquisatorial tribunals of the Hiffh 
Commission and Star Chamber had their origin ; and when the 
interior history of the reigns of the sovereigns of the houses of 
Tudor and Stuart is studied, the discovery will be made that 
much of what had the appearance of being arbitrary and des- 
potic in their administrations, was but the result of an honest 
endeavor to uphold the Government against the assaults of this 
revolutionary faction. Arbitrary as they were, these two 
extraordinary courts fully accomplished the object of their 
institution. They broke the power and spirit of a dangerous 
and formidable party, and drove many of its most turbulent 
and discontented spirits to found a colony on the shores of 
Massachusetts bay. 

The power of the Norman in England was still supreme, 
when the morning of the seventeenth century found Charlet* 
Stuart seated on the British throne. There, in all save the 
petition of right, stood the English constitution, just as Henry 
V III had left it; — the throne standing in isolated power — the 
House of Lords a branch of the Crown — the Commons tenants 
by courtesy — tonnage and poundage royal prerogatives — the 
High Commission and Star Chamber unabolished, and Bucking- 
ham and Laud occupying, in undiminished power, the hi^ 
offices which, under the great Tudor, Cromwell and Cranmer 
filled. But, in all things else, there had been wrought a great ' 
and wonderful change. ^Wherever the eye might turn it was 
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mot by evidences of a social and material progress, far in 
advance of the political and intellectual development. The 
physical features of the country, even, were no longer the same. 
Commerce and the arts had built up large towns, and drawn to 
these more active centres of industry and enterprise a large 
part of the rural population, whose former occupation had beeii 
the exclusive cultivation of the soil ; cojnmunication between 
place and place had increased, ai^d the ancient cities, long 
stationary in population and trade, grew to great and sudden 
opulence. Nor were the social changes less marked than the 
physical. Villeinage had almost wholly disappeared ; the dig- 
nities of church and State had become more accessible to worth 
■ and merit; great talents and meritorious^ services were not 
infrequently rewarded with the star and garter, ,and the 
distance between the noble and the commoner was greatly nar- 
rowed. But, when the eye was turned from the contemplation 
of these soQial phenomena to a survey of the political institu- 
tions of the country, it required no remarkable strength of 
observation to discover that there wore two distinct nation- 
alities existing on the soil of Great Britain ; and of the two, the 
Norman was the ruler. The Teutonic and the Latin — the North- 
ern aikl the Southern — types of civilization, with their diverse 
social systems, their incompatibility of ideas, opinions and 
institutions, and their ineradicable national prejudices, were 
brought into the presence of each other, under the exigencies 
of a compulsory political union ; and so long as the dominant 
race maintained the principles and institutions that were the 
native outgrowth of its civilization, its ascendancy was com- 
plete. Aristocracy, based upon the feudal relation, is the 
natural expression of the political thought of the Norman — a 
social condition, resting on the principle of subordination, and 
recognizing the family as the primary basis of the social union. 
Democracy, founded upon the idea of an unlimited individual- 
ism, and without any reference to the conservative organism of 
institutions, is the fundamental conception of the political • 
philosophy of the Teuton or Saxon. The English constitution 
IS the result of a compromise between these two hostile systems, 
with the Norman element always in the ascendant, save during 
the brief reign of Cromwell. 

When, therefore, the rapid growth of the commercial and 
industrial arts had developed a new order in the State and given 
enlarged, organized and concentrated powef to the democratic 
elements; while the constitution remained much as the early 
Norman kings had made it, a collision between the two systems 
became inevitable, and the originally hostile races — Norman and 
Saxon — now assumed the shape of two equally hostile parties — 
the Cavalier and Puritan. Since the overthrow of the power 
of the great barons, under Edward TV, the Crown and the 
aristocracy had become united, and thh contest for power grew 
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to be one between the throne and the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the commons on the other, now coalesced, under the 
reign of Charles, into the powerful and fanatical party of Inde- 
pendents, upon whose hands rests the blood of the murdered 
king. Their leaders, Hampden, Etissell, Cromwell and Vane, 
were not wanting in many of the higher qualities of statesman- 
ship; but, being idealists in politics, and fanatics in religion, 
they became only grand architects of ruin, and left behind 
them nothing so imperishable as their crimes and folly. The 
question with this great and triumphant party was not one of 
liberty but of power, as the despotic government of Cromwell 
afterward shewed. Even the bard, whose celestial lyre sang 
the sublime epic of the fall, became a placeman, and received a 
pension for justifying the regicide. And when the king, in 
conformity with immemorial custom, levied the tax of ship- 
money on the seaport towns, ip order to raise a fleet to protect 
the English coasts from the hostile designs of France, this pow- 
erful and restless revolutionary party rose in open revolt, and 
brought about that fatal rupture between the parliament and 
the Crown which finally brought the Cavalier and the Round- 
head in stern encounter, and wrote the historv of that day in 
their mingled blood. Touching the merits of this great contro- 
versy, the opinion of the world will always be divided — Hume 
and Maeaulay having taken opposite sides ; but it will be gen- 
erally agreed upon the one point, that had the party which 
found itself placed in opposition to the court been -any other 
than the Puritan^ there had been no civil war, no subversion of 
the institutions of the monarchy, no inhuman murder of the 
king. A compromise would have been effected, the constitution 
would have been amended, and the power of the Crown settled 
without shock, as it was, twenty years afterward, at the resto- 
ration. But the Roundhead, at once a religious fanatic and a 
political agitator and reformer, could conceive of no govern- 
ment but the rule of the Saints, and form no other idea of the 
principled of civil liberty than what the levelling philosophy of 
the covenant taught. A bigot in faith and an idealist in spec- 
ulation, his sentiments were violent and his convictions imprac- 
ticable. A visionary from principle and a revolutionist from 
interest, his prejudices allowed no compromise, while his 
passions fed equally the flame of his cupidity and ambition. 
Austere in his morals and inflexible in his principles, he set up 
his own conduct as the standard of right, and sought to dictate 
the opinions and control the convictions of others. Rude in his 
manners and morose in his disposition, he practiced the pro- 
foundest dissimulation, while obtaining credit for sincerity, and 
concealed his real character and designs under the cloak of 
hypocrisy. Not deficient in courage nor wanting in sagacity, 
these great qualities were yet so obscured and controlled by 
craft and duplicity as to deny them a place among the ' 
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and magnanimoas sentiments. Firm, energetic, and indomi- 
table of purpose, he accomplished his ends by means which 
neither a high sense of honor nor a genuine morality would 
stoop to sanction, and relied fbr the achievement of his plans 
more upon the force of physical than muoral and intellectual 
agencies. And deriving his strength more from passion than 
principle, and looking rather to immediate successes than to 
general results, the moment of his seemingly greatest power was 
always his weakest, from an inability to grasp and combine in 
a mass what he had the capacity only to master in detail. He 
overthrew in a day what it had required ten centuries to build 
up, and finally fell, overwhelmed, amid the very ruins himself 
had made. 

Opposite, under the banner of the king, stood the Cavalier — 
the Duilder, the social architect, the institutionalist, the con- 
servator — the advocate of rational liberty and the supporter 
of authority, as against the licentiousness jind morbid impulse 
of unregulated passion and unenlightened septiment. No 
idealist, enthusiast or speculative system-builder, upheaving 
ancient landmarks and overthrowing venerable monuments; 
but a realist, a practical and enlightened utilitarian, bowing 
to the authority of experience and acknowledging the suprem- 
acy of ideas, forms and institutions that had received the 
hallowing sanction of time. An institutor by genius and a 
ruler by race, his pride was at once the source of his most 
eminent virtues and greatest weaknesses, while honor was 
the touchstone to his character. Chivalrous in sentiment 
and magnanimous in deed, glory was his ambition, and loyalty 
the inspirer of his every thought, impulse and action. Elevated 
in his ideas and tolerant in his views, his selfishness was vica- 
rious and his very faults wore the semblance of virtue. Un- 
yielding in his principles, but compromising in his opinions, his 
conduct was governed more by sentiment than reflection, and 
more by association than either. Courtly in his manners and 
splendid in his tastes, a knightly generosity he practised even 
toward his foes, and never lost his faculties in volumptuousness. 
Without being an abject advocate of passive obedience or a 
supporter of arbitrary power, he yet tpok ground against the 
revolutionary party, not as an enemy to liberal institutions or 
a well-regulated liberty: but, discovering in the doctrines and 
principles of the revolution a greater danger to the social and 
political system than from the alleged existing abuses, he pre- 
ferred yielding his loyalty rather to institutions than abstrac- 
tions, and felt it a duty to attempt to quench the lights of the 
incendiary philosophy, whose torch had been applied to the 
noblest monuments of civil wisdom yet erected by the genius of 
man. 

These were the parties that met on Naseby field under the 
hostile banners of Fairfax and Bupert, and from which have 
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sprung the two nationalities that now divide the empire of the 
American continent. They stand to-day as they* stood two 
centuries ago, when England was the theatre of their conflicts, 
and a licentious liberty and an enlightened conservatism the 
opposite principles for which, they respectively fought. The 
Eoundhead, violent innovator and ruthless iconoclast, as of old, 
has arrayed him against the majesty of institutions and planted 
his feet on the great charter of the public liberties. The Cava- 
lier has rallied to the rescue of the one, and defepded from 
desecration the other. And standing on the soil beneath which 
slumber the ashes of the great Cavalier, he beholds surviving 
around him, unimpaired, the noble monuments which the free 
genius of the Norman founded. And looking back from the 
standpoint of the present, upon the regular historical develop- 
ment connecting the history of the civilization of Europe with 
that of America, the establishment by the Southern common- 
wealths, of an independent nationality is discovered to be the 
i-esult of an original destiny and the unfolding of a grand and 
exciting drama, whose concluding act, as of old, finds the , 

Norman seated on the throne of independent power 

The civilization of the Southern commonwealths of America 
being like the Eoman, derivative, not original, its historical 
development has been but the natural evolution, on a newer 
and wider theatre, of the ideas, opinions and institutions of its 
celebrated Anglo-Norman antetype. With the exception of the 
French and Spanish settlements of Louisiana and Florida, and 
the small colony of Huguenots who erected their altars on the 
banks of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, the States of the South 
were founded almost exclusively by colonists owing allegiance 
to the British Crown. Ireland, Scotland and Wales contributed 
equally with the softer Latin races of Andalusia and Languedoc 
to the formation of a composite Southern nationality ; but the 
English became early the controlling and informing element, 
that finally succeeded in moulding the character, and shaping 
the thought find policy, of the nascent young commonwealths. 
The Governments of the Southern colonies being proprietary 
and provincial, in contradistinction to the charter Governments 
founded by the Roundheads, the connection between the former 
and the parent Government was more intimate and endearing 
than*tbat which existed between it and its Puritan dependen- 
cies to the northward. This fact exercised an important and 
controlling influence upon the genius and chaj*acter of the 
Cavalier settlements, and contributed more than any other 
existing cause to the formation of feelings, sentiments, preju- 
dices and passions; which, even at that early day, drew a 
strong line of separation between distinct peoples and alien 
communities, and prepared the way, throu^ tne violent ex- 
cesses and demoralizing action of a majority Government, to 
the establishment of Southern independence. 
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Maryland, Yirginia and Carolina became, under the colonial 
regime, the flounshing centres of Anglo-Norman cnlture and 
enterprise in the West; and reflected with singular fidelity, in 
evf)ry sphere of moral, social and intellectual action, the great 
thoughts and ideas, the deep impulses and convictions, that 
were recognized as being the peculiar offspring of British 
genius. By that same instinctive prejudice and prepossession 
which movAi Cromwell, Hampden and Ireton, when the for- 
tunes of the Puritan party in England were at their nadir, and 
they had decided to emigrate to America, and choose the Now 
England settlements for their future bome, were the Cavaliers, 
the gentry and the loyal yeomanry of England led to estab- 
lish their hearthstones in the Southern colonies. Here the 
social, civil and ecclesiastical systems of England had taken 
deep root, and found expression in ideas, habits, mannei*8 and 
customs that gave these colonies a marked individuality, and 
mapped out for them an independent destiny. In Virginia, 
especially, was the sentiment of loyalty and attachment to the 
mother country peculiarly strong, resulting in the formation of 
opinions, feelings, prejudices and associations, that continued 
to preserve much of their original force long afler the province 
became an independent commonwealth. When the triumph of 
the Puritan party in England had elevated Cromwell to the 
throne, and the adherents of the house of Stuart were secretly 
conspiring the overthrow of the usurper, in order to effect the 
restoration of Charles II, the great landholders of ^Virginia 
gave their support to the royal cause, and Richard Lee, or the 
<* Northern Neck," was deputed by them to visit the royal 
exile in Flainders, and tender him their aid; evidencing that 
loyal attachment to constitutional principles, and that superior 
regard for conservative views and institutional forms, which 
continue to distinguish their latest descendants. Even the 
Declaration of Independence, an instrument drawn up by a 
Virginia statesmen, whose extreme Jacobin principles led him 
to the adoption of a political creed bordering almost on licen- 
tiousness, contemplated less an attack upon the form than a 
violent opposition to the abuses of the British Government; 
and if the administration of Lord North had pursued a concil- 
iatory policy, there is every reason to believe that Virginia, 
and the other Southern colonies, would have remained loyal to 
the British Crown. The scions of the leading patrician families 
of these colonies were sent abroad to receive their training at 
the celebrated seats of British learning, and their public men 
took their first lessons in statesmanship and administration 
from the great leaders who guided the destinies of the British 
empire. So close, intimate and endearing were the bonds unit- 
ing the parent to the offspring that, even after the sword had 
been invoked to vindicate their rights, a lingering feeling of 
attachment to the mother country was the uppermost senti- 
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ment in the minds of the Southern provinces. "Many of 
those," observes Washington Irving, " most active in asserting 
colonial independemce, and Washington among the number, 
still indulge the hope of an eventual reconciliation; while few 
entertained, or at leas* avo^sved, the idea of a complete separa- 
tion." The Southern delegates, in the second congress, went 
80 far as to move a resolution to tender a second " humble and 
dutiful" petition to the king, but the measure was vehemently 
voted down by the New England delegation, headed by John 
Adams, who "condemned it as an imbecile measure, calculated 
to embarrass the proceedings of congress;' he was for prompt 
and vigorous action." But when the repeated arbitrary mea- 
sures of the British cabinet left no possible hope of a pacific 
adjustment of the pending difficulties, and it was evident a war 
of subjugation was designed against the colonies, "all Vir- 
ginia," writes Irving, "was in combustion. The standard of 
liberty was reared in every county ; there was a general cry 
to arms." And even after active hostilities had commenced, 
Washington, writing to his friend Sir -William Fairfax, then in 
England, speaks of the rupture as a " deplorable affair," and 
imputing tne blame to the ministry and their military agents, 
concludes : " Unhappy it is to reflect that a brother's sword has 
been sheathed in a brother's breast, and that the once happy and 
peaceful plains of America are to be either drenched with blood, 
or inhabited by slaves. Sad alternative ! But can a virtuous 
man hesitate in his choice ?" This deeply-rooted attachment 
of the Southern colonies to the institutions of the British mon- 
archy, had its origin in the native reverence of the Cavalier for 
the authority of established forms over mere speculative ideas; 
and this original sentiment was greatly strengthened and sup- 
ported by the influence of a domestic institution, all of whose 
relations had their foundation in a social condition, resting on 
the principle of inequality and subordination, and favoring a 
public polity embodying the ideas of this social status. And, 
after the revolution came and swept away every vestige of the 
political authority of Great Britam, the imposing monuments 
of it« noble civilization still survive to perpetuate the achieve- 
ments of its civic genius, and assert the grandeur of its intel- 
lectual empire. Around these the young Southern common- 
wealths gathered, and transferred to them that loyalty and 
devotion which they had once given to the ancestral Govern- 
ment; and what it had been to them in point of influence and 
authority, they now became to the young empires that sprung 
up from the depths of the southern forest — the founders of 
their social systems, and the arbiters of their destiny. In this 
great work of colonization and empire Virginia took the lead, 
and became the august mother of that beautiful sisterhood of 
States, dwelling in the bosom of the Mississippi valley, and 
stretching along the shores of the Mexican gulf, whose won- 
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derfbl geographical configuration, vast productive resources, 
and identity of ideas, pursuits, interests and' institutions, united 
them in the bonds of a common destiny, pointing to an inevi- 
table future nationality. Their political constitutions were 
modelled upon that of the parent State ; and from the «ame 
source sprung the gepius of their public policy, civil adminis- 
tration, and social manners, producing a uniformity of opinion 
and homogeniety of interests, capable of being made the basis 
of the most powerful political combinations. 

This Cavalier, or Anglo-Norman element that had presided at 
the founding of the original Southern colonies, entered largely 
into the composition of the new populations; which, spreading 
to the southward, and mingling the refinement of the courtier 
with the energy of the pioneer, planted the civilization of Eu- 
rope along the great Southern seaboard and beside the mighty 
tomb of Be Soto. They carried with them that same deep, 
master-passion — an abiding attachment to landed possession 
and territorial power, which is the secret of the universal do-" 
minion and ascendancy of the Norman race — and laid the foun- 
dation of a groat, agricultural empire. This fact gave to 
Southern civilization a character, radically diflFerent and dis- 
tinct from either that of the Roman or the Eoundhead, which 
made the city and municipalty the grand centre and integer, 
around which was concentrated the whole mass of political 
authority; while the Southern was predial and territorial, a^ 
similating it, in all but the political power resulting from terri- 
torial possession, to its original Norman type. In its social and 
domestic features it presented all the elements of an aristocra- 
cy, while politically it exhibited all the characteristics of an 
absolute democracy. In Virginia, so long as primogeniture and 
entails obtained, and the elective franchise was limited to free- 
hold qualification, political power was, mainly, in the hands of 
the great landholders, who gave to the country so many of the 
illustrious names that adorn its annals, and acted as a conserv- 
ative counterpoise to the excesses of the democratic principle ; 
but that fatal political association of the Cavalier with the 
Puritan, under the Government of the American Union, held 
together by the parchment bonds of a majority constitution, 
wiis but the organization of revolution and the negation of lib- 
erty. The apotheosis of numbers threw political influence into 
the hands of inorgaliic masses, and established that centraliza- 
tion of authority so hostile to the realization of any liberal and 
enlightened scheme of government, but which accorded so well 
with the temper of the^ grasping and rapacious Puritan. Be- 
fore this stupendous and irresistible power speedily went down 
every check, adjustment and contrivance which toiling centu- 
ries had laboriously erected as breakwaters against despotic 
power. It commenced, in Virginia, with the establishment of 
universal suffrage, and ended with the destruction of the prin- 
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ciple of the division of power by the creation of a popular 
jadieature. 

This all came in the natural sequence of cause and eifect. 
^he Puritan was a thinker and speculator, while the Cavalier 
was an actor, whose synthetical genius looked only to results — 
often too exigent aad momentous to be submitted to the slow 
elaboration of analysis. The. one established an empire of 
opinion ; the other, of institutions ; and, in the interpretation 
of a common charter, and the administration of a general gov- 
ernment, the natural antagonisms were too violent to permit 
the growth of a healthy and vigorous national sentiment. The 
idealism of the North encountered the realism of the South, 
and, for a time, recorded its triumphs in all the fields of active 
and speculative endeavor. It achieved an intellectual suprem- 
acy, looking to future political conquest and subjugation; and 
following the course or Southern empire, from its more ancient 
seats along the Chesapeake and Potomac, to the fresher fields 
it had opened under more genial suns, it entrenched itself in 
the high places of power, and strangled the originality of 
Southern thought in its cradle. The bench, the bar, the legis- 
lative chamber, the press, the pulpit and the seat of learning 
were equally under its influence and control, and became the 
potent instrumentalities for crushing out all spontaneous South- 
ern development. The learned professions, the mechanical 
trades, the industrial callings — all the avenues to wealth, enter- 
prise and preferment — were filled by Northern adventurers, 
whose term of citizenship was measured by the length of time 
allotted to the acquisition of independent estates, which, when 
obtained, were transferred to Norraern borders. The eflPect 
upon the South of this overwhelming tide of Puritan immigra- 
tion, was most emasculating and exhaustive. Under such a 
complete vassalage, the growth of a native thought was impos- 
sible; there was not a sufficient amount of vitality in the sys- 
tem of Southern society to assimilate and absorb, or counteract 
and destroy the hostile influences from without, and atrophy 
and decay had commenced to feed upon every fibre of the 
social body. The domestic economy of the South was assailed 
in the halls of the national Government ; and through the ave- 
nues of the press and post the power of the eneHiy was mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, without any adequate opposing force to 
counteract it — no native philosophy or literature to reflect the 
great ideas of Southern civilization, and give them a vitality of 
their own ; no native statesmanship bold enough to confront 
the power of an omnipotent Government, and advocate the 
scheme of an independent Southern nationality. 

But the subjection of the Cavalier to the intellectual thral- 
dom of the Puritan, in the field of pure speculation, was but 
the conjoint efl^ect of an immense activity exerted by the for- 
mer in a different and more practical sphere; and an idolatrous 
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veneration for the stately fabric of civil wisdom, which the 
genius of the Norman had conceived and founded. In states- 
manship and diplomacy; in material greatness, moral elevation 
and social refinement ; in all the arts and amenities that add 
grace to thought, polish to manner, dignity to character, while 
softening the contact of 'hostile social for<^, the States of the 
South stood alone and pre-eminent ; while the noble and disin- 
terested sacrifices they made on the altar of the National 
Union, so long as it lasted, was the best evidence they could 
give of their patriotic devotion. Settled by vigorous, oanyan 
affshoots of the grand old Norman stock, and holding in con- 
tempt the occupations of commerce and trade, from which the 
Puritan drew his wealth, the Southern communities were char- 
acterized by an attachment to rural pursuits, and made them- 
selves the renow;ned centres of landed wealth and agricultural 
power. This fact, together with the absence in their midst of 
great metropolitan centres, destroying the industrial equilibri- 
um and corrupting the fountain of the public morality, gave 
them a physical strength, social elevation and political integ- 
rity, which exercised a commanding power and influence in the 
federal administration, so long as its councils were guided by 
patriotism and its principles and measures were kept in strict 
subjection to constitutional sanctions. 

The five fundamental facts of Southern civilization then, that 
may be fixed upon as individualizing its genius, characterizing 
its spirit and embodying its more subtle and ethereal dynamic 
forces, are : the Norman race, domestic servitude, agricultural 
occupation, tropical climate and staple production. Taken 
singly, any one pf these elements would of itself individualize 
a people and establish the conditions of an original civilization. 
Combined, they form an aggregation of forces — material, social, 
moral and intellectual — that could find no possible embodiment, 

short of absolute and unconditional empire 

Among the races descended from the great Caucasian stock, 
whose genius is inscribed on the monuments of four continents, 
and whose empire is bounded only by the limits of civilization, 
the Norman is the august head and central representative 
power. Whether originally from the North or South, or yet 
further from' the remote Bast, history is undecided; but the 
dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne found this great peo- 
ple seated in Provence and Lorraine in south France, anterior 
to their final establishment in Normandy. They gave an insti- 
tutional character to the civilizations of the, Mediterranean 
nations, and their tongue became the established court lan- 
guage of Europe. Wherever their power extended, feudalism 
sprung up, and free institutions supplanted ancient despot- 
isms. In England they planted a polity whose majestic and 
harmonious proportions have c4iallenged universal admiration, 
and perpetuated a line of sovereigns and statesmen who have 
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placed and maintained England in the fVont rank of the 
nations. In policy and administration, in negotiation and war, 
they have achieved a lofty pre-eminence, and illustrated the 
annals of the British empire with names whose glory has 
become the common heritage of the human race. From Pal- 
merston and Wellington to Chatham, Halifax, Newcastle, Straf- 
ford, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Buckingham and Warwick, 
the splendid line extends, till lost in the twilight of the medi- 
eval age. 

From this same race ha^j^e sprung the Washingtons, Pendle- 
tons, Randolphs, Lees, Calverts, Prestons and Waltons, whose 
genius gave form and character to the civilizations of the South- 
ern commonwealths, and revived on a new theatre the grand 
and inspiring traditions and souvenirs of the English Cavalier. 
And the ascendancy, so long maintained by Southern states- 
manship in the former Federal Union, furnishing nine out of 
fifteen Presidents to the republic, controlling the public policy 
of the nation in the face of superior numerical opposition, and^ 
contributing to the diplomacy of the country its ablest and 
most eminent negotiators, was due mainly to the fact of the 
inherent power and native vigor of the Norman blood assert- 
ing it^ supremacy over the weaker social forces with which it 
was brought in contact. But it is not in the sphere of politics 
proper that the more prominent and distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Southern civilization are to be looked for. There is a 
deeper and more interior, a subtler and more ethereal life that 
lies hid fVom anjr but the closest scrutiny : and it is precisely 
this element which proclaims the genius or Southern society to 
be eminently Norman. Even De Tocqueville, the most observ- 
ant and philosophic of the Europeans who have written about 
America, failed to note it. It consists in the fact of the vast 
superiority of the social over the political life ; of the nongov- 
erning over the governing forces. The allurements and attrac- 
tions of public life have, K)r more than a half century, failed to 
call from their coveted retirement and seclusion, a major por- 
tion of the ablest and most useful minds of the South. This 
fact is more particularly true in its application to the more 
newly settled of the Southern States, where the influx of 
Northern immigration has been greatest, and has had the 
eflfect of transferring political power from the hands of natives 
to aliens. In Mississippi, with a single exception, no native 
ever represented his State in the former national Government; 
and the present eminetit Chief Justice and the former able 
Executive, are the only natives that have received in their 
respective departments the highest honors in the gift of the 
State. On the contrary, with but a few, rare exceptions, its 
destinies have, with a shameful incivism, been committed to the 
keeping of Northern adventurers, who have shaped its legisla- 
tion, controlled its politics, and risen to its highest dignities, 
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both State and Federal, to the almost total exclusion of the 
chil4ren nurtured in its own bosom. And even in the mother 
States— Maryland, Virginia and Carolina — ^the lofty ^^ gaudia 
certamenia ** has long since ceased to draw from their quiet 
retreats the noble athletce who, under happier auspices, would 
proudly aspire to the public honors. All this was but the 
legitimate result of the Jacobin philosophy of Jeiferson, con- 
joined with the heretical teachings of Storey — the one seeking 
to enlarge the area of individual liberty, uncontrolled by the 
wholesome restraint of institutions, and attempting to apply in 
practice the vicious and unsubstantial theory of an original 
social contract, founded upon natural right -, the other, profess- 
ing to discover in the principle of centralism and consolida- 
tion the true theory of free government, and vesting bare 
majorities with absolute and uncontrolled power, each giving 
birth to a political party tending, the one to radicalism and 
anarchy, the other to a despotism of numbers, and both striv- 
ing to obtain possession of the Government as the only means 
of consolidating and perpetuating its power. Political influ- 
ence thus fell into the hands of politicians by trade, whose 
unscrupulous arts and practices drove the truer, better and 
more patriotic class of men into exile, and the true genius of 
Southern civilization was nowhere less to be seen than in the 
public administration. Politically ostracised and seemingly 
powerless, this proscribed and nongoverning element retired 
from the public theatre, after sun^endering the Government 
into the hands of placemen, and built up a social empire more 
imposing and august than the political authority itself. It was 
this power — the great landed and agricultural interest — and 
not the public functionaries that organized and consummated 
the Soutnern revolution; and the hopefulest guaranty and 
assurance of the future greatness and permanency of the Con- 
federacy, is to be found in the continued ascendancy of this 
great and conservative element in the public councils of the 
country. 

Not unlike the picture which Guizot, in his "History of the 
Civilization of Europe," draws of the state of medieval society, 
is the character of the civilization of the South — thex^hole con- 
tinent parcelled out among great proprietors who, surrounded 
by their numerous retainers and dependents, bond and iVee, 
and exercising a sovereign Jurisdiction over their independent 
and isolated domains, formed within their castellated abodes a 
society which reflected in miniature the greater social circle of 
the court; and contented with, the power and consideration 
they enjoyed at home, and looking to no omnipotent Govern- 
ment for favoi* and preferment, these great vassals, like the 
barons of Runnymede, wiere the conservators of the public 
liberties of Europe against the military power and despotic 
centralism of the Crown, and the originators of that balance- 
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ditions of a greater Attain' than awoiiMhe]*eal4«atl hy the former. 
In attempting to tinrei aea atrong ai^mafit aggttaat the sociai 
institutions of the South, that serf lahar %«a leaa profitable to 
the owner than free, he was at once betta^n»' Ae shaHowfteas 
and •grossness of kis philosophy^ and) anwUna^ly, cR^[Wihg,the 
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most valid ai|^Ai^nt m >| ^ < # dafca»f> ^Hd'imfc^.^itoipM^ 
material roeults, witlxout 4to[iping to ewsid^ tboa^ bigUer,{iia4 
nobler dlementa of a natiou^ civiliaatloo-^ta moral ted jftte^ 
leotual groi^tae8»*--wliioh aloa^ giv^ empires an bisteric r0Oti«Qk||^ 
and decree th&ir motHiiaenta immortal. Had h» aeeii tbe dyioy 
BtaWmaa of CaroUna dofeodipg with bis last'breatli tb^ coo^ 
stitation of his. oooutry > bad hQ bebeid tbe suhiime sp#ctaoto 
of eleveu sovei^gn States graapiog, tlie DW^rd -and eonfroat*- 
mu th^ power of a formidable Grovominent.; bad he (>augbt ,tb# 
Um/y language btv&athed in Uie inaugoral of the first Prf^ideidi 
*ei the Coni^arate republic; bad be followed* over tbepiaii)^ 
fi£ YLfginia, tW) eoDquering coIu^ies of the <H>mi»auder, .of tb^ 
fotomac, aad then tul*aed bis eye to survcnr tbe politieal stair 
Qf the remnant of that once fi-oe and noble Government, wbo«f 
empire bad been ^^rved ont by the swoqrd^f Washington^, iie 
b»() then been ; prepared to acknowledjge the ex^ptenoe .of $ 
ittightf power audi majesty in Soatbavii ideas^'Whieb nolu^tile 
aM)ositian ca|i ever. break, and the pr^enee ot, an i^r«^^i04i 
of* social elements containing. aU. the cocudUions of a omst eift- 
attod national groiitttesd. . . . . * 

Wbep it is i-^tfpiembeired. hoiw tbe.civili^atiM.of Soulihert^ 
Europe bad i^ ^i^A^ bc^v the Xatitk .natiana ro&» to eHuitjP^ 
how tbe Korman.iHee ou^ntairvod it^.aseetidAntrir-rAttacrii^m 
itself to the aoiL^and founding a great tgrritorJal pQwj»r -*tjyi 
devotioa of th^ southern Ameiiean States .to tbe- pursuits of 
agriculture^ forms not the least important 9nd auggiaative iM$ 
of their ei^illcAtloiu Tbe geniq# of a nation ia n^wbafa uik 
strongly Qxpvoseed a^ in the obai'acter, of its industry > and am- 
pireu are wefeUc or powerlul in proportian as t)»ey. are. g^^M^ 
consumerH or proiUieer» — mora oomm^oial or agrtouLtum^ Bai 
Southern suns and staple produetion ai*e the indiapanat^s.c^^pr 
diti9^ prei^edeht tc^tba al^^upmsAt of the great)»at f^rtORitaurtl 
probperitj. ' fiussia i^a^i^'i^ltiifala yet poor and d^preflsaiA». W 
cause ef a rigorous eiinuite and a oonsamptive powcir.iar,i^l<^ 
proportion to its productive C|apail«t^> ,wbllc Jj'rance, witb 04^ 
one*half its popalatiPft a»d. 9«i»4«ntb Uk ant^At of- tai»it#ry, 
yet, lying under a jnilder bejiven> and enriclied by Its ifaitjy 
vinel^ilU,. holds. in iUt lianda the'JBinM^aao hal|u)W of jpove& 
yet^<if.pnsseasa4..af'tba social h^tiftilwBa; of , JiM^sia, it urould 
exeneiae a s|4M ^i^rfi:oiM»trollii^* infloen4e,oa tbe. affairs of 
Europe.i UtkU If^ttfldttlre, in\ order t» be iinade <M^»able of 
aohievin^ its mndest.r4^sattS) tu^jstf reft upon permanant terri- 
torial posseswi»|« and be < delivered Irotm tk^ great social and 
political evil resiilting £rom the liKlefinl^partibility of landed 
estates. Tbe agiiSBiV^al pe^w^r o^ F/anos hm been gradually 
declining sinef iJif taboiition a£ feudal l^enures^ and the over- 
throw of that great ^iand^ influence once wielded by such 
fan%ilie» aa tb4t oi J(e#icaorency. Since. rtie revolution, the in- 
dJtt^try ef.frade^Viaibaeu exertv^d in the direction of commerce 
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and mAniifaotui*e8y ami hm resalt^d in the bnilding up of an 
imn>eu0e oppidan influence, hostile ta the interests of agricul- 
ture. Nor is it merely in its imposing mMeria) results that the 
inflneac^ of rural oi-cupation upon a Dationai oiviiization m to 
be witnessed.. It fostei^s the growth of the martial spirjt, and 
•brings to the support of Government a well«matarea and en- 
lightened public sentiment, whieh gives strength aBd stability 
«to the national forces, and inoreases. indefinitely, all the varied 
tiBsourees and capabilities of empire. And oonducted, as it 19, 
in tbe ^utbern Statea, by servile iabor^ undee the aontrol and 
^mpenusion ,of a superior race, and with all the ^voi'kig - Aftu- 
enees and adaptabilities of soil, climate and produetiort, it fhr- 
nisb^ the only secaro foundatioa upon whi<4i ltb0z«l inalitatioin 
can penaanetiily reat. It is cUveslad of thie r«|)tdriv« ooni^^eti- 
tive features,. attaching to eommeiroe and maAufaetuvM, lebose 
rtfeet is to couoentrate in large masses and corrupt population ; 
:and throws Into the scale of law, order aitd conservative rale, 
41 mass of educated opinio<n which eorapletely iieQtraliiie» the 
^tion of the aaite restless and diaorganissing fovoes, that equal- 
]jr disturb tbe peace of soeiety and endanger the*' seowrity.oi 
(rovernment. . • . ^ 

CoaEibining all these varied elements of sooial greatness and 
aatioDal poww, newly entered u}:»on a eareer ot independent 
empire, standing isolated and atone among hoitile and unsym- 
pa^tsing nationaUitiee, and surrounded by tryiag and perplex- 
ing complicatioBs, springing •up at every »top^ and prolonging, 
bat no^ reoderintf doubtful, the ulliinate isi^ne of a stern and 
iiangiiinary connict> the Southern republic looks serenely 
tbroagh t bet accumulating difficultiea and dangers of U\d pres- 
ent to an assured final trinmpli, in. a no very distant futvife, of 
those granftl and imperishable ideas embodied in its noWe civil- 
ieatioB and aow beekening it on to empire ; and with heart re- 
solved imd balids^ prepai^l to carry to suooessful end the work 
begun^ sljre in son will the legacy 4:raBsmit^ UU the Norman 
race record, in America, what, with strong hand and ten centu- 
ries of dcMULi^ioa and power, it has writtto on the ^ivilisfttLOti ot 
£urapie. 



John C CaUioim and I^miel Wel>«ter — distinguished fiames 
in the history oi American statesmanship— their forms hnve 
passed from the eye of living «ien ; their voice no longer heard 
by listening and admiring senators. They Hve m lasting re- 

* 1st. Tbe Works of John C. Calbonn, tdiled hf Rfohtnvl K. Oralfv. » ^mt. "^w 
York : D. Appleton A Co. 1854. . , 

2d. Works of Daniel Webster, with a Memoir bjr %£dw.ir(^ Jlvtrftt 6 vols. 
Bostoi^ 1853. 

3d. Correspondence of Daniel Webster, edited by Fletcher Webster. 
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membrance, ftnd stand fcrth on the historic page, tno&amenti 
of a deep philoeophy, atii* expoile&ts of the atitafs^ism of tihe 
policy of the fcHaer Goi^vnimeiit of ^»e United Btates. 
. We have the lh»ee of theee men, written by devoted adTniret* 
of each, and their sqMeolies carolblly collated by trusted fHenda. 

These works pvaeent a fair and ftilL i*eoord of their ^iefititaenti» 
and poeitiona, oecupied during a long, and eventfal perio4 
Their names woro ihe moet prontiiient in the ei^l historj^ df 
the late U«itod likates, irom tlie begifinlAg of the War oi l%lt 
to the petiod of their deaths. Th^ may foe jnntiy eon^iclk 
eife(|,*net enl^ as representative naien of the great issues theli 
divided parties durkig "their publie servtpe^ mit the leading 
aotose apoa those prineiple» whioh, on the ooe hand, fbsterinj^ 
t ggj^ ' e s si ott &t the part «f the North, forced, on the ether, %fae 
South into remoMtraiiee, and flnsDy to resistance. 

CyiKMiB' mtered congress in the year 181 1 ; Webater, in ISii. 
OalhoNm the (eading statesman of the Soi^th, but natiomd and 
eoDa e PV Wti t ^ hf) M hi»view«. Webster, the embodhnent of a 
see^aal representative, sought, under the broad naiiof>ly ^ 
the c o a sH t^OD, to secare with every breaUi of legisia^oli, 
some undue and selfish advantage to the North. 

Frem the Inetre of their rising sua, it was qnickly seea that 
each wo«ld et^oy a reputation ^ midday splendor, and an ev« 
of undovded fane) raFely attained among men. 

But it i» not my parpose to write a biogmphieal sketch of 
these men ;' to noitice the shining virtues ana high moral char- 
acter, which even the enemies of Calhoun were ^^reed to ae- 
knowladge; tior the many moral blotches and deformitiei 
whficfl Webster's migh^ mind ^ikd-to eooceal, and his warm- 
est friMids de^ed it more pnident %q forget than te denv. * 

They were each great punlicista and statesmen ; bnt the his- 
toric pen is mostly interested ia the phtlosopbic bearing of 
their career, and ^e Infttience ea<^h had in shapittg and direct- 
ing the actiona of these iiving 'in the different aeSlkms ef the 
Union. * ■ ' * ' ' 

In tradag their p«Mle eonrse, will be Ibnnd many of thoee 
antagonistic principles which crept under the folds ctf the late 
tJnion, nursed by a selitshneito, and sustained by a spirit of 
aggression on t"he part of the !North, which opened the eyes of 
Calhoun first among the statesmen of the South, as to its real 
condition; which, after af^meitt' and remonstrance, seeming 
but tt hmftte our Northern nelghboca to acts <£ ^^eatcr violence, 
has fiaaity resulted in a pure and man^i resistance on the part 
of the Soath fin* those rights and privileges, those dear-bought 
liberties which she can enjof (Mt*ef .the Union ; though under 
the principles of the constitution her fathers left. 

» Descended from parents of different origin ; educated in dif- 
erent and diverse schools; with habits, inclinations and pursuits 
entirely ufilike; with minds of a different order, no two men 
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had % dMinf laofe dMevcMlv wMlcvd, mor oouUl have pursued 
paths more divergent. If Webster w%» re^r#d uiider hn ill- 
OBtened fkte, to pander to an aggrsa^iTe interimUonal policy, 
Calhoua was presented under a Ikaayeid}' providence, to check 
for a while kis sinister and sectional career, and finally to plant, 
broadly and deeply, the philosophy of tbajt ackool w4iich bore 
the high commission of rescuing the eoostitation from a 
^Northern vandaiie horde, and replanUng the hanii^ of consti- 
tutional liberty beneath th^.mon^oongenialskien of the South. 
. Webster was a man of dose and sti^iouA habk«, and though 
no stranger at the shrine of sensual appetitea> poaeeseed a high 
order of geuius, which be onltivated with iutenaa lab^ and 
asiiiduity. Educated for the bar^ he beeanne not #a1v 1^ first 
lawyer of hta day, bat cultivated a severe taate for ^ansio 
and general literature, which he improyted aod preoerv^^d' 
throuf^ut life ; he became an eminent u»aHer of st^le In 
speaking and writing, which will be long remembered and 
cherished anuMig the. gems of Amerteaa literatnve.' Uis taste 
for poetry, his talent for rhetoric, were also eonDpic«oiia> aud- 
with an imagination as loximant aa Burke's^ he united jLbc coii- 
densatiou o^ Pitt; while his moat cogent argiuneata were oiten 
decorated with beantiihl iniagery, aiMi enriebed witih a.dmpery 
of style brilliant and strikiiif^: which, illamiiiAting ,a dark and 
oflen repulsive visage, and warming a heart Qeuaily cold and 
oalloos, oursted forth with a bnmiiig eloquence as astonishing 
to ^e audience as the bkizing emptio^ that warms and melts 
the frigid atmosphei*e around the snow-clad cratera of the heav- 
ing volcano ; but w^hen the impulse died away, lie subsided to 
his frigid nature, and recciied beneath the scowl of a cloud-cov- 
ered brow, devoted only to self* 

Wi^h a vision that professed to scan the welfare of the Union, 
its utmost horizon could not be stretched beyond the hills oi 
his native North. 

When desiring no prouder epitaph than "the Defender of the 
Constitution," and ppaying, ** When my eyes shall be turned 
to behoU for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not sec 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragmeate of a oneo 
glorious Union ; on States dissevered, diacordaiit, lyelligerent; ou 
a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it mav.boi in fraternal 
blood." , His wide comprehension could not allow the truth to 
be obscttvod, that he waa lending the herauleav powers, of his 
mind to defeat his verbal imprecations, and t^ stultify the idea 
with which he closed the i^lendid e^rat^ry of one of his finest 
speeches : *' Liberty and itnient naw and forever, oi^e and in- 
seperablel"* 

His mind and thoughts evidently turned to the exclusive 
interest of New England, ifnd Uaoae States in political and 
■ ■ ■ — ■ — »'* ■ -v ' • ... — ' 

* Second 8pe«oli.#ii F^oto*! E«Boli»tloa«. 
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social allianoe With her, Hif Vliiftrfi*i»!onef'fie wtml4 tfeftfe.tf tW . 
constitutioft and pr^seive th« TJnion. The trath of this re- 
mark will be manifested, •ftftte^ an esfamlnHtfOD of the polttieal 
policy ptirmi^d by We^>Bte^ tferoughont hia pnblic* career. Por 
it^vill be ehowl) he advooated no great measnre that vfm not 
exclusively for the benefit of the North, and uniforml}' opposed 
every specie^ o# legfelation calenlated t6 benefit the South, 
except, oeoasionally, eoinnion decency fbreed him to oppose the 
more flagrant yierwB of ibe abolittonists. 

Calhomn was a man of broad, comprehensive views, with a 
mind of great power and directness ; he approached his sub- 
ject with the unerring aim and force o^ a well-directed, well- 
charged Miwnie ball. Well educated, studious and tboaghtful, 
but not so tnoeh inclined tb vaHous studies as Webster, he was 
scarcely k lawyer in the professional expression of the terni^ 
though tborodghly versed in the great principles of jurlfljn»n- 
denco and international laws. He was acquainted with the 
olaseios rind with the oiitlines of the physical sciences, and bet- 
ter read iti history and Hterattire than a large class of pabHc 
mfenr; yet ho was not devoted to classical, scientific or llt^rar^ 
pui*suits. With tto brilliancy, he entirely neglected the cultiva- . 
tjon of the* imagination, atia discarded the flowenj of rhetoric j 
yet ho was a stat^man and a philosopher of the loftiest and 
proudest ca6t, whose mind has sned its fruits upon American 
l>olicy. He was a man of more will than passion; he viewed 
great questions of State with calm philosophy and great 
power. He wap eminently a 'metaphysician, but clear of Si\ its 
snares apd' obscurities, lie sought truth, and perceived it with 
the directness and clearness of a sunbeam. He studied styld ; 
by no model ; he seized upon the rich ore of thought, atid in 
the crueibte of his own mind disincumbored the pnro metal of 
all dro8». He \^d the stiocfnctness of Tacitus, the point and 
pith of Junius, the rich thought of Burke, and all his forecast, 
without the magnificent imagery of tho great philosophic 
statesman* of Bngland. He had all the energy of the younger - 
Pttt, apd sustained the constitution with a loyalty that sur- 
passed oV^n hi^ devotion to the miirfstt*y and the Ch-own, which 
i-ocked beneath the thunderboltfl of Chatham, while the close, 
compact, and irresistfble power of anaFysjs and argument sur- 
passes the best exertions of Pitt. 

Calhoun nras a Btatftsnian In the highest senseof the term; 
his mind was tmbwed with the richest fruits of jiolitical philo- 
sophy— ^history ; govemflient as a icience; all of his studies, 
all of his acquirements, were andllary to this great purpose. 
History scarcely aflbrds an example of a mind so acute and 
quick, evolving thought with such rapidity, and yet so com- 
prehensive of every idea c^otiAectod with his Subject; a logic so 
close as to bo impenetrable to the keenest blade, and equally 
irresistible to the heaviest artillery' of the enemy. He dis- 
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ertirtie^ bT<)q«ieiK« fctid orrtAtef^rtt, ftimi^ k\^ fiifWb Mft deep eon- 
TicHop« wafted him to the highent elbqnence of feeling; but he 
prefbrred to build his argument, »ft a aWllful 'on^neor would 
oonstmet a fortress, and when completed, %?fth barbette, and 
eotumbiad, and bomb-proof, he rested fpoai hifi labor and re- 
posed in safety ; and, aoove all, he labored thrmighout life with 
a ptirity of purpofie and am unsullied integrity that' rcpulsei 
the arts of nattery, and deeeonded to the grave unsulhed.br 
the breath of glander or snspidon, In either bfs ptiblic or pA 
vHte career. ' " , 

■ His views were broad, expansire and national, as long as $* 
Southern statesman' eould oe national. He opposed" those' 
meaetires, as wiH be shown, whioh were cafeulated and de* 
. iiigwed -to be seetional y and thoug:h he was considered by somi^- 
If sectional man, a fair examination 6f hie political course wSh 
prove that he opposed the dominant majority because thellF 
'mws tended' to sectional advancement; while he, himself^ 
stood a peerless national statesman. With a vision morre'proJ 
phetic than Burke'i^, as he apprehended the dhfeotution of th*' 
moral, political and soeial empire ef Franco,' Ooihottn saw the^ 
eotninj^ storm in his own eountrjr. Thi^ he did all that w 
national statesman or patriot could to avert, by opposin]^ sec J 
tfonal issues. He desired that the tHmstftntio^ might ormu 
shadow the nation, as thef imnlight and dews of heaven renf 
^ually and alike upon all'the land. But when, as a statcHman^ 
he «aw hte effbHs fhil to nroduee concofd, Jutittoe' and equality^ 
and as he seawtfed-the pblitlcal horieon, and with the eye of an 
aged pilot deteeted the* 8ym])tom8 of an inevHabie storm, he 
strived to preserve thfe old ship ; btrt wlien he m^ tbttt H milst 
sink boneath the trowWed waters, whoeAn saythut Ke.'was 
trrong when be Sought to preserve the most ralttfible part'ol 
the cargo— his native South— rWr In everv eI^»m«sot of libertyj 
and fruitftil of a hi^h^ a jure and poirerr ftif naileiiaWty . ** 

In eortnec||<^n -with thre branch of the subject, itr ife admissM 
Me, wHh hut llttte digression, to fllnstntte the gw^i^ing seo* 
tldnal passMn of the free States, and the entirely oppostl^' 
fteling».tod sentiments of the ftmrth, by re^rence t» the nartf^; 
tion of territory under the old Union"; and in doing this 1 wM 
refer ttf the period of the establishment of peace in 178», when^ 
the terrHvnal ettent of the United States was 807,678 square 
miles. New York, New Jersey, Pehnfeylvania and New Eng- 
lund, contained only 169,662, moking the proportion of territ<V 
ry in the six slave States aiwut four square miles to one of tke 
free States. With an uncalled for and injndicious liberality, for 
whieli not the slightest reaucw can be adduced, the Southern 
States, among their earliest acts, commenced by deeds of ces- 
sion to convey large portions of their territory' to the general 
Government. Virginia, by an ■ act which' every <me must ac- 
knowledge was the most short-sighted ever copiniltted by a 
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State, and the Dia^t effeolive Mow i^iMt bUv^tj^ t^dM to lb*. 
Coiifederacj tbo whole of her t^rritor^ iH)rtbwcat ^ tlte Ohio 
river, by whkb I|ijdimtva> IHugiouK liurfiigan and WiHOon^'wcyri^ 
made a free gift to fV#e. labor. By this aet tUe relative #Ktent 
of slave and IVee territ<M*y was reversed^ and atoud : free terri- 
tory, 409,:<20 Beymr^-mkih to $98,458 square mileii of «lavo t4uv. 
ritory. The Bt«te« of S^itb and Horth Carolina and Gecargi* 
owpvoy^ to the Federal Government 142,856 square milen, oo. 
condition only-tli^ riaverf »bottid not be interfered witb--re- 
(^niringthe Federal Government simply to withhold iU legisla- 
ti^ve haix). ThU condition wais aocept^d, iu»d from tbe eetiaioa 
b*ve been, formed the States of lenAeeaee, Alabama -wd iiU* 
aiffiippu ^^ i^ witb what unbounded. tihi$rality the slavA 
8hifkteH ATted t^wjurd tbe fi)te Statee, in giTiog up, on tb^ fir^ 

Crtitloo of territory, th%t prepooderanoe sl^ held, and miji^bt 
ve rotaiped tp tbia day. It if painlUl to ooatemplate the 
iMi^tnde and b4Me»M» of that party^ made, strong in tb^ 
FedenJ Grovernment by Southern liberality^ turaijog ibe power 
IhH^ beitP'vred *j|ainst the band that nursed and nurtured it. 

(/At -A later period, large ne^ioiaitiona of territory- werftobtainedr 
W ^bei piarebuse ot LoulsiaD* and Florida.. In refbveace t^ tbe 
Florida ti*ea4y, t JHortbern Secretary of Stata gave up^. by 
parting iivitb Xexai), iboi« than the proportion of five to ona 
sqagre mijea; bnt» sab4eqacntly, by the ri^niiexatK>n of Teixaa, 
nadi^r tbeJiiilnenae of Cillhoun,, W4 reelaiia^ the lost plead ^f 
tbe Statesi Dbe«a werie ali slave territoEries when aequirecL 
Bat observe it\6 Kberality of the ^lave Statee, aod the rapacity, 
of the repreMaly^tives of the free States in their pai'titioD. . 

• l^oui^iMiii Qa»taj,aed 1,470,120 eqnare milea^ Tejcas, 274,^56 
Mj^are luila*; Florida, 69,218 vqaare mites *r*'mafciag in alt, 
V479»120 aqnure miles. Florida and Teliae ware reserved to 
tW slATQ Stalei^ snaking 93$^4 square inile^; and by the 
Itlsaoari cot|^p«Muee> a. portion of Muisiaaa^ amoanting to 
16A^M6 square mUea« w^s reserved to the South, Tata) in 
iivor ot tba Booth, 492,5^ The remainder, 977,^00 square 
mttea, nearly in proportjaii of two to one, were aoeoirded Ux the 
Kipaeioui appetite of the Government of ti^ Onitad States i« 
iM sectional legislation for fireesoilism. 

. Si^o that division ) to say noibiii^ of the Wilmot p«oviM 
olaaae in the Oregon bill, ibe only tonritQrr ao^^^^^ wan under 
the treaty of peace with M^xieo, e^ntaiTuug 6«5,48iJ squarife 
niHee — all of wbich, by an arbitrary, unjust and tyrannical 
legisktion, forced upon the Soutb by a sectional majority, was 
converted into free territory, bjy wbioh the Korth obtained the 
rich State of California, contaiuiag 188,981 square miles; Utah 
220,196 — making 409yl77 square tailes, which the :^Horthern 
States acqmred fhwn the war with Mexico, to which Southern 
valor and Saatbem ti^aaaarc confoibuted the principal portion 
of the me^ns in aM«ey Md blood. Kew Mexico remained, 
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• 
€ont$iDiiig 256^809 <»^are miles-^whetiier Yataal^e or not, re- 
mains to be seen. Yet, in the legislation which ensued, the 
>'Qr4h, bj a sectional majority, forced it ai»4er th0 dominion of 
freesoilism, though by just principles of juria{a*ttdenoep munici- 
pal and nattonal^ it 'was slave territory* 

Calhoun and Webster were actors in the great |K)litical 
aeenea bj which this inequality, thig^ sectional legislation, wm 
forced upon the South — the former resisting it, %e latter «u^ 
taining it, more as an employed and mrofessional adTocateth«uii 
aa a iohy and national statesman, in this paper it will not be. 
nay purpose to depreciate the learning aaad ability of Webster,. 
&r rarely ia the kistary of a single individual has been found 
9 combination of such' ouali ties of intellect in unison with more 
Taried learnings With the elegant and polished oratoirioal 
|i0Ter and aceompliehi^euts of Cicero, he possessed v^/(ar& gene* 
leal learning, and, like the great Bacon, ap})eared at hotne m 
fvory i^ealm of thougjUt and soienoe; but, itnlik^ JBaixm, hia 
!|»ighty power* were in reality anore misapplied, and m^n^i 
grossly prostituted. 

From an early period in the civil history of Uve late Union, 
there eniated a p^y, sectional and aggressive, using c^very 
means to acquire a controlling influence m the Government, ia 
4^efianQe of every principle of justice and equality, and ten4ini< 
to the establishment of a great central power in the general 
^vernatent, to the destruction of ail constitutional guaran- 
^eee, and the suppression of every vestige of the rights of 
the Statea Of this party Daniel Webster was thf g^i^t lea4er, 
and the embodiment of its intellectual power. 

The South, with almost entire unanimity, opposed this doci 
trine aa tending to produce a consolidated Government, placing 
Ua control uQoer a sectional miy'oi*ity, ^nd extin^uisluing tM 

\tB aikd authority of the States, Tim school of i^oUtici^ nvfkf 
^ elaiM OaUioa&, though aurrouaded bv a oonatollataQA o£ 
bts, as the brightest of them all^ and the great staleMMU^ 
« .led l^e ranks of atateamen in advocacy of the on^' doc* 
tm# thA4 oonld give a fiiir oonatruetion and equitehle acimimi^ 
tiatioii of tke «Dns|itutk>n ; in truth, the only basia upon whioU 
tlM Uvkiii Aoald have baen preserved or the equality of tha 
itatea maiatainad. 

WitU a Tiew of il]k#ti^ting these questions, and others eon^ 
neded with the ado^inistratiou of the GoTernment, their Dper^v* 
tiou and effect, I have taken the politioal lives of Calhoun and 
Webster as the repree^ntative men in the great contest of the. 
North for supremaey in the Government^ and the South foi* the 
constitution and the Union, as long aa the eonstitution and 
Unioh could stand together > and when they could no. longer 
stand in fraternization*, then to show tliat the South was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Union, in orde# to aaai^in the 
constitution, to ensure freedon^ £r0m ^pff^saMM «a.tke part of 
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a sectional majoi^ty, and to mahi'tailn the tarue principle of Hb^ 
erty at hotno. 

Fi*om the be^nning of the politieal Hfe of these statesmen, a 
wide and diverg*»t eareer opened^ beihre them. The conn tiy 
was involved in the second war with Oreat Britain, a contest ia 
which the Soath, fi^iidng for national honor, while the interest 
6t the North were more directly involved, yet bore the heavi- 
est portion of the expenses and furnished the largest part of 
Hbe arm. It was a war chiefly involving the oommerciai inter- 
est of the nation, and the North being the only section ultf^ 
tfmately to ba chiefly benefited. 

'' CaHiotin had preceded Webster in the House of Representa^ 
^es, with the fire of youth and the energy of his ftell de'v^loped' 
iiiteUect. tJrged on oy every principle of patriotism, he stoodf 
side by side with the gallant and the giftea Clay, In upholding 
1!he bAtiner of the nation. As chiiirraan of the committee on 
fbreign relations, he introdubed a report, high-toned, able' antt 
prttrfotic, nrging ooilgress to declare war. In the language of 
the report, the period had arrived — • » 

"When the United States must support their eharacter and statiom 
ainong the nattons of the eardi, or sabmit to the most shamefhl dograda^ 
ikmar ' • 

^n the House, war wa« declared fey a vote of serenty^eight tit 
forty-five — a large number of the minority or antiwar partT 
being flrom the North — Webster not yet a member. With buV 
few exceptions, the South sustained the wal'j the North, morel 
especially New England, opposed it with tlie utmost violence; 
In 1814, upon a bill ftr the encouragement of enlistmonts; 
when Webster acknowledged in debate* — 

" It IS too tnie that the frontier is invaded ; that the war, with all its hor-; 
iws, ordinary and extraordinary, is broiigbt within onr own territories ; and 
t^ t^ inhahitlmtt near the country erf the enemy are compelled to €y» 
Bgbted Iff the fires of their own hoi»es, or stoy and tideet th# Ibe vmf»tH 
IMItd tif aay adec|iiaile aid Qf.Qareraauot.'* 

f hose who' are disposed to view Webstw* as ac genuine 
pKtrtot, Will be astonished to k«ow that theiie reniarkii ww^ 
made in astwmg and violent eflbrt in the Honse of BepresevV 
ikltv^ againat an inorease in the awny, when Atlierteiio cfH- 
Mus were " unprotected by any adequate aid of Gk) ^4<m ment.* 
It 14 true he placed hi« opposition to the wur upon the -pretence 
tlvat the Government de^gndd an invasioa of €anada, But ihis 
wus a miserable subterfuge, unworthy of the intellect of Web- 
ster. ' L^t Canada be invaded, it was a mifitafy effbrt to cripple 
the enemy ; whether fbnnd«d on 8 correct Judgment or not, it 
did not iJecome a legishttor to oppose a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, wh<JB the inhabitaftta were fiying, "lighted by the 
fires of tfh^ own hoMes," b^eauae he opposed the military ope- 
rations of' the kAiy. • ; • 

Wehete**o^^#e4*#Nlirar'fcecanse New England opposed it. 
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Sh^thoaglrtlt InjtinotiB to hei* shijSping' interest, for whfch she 
would hnre sunk the flag of the nation, rather than snffer a 
ti'mporarjr inoonvenmrce, fh)m which she afterward amassed 
her health -and power* It was a war commenced for the pro- 
tection of the marftime interest of the nation. No people were 
more interested in commercial pursnits than the North. It was 
a narrow and oontraeted policy which induced this portion of 
tfee Union to oppoee the war; they would with parsimonious' 
hand clutch the passing* dollar, rather than support a caue^ 
which, in requiring a large expenditure it is true, would yet 
make a return of rncalonlable wealth. Webster, and those who 
followed in the wake of his mighty mind, e:jchibited but little 
statesmanship in using e/vety means to embarrass the Gov^fn** 
ment dtiring this period of national trial and distress. The 
Korth cannot escape the public condemnation which impartial 
history has recorded against it, when the records of* congress 
and the speeches of its leading statesmen were freighted witif 
oomnlatnts and femonetrapoes againjit the war. Mastoehusetts 
tfshibited In 1B13 her lovalty to the Union, her devotion to the 
national flag, by defending the course of Great Bi*itain, and 
charging the party in power with a blind and reckless partial- 
ity, ana even subsei'viency, to France. New York ana other 
^prtb^rn States exhibited an equal want offyrvxB^ and ^triotio 
seal in beiiaif of the- nation tftmggling for oonunercial inde^ 
pendence.* 

This was the devdopment of the only principle of loyalty to' 
tike Government of the United States by Noa*them statesmen 
and QitiEens. They would uphold the Government ibr seoiional 
|Mirpoaes ^ they would sustain its flag when the breoAe that hore 
ita Mda wafted wealth to. their ports; and thromghott ib^ir 
hintofy it will be iound that the statesmen of their Metiom, aft 
well «fi tbeir people, have been ready to oppose, not majorities 
and aduinistnitioney .but the Goveranent itself when thw 
ifi^ieraaAe were at stake^ and to nse the power of the Gofvemments 
w h tm vvor tbair soetion could profit thereby, though it b& to th^ 
ik^M ii^iiry of the siater SUatea. 

/Cbe want of fidelity pn the part of Maasachusetts to th^ 
constitutijM and t^ Umod has gone into history, and ther» 
let lit atand, an eteroal blot upon her e«eutcboo|i« As m.Ay •« 
the year 11^09, John Qainey Adams, the representative of a» 
pog^i^ and traitorous feeling ri^kling in the oreasts of Massa*^ 
chusetts men, had, in an interview witli the President, in wlviek 
Wm. B. Giles^ Wilson C.Nicholas and Bobineon, a senator from t 
Vermont, stated ^'that a continuance of the embargo miiek 
longer would certainly i>e naet by £»reible resistance ; supporteKl 
by the legislature, and probably by the judiciary oi th0 States 

•Hildreth, Tucker and Ingersol; Bradfonfs Fed. ^ov.j Cocke's Con. Hist, of 
U. S. ... 
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2b cjasap¥ ^^w ^jmn9-y 

TUat if force should be resorted to by tbe Gayemmwt to^uioll 
that resistance, it would prodope ^ivU war; aod in thui eiFe&i, 
be bad no doubt tbe Leaders of tbe party .would secure tbe 
Qo-operation oi Great Britain/' Stating fartber tbat tbeir o\>ieot' 
was and bad been for several years a dissolut^oB of tbe Uiaoa, 
and tbe establisbment of a separate Confederacy ^ and tbat be 
knew in the event of a civil war, the aid of Great Britain would, 
be resorted to.* This was tbe germ of tbe celebrated Bssex. 
unto plot, which DeWitt CUntan exposed in the New York* 
Senatei and accords, in atrocity^ with the determination ol 
lias^acbusetts, Conneo^ieut, Yermont and New Bampsjiire io, 
withhold men and moQiey from tbat war which tbe Sovtb was; 
wa^ng for tbeir own commercial emancipation. The author 
ju4tt (juotedi a true New En^laiMler, but not enough of a Puritan 
ta eooceal the truth, speaking of tbe oppoaition to the way 
made by the Korthern members in OQi)^reea in tbe year 1814^ 
says-- 

^ Wbfle tbe tempeit of d^hftta wet rif;w^ » «Mifrt«B, tAjirtiiQi ecbeeii 
eftme from New £i^land-*-4.viir men^ber of the Hpoie of Bepr^^ei^tatiTfiik 
M Washingloa, haviog proposed to inAtoruct the At^rn^ QeaeriJ of the 
tlnited States to prosecute Governor Chittenden on account of his late, 
Droclamation, recalling the Vermont militia. Otis Itdd on the tahle of the 
Massachnpetts Senate, a resolve expresAve of the duty and readmess dt 
Massachmelts to aid, with Ikir i^ole poirer^ the Governor of Tevteont and 
ike peopfe of jthairer auj other Stale in toppovt of conttitcitiooal lights^ b)t 
whomsoever infringed." . 

This dieloval feeling pervaded the legislatitre of Massaehu- 
setts and inlamed the passions of New England, as their lurUI • 
;<eal bunt forth in <'blae lights" planted. along the dhore ia 
amA&t the e«eniy against tbe army of the Union, and to o^^rs 
ikHfW the ^^emment that was spending its treasure and poifi«> 
iog out the blood of its eitiBens for their Denefit and proteotsiim. 

Th«' North being a ship^wning and eommereial people^ it 
mm nattu^ that the irst shocks of tbe war should M §t\i kv 
Hiat quarter ; but it was evident they would be the iiltiiaate 
gttlnard upon its succemAil termination. With what cowipwwre 
then, can impartial history, oati Justice and honor, look Miwm 
tbem when they endeavor not only to escape the responeibility, 
tat £rom party and seetiovial preiudice* would ISmh dedttoy tlie 
tanvle that sheltered thera; leading their alMes of tbe 8««th to 
imttie against the storln of war, while they would tgnomin- 
iottsly escape to the enemy, and turn their guns against t^eir 
awo Government and country. 

* Bmt, trae to their instincts, the Northern people have been 
emwtantly fostering a seoti(Mia} poMey; and whenever tbe 
•pportvnity o^red, forcing up^n the country those measures 
vrhich, redounding te their exelttsHre interests, were palpably 
i]\)urious to the interest of the South. 

. » , •• — ■ — ^^ — . — ^ — 

• Hildr«tk, 2d series, 'vol. iii, p. 118. 
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The war <crrni!iia1«d,' peace aiidtniiiqi^irtliy imfletf^oft the 
land. Bat a heavy debt had been contracted, and the nnaftchil 
affairs o^the Government demanded immediate attention. 

In addition to direct taxes by the general Ot)Vemment, which 
were odvous and oppreseive, congreBs detertnined to rnise thfe 
duty on imported ^)od8. Here a eontest ensned between thfe 
North and the" Soufli, In which Oalhonn and Webster bore ih^' 
m0st dietingfildhed part-^the former discarding gectiotial predi- 
lections in behalf of the interest of the nation and the credit &i 
the 43k)¥6mment; the lat?t«r adhering with nnyielding obstfT 
nacV'to a contracted and selfish view of great questions of 
national policy, then inviting the co-operation of statesmen 
fh)m every qaarter of the country. 

Let us compare the oonrse of theee two statesmen upon the 
policy of the nation after the war. The most important fbatni^ 
'cf legislatton that- engaged the attention of congress was the 
'adjQstment of duties on imported goods, with a view of liqui- 
dating the debts of the Government. Oalhoun.and Webster have 
t^een accused of inconsistency in their fcourse upon the tariff 
policy I of the iniquity about to be written ih reference to it, I 
will endeavor to deal out tvien-handed justice to each, and treat 
it with that impartial discrimination the subject historically 
demands, not only of the characters under consideration, but 
aa to the national bearing of the question itself The philoso- 
phic policy of the statesman, whether temporary or designed to 
be continuous, can only be truly understood and appreciated 
hv aeourately studying the condition of the country at the 
iinte, Imffnediately after the war, the crippled foreign and 
domestic oommerce of the country sprang into an active and 
▼igoroas life; in consequence of the interruption to our foreign 
GOnnmerce and the supplies of fkbrics formerly obtained ft-om 
abroad, encoijragement had been given to the manuthcture of 
the* salne articles at home, especially in New England, which 
ln«iieh of industr}^ it was expected would add greatly to the 
weallrli of the country. The spinning and the staple produce of 
the country, which had so long reitiained on hand under the 
overpowering strength of the British navy, now relieved fh>m 
all restraint, ponred Ibrth in a stream of unexampled copious- 
ness. As the value of the raw products was raided abroad in 
the same degree that it was depressed at home, their priees 
rapidly rose in fh^ domestic market, and their holders, whether 
the original producers or the merchants who had purchased 
them, were proportkmally enriched. Cotton which had glutted 
the market at ten cents, now readfly commanded more than 
twenty. Tobacco rose fVom two dollars the hundred weight to 
twenty, and ertm twenty-fire dollars. Land and labor took a 
correspondent rise, and the ooun^ itemed to leap fhktt f&r- 
erty and privation to afffluence and luxury. Every class oaught 
the spirit of expenditwre. G^M watelieb were snbsthnted !br 
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0ilvor oaf 0, njfc fiilrtAea fi>r ooUon, nutdAjrik aiid elampftgne fbr 
whkkey, (md all articles of furmtora were displaoed fbr Ihose 
of greater ela^a^ce and coat. , 

. lu the middle of this pactoliaa stream, flowiDg through the 
land, there was tJbia impediment to J^ew JBngland; the ready 
mipply of fobrum, cheaper aad better than thoee made at home, 
. operated severely on tne domefttio manulactures. The report 
m Secr^rv DaUas, of tke treasury departmei^i ehowed a 
national debt on the thirtieth of September, of one hundred 
Md nineteen millions six hundred and thirty-ftve thouaaiid fiv« 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars. Tixe current expenses of ike 
.fioven^ment were estimated at upward of forty-tfwo millions, 
and the receipts at nearly forty-nine Qiillioos, A t^iff fear 
xievenaa, as a means of pacing ^he national debt and defraying 
ihe onrrent oxpenaes of the Goveromant, was demanded. In 
1^1 Q a tariff bill somewhat protective to domestic fabrics, was 
introdoced into congress. It wi^s reported bv Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, and supported by Calhoun. witU great ability. 
;l!bo duty was fixed at twenty-five per oei^t on wth wooleos 
^and cottons, to be reduced afler three years tp twenty iier 
,9ent. This bill Daniel Webster opposed with all his intellee- 
jtjoai powers. • 

Kew England haiA suffered temporarily in her manu&eturing 
interest. Webster's statesmanship had not enable4 him to me 
that his section would ever become maAufacturin^. We arc 
jinable to ftnd &n^ report of his speech on the t#nff of 1816. 
Everett, in bis voluminous edition of Webster's workp, has 
omitted it) and oven Benton's ponderous tomes of congres^nal 
debates, yet incomplete, in sijjteen volumes, has failed to notice 
it ; but WG have access to bis great speech of the fijst and 
second of April, 1824, from which the reader can lu^ve an 
opportunity of drawing a iew deductions. 

As it has been stated Calhoun supported the revenue biU ^ 
1816, oar effort shall be to place him fairly before the conpiry 
on this ^bject; for his speech^ we humbly think, has beesiused 
a^ the medium of great injustice to the distinguished senator 
and statesman. 

, He was the friend and advocate at that day, of such protee- 
lion as a sertain class of manufactures needed; such as would 
^ord protection to the agrieulturist, and at the same time 
foster the manufacturing interest of the country. Among 
Vhich may be mentioned wool and oottotiw He said: " The 
debate heretofore on this subject hm been on the degree of 
protection which ought to be affiwrded bo our catton and woolen 
manufa^ares, all professing to be firiaiidly to those infant ostab- 
lisUmei^te, and to be willing to extend to them adequate en- 
oaiir^i^iement/' He was no^* O|>posed U>- the introduction of 
laautt^ctares* ^He firmly, b^lj^ved tb^ the country is pre- 
pared^ even to iMtuntjrf t#« tW .introd^k^iion of manufactures. 
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.We htk^r^ Hlni&4iMl^ 0f nMocme^ mn4^ tM»pt Mtar^Ujr tend $Jt 
tbi» momeaii in tbut dii*eotiaii// Hu), viaws -wem ^xj^Miv^, 
mud entirely oiktionfth Speaking of th# protesction which w<,>uld 
be given to cigriculUind, ae cootended tlM»t it giwe an intereAt 
«ti-tetly Amerioan* It was calculated to bmd together move 
eloaely our widoiy-epread republic / '^ He regarikU . the i'att 
that it would maka the parta adhere more eloaely; 4^^t it 
would form a new and moi*6 powerful oeiuK^at-ib;r Qfttp^(^)||hii:|g 
Aoy politAoal otyectionfii wbioh loigbt be iirgjed againBt. the 
. ^jBtem/' He sa'w.at.that early day a diapo^ition 4m tbej^airt 
of the North to gectioaal leginlatioa. Any one who miU %0^ 
4ihe trouble* to examine the ameiidin^te offered JM»d voleB eaat^ 
4n refoi^enoe to the tariff bill oS 1816, will find that; wheoL*ev«r 
didoritniBation in nM^aufaotured artieleti could' be-KuitdQ agaiiMlt 
Hgrftcaltujrey that the North invariabiy did itf-andas if iQ^tehblg 
the spirit of prophecy, Calhoun forcibly ^f^id, 9peakiag. ^' 
disuuion^ ^ thie ein^e.word oomprehendedalnost the fiu«i of 
<>ur politioal.dimgera, mid againi^t it^ we oogbt ito be perpetually 
guarded/'* 

Bid he not discover ^at that time a $el6«h 4^d Beetio^ spii;>t 
of legialation, whitjixhe &ared v^«kl reauitan n dimg^ pevpeUi- 
idly to be^u^rded ag^in«t? If any ftre dqubtful, even, upon 
the tariff qaeetion, let thi^m refer Ip New £oglaad'a leader. 
I>aiiiel Webater^in'tbagi-efU i^eech be made, ei^Liyeai*B later, 
on the tariff, when it wan remodelled in 1^S4. And upon this 
queBtion 1 will nnd^tstke 'to ishew that Webater has not only 
£een iuoontueteut, but sectional and (mpiitriotio throHgbo«it; 
mxd Ix is thia aecUovai ieeling to whieb ha daily pa^idered, that 
«tfiay be attributedi in a large degree, tbe ultimAte downfall of 
tbe Union. Xiet ua^^in illustrating, tbie poijnt, examine «^ime of 
•ike pi'oauna^t, features of hi» apeecb delivered on tbet first ami 
jNSto&d of April, ISi^ 

• Webster n^v^^. opp<^sed the tariff on eonstitution|d grounds. 
,We &nd ttnit I^venett, in explanation of Webster'e couit^e at this 
iiuae, perhaps nneoneoionely, notwithstanding hia adroitne^; 
tDuehed the teae (^hord that vibrated to the matiye of (be 
Northern ttateemA^ *< In the Northern Btate^," acyye £verett, 
^ cott^iderablaaidvanaee bad been made in maaniaaturing indu^ 
4ry, in different pliAues, espeeiaUy at Waltham, Mas^, but the 
groat manaiaoi«ring. interest had, not yet 9]M>w,n up. The 
Btrength of thie inWrest, as yaty lay mainly in Pennsylvania; 
navigation and .foiteign trade were tbe lead^^g.pursuita ol the 
•NorU), and these xntereats, it iqras leared, would suffer irom the 
attempt to build W manufttoture<} by a protective tariff^^f 

<^ Again,'' sajs liiierett, speaking of Webster's «fi|poeitAOi» to 
tbis bill, '<he opposed the bill on gvoniMls of e:](pediei^, drawn 

**-- ' ' r-*-^ — -' ■ '■ ■■- - *■ — 

* Benton's Abr. Debates, rol. ▼, p. %4$. 

t Memoir of Webitar b^ 94y«l«l ^ilH«t«» ^4^ , . • • 
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nnfHmdly bearing of some of Ha provisiotiB on the navigating 
•interest. He wae the feprescwtfttive of the pHfieiiml o^mme^ 
efal eity of New Bngland. The TfeM, majority of his eon- 
t^Huente wet^ eppoeed t^ the biff; one member only from 
Ma6s««hueettft ?t>ted hi it0 fHyor/'"" Here is a distsfaet admhl- 
«ioii of the eeetional motlYes praying npon Webster's mind, and 
iNreeeinv Northern iegislatfon. 

If adcutioilai testimony is required i» oonvinee the reaM* 
nkuA I h§f¥e> fbrmed fto iin^n^t opinieo ef Wei^ter** comwe, C- 
wW make another citation from to Northern Mbgrapber. Bm- 
Aiarkfng th«^) in the brief period of fonr yMre, Maesaehvaetib 
hmi largely embarked in thef nMnofkotarifig bhahieie. OipiMl 
Vim inveeted, Ubor empkryiki, and em^rmoas proits diWti 
tiier€4ipom. In 1838, the enbjeet of pro<»otien to domeiHe ma*> 
irfke iar o e was btnught before eongfosd Webet^ wae then ft 
eenator from Massaehneette. The some man who had <mms^ 
ffffHtcH^H in 1824, made the' leadings s^eeoh ki 182Sifn bekaffisf 
the kiahest protection. Where were his free trade notions, hk 
'pns^Mietienft in ^vor ef eommeroe and navigati^m; and a doe 
regard t« all the interest ef the frattoa^'i^^anaftietaree, eo«* 
-meree and affrlcniture T Alas! were they einethered benaaA 
th^ woolen mbrice ef Mew Bngland 1 la I9t4 -he thought 
^ freedom of trade to* be the geaeral ^prfaieiple, liad restrictioti 
the exception." • In 1128 he ehaffige« frola irait to rear, antf 
thinks ree^otion the general princMe, emd fr^eedoht of 'tra<ta 
the exeeption. In ISM lie said : **^ I tftink it I* elear that, if w% 
BOW embraee the sratem ef pMiibitione'aiid'reetrietioito, i$% 
shall show an affof tion for what others! have dieearded, and ha 
attemnting to ornament oursel^ee with caat-eff apparel.'' tb 
1§28, if he did ornament himself with east^eff apparel, wo iw» 
affine the testimony is not extinct as to the dotnestie et9tti% 
the flmmels and blankets, that warmed him daring the^ehillinif 
days of a New Bngland or Washingtevi winter. Btit tot Mr, 
fmrett hinnelf giro the reason. We caw tr udu fa ta nd tbe m^ 
tfre. Speaking ef the tariff bill of 1««8, he eays t *♦ Mr. Web- 
ster addreaaed the Senate while the bill wae beftwe that body, 
ooposiaig the ehfsetionable featnres to whleh we have alhided. 
Believing, howe^rtr, that the great article ef woolens requiret 
protection giyei it by the bill, and regarding the ^ra^rff^ sytt^m 
af protecti&H as the tgtahHsh^dp^icy oftht cowfrf nnd oftihe ChP- 
emment, and feelhsg that the eapital whieh had been iarited 
into manaflietufree by ibrmer aetb of iegishttion wm now entitled 
to be Buetiriifed against the ghit of 4brsign markets, fraudulent 
itiTOfoee/«»4 the competition effbreign labor working at star- 
vAtfon "ifmg^, ^ ga^e hie <rote for ihe^blH, and has ever sinoe 
sapported the policy of mfideration I protection/'f 

»IK,1^ tatai*irWW«b0l«n^>^«r«tt,p. 85. 
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Witfetmt denbt or iiaestion, Mr. Everett, all parties will adoptN 
yonr explanation of Webster's course on the tariff question. He 
crhau^ed his views because New England had changed hers, 
and if her interest was inimical to the combined and gefieral 
iBterest of the nation, Webster was no longer a national stateft- 
inan ; but, like his constituents, he could not stirvey the nation, 
.or care for any interest beyond his section. 

This tariff bill, apart from its unjust discrimination against 
iike South, apart fron> its being iniquitously high and oppre*^- 
ive, was, as it was truly styled by a senator from Maryland, 
**a bill of abominations." Us history exibits a sectional cora- 
bioatlon, on the part of politicians, discarding^ high statesman- 
abip for intrigue ^and corruption. It was commenced by the 
manufacturers for thei benefit of the woolen interest, but it re- 
quired help from other interests, which were brought in for ma- 
tial protection. The West was subordinated, and nought up by 
baits : such as protection to load in Missouri and Illinois, and 
hemp in Kentucky. In admitting a variety of intierest, it pan- 
dered to that vicious principle in legisldtion which will often 
collect a majority eager for some system of plunder, regardless 
of the interest of minorities. 

It is evident that this tariff bill was the work of the manu- 
facturers and political adventurers, for the purpose of gaining 
an unduo sectional advantage in the legislation of the country. 
The first manifestation of which was to be made in the coming 
presidential election between John Quincv Adams and Andrew 
Jackson. It was, doubtless, this to which Rowan significantly 
ailuded, when he spol^e of the tariff as being "perverted by the 
ambition of political aspirants.'' 

It was a fatal step in legislation, a turning-point in the des- 
tioy of the nation. Webster had changed, and many others 
wiU) him, as he proclaimed from his seat in the Senate that the 
wroteetive system had become the established policy of the 
Govemmeat. In becoming a political question, it had assumed 
* sectional aspect exactly Tn keeping with New England char- 
acter and purpose, and one from which an incurable disease 
had sprung. Benton said it was the mother of nullification; 
but he was as ignorant of the disease as of the true remedy. 
The mere passage of the tariff bill, though unjust and oppres- 
sive, was of comparative insignificance ; in a few years, con- 
gress might have remodelled its provisions aiid removed its 
effects; but there was a deeper and more lasting malady en- 
grafted upon the principles of our national legislation — it was 
the determination of a sectional majority, by the combination 
of every floating interest, to wield the power, the influence and 
the patronage of the Government for sectional advancement. 
This forced the necessity of disunion, or abject submission on 
the part of the South ; and histoiy ^ill record that the rapa^ 
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cioiis principles of government exereiRed fcy the rTortfc, has jns- 
tifi(xl thp Soi^tk in dismembering the Union. 

la tlio progrciw of this paper, it will be shown that Webstef* 
*nd bib follow-ere led on this sectional war; and that the prin- 
ciples Caihouu advocated were the only means of escaping sec- 
tional legislation, and thereby *pre8erving the Union as the 
€Oji)jtitution designed it to be preserved, under a fair, just and 
equitable administration of every department, with a foree 
beaming equally upon each section, exacting upon none, spread- 
ing it^ benefits alike over all. 

The priuQiple.of sectional legislation exercised in a repuMfc 
like tUat which formed tho United States, will create not only 
4i disregard for the interest of minorities, but a tyrannical dis- 
play of power. The truth of this remark is illustrated by the 
position occupied by New England statesmen — the leader of 
wljom waa Webster — in 1830, in reference to the powers of the 
general Government. Calhoun being Yice-President, was not 
a member of the Senate at the time the famous debate occurred 
between Webster and Ilayne, on the subject of State rights anrd 
the powers of the Federal Government. The history of thfe 
** great debate," as it has been called, on Footers resolution, has 
often been described and wnttcn. The English and American 
reader are poi'fectly iamiliar with its details. Webster stood on 
the floor of the Senate tlie great champion of NeW England-^ 
the great advocate of the power of the Government to snstafn 
ittf acquired sectional dochinion. Hayne was the representa- 
tive of the So^th — the advocate of the constitution, and of 
equal and just rights in its administration as an instrument and 
a chart of Government. Unusual powers of debate and a mo«l 
extraordinary exhibition of talent, was displayed by each of the 
distinguished senators most prominent on this occasion. North- 
ern writers have exhausted the powers of encomium On the?r , 
" Godlike Daniel," as he has been impiously styled j but a fair 
and candid criticism in according great powers to Webster, dis- 
play ad on this occasion witli more than wonted force and learA- 
ing, cannot withhold the palm of a brilliant success to the gal- 
lant and the gifted Hayne. In bold and impassioned oratory, 
be bore aloft the banner waving in proud and triumphant sue- 
fess. In the close fight of argument, his was tlie artillery that 
flhattered .and swept from the field every gun, even in the bat- 
tery of Daniel Webster. But while the ni story of this great 
parliamentary fight has been recorded, the American people 
have failed to view the contest in its true, philosophic bearing. 
It was the most important era in the constitutional history of 
the late Government, viewed in reference to the contestants 
and the stake at iseue. Webster and. Hayne were mere actors 
in the opening sccnq of a jjreat drama. The contestants wore 
two sections of a mighty republic— the North aiming to sub- 
vert the theory and the power of the Government to the main-. 
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^natiee of a «eetl<m«l 8npt*em?(cj ih mil t\xe adrarttageg>e8tllt- 
kig from ft com^fnaftloft of iTitercst, which wdtil'd give it control 
vrer the legisiath)!! "of the country j th« Sonth ftQckfng to niaiti- 
tfthi Iti! just and eqnal rights, by maintafning the constitution; 
by exacting "from the majority the rccogriitaon of those nrfnci- 
jAee w^ich wonid protect the minority. Webster conld not 
deny that the Sonth had Btiffbred by eongreSsfonal' legislation, 
Imt with sophi^ieni art and ctrnning he contended for tiie cou- 
stitntional right of the Oovemment to maintain its Uws and 
defend its dignity, aye, fts existence; from assaults \rhich might 
be xloadly. He belonged to that class of politicians 'wliic^h 
woakl gfostain the^ Go'teninient be(J^uSe it was' in a majority. 
Uew England had that majority, nnd woiild monld the i^jatrtreS 
•f legislation to suit its own interest. The majority not only 
tMitifnies thte constitntion as It wishes^ bnt^ like the gnlsping 
monarch of France, ft vainly proclaims ftself "the f5tate. 
W(»W Webwtei», would Kew ^gfewd, advocate the irresistible 
power of »the Governracwt and the right to exercise it, if unfor- 
tunately i» a minority," arid its interest sutterfhgf ' Let ^ew 
Afigiand hiMoryin the wat'of 181*3 answer. ' ' * 
' WebBter constantly Vaunted his love of the confttltxitiott and 
♦her lynioTi, yet he did more as h, partt^n leader't6 'undermine 
^e imti and destroj^ the o^:her, tlran anv public man of his day; 
while Calheun, and his school of politicians, advocated that 
ByBtcTti of political philosophy adapted to the Constitution^ 
whf<^ would alofte have maintaintid the Union. Look, to the 
lendeiiey of the New Englatitl' political school as led 'on and 
Mftaated by AVebster. . In the debate with Hayne^ 'W^ybst^i* 
afknowlfedged the right of rerolutionrbn the part of th6 Strtt6 
irkhm oppressed, yet he 'contended Ibr thip' snpreih^cy <5f the 
laws of the general G-ovemment and'thef right bf enforcement. 
W«B there a doctrine ever nroelalmfed Itr the TTnlted States 
mot^ calculated to drive the States td 1'^oiuti6n 'dn the one 
hand, and to urge on the other, the general ttoremment to 
(naugurate a civil war, tmder the foolish And tjrrafnnieal slang 
(ft the day, *' the enforceteOTrt of the hiws ?** 
' Webster wa« aware of the inevitable tendfency of his posi- 
tion, for he ^^la^ed the •relM' of th^ ^ates, in extricating them- 
selves frc^' the jaws' c€ federal legislfetjon, only in the right 
•f rerolutio«n. "And sti^ r«?sistarice, • he said, wits "not only 
acknowledged to be ju^ in 'America, but in England, also. 
Black¥»tdne adftltS'As mu«h, In the theory aiM jlractice, too, o* 
the English oonm;itution."* "' * 

It is certainly a stfrange code df poHtit^al ethics to admit the 
justice of a revolntjoh on the pArtr of the States, and to claim 
the right on the part of the gcVieraJf <5^vernment to enfbrcd 

* Second speech on Poote's Kopulotion, We^O^tcr'! w'tIls,' vpT. iii, *j20. * Fift^ 
edition. Little, Brown A? Co. 18««. ' **■ •-*»*- ■• . 'n« ,.» :... 
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ike Iftw js^gfim^t .tH.eni^a fMuradpzical bdb^dtr and abeurdite 
from which Qoprge III and his weak-headed ministry escupec^ 
io forcing revolution up,on the cplooi^s; for they ciain^Mi tb# 
right to tax America, a^d ^uhduo the colonies to .oh^dic^p^ 
J^ew England is now carrying out the nuitured doctrine of 
Webster, in the person and ministry of Lincoln, and tb«^ reiDb 
nant of a national congress^ that is /sufficiently mean ai^d poor 
to do him reverence. And if the sage of Marshfie^d h»d liviNt 
tlirougli tlio yt'ur iSGlj l^is cold and unflinching eye might bav# 
purveyed, after the carnage of the bftttlorfield^ the full reau^ 
of that lifelong devotion to the constitution aqd tho Uniooi 
which he defended with a false philosophy and a perycrtad 
heart, for ho had too iQLUch mental forecast not to perceive ia 
the not distant future, that his views of defending the constv 
tiition would ultimately overthrow it, and. sink th« Uj^ion 19 
the vortex of a *'jnst" revolution. 1 cannot Stultify thereat 
mind of Webi^ter ^o lUr as Ux accord him the sli^i^Uteft eonvi^ 
tions of the truth of his doctrine ^ but, rather than relinquisb 
what he supposed would be tiie ^dvajotage resulting to hia sap^ 
tion from a numerical n^ajority^ h^ would , destroy the onljr 
•afetyyalve.tQ th^ noi^tituUon — the rights of the States— #nd 
build up. an immense f^^eral engine, whicJ», i« tbe haii4ii of m 
n^jority, would crush out Qvwy interest not sabservieiM/ j^ 
that sectional power which controlled the Government. 

WebAtei: eraoraced, as the fundamental theory ot ga?«rD» 
manty. the ooce suppressed doctrine of the oki federal sohodi; 
»ud labored during life to reVive their most fatal error, tlu4 
the Gorverninent being crt^ted by t{ie people, a ma>Dr|ty m«s^ 
Qoutrol the, legislation of the country in defiance of tiu) voi«# 
of the Sti^tes — destroying thereby the influence of the gr^iit 
conservtktive brauch of 'the Government: the Senate, which 
was the dirept eoipon^t and representative of the States, fp 
adjusted as to give an equal powor and influence to the small- 
est and to the lar^gast States. 

But this th«^ry will b^. examined hereafter. It is propos^ 
now to continue th« bi^tprio osanaination still fa^'ther, in refer- 
ence to that constant tendency to stM>tional ics;islation which, 
throwing the pow^r ot t^o Government entirely in tii^ handl 
of a majority, utterly overthrew every check und balance of 
the constitution, iu)d by a combination of seetioual influenoei 
forced upon the miniH*ity aaoveranoe of the^Union^ and brought 
«bout that ineviti4>l®<^vol|ition which a ruthless majority, like 
unprincipled tyranny in monarchical Governments have so 
oilen created, aad whiak reitises to be suppressed oxx^ept in 
blood and carnage, and ofUimes the destruction of the Gov- 
ernment itself. The sg«s|anuUi<s leader of tliis party, to the day 
of his death, was Daniel (XTebster; the instruments in his hands, 
the. gviUed, duped |knd blinded p^ffMole of New England and the 
Hortn'y Irbo, betra^eif by ibeir •eiQsh and grasping cupidity, 
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wiWnf^f Wg^d on hfi the flatteHftg th<Hlg(t M^ m r e >Hi 
which, if openiiij^ th^paths of temporary gain, have, at last, 
terminated in poUtiearand financial destrii^on. 

Iff addition to the teMsh and exdttsiTe policy of a ^rdtective 
ftttrKT whieh they fhstenod npon the ootintry, making the agrl- 
OHltara) iadvetry of the Booth tHhntary to the4r enormoas and 
ftxaeiing^ protts, may aleo he mentioned their determW^atien t* 
eltttoh, thv^ogh the^madiam of nattional te^slatlon, the capital 
of the commercial community under the influence of a national 
haak. 

The tarHf hill of 1838 had scattered hroadcast the eeed of 
discord ; Hayne, the successfbl and triumphant opponent Of 
Webster, ae fiir a^ tr«th and intelleet wete iavoKed, had ¥e- 
fh^ fifom the Senate 5 Calhonn had remaned the Vioe-Pi*«i- 
*«*cy of the United ^^tateg, and appeared on the floor of the 
AsMite a mater inan, morally and intellectually, than Webster*, 
I and, by the irresfettble poorer of his logic, better calculated to 
•ahdae the even gigantic power of- the pet representative ef 
northern politie»l partisanism? by such name H deserves to be 
called, fbr a sectionailism whicii seeks to conveii; the force of 
the GeYe^wment hito channehs fbr local emolument, and thena 
t^prveenre it by mere numerical Hrength, sinks its eveiy 
eft ie i fin* below the dignity of statesmanship or tme phiioe- 
ephy. iSnch sceras to hav« been the mistrion of Webstier,' w^ite 
Wat of Calhoun ^as to llhrme by the light of 'his genius the 
dkrk elovd which Northern policy would throw arcKind the con- 
etittrti<ynal legislation of the country, and to r«rlst by the force 
ef virtu© and mind, until overwhehned t^ mimerioal strength, 
the deetruetive policy which Webster advocated with alf his 
ability of body and all the inflttcm*e of his intellect. 

The tr«e key to Webster's love for the Union may be found 
in his denouncing the expression of Hayne ♦ "Liberty flrst avti 
•nion afterward," as ♦'vwo^s of delusion and folly." He pre- 
ferred '*Hbe(rtj^ and union, now and forever, one and Insepar- 
aWe."* If Webster is entitled to sincerity in thus transposing 
a true and patriotic sentiment, it proves that he had no regam 
•w oonet#lr«H»enal t<berty, fbr it wfH appear in the progrcHS of 
ijMn pn|ier that he olalmed the rfght and the power of a majority 
of the peopfe> which be knew 'would be always united under 
aeetiohal and polHIca! combinatlone, to control the legislation 
of the eotmtry -in defiance to the opposition of States not allied 
in il^terest with the majority. Such being his idea of liberty 
and union, he would* have made the Union subservient to the 
majority and liberty Ae imderstood by ft, to be dispensed as its 
exclusive prerogative, with no ether privilege to the minority 
section but to obey or ncsort to a just revolution. ' 

In the present policy «f the Tvinooln administration, the well- 

* Conclusion of Ilia dceovl l|»W(ih on FoOUc's ftciofution. 
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ip^ftMmc4 rm^ ia Fmwo^ and A«i€^o», if bo^»l tiKl*«iipa^ 
diced, will a^ th^ fu{l d^velopni^nt of that polk^ whi^h W9i»» 
ster and those of hi), 9gLool on|(7aAa(l upoo the Goir^rxin^aVf 
Bot.that Wehat^ wa9 an ap&u and avuw^ aboUtiomjit; hut b^t 
more tbao aii^" other man oi' hh^ day, eacourag^d ibe fitr^og 
ami a^f^ea^ve te»deaoiaa of the paw«r of the |;<9aaml Hnym^m* 
ineat, vhii»h planted tha drti^on'a |ea(b wbioh are aow haM^ 
f^apad by .hU Itortheru aurvivors lu^i l»gitimale poiitadal i?epra* 
f^uUtivoA. 

" Liberty " failed to preserve the Union ; nor could tha 
**UuiajQ," uiidejr the pbiloeophy of the Wabslar schaoi,«var pre- 
larve liberty. • . 

In jUu»tratiu|j^ tha Yi^wa Mf Web»tair aad tialbauo, we haV9 
ahaiiibiut and iQ^ontroyertible eviid«i)ce that tha.uuaroidahtt 
t^danay, if not the porpo&ei oif tha i^rntef, iKaajtaaubveii ti^ 
true cofiBtitatioDal Utepry of the GrpvarfiWM^t hy aata4>h»Uii9 
ia ^YBvy instaooe priaciplea whicU wai*e at ^»M with .Iha tigbia • 
^ ik^ States, and ha^dir^ together a oI^m of meaBaroB wbkshi 
%iidi«auag theiaselva0 to the'iatai*ei}t pt* ^ m ft^S Mt mi m^fi^imty^ 
n^akio^ and acting throqgh th« (o^diaoi o( the ^n^kfai* 6or« 
«rniiiei>l^ ola^siiied a a^i^rity of tba ^tatea aicaJMi tMttPW 
ii»ti»rest of Ihe mioority^antieaganderad an arbitraiy* mmi il 
of power^ which' acknowladgad ao rcBtraint ia it9 rapid. laamib 
i0 dleb)K>tiaaai^ while the kttei oonlieoded, with a highland ^ote 
patriotiaa^; aiMl with aU the force of trath, nurtur4Kil,/aD4 ^wk^ 
imd by the power of gpnius, the only theory that efaM ii^tf^ 
tain the equipaise of the federal and State Govefawtfint*'** 
an equipoise abft^tttteiy a^aaatiaL to the perpetuity o^ tbaUaioii* 

Iinpurtial hwtory will (earl^ABly asftert the truths too oftM 
withhold from Calhoan, and tboM who belonged to hia sebooi 
af politics, that tliey war* at heart, as Umy were pmotically, 
ike beat Union |nen tbat< nxiat^. 

To make iuauifi^ the truth of thia asaarti^a* aad to aho^i 
that V^ehater and hia politicai ioUnwer$ puraaed a ajrsteiaatia 
plan to overthfow the Govarainnnt^ I wiU aoW Motiee tte 
aourae they pursaed. « i 

• Webat^r and his 'iHew England and Norikoisi piuNijf were 44 
oaa time bitter oppoBon^ta of the adnMHiatraKoa af ^dr«ii 
Jackiion; but as soon na the pw>cla^uk|i<m of. tbia iroyi^lled 
man W4^s thundered forth^ agaiiiat tha-prii^pli^of tha nan«4ita» 
ti^m and. the rights of tba Statea, Webater atapped lovwaixl, na4 
^ aapporter of the adn^inUtratiaa* but to siii»tain this mea* 
U|ie. Ile^had no party faotiwea*to antiQe«hm to the aapport o£ 
Jftokaon, whom he deapiaad; hot ha.aaw at a gUaca that it con- 
tained tho ^rm of tha«e pria«ipliea which woukl lead, if suf- 
fered tovraatura, to the c^naolidatam Qf the Government, and 
the permanaftt aati^liA^nant vf thoae prinoiplea and measures 
which the fostering care of the Government would exercise to 
the erection of m^nopoljes, .«ind<V« which a geographical and 
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^toiri^ *Mi«d'8©ctioJ*al iutere^t, under t^e ^ame of b^nk tmff^ 
»ttd ut a later day dUtrihutiQa, and at a still l^ter period, abm" 
iimf would entwine tijeir poisououti grasp around tho Qovern- 
meat, for the obviouB purpose of pros tUu ting tho (rovcrnnieajt 
V> their owe sectional iutorest^ iu the most ^ggret^»ive and eor- 
»apt spirit. This was the courtezan epirit that wooed Webster, 
the sturdy pip'itan etatesmau, into the support of the Jaeksou 
party. Let it not be said he was acting out his federal procliv- 
ifciefl, which it is known w^re $troi^g and decided. 

He. ftdvf^nc^d Diaay.et^ns. beyond tli^ proclanaation — that fa- 
mous p^j)er of Andrew Jaeksoi^'s, so. startling to the ears o^ 
jutes' rights luen ; a4Kl tbp«gh under the flimsy garb of a pui- 
iikg »ad Quikini^ 16V« for the consU^tiQu, which was ever upon 
hu lip*, ^e could not oonceal fVom the watehful eye the sueak- 
iog purpose of offering Uis political i,n'flueuco to crush the cou- 
^titAtion in the unholy embrace of sectional power. 

We have no speech of Webster lipou the proclamation; but, 
on an^^iher oeisa^ion, he expretiscd himself in a long speech, 
«uU ia full obedience to his Jfew England imri(anical, seliifih 
«Ad sectional policy, which he has entitled * The CoHsfituiioH 
mft a compact between soverei^t), States." This astute debater, 
ffbo ^waj- s measured his every word with the utmost accu- 
racy, aAd used them to convey his exact meaning ^Wth the 
utmost force, uttered in the compact sentence which designates 
the title to this speech the idea he wished to carry out: fi^st, 
that tiie constitution was not n- compart; and, secondly. no|,a 
compact betwe^en sovereign States — meaning thereby inuirectg^ 
to assail the sovereignty of the States, as well ^ tp deny tl^^ 
theory of ite being a eomp»ct. 

The history of this debate ia not only interestiag, but instriM^ 
tive to all who feel an interest in the maintenance of civil 
liberty. It represents a most decisive principle in American 
political philosophy, and . is the exjwnent of that principle 
which has cy'ushed the Union. 

• It was delivered in the Senate of the United States on tho 
16th of February, 1^33, in reply to " Calhoun's speech on thg 
bill further to piovkla for the eollection of duties on importj*.;* 
We wwh tha reader to understand tho true position of Web- 
ster. not a« a statesman y but as a representative politician ; not 
only of a pernicious principle, bvt of a vicious class. Therefore 
the attention of the reader is directed to the views asserted by 
Webster, which, to a great extent, formed the charts of his 
political course. We will endeavor to present his views with 
accuracy, for a trjie, full lei^h portrait will but exhibit Web- 
ster's de&cts and deformities in their most repulsive aspect. 
This speech was delivered ander the following circnmstanceg : 
On the 2l8t of January, 1833, Wilkins, the chairman of the 
judiciary committee of. the Senate, introduced a bill for the 
purpose of enforcing the collection of duties on imported 
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ffoods. ' Wilkins was a Pennsylvania senator, and beldntfed to 
tne same class of politicians, geographijcally and polfticaUy, 
with Wobetoi*, with whom he united to force the South to obja- 
dlence to a sectional majority: and as chairman of the jtidrt- 
dary committee, as well as the exponent of a violent and 
bitter ^ggrcfifltve party, he advocated extreme meastifcs of 
force, to hold a sovereign State in subjection to the general 
Government. 

Various resolutions were before the Senate arising from thfe 

Sroclamation of Jackaon, among whioh were those of Clayton, 
f Delaware, strongly sustaining the general Government * 
and also a series of resolutions oSfered by Grandy, of Tennes* 
see, embracing similnr views. Thns exhibiting the tendency- 
of minor geographical .interests to combine with stronger see- 
tiona! divisions for the purpose of temporary gairt, bat too 
often impelled by party considerations to seek an impure 
alliance with sectional power. 

Calhoun, the great statesman of the day, wUh a f\ill undet- 
itanding of the mighty idsue, introduced into the Senate a 
series a? resoTutions, which were the basis of the debate that 
occurred, for they struck the paralyzing blow to the seetioiiat 
Hniyority, !Vom which time and numbers only have enabled it 
to recover, and to seize with vandalic hand every department 
of the Government. 

The resolutions maintained, 

■1. **11iat the people of the several States composing these United States 
are united as parties to' a constitutional compact, to which the people of 
••ch State acceded as a separate sovereion community^ each binnhig itself 
by its own particular ratification ; and tMt the union, of which the said 
eMnpact is the bond, w a anion between the States ratifying the aanM. 
• 9. ^^ That the people of the several States, thus united b^* the eonstitu- 
tionil compact, in ronning that instnument and in creating a general 
Government to carry into effect the objects for whkh they were formed, 
delegated to that Government for that purpose certain definite powers, 
to be exercised jointly, reserving at the same time, each State to itself, the 
resi<luary mass of powers to be exercised by its own separate Govemmeitt, 
and that whenever the general Oovemment assumes the exercise of powers 
net delegated by the compact, its acte are anavthqrifed and are of no 
eieot ; and that the same Uovemment m nM madt ike fiwil jud^ of the 
powers delegated to itj since that would wuike its discretvm and not the conslUtP- 
tion the measure of its powers ; but that, as in all other cases of compact 
among sovereign parties, without any common judffe, each has an equal 
right to judge for itself as well of the infraction as the mode and measure of 
redress** 

8. " That the assertion that the people of these United States, taken col- 
lectively as individuals, are now or ever \90r^ been uni^ on the principle of 
the social compact, and as such are now formed m\o one nation or people, or 
that they have ever been so united in any obe stage gf their politK>al exist- 
ence ; that the people of the several States composing the Union have not, 
as members thereof, retained their sovereignty ; that the allegiance of their 
citi;sens have been transferred to the general' Government ; that they have 
parted with the right of punishing treason through their respective State 
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Ocjvefirtneiits ; and llat they have not the right of judging m the hi«t reiort 
as to the extent of the poiTBrs resepv^t and^ of eonflequencet of those ^eh^ 
gated ; are Dot onl^r without Anttdation te ^ntth^ hot mn costrarf to tite 
most cwrtaiB aiMl plaiki1iiston<al hct» aad the elaareet ^Mkwtiatis of reaa^ni 
And all exftsrcisa of power on die general Gov^raooent, or any of U« depav^ 
mcDU clainili)^ authority from so erroneous assumptioQ^, mutt of aecQ8sity. 
be unooQstitutional — must teud inevitably to subvert the sovereignty of the 
States, to destroy the federal character of the Union, and to rear oa it» 
ruins a consoKdated Gorerdment, wHhout consl^tational check or Binitfl4 
iiotk^ and which mtKt neeessatily terminate in the h^s of liberty itmtf.** 

A^inst thefte "theories and opinions/' as Webster 8tyle<!( 
thorn, he maintained those theories and opinions which, in tn^iV 
rapid development, overthrew the constitotioti and subvertefl 
the Government. 

J. " Hiat the constitution of the United States is not a league, confed- . 
eracy or com|5act between the people of the several States in their sover- 
eign capacities, but a Government proper, founded on the adoption of the 
people, and creating direct relations between itself and mdividoals.** 

%. *' That no Sts^ authority has power to dissolve these relatkni ; Aaf 
noUiinp can dittsolve ihem but revolution ; and that, consequfintiy, thivtt %mm 
be DO such thing as seceasion withaut revolution.''^ 

3. *<rhat there is a supreme law, consisting of the constitutioa of the 
United States and acta of congress passed in pursuance of it, and treaties \ 
and that in cases not capable of assuming the charac-ter of a suit in law or 
equity, congress must judge of and finally hitferpret this suprehie law so 
often as^t has occaston to pass, act« of legislation ; and in cases capable t^ 
assuming and actually assuming the chariicter of a Miit, the inp^me court 
of the United States B the fiadl interpreter." 

, 4. '* That an attempt by a State to abrogate, annul or nullify an a^t ^ 
congress, or to arrest its operation within her limits on the ground that, in 
her opinion, such law is unconstitutional, is a direct usurpation on the just 
powers of the genera! Government and on the equal rights of other States—^ 
a plain violation of the constitution, and a proceeding essentially revolution- 
ary in its charmeter and tendency." 

Webster contended, In a lengthy and laborious speech, to 
prove the trnth of the above propositions. Their truth or fal- 
sity involved not only the health, but, we are prepared to admit, 
the longevity of the republic ; and is in implicit obedience to 
the acts and opinions of the Lincoln Government. The consti- 
tution is not a league, confederacy or compact, but a Goveril- 
ment proper; then the eonclusfon that every State is bound to 
obey the ^ws of this " Government proper,*' for nothing can 
dissolve the relations existing between the States but revolu- 
tion — that is, the States have the right to dissolve by revo- 
lution, but the existing Government must use the sword to 
suppress that right. It cannot be denied that the statesman of 
the North was attempting a policy which would rapidly destroy 
the State and Federal Governments, and the historian asks no 
other proof than the present exercise of federal power in the 
hands of the Lincolnites — the full and legal representatives oi 
that class of politicians of which Webster was for many years 
the sectional and representative head. Admitting the danger- 
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4f c^^yfii^»^A^1f^ wjfi^STfiu 

/' (m% .tondexKiy of ike ^ew lEtnglmi school of |ioliUce» it 10 r^ftd^ 
ujf i^ei'^^ivea that, r#lyi&g upou their numerical and aeotioual 
«l^joritj-H^ lu^ovity brougkt ab^al by a- ftiippo«ed affiuity, 
with the 'We»^«Tti Btate^-^the Now En^and poHticia&« and 
T*e»9-g«tig edHors wer© wi^ng, and Anltio»fi, to risk tho exist- 
ence of the Government on the effort to sustain the power they 
possessed; find they had but a short transition from the dea- 
paiiam of a majority to the deRpotiijm of the sword. 

We avoid a st^tooieAt or review of the argvuneot^^ of GaU 
^ua out. this ^ca^ion ; they are not oiily familiarized to the 
pttl>))Cy bu^t their truth and practical ability has .been proved 
fceyona; dispute or cavil. 

We can now clearly see that there was a regulajr and a sys- 
tcmatic purpose and phm, through the influence of the general 
Grovernmont, to destroy the principled on which it was cou- 
^'uctedy and a brief allusion to leginlativo and executive eon 
croachmoAts will demonstrate oar position. 
* it wAt a natural sequenee tlmt executive patronage and Grov- 
MFniii«ntal inflfience should progress han«l in hand, and with aw 
equal grade. The same majority that elected a PresidenJ wa» 
the constituents of a majority of the House of Hepresontatlves; 
and the si^me influence manifested in State elections was soon 
to exhibit the same corruptioa in the Senate of the United 
States. . f * 

In referefvce to tho onor#ackinent of executive patronage, the 
relations that Calhoun bore to the ahbject, hie efforts and his 
Arguments will alike Hlustrate the history of the statesman and 
the wisdom of his policy. 

On tho 9th of Februar;jr, 1B35, Calhoun, the chairman of a 
select committee appointed to inquire into the extent of the 
/executive patronage, made a full and accurate report; which 
not only defied opposition, though it mot with but little, it illus- 
trated one of 'the dangerous avenues by which corruption 
aoR^ht to fatten on the resources of the (xovernment. 

Calhoun introduced his reports on tha 9th of February, and 
• o« the 13th of the same month, 1835, he made one of his mas- 
terly speeches. 

That coiTuption was seizing upon high places, was a fact not 
to be denied; the Government expenditures in eight years, 
from 18:^ to 1833, had risen from $11,490,460 to 822,713,755, 
not including paj'ments on account of thje public debt, tho vast 
influence aiising from the public lands, and the patronage from 
I Our Indian relations. 

. The most philosophic and practical view that could have 
been taken of this subject presented itself, with all its force and 
truth, to the mind of Calhoun, in reference to the effects of this 
great, growing and excessive patronage on our political condi- 
tion and prospects. Instead of atyengthening our political in- 
stitutions, it hikd tended t« sap their foundations; public morals, 
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i<l»lirl cf beijftg {HiriAed and ^FeJigtb«B»d, h«d b#ooiae <k» 
MMiedf and Bubserviency to p(yw6r bfl^ oocapied ihe placcy of • 
wmterested and noble attac^bment to ^rincipim. * 

There is no donbt of the clear' impressions which existed 6rt 
tfce mind of Calhoun, as early as the year 1835, in reference to 
tte corruptions and the downward tendcnoy of the Govern- 
ment. With wisdom and energy Ue Btood forth the ^reat leadr 
iug aoi)servativ« statesaum of %ae eountry, to mawtain the «ao» 
ttitiilion Bm4 tfae €roiiief«iitedit mi its integrity, and, if po«MbU» 
to axtend' its tw n p o t m y •xi«ten«e amono^ th« nations of i\m 
tmrth. Pot, h% %imif §aid, "the disease ift dally het^ominff more 
•g^rarated and dangemtiB. and if it be permitted to advance 
for a few years longer with the rapiditj^ with which it has of 
late, it win soon pass beyond the reach of remedy." The ques- 
tion was not: "how, or where, or with whom the dauber orifi^ 
inaied^ but how it ,ia to be aiT^ted ; not the cnuse, but mk 
remedy; not how aor instiiutlont and liberty hav9 been eudaa^ 
gered, bvt hoW tbey mw te he TemMndJ* 

Bat onr Kbei<tie« w^e endangerml, and amoag the most de« 
illructW© prtnciplw beghining townfbld'theipftdves at this time 
may be notffced the springing into existence of the abolition 
societies, and their wicked and malicious introduction of aboli- 
tion petitions. 

Webeter adroitly held himself aloof fron^ the abolition socie- 
ties, but He never opposed their (UsignSy or the pre**entation of 
their potitiws. Watistor waa in aantimimt aud principle op- 
jio««d to slaTery ; tuid though not daring- 1<^ ftttauk it openly or 
threotly, he was eatisfied tnat the rapid development of tire 
whHe ra<?e would nntlermine it as an institoffon. 

The lives ()f Webster and Calhoun flilly illustrate th^ir repre- 
sentative position, and presents the couflicting interest which 
existed under the consUtntion in their most practical bearing. 
Webster eontondhig for enlarging the powors of the general 
Government, wHh the fall exerujte of its expansiYO qnergy^ 
Calhoun, for its testrioted and circumscribed constittttonal 
Hmit«. Their powitions are fully illustrated hv the fhHowing 
reference to the views of Calhoun, enough having been said to 
show how entirely antipodal Webster was in cverj- thing ap- 
pertaining to the interest of the South j thereby destroying his 
character and his efforts as a national statesman. In illustrat- 
ing the views of Calhoun, I will here insert a document of 
singular force and ability as a political paper; it was of great 
value before the dissolution ol' the Union, on account of the 
practical philoeophy it contained; now it belongs to history, and 
ODgKt to be preserved and remembered. I allude to the follow- 
ing resolutions oifered by Calhoun in the Renute of the United 
States, on the 27th of December, t?37, in reepect to the rights 
of the States and the abolition of plav/Bj^' ; 

1. '' That in the adoption of the federal «o««tltaiiiom the States adopdoff 
the same acted, severally, as free, independent and sovereign States ; and 
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41 okvummt jm^ ^mmM 

tkvt eMh ibir it seir, by tt9 own Tohmtery Mt^ elitored iht6 tke tTnklB 4iMk Hm 
wew to Ud increased tecmity ag^nst all ^ angers </om«f(^ a« weB as ^oftvapi^ 
and the more pevfett and aecare enjoyment of Its advantages-— natQF^ 
political and social.** « 

2. '' That in delegating a portion c^ their powers to be* exercised hv tiM 
Federal Goyernment, the Statjes retained, severally, the exclusive ana so!^ 
fight over their own domestic institutions and police, and are done respdn- 
iffile for thefn ; and that any intormeddKng of any one or more ^ates, or 4 
eots^inatiofl <^ therf citiKeas,'witk the doaiestie institiitiorw and polk*#of 
tto dtbei^ on any graond ar ander aoy pretest wbaterio p i Jiti eaU ammI 

3ie|^oiia*-vith a tiew to Abeir «l(beratioa or sp lMwo wio a , ia an mmmaptktk 
superiority not wj^pranted by tka oonstitutioiii, insulting to tliA' Stataa iia« 
tcHWed with, tending to endanger their domestic peace and traMHiility^ 
fubversiv.e of the objects for which the constitution was formeci, and, by he* 
Pessary consequence, tending to weaken and destroy the Union itselt* 

3. *^ That this Grovernment was instituted and adopted by the several 
pitates of this Union as a common agent, in order to carry mto effect the 
powers which they had delegated by the consthntion for thorr muttial se- 
icvritT and prasp^rity ; and that in' AiHilmeBt of th^ h9gh and ^ored trust, 
this Government is bound so t4i eaevriflB its no wars as to git^e« as fHl* as maf 
}^ practauable, imveaaeii Mabilitf and sdcantji to the dmnagtic tnttitntiDns 
of the States that 00010008 th» Unian, and that it 14 tlw soWaMi di|ty of tha 
Government to rasist ajl aUempts bpfine portion of the Union to use it aaaA 
instrument to attack the domestic instStutious of . another* or to weaken or 
destro)' such institutions, instead of strengthening and upholding them ias it 
is in duty bound to dp." 

4. "That domestic. slavery, as \t exiFts in the Southern and Western 
States of this Unian, epniposes an important part of their domestic institu- 
tions, inherited from tbw anoestori, and exisfing at the adoption of the 
constitution, by wludi ifr is reoogniaed aa oonsikitting aa «Mantial elenenl 
in the distribution of f^ powart among .the BWitos, a»d tbat na change of 
opinion or feeling on t^ part pf the other States ^.the Union ia relataoa to 
it can justify them or their citizens in opan and systematic stacks thervon, 
with a view to its overthrow ; and that all such attacks ^re in manifest vio- 
lation of the mutual and solemn pledge to protect and defend eacli other, 
given by the States, respectively, on entering into the constitutional compact . 
which formed the Union ^ And as snoli^ is a manlfeat breach of faith and It 
violation of the mqpt solemn obtigationm moral and religiaus," 

d. *' That the intermeddling of any State or States, or their citiaeni, to, 
abolish alavery in this district, or in aAy of the Uarrltories^ an the ground of 
under the pretext that it is immoral or sini\)l, or the passage of any act or 
measure of congress, with that view, would be a direct and da^^igerous at- 
tack on the institutions of all the slaveholding States." 

6. " That the union of these States rests on an equality of rights and ad- 
vantages among its members; and that whatever destroys that equality, 
tends to destroy the Union itself; and that*it is the solemn duty of all, and 
more especially of this body, which rtpres^nls tlie States in their corporate 
capacity, to resist all attempts to discnmiaato between tha States in extend- 
ing the benefits of tlw Government to the several portions oi' the Union, 
and to refuse to extend to the Southern and Western States any advantage 
which would tend to strengthen pr render them secure, or to increase their 
limits of population by the anne^iation of new territory or States, on the 
assumption, or under tne pretext; that the institution of slavery as it exists 
among them is immoral or HnfuT, <jr otherwise t>bnoxious, would be contrary 
to that equity of rights aw^' a i vaaiagp s wUch the constitution was intended 
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to secure alike to all the members of the Union, and would in effect, diB- 
franc-hitic the sla^ehc^dlng States, bj ivfthhol^ng Iroin tbe& Aie advantages 
vhile it subjected them tathe burdens of GoveraoieBt.'* 

Calhoun advocated these resolntions with 'great ability in a 
philosophic aud elaborate speech, which so clearly sets forth 
lh« eharacier of the Goverament that \% is jdaemed unoece^ 
pury t^ ex^niue it. History, in a few year^, will pUce tlie 
eternal stamp of truth upon them. 

At the aame times let it be historieally remembered, how 
Webster ^tood upon thia momentou^ueat^ou — never aiding to 
ch«ck the progress of abolition societies, to stop the flood of 
incendiary matter brought to the Soulh by the naails, or to 
8appr%9s th« odious p^tition^ that constantly crowded upo« 
ingress. 

In ihLa negative position, be viewed with composure the 
Btaba inflicted on. the eanMitutiqn ; and iu advocating tho ag- 
gressive aiid eucroaching tendency of a sectional majority, he 
BSCjd iiis talent with activity iind energy to plant the seeds of 
«^ revolution, whivb aljl m*^ luight have forcspen, with an accu- 
cacy of prediction as c^taip as the harvest follows the seed 
time. 

Who is t^D blaA)^? Will not honest history write out in th« 
dai'k apd damning hues they deserve, not only the mere uam^t 
of the busy nnd bi^e abolitionist, the inceudiary and the va- 
grant politician, but a|so oqooect with them in true fellowship 
Uie boasted stateshiaa of the J^orth, who could stand calmly by 
and see the Union die, a4nidst so much blood and cnruage, 
, rather than forego the teniporary advantages resulting from 
tho prodominamic of a sectional majority. Calhoun has left a 
far better Union record than Webster, because Culhoui;i em- 
braced those theories of our jCrov<^rnment which would hav« 
sustained the^ eqpajity designed by the constitution, and, con- 
sequent!}!, have, prolonged the exibtence of the Union, while 
Webster and liis party at the JN^orth embraced the very doc- 
trine that 4iwe the ahip of State, with rapidity and violence, 
against every rock and quicksand a&d shoal. 

Everett atKl Seward o^jitlived Webster, physically, but their 
naities will bo linked in the black list of those who, on the page 
of history, are known to have prostituted talent, character, 
patriotism, aud all that honorably men hoki dear, on the altar 
of a low and base selfishness, which honor and statesmanship 
alike despise. 

Wei ster and Calhoun were each cabinet ministers, and dis^ 
tinguished iu their |)Osition. The. statesmanship of each, in 
their respective stations in the cabjnet, can be properly under- 
stood by a fair examination of their views. 
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MAifvtACVttt o9 #<» fttf iy-ftefc soirrii. 



ABX. m.^iUMTrgMxn:mM of wunsi iv tmm awrs. 

EXPOSITION OF A PLAN t« ••VIATB ^99 BfSAVTIirrniR 0» GtlXAtS ^(TM^^MB TO tMI 
MANll4MTlTIi^ OF WWm W ItfUTA GABOtlVA, KTC* 

^Tbe ftuciewi^l cultivation of a crop, in ft saitaM© 9(n\ &rti 
d^Ate, fcj a thing of natare; and need not (nterpotie, exx^pt'td 
sow and to harvest. Cotton seems to grow in onr soil and 
Climate spontaneously, yet cotton cannot be ■cultivated in manj 
portions of the wottd, elten under the constant care of th© 
most experienced cfotton planters. The manuftvcttiTe of cotton 
has succeeded best in those c!ltnat€te T^^hete it reftwfts to be pi^ 
duced ; hence, the durabHity and 'fiiclHty of tranftportation. of 
cotton, give it a value which it would not possess Wdre It 
instantly pefishaWe, or as h^avy as ametnl. .Grne maftttfacttire 
would be confined to the pldce of production, and the double 
labor of harvest and manufacture would have to be pcfform^d 
at the same time. Considef th« condition of a plantation wkel^ 
Ijhe picked -uotton of to-day ttfmt be coiirverted into yam o^ 
feloth to-morrow, otherwise ' the years labor is lost. Suob a 
change in the durability of cotton would. destroy it in this 
Southern country, and limit its cnlti^ttbn to small tracts upon 
the borders of hcaHhy populous regions. Aikefi would become 
a cotton region, and the rich lands of the Mississippi would be 
abandoned. The European and Nmihem manufactories woulil 
ceas^, and the value of cotton would be above silk. 1 have pre- 
sumed tliis preternatural change in one of the qualities of cotton, 
to impress the fact that such is th« condition of the produce <>f 
the vine. The durability of the tipe grape scarcely exee#d8« 
l^w days; hence, its conversion !nto wine must be immediate. 
The produce and mannfhctnre must be simnltaneons, and is so 
done in all vine-growing t^ijibns, and can be done in Afken, so 
far as labor is concerned. The mashing, pressing and stowing 
away of the riiomings yiAt»g^ can readily bo done in the after- 
noon, and quiet sleep may refVesh the .laborer for hM next days 
work. Such woulcf be a happy 'Condition of thihgs, were it 
possible, and possible it must Ibe made, (ft Aiken must abandon 
the ferape culture. ' 



♦ Resolntioils adopted Rj the Alfc«%'VlTi© (Jfowfn)^ mdHorticQltttral Association, 
August 23d, 18«1 1 

Jiesolifd, That the thanks of this Msociation are duo to Prof. Wm. Hume, of 
Charleston, for hig very able and elaJborate essay and series of exporinients upon 
the grape juices and wines of oi*r Country: and that wo comtnend it to public 
attention, m it valuable ooatributiop te licieuoc, and an effort to elucidate a sub- 
ject, obscure in itself, but of vast praetical import^ince to our growing prosperity. 

Resolved, That, appreciating tlio compliment which the author has paid to our 
sc^ciety of making it the m«dibili of CoittttauiHcation With the public, we request a 
copy for the press, and^-hat a committee of three be appointed to make the neces- 
sary arrajngemeuts for its publicaCion. 

Coramitt<3e appointed in accordanoe with the above resolution: Messrs. H. W. 
Ravenel, J. H. Oomish add J. C. Wood. 
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It dAnnOt be tmlmdwTi to my readers that the *wfnfe-making 
fegiotis of the world are limited, while the geographical dfafti- 
Imtion of the grape ia nniversal. The first SdttTers of America 
!fbTiTid the grape growing fuXitriantfy everywhere. The GKLv\f 
writers on Carolina proclaimed it as naturally adaptdd to the • 
production of wino,'oU and silk. Persons experienced In thesfe 
productions were alone necessary to develop the natural re^ 
©ourees of* the country. The "Swiss were established at Pufj^s^ 
burg, the French at ^ew B6rdeauX, and the Huguenot on thfe 
French Saniee — each with the intention to cultivate the grdpe, 
And to manufacture wine. TJjpward of one hundred years havfe 
passed away since the establishment of these wine-producing 
^lonfes, and who ever heard of the exportation of a slngte 
cask, or the home coneumption of a single bottle of potable 
wine ? ' 

Jf. St. Pierre* pubFished a book of instruction in wine mak- 
ing in London, in the year 1772, for the express use of the Carb- 
Ihaa vine growers settled at New Bordeaux, in Carolina, whi^^h 
Beems not to have accomplished the design of the author — for 
the English were as unsuccessful as the Freneh and Swlsl 
Suffice it to say, that the vine culture Vas abandorted, and wint 
making proved a failure. The mime of New Bordeaux is not 
seen on the recent maps of the States, but on the older nlaps it 
will be found in Abbeville district, somewhere between Cam- 
bridge and the court-house. 

The knowledge of so palpable a failure to produce a saleable 
wine, undertaken by experienced wine makers from the best 
wine-producing countrj^, is calculated to chill the ardor of the 
i^^me-growing association of Aiken, and to rndace a fear that 
one hundred years hence, the names of New Bordeaux and 
Aiken will only be known as places where the grape was culti- 
rated, and whore wine was not made. We have no historical 
evidence of the cause of failure at New Bordeaux, but havfe 
reason to believe that the first disappcrintment proceeded from 
the inability of the European grape to adapt itself to our climate. 
8uch has been since pi*oved in our times, and now the Culti- 
vated native grapes are alone relied ufon in Aiken as the ma- 
terial from which wine may be made. Aiken thus far, excels 
New Bordeaux. The soil and climate pr6<luce the fruit abitn- 
dantly. The skilfli! conversion of the grape juice into wine is 
what remains for the aesociation to effect; and 1 am sorry to 
proclaim my belief that it is not so easily dorte as many have 
supposed. A wfeak, acid wine may be abundantly produced at 
Aiken by the European method of manufhcture; but it will be 
unsaleable for domestit; consumption. The manufacturers of 



• ** Art of plsntiDg and c«)|iTMiag ^ fln«h «#<lt04kia«, i|M»f »pd 0wtwn1<t 
wiDes, according to the moat approved BiuthofU in the |ii02>t c(4abi»tvd wiae coitfi- 
tries in France, ^y Denis (k St. Kerf o.** 1 ToL, l^o. l^otidoA. lYtt. ' 
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factitious wine» will eoon dificover tiiat it is too fioid for tibeir, 
purpoaes. It will cost more to repair it tjbao it is worth, and « 
better wino may be made without the introduction of souf 

trape juice; hence^ I have rcasoo lo bolieve that the demand 
>x the present dads of Aiken wine will bp very limited, and 
the price will not repay the labor of production* Aiken mu^t 
follow the fate of Kew Bordeaux if a radical ohange iti not 
effected in the present system of manufacture, and if we do 
not succeed in producing a better quality of wine. ' 

Unpleasant as this announcemeBt may be, it is, nevertheleat, 
the result of ealm reflection oi ail the presented conditiona. 
discouraging as it must appear to the vine growers, it will ult^ 
matelylead to a revolution of the whole system^ and will Uk- 
volve a simple principle which may be practiced suocessfully. 

To discover error, is the first step to reform. I have discov- 
ered a fundamental error in the wine culture in Aiken, which, 
if reformed, will lead to success; if persisted in, will end in di«^ 
appointment. There are certain natural laws that fiiust always 
be regarded^ and failure is always the result of the neglect of 
these laws. These laws have been disregarded among the wine 
growers of Aiken, and Iftrust that it wUl bo only necessary to 
point them out, to convince the association that obedience tcT 
law is essential to success. 

I have already remarked that the g^graphical distribution 
of the vine was universal, while the wine-making, regions of 
the globe were limited. A careless thinker would say^ that 
wherever God has planted the vino, there man was designed tp 
make wine; but such is not the (ruth. The climate best adapt- 
ed to the production of the grape is not adapted to the mauv 
facture of wine. A warm climate brings the grape to perfec- 
tion, but warmth is destructive to the. vinous fermentation. 
Hence, at the temparature th^t the grape succeeds best, the 
Juice cannot be converted into wine ; and in the proper climate 
for the successful production of wine, the grape will not came 
to perfection. Th« production of wine requires both heat and 
cold, both summer and winter — one to produce grape, tbf 
other to produce the wine. Hence, an examination of the wine 
rc^ions-of the world will exhibit a warm surhmer — about equal 
in length to the time necessary for maturing the fruit — immedi- 
atelv followed by a moderate winter. A temperature of 60° is 
well suited to make wine, but will not produce a sweet grape. 
A temperature of 90° is well adapted to the g^ape, but will cer- 
tainly produce a sour wine. The summers of Franco, Spain, 
and Portugal are warm enough to bring the grape to perfec- 
tion, and just long enough to complete the maturity at the com- 
mencement of winter; so that the wine maker receives the 
fruit at the time when the temperature is best adapted to the 
fltMOMiftf! cWlrtrtwofi of the jfiice h\t©Hrine by the process of 
th6 viiUHM fermentation. He fe"^ls no apprehension of produc- 
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lug ft sonr wine ; and if vinegar is desired, h6 mnst adopt a spe- 
cial proceeig to institute the acetic fermentation. A reference to 
the climate of all wine regions will point out the peculiarities 
whiofe I have Stated. The wine region of Madeira is 2,000 feet 
above the level of ike oeean ; thus, elevation compensates for 
latitude, and the summer and winter are brought together at 
tlie period of maturity^ of the ^it. 

Prom the above observations, we *may assume that there is 
an especial 'adaptation of climate to the grape culture, which 
(ioes not exist in all parts of the world ; and although the vine 
may grow in every latitude, wine cannot be made in every 
ptaee. If we apply this principle to Aiken, we will discover 
thie first germ of distrust, and the explanation of the cause of 
f^ifure to make a sound wine. The summer is too long for the- 
kinds of grape culUvsted. They ripen too 6oon. August is 
too warm to effect a sovnd fermentation. The acetic fermenta- 
tion will accompany the vinous, by virtue of the high tempera- 
ture, and a mixture of wine and vinegar will be the result. The 
smell or chemical examination clearly announces this fact ; and 
although the removal of the acetic acid is possible, it would be 
betiter to have prevented its fhrmation. 

In^^roclaiming an evil of such mi^nitude, it is proper that I 
should point out a reriiedy, and induce the members of the 
association to assist in correcting the error. We have seen that 
the grape matures too early for the wine-making seasoh. We 
cannot shorten the season, but we can look about and find a 
grape that takes longer to come to perfection. We desire a 
grape that will ripen in. October, if wine making be the object. 
Our forefathers selected the earliest varieties for table use, and 
we have undertaken to make wine out of table grapes. %e are 
still engaged in producing new varieties by cultivation, and 
rcjeice at the production of a new early variety. Our endeav- 
ors should be the reverse ; we desire an October varjoty ; and 
sieh a variety, cultivated in Aiken, will immediately remove all 
* apprehemiroii of Aiture failure to make a sound wine. Table 
grapes in Europe are produced throughout the summer, and the 
earlier the production the better they sell; but no man attempts 
to make wine in summer out of table grapes. The wine grape^ 
mnst necessarily be a late grape; and if it is not a late grape, it 
is not adapted to the manumcture of wine. 'The heat of a 
French summef is as hostile to the manufacture of wine as the 
heat of an Aiken sumpier; and it is useless to expect to do that 
in Aiken which oannot be done in natural wine countries. Sum- 
mer is the time for making white wine vinegar in France, and 
white wine vinegar may be easily and suocessmily made in Aiken ; 
but a sound wine, according to French methods, can never be 
made in Aiken duriiig the motfth of August. The grape or the 
process must be changed, in order eitlier to bflng tie maturity 
of the fruit to cool weather, or te yr^8#rv# lh« j«ioe Until the 
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temperature Buits the vinouB fermentation. Our first endeavor 
should be to seek out later varieties, and stock tbo vineyardfi 
with them for future use ; and until that is accomplished, other 
expedients may be employed to obviate the disadvantage of 
climate, and the error of planting a gi^pe which comds to 
maturity to<^ early for manufacturing purposes. 1 am not pr^ 
pared to point outT substitutes for the present cultivated grapii^ 
of Aiken ; it is sufficient to direct attention to an error already 
committed; and many varieties which have bQen diseovere^ 
and rejected for the virtue which I recommend, should b^ 
restored to popularity and actual utility. That such neglected 
varieties do exist, is manifest from the jSbllowing extract of a 
letter from the Hon. J. H. Hammond, dated September 13tl^ 
1860, and we may also infer that he has reason to. value a later 
rape : " I send you a few bunches of wild grapes. The two 
arger grapes I got from a distance ; the smaller grows in my 
field here, where it has been undisturbed from jts first Appear- 
ance, though some fifteen or more crops have been planted and 
cultivated just around and above its long roots. The loaves of 
these vines have di^ppeared for two or more weeks, but tho^ 
grapes would hang on until Christmas if permitted. These ar# 
to me very iijteresting grapes; and if your analysis is at all 
favorable, 1 propose to cultivate them extensively. For i?aer« 
taste I know no wild grape, really^ wild grape, tg compare with, 
them, save the Catawba, and they have no foxy flavor." For 
what object this extensive cultiva4:ion is designed, I am not 
told ; but T trust that the observation and sagacity of the wri- 
ter has discovered what I have endeavored to enforcQ above, 
viz : that a later grape is better adapted to wihe making. Am 
exam5;#ition of these wild grapes, m^e on the 17th of ^Septem- 
ber, places two of them on a par with the Catawba, Warren 
and Isabella, examined on the 4th of August, as regards si4# 
and maturity, and the third equalled them in maturity, as 
examined* on the 26th of August. The process of maturity 
was thus considerably in arrears with th^ cultivated grapss, 
but two months of time remained to complete the process; and 
the ability to remain on the vine until required for use, is an 
^vantage greatly to be desired. The greenest of the Hedoliife 
grapes (Hammond's), on the 17th of September, was ripei* than 
the New York Isabella of the 27th — being in sweetness as 1047 
to 1038, and in acidity as 3.13 to 3.63 ; hence, the neglected 
grape of the Eedcli&) plantatioa was a better fruit than the 
renowned Isabella, from New York, which now sells at thirty 
seven and a half cents per pound in the City of Charleston. 

I have given these, suggestions of a later maturing grape 
to correspond with the practice of other wine-growing coun- 
tries, and to meet a difficulty cocu^eeted with the produce of the 
vine at Aik0ii. We are in th« oondition of a cotton planter 
who caa 4) either a|»re«^¥^^ tfaftftport nor manufacture his j>ro- 
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docB. For the grapes, after the 20th August, "ranish rapidJy*' . 
fyoBft the vines fVom various causes. If tiie fruit is gathered, it 
will ndther dry nor remain sound; *nd if the produce is 

Pressed and fernf^nted, an mnpotable liquor may be expected, 
'bus, it is manifest that most of the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of the vine gronvers of Aiken proceed from th^ ntonoon- 
ftjrmity of the season of vintage with the season of fermenta- 
tion ; and, notwithstanding the beautifbi and highly esteemed 
Vftrietiee so «uocessfViIly cultivated about Aiken, they are all 
obnoxious to the charge of being objectionable to wine manu* 
fticturing purposesi, only beeause of their maturity in July and 
August. " 

But while desiring better things, we need not neglect wlra^ 
we have. Nature is ever bountiful, Hud if she has delayed the 
winter beyond the reach of duration of tlie grape, she has Hxed. 
a temperature beneath the soil adequate to our purposes, and 
may be Reached by moderate labor. The mean annual tena- 
jlerature of Aiken is about 62° ; hence, cellars exioavated from 
twenty to forty feet will always preserve this temperature, and 
fermentation can be safely conducted at 65**. A cellar of suffi- 
cient dimensions and depth will sensibly eorrect th^ error 
iflready committed, and it may be advisable for the asfioeiatioii 
to undertake on its own charge the (Construction of one f^r ex- 
perimentalparposes, and ha-fe it completed before the next 
vintage. When its efficacy shall be established, prWate enter- 
prise wilh construct as many move as are i»eqirieito fbr the 
increasing productions. The advastagee of wine-c^lats »r# 
ftilly established in all wine-producSng regions from the Gre- 
eifin islands to the Bbine, and how much more necessary mast 
tfeey be to us who are constrained to vintage in the midst of 
siraimer. The cellar is designed to oontaiA the fermenting vats 
and casks, not only to protect them from the influence of th^ 
constant summer heat, but also from the general riciseitudes of 
the climate under which we undertake to perforta inoompatiblv 
operations. They are tha security of the wine maker, and are 
as necessary in winter as in summer. The appendage of a 
wine-cellar to a vineyard* is as necessary as the erection of a 
barn to a field, or a corn-crib to a corn-patch ; unci ho who is 
convinced of these •necessury buildings on a farm, can fully esti- 
mate the value of a wine-cerlar, and may hereafter wonder liow 
he could have concluded to plant a vineyard and neglected to 
construct a wine-cellar. But a ready excuse may be given: 
"How was I to know before trial that ray vines would produce 
fruit, and that those fiiiit contained tlie proper elements for 
wine mailing? My neighbors who arc in advance of me pro- 
duce a sour wine, although I eat n sweet grape. If their sweet 
grapes only make a sour sdfk^, which I cannot drink, I see no 
use for a cellar, nor a tfntyafd either. I have no means of 
knowing whether it is ttc grjtpo or the man that makes the 
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wjLne, but I hftvo tl^iOQg tasfttcions that both are to blame. 
The man either does sot know how, or the grape is wrong in 
aemething. FrenchiaeAi haye tried with no better guoeees, and 
I have seen no wine ipade in Aiken like thait which I buy in 
Charleston.'' ^heee are, natural, interesting and grave'reftec- 
tione, an4 vforihy of a reply ^ and if we succeed in demonatrat* 
ioig that the fault ie neither in the fruit nor the man^ but in the 
eonourring oondiiioA of thingB, we may hope to induce our 
ectfnplainant not only U> plant % vineyard, but dig a deep eellar 
also. 

In the examination of details for proper replies to the -dovibt^ 
above expressed, it is necessary to state some things which 
laay be known in order to reach other things which are nn- 
kaewn. It is convenieoji to commence with foreign winee 
be£»re we discuee the demettie, or examine minutely the mate- 
fi|^ which we possesa for making wines like those which are 
imported. It is important te compajre the composition of the 
jiiice of foreign grapee with corresponding wines said to b# 
Bft^nufactured out of them^ and from researches and compari- 
sons between the native grape juice and the commercial win% 
we may be enaUed to draw valuable conclusions, not only 
benefioiial to health but to the purse, and determine the exact 
line where nature ceases her beneficent work, and where man 
commences to display bis fraud, avarice and rapagity. 

By a eareful examination of what is done abroad. out of th^ 
iai»e ma^tei^iala iwhich natujre has supplied at home, we caa 
l^arn bow to profit by what is beneficial, and to reject what ia 
i^forious. Art i^as limits aa well as qualitiW; and impositions 
e« the eredulous and ignorant are not uniVequently practiced 
ky the wine makers. But, in a country like ours, where the 
irmeyard may be mmte infinite, a fair article may al waya be 
fiiQdueed in aufficiept qaantity to supply a liberal demand, and 
%o m^ve art need be learned npr practiced beyond what is n&- 
teasmry to snpf^ a gpodt anund wine. 

or WmS AND ORAPB JUICE. 

Wine is said to be " the Juice of the gfape, ferpaented ;" the 
mice of the grape is the fluid obtained by expressing the ripe 

fruit; and fermentation is ii cliCinu al process, by which changes 
are effected in the constituents of the grape Juice. By ifer- 
mentation, grape juice is transformed into wine; and from grape 
juice alone can wine be made. By fermentation, the grape 
sugar of the juice is transformed into alcohol, with the escape 
of certain quantities of carbon and oxygen, which are no longer 
requisite to the sugar, and do not enter into the composition of 
the alcohol. During fermentutionj the sugar may be said to 
die and the alcohol to be born ; thuS| the death of the sugar of 
the grape juice, and the birth of th^ alcohol of wine, is really 
and truly the only clmnge effected; and the change of the name 
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<C juice into wine implfos ft# otiMf p foc <w o . AH tfdo witie must 
teve 'b#«ii oaee gi*»p6 jii4««, ati^ All g<«p^ jrftce contft^ne the 
material <mt of which wine may be fermeftted. Bert if, by a 
dexterous operattoti, the sugar of ihe fnice could be extreoted, 
and the defoiency replaced bj alcohol in oorreBponding qifa» 
tity, it would be a qaestfon of casirilrtry to determine whether 
we hare made wine. We hfive wine in oompoeition, bttt we 
have not prepared it according to deflnttion. We have the 
same results, but have not pursued the established method. If, 
on the other hand, we abstraet the aloohol fVom wine and f9* 
■tote the proper (quantity of sugar, we truly hare not grape 
jiice, but we hare its equivalent. We have a flufd ickmtiaU in 
eom|K>sition with it, and which is oap«ble of* b^ng again ootH 
verted itfto wine. 

I have been thus prolix, tb eftdeltVinr to i^^move froM the 
mind of the "rcade* any remnant of superstitien Irhieh'fntaer 
ignorance may have attached to the so-called vinous f^»*mea4a« 
tiou. It is nothing more than an ekpr^Miion indieating the break- 
ing up of one equivalent of grape sif gar, composed or carbea 1>#, 
hydrogen 28, oxygen 28; into i^ur eqalvalents of aldoh^ 
composed, each, of carbon 4, hydrogen 6, oxygen 2 ; eight eqal^ 
alcnts of carbonic acid, eompo8ed,cach,of earbon %, olrygea 2, 
and fbar equivalents of water, composed, each, of oicy gen 1. hy- 
drogen 1. Thus, 1 W p<>unds of crystalline gr^ sagar cotitained 
in the juice, is "resolved into 46.46 pouwds of alcohol, which 
makes it wine j 9.09 poinds of water which also remains, and 
44.44 pounds of carbonic acid which esoapej*,. producing the 
effervescence wlrieh constitutes the wonkier and astonishment of 
the uninformed. If, then, the vinous fermentation is bo simple 
in its intents and results, we mav dismiss H with the single 
remark that, jwherever sugar may oe, and flrom whatever somret 
it may have been derived, it is prone to change into alecAol 
under fevorable conditions; and its progeny, afcobol, is profie 
' to a similar fermentation, by which aeetie aeid is produeed. The - 
conversion of alcohol into acetic acid is as simple as the conver- 
sion of sugar into alcohol, and an accurate knowledge of the 
process is as important as that of the vinous fermentation. We 
wait to. learn whether oar grape juice shall be wine or vinegar. 
The vinous fermentation mak^s it wine; the acetic fermenta- 
tion makes !t vinegar. It may be wine to-day, and vinegar a 
week hence; and the only change by whk;h this disastrous con- 
version has been prpdaced, baa bees the abeorpiion of 2 atoms 
of oxygen from the air, and the consequent* Ims of 2 atoms e€ 
hydrpgen. Thus, alcohol s^nds : carbon 4, hydrogen 6, oxygeB 
2 ; by sobstitution of 2 atoms of oxygen for 2 atoms of hydro- 
gen, we have acetic aoid : carbon 4, hydrogen 4, oxygen 4— -an 
article which is not wine, although it is fermented grape juice ) 
and ao casuistry 'ean convinee the world that grape jutoe which 
has undergone the.aosiid fermeala^oft ia irifie. The {iracftieal 
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* 
fact 9oiftBeot*d iMth ti^M fMiiAiitAtWss i% tiMit tb» acetic it 
not piHtfi^ to dMur al. a iemMrai«#e below tt^.wkH«.t]i# 
'^ viiioui w\ill ; and tlia vittoit will rather cease altogether at 6&^ 
tliaD ^86 into the acetk. Hence, the prinelple of coed oelUirB 
in which the yinoua fermentation is to be eondueted. It ia now 
#a9j tounderBtand the difference between wine and white wln^ 
Tinepar, as produced from the Juice of the grape« By ferniea- 
iatioB in a cool locaKitj, th« sugar of the grap# is tranaformed 
into alcohol, which reniaia^ mixed with the water, acids and 
salta of the juica; and wbcu the alcohol is in due proportion to 
the water, the eomponnd, aa wiae, may be proeerred for an ii^ 
definite langth of, time. But if the locality be warm^ and i«b« 
alaohol.dafieiant in qnantityy tha mixture assumes the acetic 
fermentation, and white wine vinegar is produced^ which may 
aloo W proseryod fop an >nd«i&nite period. Thus, it is obvious 
tba* the taoiipcratare of tha plaoe, and quantity of sagar origin 
niiUy proaant in jthe juice, have detei*mined the kind of lem^e^ 
ta^<N% a^ produce "apeeiie results. Our wishes are not con« 
sv^tad. We asked for wine, and have i^eceived vinegar. Ash 
fijglKuft, but fimt laarn bow to ask curreotly, and wine will b« 
Misordad. 

To contemplate wiae, then, in its simplest fi>rm, is to identi^ 
it with grape juice, in whi^h the process of vinous fermentation 
has convert 100 parts Of sugar into 46.4^ ])aH« of alcohol, 
and calculation can sooa convert 46.46 parts ^f alcohol into 100 
parts of sugar, and restore the original grape juioe. Jt is. on 
this simple plan that I propose to compare the wines of the 
world with tha iprape Juioe of South Carolina, and determine 
th^ovotioally, and then pqacticaliy, the great problem that in* 
volves the prowerity of Aiken, and with it the whole aouthem 
portion of the former United States^ 

The ffrape grows and matures, the agrieulturist has finished 
his laJbor, the cneraist n<»w takes up the subject, advances a few 
steps, and then the practical artist eompletea the work. 



AttX IV.-DE. CABTWEICr&T OK TEB nG&O, UViVWlU). . 

Dr. Clarke argues, that 
* ^ Tke very name mrpmt oones froM $efpo^ to €rM$p ; and, tharsfbre, to 
l^cli it could be Bsither eura^ nor puniakmmit to go ^a their bdliei, i. •., 
to creep on at thejr bsd dgoe fima their ovaatioa.^ ^ 

Here he begs the question. He assumes that serpents were 
originally reptiles, and, in proof, adduces a name derived from 
the Latin-^a language which certainly does not date beyond 
the building of the Tower of Babel. It wo«dd be in point to 
show that the ophidii^ kiad woio aattiKi cjwepers before the 
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IWHH^'^as pTOnotmced agamst the nachash— "bttt not that they 
IqiVe beett «o called ftince — fbr whatever they were befbrf , they 
liawbe^n creepetBeverBince, and might, therefore, be properly 
Viamed serpents, wh^her ot-iginally created or subsequently 
^ndtmined to creep.' 

But, ftdmit that no serpent ever Walked erect, it avails 
ttotbhig vntkl it shall be fthown that the nachash walked erect 
^before the curse. This, says ]>r. Clai*:e, " is necessarily im- 
pU^ in tiiB panishmcht — on thy belly shalt thou ^o." By no 
means, ^otnin^ more is implied than thai he did not go on 
liis belly,, which does not involve walking'erect any more than 
yralking on ajl fours or flying. The^-e is no need to know what 
Or how gro^t the change was, otherwise it would have been 
jpevealed. It has not been revealed; reason cannot discover it; 
and fancy may invent ten thousand schemes, yet not approach 
the truth. Even if it were admitted that Dr. Clarke's nypoth- 
ejpis will explain all the phenomena, this is not enough to estab- 
/list it, for it is a principle of the law of circumstantial evidence 
"jtbat " nothing must be inferred, because, if true, it would 
account for the facts;*' but the circumstances must not be 
" capable of solution on any qther reasonable hypothesis."* 

** The force and effect of circumstantial evidence depend upon its incom- ' 
patihilitY with, and incapability of, explanation or solution upon any other 
s^iyoeitioii tkan thtt^ the trutli of the fact which it is adduced to prove; 
the mode of argument resembling t))e method of demonstration by the 
Yeductia ad atfswdum.'* — WUls* Circumstantial Evidence, 1 7. 

Dr. Clarke'a hypothesis cannot st^nd this test, for it is not 
Aiffienlt to imagine a form for the nachash, requiring leas change 
io convert it into the present form of serpents, than must have 
taken place to convert the ape from an erect to a horizontal 
progrewion. It is n6t necessary to borrow from, heraldry the 
winged serpent, sometimes represented on the escutcheon : nor 
from mythology the emblem of Caepk, the Good deity, M)und 
BCttlpturod on a. tomb in Thebes, for the pages of history 
furnish winged serpents in abundance. There are the serpents 
of Lybia and Ai|kDi^ with wiixgs like a bat, which the south 
winds h^iu^ to Egypt; the same, probably, as the garaph, which 
is said to oe proviaed with a sort of wings or parachute, by 
means of which, leaning on the extremity of its tail, it moves 
with ffreai veloeity. Serpents o^ India are mentioned, two 
cubits long, thaA flew about in 'the night. And modem writers 
attest the existence of winged serpents in Europe. Scalliger 
mentions a snake found among the Pyrenees, from whose sides 
proceeded cartilages in the form of wings. Le Blanc, quoted 
by Bochart, says that the woodaat the head of lake Chiamay 
are infested with large serpents, with bat-like wings, by the aid 
of which they move with great rapidity, leaning ou the ex- 
- - '■ 

* Wills on Ciroumfltantial Bvidence, 150. 
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tremUjT «f tbeir tatk.'*' TbMe ftatexaeiito m^jr be f»Mw0 Mr 
ex«^geri^ted j but th#re ia as much plapflibilit^.ui $h« imagiaih 
tion tliat the original nacbath was a fljring a«rpeiit, as tiiat h* 
was an erect ape* Indeed, tbe Cornier opioioB is &Tored hf 
some, and seems to be supported by Bfebr^w tradiUoo. A 
work already cited sdys : 

" The fomer part «f tkis eurpe [on Ibr belljr shall Ihoa go] will beoooto 
iatelliffibU eaough if we ^uppoBe timt the s^^pe•lt w«» prewMelj giftedl 
with tne power of flyii^* Tto, th0D, wbich corner to us as a Jpere matter 
of tradition, bears on the very face of it so strong a probability, and makes 
the nature of the curse so clearly intelligible, that we can tee but little 
objection to raceire !t*^ — Echoes of the Univeme^p. 115. 

If tbe nachash possessed wings, whicb were reduced to wing- 
like membranes or parachutes, or were entirely removed, h6 
was compelled to cease flying, and to go on his belly, by a 
slighter change than would have ireduced him from an erect to 
a ch^ropedal carriage. ^ 

But be that undertakes to determine the original form of th# 
Bachash, so that it may be the foundation of an argument, bi» 
certainly "intruding into those things which he hath hot 
seea.''t Mr. Pope's interrogatory concerning men, may b^ 
equally applied to things below,-^ 

" What can we reason but icom irbat we know ?** 

Of the form and faculties of the nachash before the ctiMe, 
nothing is known; therefore, upon them no reliable argunicuj 
can be established. But of the serpent, the ape and the negro, 
as they are, enough is known from which. to reason. licaviog 
the realms of fency, therefbre, let those arguments be exam- 
ined which are deduced fW>m what is known. Dr. Clarke 
does not intimate that the words "on thy bdly Shalt them 
go,'* are not a correct rendering of the original Hebrew. 
While those words do not imply that the nachash "walked 
erect," nor reveal his method of progression befbre tl>e curse, 
they mor^ than imply what it should be thenceforth. The 
ape does not go on his belly; the serpeiit does. To esea|>e 
the obvious conclusion from these fects, Br^ Olttfke wHtes, 
•*on thy belly (i. e., on all fo«rs) shalt thoa eof and tie gives 
this paraphrase : " Thou shalt no longer walk erect, but mark 
the ground equally with thy hands and fbet."t This is no 
accurate amplification ot the words " on thy h.elly,** nbr is 
the phrase ♦'on all fours" theh* equivalent, it must be con- 
cluded, therefbre, that the nachash may have gone on all fours 
or erect befcro the curse, but cannot have done so since; 
that the ape kind have gone either on all fours or erect ever 
since the curse; therefore, the-nacbash could not have been one 

• Univewa! Hirtory, rol. % p.*4ir Vc«. iil, p: 429, note S. Vol. xx, p. 69, Reli- 
gious -Enoyclopffidiay Title Serpent, 
t Ool. ii, 18. X On Gon. iu, 14. 
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4f tfUi kind; thM iha Mcpetti kiBd baiiie gone literacy on their 
Mlie8 ever ttnoe ^o o««i»,«»(l therefore the naohash n^ay have 
beeo of A^ Mospdnt kind. 

The aext ^>eoi^ca%>oti of the curse is : " Dust shalt thou eat 
«ii tb« daya of thy llfe,'''*-wbi«h Dr. Clarke paraphraaeB thus : 
Thou Shalt '^ihad tike 1;ke most stupid and abject quadr«ped, 
wHhoiit clAaiisit)!^ thy ftx>d;" and he remarks that the ajpe, 
tboQ^ pQssasan^all the means, ne^er oleaoses its food.'*' A<s 
cording to Nicander, one of the most noxious species of Mff- 
pe»tS4 the chtrsffdruSj or zarapk already mentioned,, subsists on 
dust alotis-t TW^ is not probable ; yet it is quite us true of aH 
Betpeii is as of the tape, that they do m>t eleanne their food ; and 
white the ape Aads cbieiy on fhiH, nuts and regetablei, th« 
aerpent itseds on toads, reptiles And ether animids eaui^ht^in the 
dtrt, aiul »«wallowed whole — tbtw includiag tkeir rotostines. 
Moving with their heads near the «arth, and oonstantiy liekinif 
oot their too^ifves, they must take ap more or \em dmrt. If tMs 
part of the eurae is to be taken literally, the balance is in f£n>t)» 
of the serpent; but Aev. Henry Qbristmas thhiks that 1km 
#etaal food of the nachash \n net here intemded. He «aye*-* 

*• It IB ene fif tlie best kaoim fcnd ftnort] frequently employed of Baate^a 
idioms — a form of i|>eeeh with which all who have read even the mofet ooiir- 
■SOU ef Onantal tafes iwast be ftaailiap. To e«t dttst or ^Brt deaetes being 
hjiiabldd, cftst down irom a hiKh petttkin and placed in one fd degradstieia 
It 18 impossible to read any Eastern story without meeting with some Sect 
expre«sion as this : " What dirt have I eaten ?" — that is to say, what humil- 
falion have I been subjected to ? It is frequently said : " I will maite hiai 
eat dirt" — ^I will subject him to some degrading penance. With so ancient 
aadoottimai and expramhre an rdkaoi Wore om* eyes, sanely, we can at 
onee uadtntUMl the nature of "die evxae: "" Dnst thalt thou eat**— th«l i% 
boaiiUalioa shall be thy lot--''aU the days of i&kj Kle." .... Tva 



passages show how figurative the expresaon ia. . . In Isaiah (1^^» ^^ 
It is said **dust shall be the serpeot's meat'* — that ia, doubtless, Uie gre|^ 
adversary shall be confounded and humiliated. .... In Mioah (vti 



1 7), it ir said the nations shall be terrified at the cooiiilff of the Lord, "and 
tts^^ tbsH iek the dint like a serpent.'' Hmniliation Is in all these eatfeft 
phunly implied.'' — Sekdet of ike Uhhersey ppt 112^ 116. 

The 0ur6e agafnBt the nacash proceeds : *" I wifl pnt eriitritf 
between thee and the woman, and between thy eoed atid'b^ 
aeed ,- it ihall hrniee thy head, and thou •halt bruise his h^M.'' 
f n -view <i€ thie, Dr. Clatke says, concerning the simia or e:pt 
species: 

**'Riere is scarcely an animal in the Tini verse so detested by women aa 
they are ; and, indeed, m^ look on them as continual caricatures of (heAr 
•elves."— On Gen. u<, 15. 

Women are generally timid, and fear all animals with wh!A 
they are not familiar; but there is no eridehCe that they fbel 
enmity toward tha ape, and, certainly, none that they feel such 

* On G^D. iii, 14. | Uaiv. HkW, Toi. xrii, ift9» U^ Mio 1 
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a degi^ee of enmity toward Hiem m iowAid %0rp^iM, ChiMfM 
are oft^n carea&iugly called jaokaiNipcB, lAonkeyfl, Bto», fe«i 
never serpents. The strongest expresitOQ of" intense batted is: 
** I bate him as I do a snake," or " •• I do a viper ;" b«t never 
as << I do an ape/' In rare inetaneee, men have had eev^nte 
fer pete. Jt is scarcely credible that aay woman ever bad sncfa 
perverted taste. But '' it was formerly much the £Mbian, witli 
both sexes, to keep apee and moojcejs ia a state of fauuiiar 
(ioHiesticataon aa pets. .'^ 

No one feela companctioae visitings for having killed any 
-kind of aerpoDt ; bat many who have been induced, ^ niere 
wacitaanesai the love of aeienoe, or aay other motive^ to kiU 
any of the datyrus kind, have ^< ockaowtedjo^ that they were 
dlHtve^eed by their humanlike expreaeieu of oountenaaoe/' and 
*' confeased that the si^ht was such as almost to. make them 
f|uestion ti^ mature of tk^ act th^y were eommitdiig.''f The 
^rillA, aeeording to Ji. Du Chailhe, maftifeata vnheunded rage 
9mA exaeperatioa 'wb«n broi^ht &ce to lace with man ; but kia 
a#f;o«iit is disputed by eome naturalists, and even hie ae4ioutit 
makea it the^ enemy of all other, animals aa well asof men^ tN» 
(bat even the lion has quailed and retired before thie ierodeus 

Dv. darker eeeme conteeious that he has |iot made out hie eaee 
aa to enrnfty betweefi the human and the Biraiau raoe, and 
adds : 

** But Satan, wlio actuated this creataro, is alone iatended in thi& part of 
the prophetic declaratiou." 

Thi^ if true, overthrows hia own atguments: that womea 
de^eet apes, and that no peoaliar enmity exists between men 
and serpents. But it ie by no means probable. It seems that 
hete, as rn many other portions of the prophetic writings, there 
ii a ^nal signification ; or, as Dr. Clarke says, with reference to 
the whole curse against. the tempter, ** here we must consider a 
twofold sentence — one on /Soton, and the other on the agent be 
employed.'' As it regards Satan, Dr, Clarke well remarki^ 
that the seed of the woman is the person who was to eome by 
wanrnaU; without the coixeurrence of man, and tbait, in coo- 
eoqufuoa of this purpose of God, Jesus Christ was born of a 
vvirgin. But as it regards the nachaeh, the seed of the womaa 
is the human race — between whom and the serpent, there is 
enmity. The ape and orang fight with clubs and missilee, as 
well as their teeth, and the heel of man la the least probable 
point of attack. But the grovelling position of the serpent 
makes the foot or heel the most probable poipt of his attack. 
Ob the other hand, man is as apt to shoot at the heart as the 

• New Amer. Cyclopaedia. 

t Zoological Recreations, pp. 216, 247. 

X Londm ^jMhrterty lUvkir, Am. Id., vol. 1r, p. 265. » 
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hatul of tk« i^, Unt gtriko^ ie«|)0mU j at the bead of the fiew- 
l^nt. But there is no proel^ iaj(ft Br. Clarke^ ^< thirt men hate 
serpents more th«n they ^ other noKk>«s animals/' Nor is 
asch pxoof needed, since the curse says only that there shall he 
enmity — not that there shall be more enmity than between any 
other animal and man. It is very safe to affirm, with Dr. 
Bcott, that "ft'om that season, serpents hkre been more shunned 
and persecuted unto death, as euenues to the human race, thao 
almost .any other ammal/' A|^1nt Ik*. Clarke remarks that 
'^ jaen have mach more eiMiiity 4e -the rait aad ma§pi« than to 
aerpents, beeanse the immieT destroy grftin/'^ete. Here the 
•mimosi^ is Ibf .a special caras©^ ft is* mther hatred of the 
mischief than of the anitaal. But man hates the serpent, that 
ivill never harm him bo loaig as he keepa bia distance ; aod even 
when remote from any hutaan babitatMMi, and pressed for titom^ 
kewill often dismonni, and mv ii) hot pnrMiit of a a«i<f»eat affihe 
ttttst iaaoxioas kind« l>r. OkuiDe says t . 

••It )0ts yet to be dilcorereA that the serjienttM t9M have any peitmliaren- 
mkty •gtimi mauakmA, ..:.<«, Serpeati in l^naMl so far lima 
mtiung to do miaDiiw^ dee their appraaeh aad-aToid th«r direl^g." 
"Tbair ^ght p«*OTea the contnidietory of what it ia adduced to 
frava. Why do.serpe&le, that glide ftariessiy among otbar 
asUoaia^ flee the appvoach of nian^ exee/f^tirom a conscioaaneM 
itmt bails an enemy? The effeet pvodaoed on a rattlesnake 
1^ tiieapproaeh of a man, i« thaa Scribed by Chateaubriand: 
•••The hmi^bff reptile curled himielf hita a ^iral lifte, ftirttened his head, 
Mtted hifl ehe«kt, eoatrafted bte Vpe, ^aphym bil enrefeomed fan^s and 
lia Uoady tkraat ; kis doiiblo loagaaglawttd hke two fiamw of fire ; hi» ejes 
V«« huraing ^io9h\ his bodv, swoln with raae, rose and feU like the belr 
lavs of a ibrae ; hi^ dilaled uiii amauoed a dull and scaly appearance ; aad 
kjfB^tai], which S9unded the denuaciatlon of death, vibrated with so ffreat 
tapTdity as to resemble a light vapor.'* — Religious Encyclopcadia. Titles 

A more graphic picture of intense hatred it w^"^^ ^^ difficult 
to find. It is .recorded that Moses cast down his rod, and it 
l&ecame a serpent (nachash), of what kind we 'know not, saye 
Jits Clarke ; ** but it wasj either of a kind that he had not seen 
temaift, or one that he knew to be dangerous ) for, It is said, he 
fad from before' it.^* Why did he flee, except from fear? 
Ifly fear, except that he felt there was enmity? How was 
the serpent "dangerous J' except as it possessed both the means 
and the dispbaitioii to inflict injury ? 

The Rev. W. D. Scull, of Florida, in an article eutitled : -^Dr. 
Cartwright on the Negro race," says : 

The LXX render *' uachash" opkU — that is, lerpeat. The translation ia 
jnestion was SOO ^ears B, C. After this 360 years, St. Paul (2 Cor. xi, 3) 
mfbrms us that it was a serpent that- deceived Eve. *' But i fear lest by 
any meansi, as the serpent [ophis) beguiled Eve.** And, finally, in Rer. xi^ 

a On Bxt>a. tr, f . • 
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^ XX, 3, tlie mfp^w% Ho^^y Si erf|il the Mctil tnd MMn*^ and in Hie 
Tn%Bto (A. B. 390), BiL i^fom^ ti«iiihiktM •* ^adMiib" ngrp^tu^^De B^m^ 
Eevie0. New Serim. VaL mm>. 71g. i^m^ 18«0. 

■ These afguments have been anticipated by Dr. Clafke, wHo 
says : 

"It can be no solid objection to tbe above mode of solution that Sat^n, in 
flifferent parts of tbe New Testament, is called the serpent, the serpent that . 
deceived Eve by his snbtlletr, the M serpent, etc. ; fbr the New TestameA 
wt>]ter» h^e borrowed the word fArta the Septoapj^iat, and tbe B^tua^iil 

4be New Testaamaftifc wnlers fleam- Id lota aiglift oJTllie aaJaMJ^er imtniimwi^ 
aad tpeak 00^ of Sataa himself, at tije couae of the Jranfgressioa aad a|t 
ftrainent of evil." — On Gen. u^ )., 

Hatd Mr. 8c«li <y^nB«hed Dt*. Obirke'a €oinmeintary beftM 
wplying %9 Z>r. Cartwr^bt, h^ migh^ enstly ^^t^ diflfiosed •f 
theeia avfitaents. Aa ibe doptoagkit wane miinapn^d mmt^ 
errors are to be expected in "mmt traaslataOfr; bHt there «M 
ai»qy reskSkOBB JGor thiakin^ t^ ia oot (m% ^ ftkeia. Tfaagr if^re 
iaaeraed J6w% and, aeoarding to the most probable A4MiiMinl% 
translated ike fiebt^ew 8crtptBr«a fef the twe tft Heiteniatio Jew*. 
Tbey, oertaftii)^ bud avery IMli^ for aacwiadning^ boar <he 
beamed Jaws iMMkaalodd do^ vf^vH nrtehaah, aa appHM to thf 
4aiiip*er. Baarmgki onkid tbael^ aaaordiof to Dr. OCarke hhs» 
%^ th« irord naolMMk w Bon^onea propeHy tranakitetiL << aifet 
osmty" a rery importdnt oonaidoraitioft is the baa ahPMMiy t^ 
Mided to f tk^t, as fhr back aa tbe thoa of Jacob, long balbre 
the Hebrew ^onpitfrea irara vrritieo^ yary long belbre Mi^ 
were tranahited iBto €reek, tipe aerfient Siraa eonskkvadv wn^ttg 
the Jewa, a p^er syaabol df subtle^, prirdenca, ctmnthft 
if 0968, in th^book of ^Gencs^s, i^rtote tbAttlte nad\aA,by wHTA 
fire was beguile^, was Ynore subtle ttiatj an^' otbel* beast, aifg 
that he should wound the beel of the Woman's seed. The sail^ 
writer, in the same boolf, records the prophecy of JacoK in 
which the same word is employed^ with reference not onl^ ta 
the same attribute of subtlety, ^nile, cunning, but to X^ouncL 
ing tbe same part— pot, indeed, of man, but of a horse. Tlui 
seems to identify it with the nachash of the garden. In tbe 
latter passage, the word nacbasb is used, not only t© designate 
a creature wounding by the ophidian method of biting, but i« 
connection with, and as a synonym of another word (shephlphon,\ 
which, it 18 admitted, designates some species of serpent. Tjliis 
seems to identify the nachash with the serpent. • Thus, it 
appears tbat the word nachash designates the i^me creature in 
the third, as in tbe forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, and that in 
tbe latter pkce it designates a sertient, and not an apfe or negro; 
from which the conclusion is inevitable, that in the third chai>- 
ter it deaigaates neither ape nor negro,, but serpent. Let it be 
ihirtber borhe in mind, that in several of the parallelisms of tbe 
poetic parts of the Bible^ besid^ tka one just alluded to, the 
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ivord nad^h is used, in conneetiou with some other name, for 
a serpent. David mentions the wicked as " speaking lies,'* as 
did the nacha^h of Paradise, and proceeds to sa}" : 

" XkeiF poiaoii is iike the poison of a serpent (nachash) ; 
Xbej are liJ^e the deaf adder (peten) ^ that atoppeth h^ ear."* 

Again, the Paalmiflft says : 

** T%ey hjcve sharpened their tongfies like a serpent (nachMk) ; 
Adders* {kackshav) pDiBon is a^ler ^eir lip&"t 

And Micah says :. 

" They shall lick the dust like a serpent (nachash) ; 
fhey shall move out of their holes like the worms (zahal) of the earth.**X 

Oq the other hand, no passage can be found in the BiU^ 
wJ^re nachash clearly means ape, or where it is linked in 
poetic parallelism with another name for ape or satyr; no liv- 
ifiig Jew will give ape as a possible translation of it; nor does 
any Hebrew iexlcograpber so define it. 

While the uninspired seventy might err in translating the 
Hebrew nachash by the Greek ophis, yet it is not likely that 
U^ inspired l^ew Testament writers would follow them in aa 
error so glaring as the substitution of a serpent for an ape, 
^d constantly speak of tlie devil as a serpent, when it would 
h^ve been so much more appropriate, with reference to the 
%r»( tempti^tion, to have called him an ape. It is evident, too, 
tJ|At the New Testament writers did not, as Dj^, Clarke sup- 
poses> '^ lo^e sight of the animal, or instrument, and adopt the 
word ophis merely because it stands for nachash in the version 
of the JjXX; but, without thioking of the animal itself, for 
apiuetimes ophis is omitted and echidna used, signitying a viper 
Oft adiier, wliich is one of the serpent kind. John the Baptist 
and Jesus both denounced the Jews as gennemata echidnon-^-tk 
"generation of viper8."§ At another time, Jesus tells then*: 
.* " Ye are of your farther, the devil."|| These passages are par- 
-".| ^el, and show that the word echidna will properly apply, m 
^ -9^11 as ophkj to the order of animals by one of which iive waa 
I^uiled; or it may be that the one word is generic, the other 
specific, like serpent and viper. The words of J esus, just quoted,, 
Vr. (Jlarke paraphrases thus : ^^ Ye are of the seed of the old, 
serpent."^ As an equivalent of the expression '' generation of 
vipers," applied to the Jews, he gives, " serpentine brood, from 
a serpentine stock ;" and remarks : 

** As their fathers were, so were thej, children of the wicked one. The 
Jews were the seed of the serpent who should bruise the heel of the wo- 
man's seed, and whose head should be bruised by him." — On Malt, m, 7. 

The words " generation of vipers," were applied by the 
Saviour to the Jews in a still more remarkable connection, for 

* Pjk Iviii, 4. \ Ps. cxl, 8. J Mic. vii, 17. 

J Halt. 3-7 ; xii, 34. Luke iii, 7. U John viii, 44. ^ On John viii, 37-44. , 
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they were used as a synonym fbr that very word dpkis, whfcl 
the Septuagint gives as a translation of nachash. Josnei said : 
OpheiSf gennemata echidhouy " serpents, generation of Tipers.'** 
Thus, he who knows " all things/' in deftigiTating the Jews as 
children of the wicked ctoo, and him conversely as thesr father, 
applied not only the word ophiSy which, acoerding to Dr. Clftike, 
he might have adopted without reference to the true meaning; 
but, also, echidnUf which he must have selected for it0 moaning 
alone, and that meaning is viper — an animal which goes on its 
belly, is at enmity with man, an(^ belongs to the order ophidia. 
Thus have Dr. Clarke's arguments beeji disposed of. WhiJ# 
his learning, conscientiousness and piety are unquestionable, it 
will be seen that he is deficient in logic, and is Hable id be 
biased by his foregone conclusions. He often ftirnishes tfc^ 
refutation of his own arguments, and violates, when the ejrti 

fencies of his theory demand it, those tuIqs of interpretatkwi 
y which, at other times, he would support that theory. Thnir, 
to prove that the nachash '' was endued with the gift of 
speech," he says : " God did not qualify this creature with 
speech for the occasion, and it is not intimated that there was 
any other agent that did it." But he does not wait for intima- 
tions to support those Conjectures which harmonize with hM 
theory, for he soon assumes that chattering is all that the simitt 
kind have left " of their original gift of speech, of which they 
appear to ha^e been deprived at the fell, as a part of their 
punishment." Yet, there is no intimation that they ever po»* 
sessed that gift, or that such deprivation was any pArfe of th<J 
punishment of the nachash. The same liberality of assum|)fc 
tioB would suffice to refute every oblection he urges against the 

Shidian theory, even admitting his facts. When he obJec*tt 
at serpents have no voice, and " can only hiss," it might be 
replied they were deprived of voice ** as a part of their pun- 
ishment." When he urges that he does not " find .that the ser- 
pentine genus are remarkable f<Sr intelligence," the reply is \ 
ready, thoy have been deprived of their superior stbtlety ** as 
a part of their punishment." Thi^, however, would be con- 
tending rather against the man than against his error; a fault 
ioo common to theological polemics. A better method has 
been aimed at, and, it is believed, not without success. 



« Matt xxiii, 33. 
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A2T. v.— EXISBIE1KIE8 OF THE PAST— OXFB OITIDf FOB THE FITTITBS.* 

The preface to the work whose title we prefix, is dated FetK 
raery 25, 1860, and informs us that " the different parts have 
been written at different times, and are now hastily throwm 
together because of a supposed application of this subject to 
the present state of public affwrs." It appears, therefore, to 
have been completed a4 an early period of that stonny sessioM 
of the thirty-sixth congress : the ftrst or long session of that 
body, and immediately subsequent to the termination, by a suc- 
cess of th« Black Kepablieans, of the l^ng struggle for the 
Speakership of the last House of Kepreseutatives of the lat« 
United States. If the subject considered was. then appropriate 
to the times, it is certainly not less important at present to the 
citizens of the South, who have since entered, under more hope- 
ful auspices than ever, on a new career of independence and 
self-government. 

It would, doubtless, violate the delicacy of the •uthor, wko 
.has chosen to preserve his incognito by the adoption of a nom 
de plume, were we to reveal his name ; but, in tho political ahd 
literary circles ef Virginia, that name has long been extensively' 
and favorably known; nor does it now rank below eminence in 
the rolh of military distinction, for the achievements of its gal- 
lant bearer, at the head of a distinguished coi'ps of Virginians, 
during the present war. 

In times such as these, the first principles of social land poUti- 
oaJ organizatioh are forced upon the attention of all mea. 
Under ordinary circumstances, citizens are content to perfom 
their routine functions, as such, under their established part3P 
organieations; providing for the regular legislative, executive 
and judicial administration of public affairs, with but slight anii 
occasional reference to either the fundamental doetrines upoft 
which the State or nation was originally erected into a body 
poHtic, or the historical antecedents whereby tho6e organic 
principle* haye been developed into full vitality, and exhibited 
in the vigorous maturity of their results. But, an importani 
change of relation toward other communities with whom a 
State has been internationally and politically connected, espe- 
cially by the bonds of a Confederate Union, and particularly 
the sovereign act of resumption by a State of those delegated 
powers entrusted to a central authority — ^these, and all such ab 
terations, whether they do or do not, strictly speaking, amouttt 
to revolution — invariably call «pon all thii>king individuale U0 
investigate critically the original sources of power, the essea* 
tial conditions of political society, the extent and limits #f 

•The Lost Principle, or tho Soctional Equilibrium — How it was Creat^ — flow 
Destroyed — How it may be R^lored* By •BarbArosaa." ■ Richitfoiril, Va.: Jam ok 
Woodhoufle 4 Co. IM». - « < » . 
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Governmental authority, the desirable modiflcationd of organ- 
ization, and to consider, fbr the purpose of future' guidan<^, » 
tbe pi'aetioal experience of the past. 

In this point of view, the worK before us is o«e of deep inter* 
' est, and calculated to inculcate most valuable lessons. It is a 
eompendious but very complete history of the traiM^oiioiiB of 
1987 and 1788, which gave birtJk to th« eonstitution of th» late 
Vnited States, and of the ratifi<sation of that oompaet by th« 
State of Virginia, the ninth- State adopting it, by which act it 
was made operative as a form of government. Bat, the najn*a> 
tire it given by the author only ibr the purpose of enforcing a 
great leading argument, only as an instrument for tbe estab^ 
lishment of conclusions relative to the object of the tioion of 
Skates than formed, the failure of the macluAery then instituted 
to attain that object, and, therefore, the duty devolving upon 
the present generation to rectify the errore of their predeces- 
sors, as incumbents of public authority, by a recurrence to the 
tr«e prinoipie of a Confederate Government, and to the real 
interest of the Southern States, separately and collectively. 

It would have conduced to the. ueefulness of the work, ren* 
deaed it more wortihv of the author, and spared the reader 
seine unneceeeary labor, had a summary of contents been 
either pve&xed or affixed to the volume, as usual in books of a 
similar character. In defiiult of this aid to perusal, k id some- 
what difficult t^ pursue the main line of argument, as the 
method is in a measure obscu|*ed by the copiousness of inciden- 
tdi inferences and collateral deductions; all, however, when 
examined, bearing upon and illustrating with additional force 
nod light the principal purpose of the ratiocination. 

We shall presently proceed to indicate concisely the chain of' 
ftiots and arguments conducting to the author's chief conclu^ 
aiott, premising that no mei'e synopsis or abstract, however full, 
cm possibly be made to supply the place of the work at larga, 
which, with appendices, occupies only two hundred and sixty- 
ibi pageS) and, therefore, demands but a limited period of time 
Ibr perusal, though entitled to thorough and repeated study. 
In the course of this article we shall also assume the privilege 
of introdncin^, occasionally, such reiections ae are suggested to 
nn by the subject or by the rewnrks of the author. 

The work is dedicated to the memory of the late Hon. John 
MnoPbereon Bcirien, formerly senator in congrees from the 
State ef Georgia, to whom the author acknowledges his obliga^ , 
ttona for the great service of convincing his mind of the neces- 
sity to democratic institutions ; of the servitude of the laboring 
OinsSf or, in a converse form of expression, of the impossibility 
of real freedom for the citizen, except on the condition of his 
possessing a full control over the menial and servile body; a 
truth ^hich^ among other elementary propositions, has gained 
among those who had previously left it unovnsidered, a very 
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m t mgm Uan, ia .eoii««K|iififiee of tbe px^^ni recoamd- 
-eration of obp far#igQ i^latiQOfi already, noticed. The hqok is 
addressed ^' to tha jfHWBg mea of the slave-holdlDg section^' — 
BOW, thank God, to be aSidr^i^d iu their r^asaerted di^aity as 
mem^ not of a sectioBy b^t of a vratioa, founded upon this eotfen- 
thii baais <if sooHil aB4 politioiJ order, and disembarrajssed from 
•11 -oonfteetMMi with aomoiaBitio^. Attempting to maintain tbair 
ooherenoe wiiMiQRl that jioqoesatj condition of durable iiistitii- 
tioiM. Tbd prediotions of i^lenry and others in 1788| and of 
fmt MiifaOr in I860, have beep fulfilled .in ^vQry point ; the q^uo- 
tatKHi^ tbam ivili fornUbaa (ijppropriate text (qt the bistori- 
Mi sketch and argameBtative aummary vbich wq are t^boi^t to 
coiHienaa fh>m hia knainQus |Hlgea» 

^The objeetfotii agaiiMl Hke fMeM caailitelioa/' pv0|itQted at Pbifi^tel- 
]>Ma in 17S7, weie^^ 

* I. *^ That tb« SBupntude cf ibs powers entrusted to the j^der^ sf eat 
would^ ia their develi)|Nn«iit, .ptoduce a copaoUdatiou of tbe States mtc^one 
taipire.'' 

i. " That the powers thus accumulated at the centre, were so distributed 
between the North and South that, by the trick of a minorit^f rept^Mftnta> 
lion, the Iktter would be brought under the politifeai vaisslige ot tba ibr- 
mer.- (P. ilfl.) 

Both tbe^e results we have seen produced, sinte, tiot-oo«tent 
with the long endurance by tbe South o^ the latter oonsei^iionce 
within tbe Union, the attempt to enibroe tbe fi>rmer haAdiinren 
her from it> while, with regard to the Nortbera section, iha con- 
solidation has been thoroufl^hly cffseted. Again, in l^ekMt ppge 
of his work, out author sayw : 

«*If it be true that feebLaness lu the federal agent was about to destroY, in 
1787, tbe confederacy of th« States, there can be no sort of doubt thai the 
exce^ve power conferred upon it by the present constitution is about to 
destroy the union between the North and the South.*' (P. i36«) 

Tbe utttfaor justly discriminates between the *' Union " which 
.was an^^edent, not poly to the last written constitution/bui 
alao to tbo articles of confederation of tbo . States, and (hat 
special foroi of .central Government created by the States in 
assenting to those ii^strume.nts. And be marks, by his citatloiis 
from .history, his true appreciation of the real origin of our 
paople as a civil community, furnished with institution^ of 
domestic and political government by virtue of hereditary 
firanehisas <tnd custonis — in a word, by tbe unwritten constitu- 
iiou derived from their ancestor^ and cherished as an heirloom 
by the eolonists^ 

In. tbe division of his treatise into three parts, tbe author has 
naturally allotted a far* larger space to the tirst question, viz : 
"How tba. Sectiooa) {Equilibrium was Created," than to the 
othera: ^jH3w It, was Pcstroyej" and '* How It May ho He- 
stored." NevartheteHBj, tba B^KJpna of theKc, or the liistory of 
auti-Soutbefn ff4^#l pi^li<^X# ^i^^iivs^the very kernel of the 
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Te^son dosdgt)^ fbt the inirCM|H40fi of «Im present giMMtMon. 
'• We commence in a reittote region of litstory; aoeordiDg to the 

motto of this book : "metiy^ est peter e fmttes,'* etc. 
The organic law, the uti^i-ittea constltulioTi, of any 4Wid 
' every political societiy, which pves mlee to the d«vek>pDW0l of 
' its civilissation, is to be ascertained from its earliest history 

* ^!onc. The ideas and cniitoms of tts foanders are ih« gornt of 
^ its (forcscefice and its fruitage, and under ail aabte^noitt modi- 
fications, conitnnall}' reappear to attest their origin and titeir 

f^rmanence. Many ant^ient colonies appear to haYo-iiMed 
om their "pafent nationain a «tateof coJn^iltte organisation, 

* led by princes and priests, with a body of Mkow^tn alieady 
cfhissified into orders, ranks iimi oceapationa.- Most wore the 
vemilts of fnilttary eonquwt^ but soine, aa certain .Grecian col- 
onics in A^ia, and, perhaps, one or more Egyptian eoloaiti in 

'* Greece Itself, were establf^hod tinder the impalae of emigvaticm 

fbr industrial pnrposes only, and designed to relieve tho old 

f ftUkta from a redundant population. Without dwelling npon 

• inatances ao distant in time and place, we will notice more min> ' 
« mtely the eolonUatioo of Amorica. The Spanish discovery waa 

atimulated, in the heart of Columbus himself, by r^i^^ioas mo- 
*• tivea. He had Ions eheriahed, with the ardor of a criuader, the 

• ddairo of eontributmg to the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ^ 
' a&d aappeaing itud weatern shores of the Athin^ic Ocean to be 

idoiiticAl witlx tho eaatern coast of Asia, ho even delineated his 
pr«9€ieted route from tbonce to Joppa, where ho was to meet 
volunteers to bo enlisted under his coi^mand, and march at 
their head to Jerusalem. So prominently in his mind remained 

. this design throughout life, that his last will and t^stfiment di- 
rects Ids son, aa heir of his official dignities^, to fund in the 
Bank of Genoa his eighth ahare^ as Admiral and Viceroy of the 

. Indies, of all treasures and emoluments accruing, uniil the ac- 
. cumulation should suffice for the prosecution of the project. 

* He also strongly influenced the noble Isabella of Cafit?!<? in* his 
/ favor, by dwelling upon the prospects of convfrsion of pagans 

to Christianity. His own lim leaves no doubt Of tho ffincefrity 
of his devotion. But his immediate followers, alrtiongh they 
^id not altogether neglect to provide f^r the religions instruo- 
^ tion of the native tribes, yet pursued their schenics of aeitlo- 
ment under the influence of a mere thirst of gold and treastirc. 
^Each expedition, though accompanied by a few mwsiomiries, 
had in view but a single object; the same that, in onr own daj'j 
has iiicidenlally let! u> ' daraation of California fVbm*tho 
wildernesij. These coluniKts were ftr the most part yoilng cav- 

* aliers of high biiih, but limited fbrtuue, whose prerogative it ■ 
was to lead in the armies of their connt^j and while many re- 

,. turned lo Spain, those who remaih^d establi^lfed, as the his- 

.t|>rieul conHtitution of the colonies, m wttltary aristocracy, with 

trie adjunct of a serf j)ojiulatioB. Toother t>edy of inferior people 
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in Mexioo and Peru, who had groaned for ages »ndcr the 
ipODrge of native taskmasters, who had never participated in 
. tie privileges of tha priesthood, or in the franchises of the 
State, under their ancient aboriginal chieftains, this exclasion 
from public power wm no additional grievance, and their con- 
dition was probably ameliorated under Spanish rule. Certainly, 
they were, at least, not exterminated, fts the Indians have b^en* 
in the British colonies, however the superior race may have 
Auflered deterioration from association with the inferior. It is 
eatiujated that, in Mexico, the population of pure Spanisli de- 
scent now amounts to no more tnan one miliion ; that of the 
. mixed blood, to about seve^i millions. Now, these degenerate 
Spanish Americans exhibit a melancholy but instructive exam- 
^e pf tho'futility and ruinous consequences of an atterafpt to 
engraft upon a people a merely theoretical system of ^overn- 
went. Though tne experierice of the French themselves toward 
tbe close of the last centurj' might have affbrded a sufficient 
W4UTjinjs; against such rashnese, yet those colonies; and since 
that time several other countries, have seemed blind to the 
beacon light, and deaf to the Cassandra cry; or ratl^r, indeed, 
liave hearkened to the Syren invitation, and steered their phipg 
of State full upon the same destructive shoals pf political ex- 
jparim«nt tliat were strewn with former wrecks : as if nations 
were self-constituted, and could operate at pleasure under any 
one of -the paper constitutions which political charlatans, like 
the Abbe Sleyes, liave in modern times kept on file in the 
pigeon holes of their desks, 

In strong contrast to this fatal course stands the natural 
and steady growth of the British colonial States, ever preserv- 
ing their hereditary principles as a birthright. In all feudal 
realms, during the middle ages, we find at the head of the 
State a lord paramount, a chief presiding among his peers, 
primus inter pares, ruling bv and with the advice and consent of 
three estates^ the clergy, the nobility, and the commons. This 
third estate originally, in most countries, consisted only of 



deputies or d^le^at^s from the chartered towns; the municipal 
cai*poratiQiTB, which, instituted by the king as a counterpoise to 
the power of the great feudatories, gave him some point of 
resistance against his formidable vassals, additional to that 
which he could derive from the limited domains of the crown. 
These towns or burghs, emancipated by royal charter from the 
immediate baronial jurisdiction, materially assisted the crown 
both with men and money; during the sanguinary civil wars 
of the fifteenth century in England, it was observed that the 
side supported by the City of London, with her large resources 
and celebrated trainbands, was uniformly successful. These 
burghs have frequently beep acknowledged as the cradle of 
popular and representative government j nor was it usually the 
case, at first, that the r\|p^l jj^j;>ul§tion^ should elect deputies to 
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•it. with the burg^08C9 as representatives of i'be tMrtI estlfte : 
bttt ip Slngland, when the kings ceased to Bummoti erery tora 
of & ranuor, and conjSned their writs to the greater barons #ho 
held immediiately of the crown, then by ajolicy constimmated 
undei* Simon d^Jfotitfort, in the reign of Henry III, the minor 
barons, or land.od gentry in general, were invited to elect repre- 
sentatives to a lower house of parliament, which was mu% 
constituted of* these knights of the shire and burgesses — a fts- 
tiftctioii still observed in that body. (V\'i. Blackstone arid Al.) 
.Uow, ^or these knights of the shire, every freeholder of laAd; 
as for the municipal burgesses, every citizen of a totrn, fr^ (A 
th^ corporation, either by inheritance, by apprenticeship, or 
otherwise, was entitled to cast his suffrage; "^^hile in otier 
countries, as in all at an earlier neriodj none but the eitieft and 
towns were represented as the third estate, because the w|Pol6 
free ruralpopal^tion was fhlly represented among the nobility, 
since in Germai^, Burgundy, etc., evet'v petty barott dlalftied 
his seat in council. The nooles of Spain were' accustomed to 
retain iho'w cap* fpr a few moments After befng seated In ihe 
cortfis, in token of their equality with the kinc. In the old 
balladA of England, the king is frequently styled a "peer." 
But this separation of classes in the parliament of Enghund, 
and reduction of the younger branches of the nobility and 
untitled proprietors to the rank of commoner^, has unqitea- 
tionably contributed, in a very great degree, to the stabitity 
and elasticity of British institutions. Our author notices Ihe 
existence in England, at an early date, of a class of yeoiwen 
freeholders, quite superior in degree and in personal quatf^ea- 
tions to any continental peasantry. This class was socitUy 
interposed between, the gentry of whom we have just spoken 
and tne serfs or hinds. They constituted, as our authof quotes 
from Bacon, the redoub'table and invincible infantry of Snglish 
armies; they jfurnisHed the archers of Agineotirt, Cresdy and 
Poictiers, the ," stable bands of foot,'* whose relative place was 
imperfectly supplied, in continental arniids, by mercenary Switz- 
ers and other Adventurers. It is certain, fVpm the pictures of 
feudal life left us by the chroniclers and histbriieins of medieval 
Europe, that in France, Italv, Germany, etc., with the excep- 
tion of citizens of towhs, the entire population was divided 
into the two classes of noblesse and peasantry, the former con- 
stituting the cavairy of their forces, wbile in England a tinmer. 
oiis body of independent freehold or leasehold smalf farmers, 
was interposed between the cavalier and' the servile hind, who 
was nowhere tfainecl to arms. These yeofnen, as'our author 
ftirtbcr shows,' were hot only freemen, but masters, cultivating 
their own her^itart freeholds by the n\4 of persons, held to 
iicbor, and were inillpendcht'of all tegaf dictation from supe- 
riors, on th^ pkyMeni'of If (jlrtl^rettl, according to custom, and 
the due perforauiBee of military duty as their tenure, both 
under the lord of the manor. * 
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Our author, in part 1, chap, iv., sketches, graphically, the 
conraa of change whiob befell this Btal7)rig*t yeomanry of Eng- 
land in their iekind home— how the bond* of to<n»ij wefe im- 
paired diu^ing the dfsastroas wars of the Rosos-^how t|ie atiCijMift 
families were nearlj^" exterminated — the people reduced to 
extreme poverty — ^agriculture, which these wars had Bn8j>ended, 
wjus. not resumed with its former energy or success, pasturage 
supceeded to tillage, and tenants were displaced to tnakc room 
for flocks of sheep. To such a height rose tnre evfl, that tn- 
ci99ture aQtu, prohibiting the destruction of homesteads under 
stringent penalties, were enacted as early as the fourth year of 
tM reign of Henry Til, and this policy was persisted in during 
a century and a half; and, though condemned by Hume, is 
strongly defended by Bacoa.i Severe measures In arrest of the 
swne process of depopulation were also used, under the ^otec- 
tor Somerset, in the roign of Edward VI. Another cause of the 
decline of agricultural industry, and thence of the population 
encaged in it, which facifftated the depression of the 3^eomanry, 
ana the transition of the servile class partly into day labor- 
era, and partly into public paupers, was the rise and progress 
of manufacture in England^ coupled with injudicious mtcrfer- 
etio^on the part of Government. The exportation of grain was 
prohibited; that of wool, for which th^re was a eonstant Flem- 
mh demand, was encouraged, and its production stimulated hv 
■lAny of those shallow ajid short-sighted contrivances which 
disgraced legislation before the principles of economical sclentje 
wei^ investigated- , tJnfortunatclj', we shall see that a similar 
pplicy has been pursued in later times, when the excuse of 
ignorance was no longer available, and the motives of cupidity 
and malevolence alone can be assigned. tJnder tTiese multiplied 
burdens the stout yeomanry of "merry" England manftilly 
kore themselves through every vicissitude, retaining their in- 
domitable personal independence and sense of individual respon- 
sibitity and honor, not claiming the position of others, but, like 
an AfnericaB cj,tizen, calmly insisting upon, their own — how 
^^rent a spectacle from the pale artman of the present day in 
ihski country, who depends entirely on the proprietor of a mill^ 
4. fi^tory, or still worse, of a mine; or ft'om the agricultural 
Uborer, who has occasionally seen his duke or squirt at an 
Section or ^ make believe merrymaking, while his daily bread 
it Ihardly earned by propitiating the steward of the ereat man; 
apd the best chance of saving his children . from Siose poor- 
bouses which contain a large percentage of his class, consists 
in obtaining foij them a preferment to the station of a liveried 
menial. 

We must remember, now, that these colonies were settled 
exclusively by the ''oommous of England;" that when a noble, 
or a scion of his house emigrated — excepting, of course, the 
cases of high ofi&cials, whose position in the colony was to be 
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but tojBj^r^ry, apd of the proprietors t^eraselveii un4 tTieiV 
do|^tio8, of. whose relation^ to the colonists we have yet to 
spoak — such aristocratic emigrants left beyond the Atlantic * 
their political status of superiority, and arrived on the Ameri- 
can shore in a position equal, and no more than equal, to ' 
their fellow adventurers of humbler origin. Hereditary claims 
to power were^ from *th^ first, ignored among the hardy 
coloqiftts; personal qualifications alone furnished a motive for 
elevatioo to command; in a word, one only of the three 
estates of Bnglaud can be found to have participated in the ' 
establishment of the settlements as permanent members of* 
the society. Tfue, the crown continued to bo represented, * 
either. by conamissioned governors 'or by its propHctair gran- * 
te^s; but . this connection was in its nature artificfal, and* 
might have been foreseen to be merely temporary had the * 
worl^ then acquired experience in such- colonization, the* 
great feature, however,, to which we call attention, is the ab- 
sence of the aristocratic estate, as a political power, from the * 
infant colonic*. Henoe, the later history of the c6loniC8 of 
England, in strong contrast to thos^'of Spain, affords a striking 
insUntJe of the preservation of their origmal institutions. The 
former could not naturally have been developed into anything- 
but popular commonwcaltlis, while the attempt to force repub- 
lican forms upon the latter has resulted in a miserable failure/* 

Virginia, continues our author, presents a fair and perfisct 
specimen of settlement by the commons of England. While,' 
in tte counties near the mouths of the rivers, the cavalier class; 
predominated in numbers. and gave tone to public and social 
life, the greater portion of the State was peopled by the yeo- 
manry, who at variouB times brought their strong arms, fixetf ' 
habits of personal independence and of domestic authority over 
bond servants, and their cherished ideas of legal birthright or' 
hereditary liberty, to a new soil, more propitious to them than 
the old homesteads, of which their fatners bad witnessed the 
decline and spoliation } and on their farms, while agi-iculture 
flourished, and an able-bodied negro could be purchased in any 
market-town for a hogshead of tobacco, they led a life of rude 
plenty and homely comfort, such as their ancestors had enjoyed 
centuries before, with the additional advantage to the colonists 
of a good, nlain education for their children, in the hattiblc but 
useful old neld schools, whose deserted sites are now overgroWti 
with aocbndary thickets of oak and pine. 

The population of Virginia retained a large dtegree of rever- 
ence for the Crown, perfectly compatible with their sturdy sense 
of individual independence. They long resisted the power of 
the English republic, and at length yielding submission to the 
government of Cromwell, they stipulated, in 1651, among other 
guUranteos of their liberties, for a complete freedom of trade 
and an entire exemption from all taxation, excfept as imposed 
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by il0it ^^ l^i^enri iMM^oiMjF. Tkaa ^^f^ ^tm U)c .<M»k|h 
nknti ool only di«f»OB*d, Wt al>i«, to mal«Uin tbeir heritage .o{ , 
freedom, aid U vindkate the f»?ineiplea 4>f conetitutioual I&\^ ^ 
and eeononioai philoaophy against the uf^urpations even of th«^ , 
ni4^bty prolecstor and nm parliamefii. Wbeu );be solo foreigi^,, 
co^nectioQ which they maintained, that of th« royal authoritjyif 
'was finally raptured, Virginia atood irst among the coloniea .^ 
not only in popolatioB, wealth and power, bnt in action in th# « 
order ef time. A0 at Janfteatowo, on the thirtieth day Qf Juij^ 
1G19, the H«a«e of Bmrft 8ae«^ repreaeatin^ her eleven borough% j 
bad constituted the first Tepubliean legtalature that ever asi^ . 
aewbled is America, so at Wiliiajusburg, that homfse, in 1773^. 
orfginated the , ^ correspondence system" between the eoloniei^^ 
w^iei> led to a general co&ve«itiofi. And in May, 1776, the*- 
Yirginm delegates te the general oengress were iastrueted to, , 
propese a dedaration that the coioDi^s were free and independ* ^ 
ent I9tatea Inr the saiae old ^afutal, also»»were published to.thfi . 
world the <* deelarati«o oi rights/' and the first written cpnatl- -, 
ttttiMi of a eotnmoaiirealtb known to history^-both froin. the . 
pen of George Mason. (See Southern Literary Messenger tot ^ 
Oet0ber, 1861, on the counting daiias of other States to the 1 
last wieiitioned honor,) ^ 

Tto exciling cause of the Revolutionary war was U»e vexa*, 
tiovs legislation of England on the subject of colonial conv*! 
taeree. Accerding. to Surke, the parent country had ereated 9 
for her ewn benefit a double monopoly, under which systengi . 
abe took all thft colonial produots in a raw state, and gave iii 
ejrehange highly manofactured articles — the import and export; 
trade betB|^ both eiclitsiTely in her hands. Wb^n, upoo ra-, 
fneiMitraaoe, the exiting gnovanees of this arrangonieat wer^ 
ag|;ravated i)y her arrogant olaim to absolute control of the * 
subject and to th^ entire taxing power, the crisis came and an/ 
appeal to arms w^as tbe only alteruative. Daniel Webster sap^ 
ports this view of tbe reaeon of the revolution. {Loit Frmci* 
pie, p. 00.) But, uafortuaately, tbe. expected amelioration o£i 
eonimerdal relatioiu, with tneir reaction upon agricultural. 
Hidiiatry, were not gained, at least by Virginia and th^ Soutb,^ 
as the result of their successful resist^ince of the foreign tv-. 
ranny. It istlie object of o«r author to prove that the Souths 
e99 aeotioA wan induced, by specit^us preteiM3es, to transfer int^' 
the handle of the Northern mi^rity a power similar to thaii 
Ihmierly exereised by Ghreat Brit^u; and which has, in factf. 
heen wielded«to her inereased detriment^ industrially and po« 
Utically. Immediately alter the treaty of peace with Grea^ 
Britain, that power eoiam^eneed a vindictive policy against thf. 
Statea. Her ettiiasariea excited tbe savages to incursions on 
the froi»lier aettlementei her agents, and even statesmen (^ 
r69, 70) mitr^presemtad th« iatsrasd condition of America, and, 
cisparaged her. ilMMtree|| ad that while England herself in^^ii^ 
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aiikHuttttng to ^ Tirttiftf|>i^)liibHion upon om^e owiewNi t Ifciiu hy 

Ditfons were dissaftdecl from opening new feceptocks to tbe 
trMe thtif^ exclttded fW>m Hd long-^etablisbed tlianoeki; lik4 • 
eiS^ts of thi« restrktion Taried in tho several Sinter ft€oov4* 
ki^ to their diirerrsities of interest, which we muet now toka 
inCd ecmsiderfltion, but wbieh will re^aire a eepamte firtiele« 

'iPheinduetrial Snterest» of the Souths and poiticularly of Ha 
le*dltig St^te, YSrgittia, inclndi^r her prov4tioe of Kouincky, 
differed marteriaHy lh)m thoe^ or the N<M'th»rn Btates, The 
piodQeifOfne of the country In gsencml were, «i that period, few - 
%iM simple, and are sttBoepttble of eaey diMsMkmtiov. In New 
I!!)lg)ana, to whieh nature hae deoM'the eon<iUtioBe of ai»bl» 
o^ J)8rstprat agricuHttre, the eea^ the garden, 4he ihietory, aud iht 
city hare ever been the only ields open to exevtion. The fieb» 
erteti, inehiding the wh^ing bu^mofle, eoneiitated the ehiei^oeaar 
mercihf pdnjuH of the peo^ in that «0eti©«. Bet, wrthoot the 
djfojment of a monopoly, or the etlmulaai of Governmeo^ 
IwhintieB, that de^cripCTon of imiuetry hae ntfter piro^ed' setf- 
^J^ing. Under the Ibrmer protection of Etigi^nd, both theee 
advantages had been enjoyed in sufficient measare to give a 
p<iMerful intpillse and sopport to ehip^btMlding and na^pigatum. 
i^ eonneetVon with these, the Yankees combined the^maau^eo* 
tih-o of rum and the importation of staves. Their roetine wae> 
t^ exchange their stifnmer fi^ in the West Indiee for Beolaeees; 
td'nianutaeture this into rum ; and to parchaise- slavee witk the 
littter on the AfVtcanf coast. Again, tneir whale oH and dried 
iSiHr ftiund, dui^ng the^ ooloviHil period^ a ready rauHfiefl' in the 
IfedHerraoean. But, 01^ the separation fVom the mother ooaairy, > 
they were deprived of their boontiee atkti expelled &*am Um 
West India market, and the ptotect^oa of «he British flag being 
withdrawn, they were also esohKled ft<om the Mediterranean kj 
the corsairs of Barbary. During the Wat of the BevohitMrn, 
TOwever, that thrifty people had suffered leea than others^ ^noa 
they avaifed thoTn\ielvee habituallv, and almost? openly, aeeord- 
w^ to Washington, of the fnarket arflbrded by the eaeiay'a 
eirnip, for the disposal of their farm and garden prodtiee. Bulb, t* 
pfvceed : The ^rafn-growing inioreet of the iniddb States, i»- 
^ich Virginia rn* somo degree participated, h«d beea pi*aa- 
Hnted by the war, aiid, subsetjwently, revived ^nky m ecme^ 
^ence of the European demand, ereated by the de^aatfttHM* 
that eneued on the French rovolutlon— for theee wanAa o|^e»-4 
rfted to remove thei reetriolive dotted previoaely levied upoA 
that braficb of out trade hy the hostile policy ef fiarope. B«« 
thlB agriculture ef the douth^rfi aeetTDir, viai that ef* rice a^4 
iikligo in South Carolina ) and the lar mors titaHy ii»poi*tant 
<^ftui^ of tobacco, the Tlrglnlafi aUi|Ae,'iiav» nerrer Moevered 
tmm the disabllfttea Imposed k^ J^ciig i^ laaMfe, hacaaae those 
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h%iK6 bMH.'^voPt&g^^v&ted bj tbe sactiQnal cour^o of fe^lcral^ 
IcfidatioA, Ev«ry onp kpuvvs that, but for ai^ evqnt entirely** 
^ntitD^ea^en at tbe time now. under review, namely^ the risg or 
t hit, culture, and manufacture of cotton, the South could never* 
hn^Q a-c<|0VGgr^d from the paralysis by which her energies^ were 
th^ stricken. In its degree, also, the sugar crop, of Louisiana,^ 
h4^8ii)€e tbe piu'chase of that region, Contributed to sustain^' 
th«.8^ction. But these providenti^ interpositions neither did* 
ngr could enter into the calculations of our forefather^ in 17^7 * 
a^ 1788. ' * 

.The trapquility^ however, that supervened upon the peaoCj, 
was not without some benefieial effects upon Virginfa. Despite 
tUt^i^^vcuatages of rastrictive foreiga tariffs, her commerce, 
iqtjameaaare, was graduc^lly reviving; whilo in her internal con-^ 
di^OD of satis&ctoiy social order, she shared. with her Southern" 
81^1^ States the blessings of the domestic organization. Thus,^ 
^Kpdja m tbe federal convention at Philadelphia, and in the 
Vu'^nia «oj>viitition of the following, year, thg advocates of 
tbi^ iicbeiueof qonforriny^a strong and extensive authority upon 
iji^ c^fijitral agency urged itsi n^ceasjty, froqi the disturbed state 
of'the population, they were refuted by drawing tJiis distinction^' 
ai)d by ahowing that, ajthojagh the disbanded soldiery of the 
Ifor^b might have becoipe a dangoroua element in society, hav-" 
ii^ then recently engaged in Shay's whiskey insiirrcction in 
Mta^BacbuMetta, yet tbe Sjouth suffered from no. spch evils, nor 
h|4 rea»an to apprehend ^uy simihir periU. There the power 
of the States was iouud amply adeq^uate to the protection of* 
right* and the administration of the laws. T.o this^ state of 
ff^(4tt in tbe .South, Washingtou bore testimony. (Pp. 62, 93^ 
etc.) ^ 

J41 the last y^ars of the confederation, as orffanirod under 
tbe "articles/* it became qvideut to every one, 00 tb nt home 
ajind abroad, that a uniform system of commercial legislation^ 
^(1^ neceeaary to the continued existence of the States, llnr'-^ 
ataed by th^ vexatious ^nd almos^t prohibitory imposts laid by^ 
ft^^igo goveifjiments upon their products, the States, actirjg,' 
fl(|irei*ally, each i^n its is(^ated sovereignty, occasionallj' atttinpt- 
^ retaliation, l^lut these efforts were so misdirected by loeal| 
jaaloivaioB, by cq^^ejderations of temporary expediency, and by 
tjpfi^ uuivere^l ignorance of tbe natural laws of trade wirudi then 
pervaded th^ wbol^ area of commerce, that the evil w;vs rather 
^§gr^vated than remedied. Penetrated by (^ keen sense of tHi8| 
^Qiiif and of tjie daily increasiqg ruin of indusjtry visible to 
aU, b^t accounted for only by the more sagacious, vV ashingto^i 
c^^mmeaded Virginia to negotiate a coit^mercial league with 
)(arylaod, huvia^ f^r its object the joint, regulation of navir;^- 
tion in the prii>cipj^ portioq of Chesapeake bay and its tribu- 
tafiofi. His (jgiTij^pondence also manifests the deep interest 
with whicb Ve.Jsriewed the pending propositions to transfbr the 
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eoutrol of commerce to ihe federal agetit. Obtem«M©tattli 
were appoiDted by Tfrginia to meet those of botli MftfytatiA 
and Penusjlvania, in order to institute a compact; and almo6t*'« 
at the same time, in 1786, others were also sent to AnitapoHs, td 
assist in ujiiting all' the States in a general system of eommef-' • 
«ial policy. The single intention proposed in this appointmont' 
of a delogation "was, to recommena for adoption such tneamiret 
of retaliation as would force Europe to grant a system of flre# 
trade j but, under the influence of Hamilton and Madison, the 
Annapolis convention "was converted into an instrument fbr' 
calling the federal convention, which assembled the following 
year at Philadelphia." (P. 87.) 

Washington had dfspiayed his foresight and practical cha*- ' 
actor, by inaugiu*ating a vast system of river and other intemaJ 
improvements in his State, with a view to the ultimate con** * 
mand of the Western trade. His designs extended to th^ 
direct transportation of commodities from the Mississippi river 
to Cheatapcake bay; a project yet remaining to be fVtlly tiecom-' 
plished, and the manifold advantages of which were ably pre.' 
aented by Mr. William M. Burwell, in the February number «f' 
this Review. Tlie lakes, also, were included in the compn^h^n** 
«ive purpose of Washington. The adoption of the fbderat coa* 
stitution and the election of Washington as President, severed 
him for ever from his State as such, and similar causes hai^ 
since deprived the South, particularly, of many among her' 
ablest men. Our author laments the failure of the first pro^ * 
Jdcted leaguj above noticed, which would have left under Stat# 
control the custom house as an instrument of Govemnaen*,* 
'essential to ' self-development, to financial independence atHf*- 
iodustrial prosperity. • 

These enlightened intentions, however, havitig been over- 
ruled, the Philadelphia convention of 178 T assembled to delilv 
erate upon the amendment of the existing compact of confed^ 
ration. That some extension of the powers vested in th^ 
fedei^al body was necessai'v, was almost uniXrersally aeknowl- • 
edged. Congreas had, in Sfay, 1785, urgently requested to biS 
empowered to regulate the foreign trade, livery State except^ 
Bhode Island had consented, Washini^on had advocated H' 
" guarded cession of such authority." Jefferson, after years tof 
baffled diplomatic exertion to obtain IVom France a ifeir modifl** 
cation of her tariflF. Adams, after a failure to persua<le t!w 
English administration; and all other American represent attvtftf 
in Surope had concurred in recommending tb© suggestion, as 
tlie only moans of compelling fbreign powers to yteW a jtwt 
measute of reciprocity in the advantageous exchange betweeti 
their manufactured articles and onr raw products. Virginia 
iiad taken the initiative in the ardor of her people fbr free 
trade; but, with due caution, some Of her' statesmen agreed, 
with others of the South, in propoeing to limit th« grant of 
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rondwal. Under such cireumAiaiiees. did tlie fod^ml oonven- 
tion, composed of expecieneed men, most of whom b»d oc- 
cupied positioDS of public trust fi'om tho commeaccm&ot of th^. 
revolution, enter upgn its dutios on the 25th of May, 1787. 4 

The second chapter of the work under notice is devotad to a 
rmd, concise, iadiciocis, and hi|^hly interesting summai'V of the 
'debates whiciii occurred in that body, principally on the ques- 
tion of representaticMi. But our limitA forbid us to indulge , 
in any detailed reference. Had the convention confined its 
action to the amendment of the articles of confederation in 
those points whepoiu they were confessedly defective, and Jo, 
tbe insertion of a provision for the uniform rogalation of com- 
meree, its labors would have been easy and brief, itis proceed- 
ings harmonious, and its result probably satisfaetory. In ihm 
Virginia 8tate convention, called the^ ensuing year fm tb^ 
ratification of tl^e constitution, the first objection raised wa« 
that her delegates to Philadelphia had exceeded their comniis- " 
aions — having been appointed to amend, not to abolifih, the 
former confederate agency. Evert previously to the Philadei- 
pbia assemblage, the prophetic patriotism of Patrick Henry 
had induced him to decline an appointment as delegate U> that 
body; which is, perhaps, much to be regretted^ as his wisdom>. 
cantion and powerful influence, might have prcventett iheintro-, 
dnction of those dangerous and now fatal provisions which he 
snbseqnently ineffectually opposed in his 3tate. 

At an early period, however, of the deliberation^ i^ ^<M' 
agreed ttiat the articles of oonfederation were hopclosaly de? 
f^tive, and >that a new orgarnilsaiion ahould be effected. Ad a* 
matter of coarse, therefore, the question of distribtttion of 
legislative power among the parties interested at once supers 
sedcd every other, as a preliminary issue of paramount impov*' 
tance. A verj^^ general impression has in latter years prevailed^ 
that these *' parties in interest" were simply the several Statesj- 
bnt it is the object of our author to establish the fact, fully, 
recognized in the convention itself, that th« sectional line of 
hiterest between North and South was already weil denned*. 
afid especially that it was the design of the convemtion to crem- 
ate in tho redoral Government a '^ sectional equilibrium" of. 
powers, giving to each section a control or effective check upon 
the action of the central body,, on the principle of equity, i. e»» 
of equality — that by the adoption of an anomalous and cum*, 
brons machinery they failed to acoomplish this purpose— tha4 
tho "Priwoiple" was ''Lost," and that the consequences to 
the Southern section 4iave been moat disastrous. And it m 
because we are deeply impressed with the correctness of tb% 
author's general vieijrs upon Ihissul^ect — bccaiwse, now that oof 
Southern States hikve at length shaken off the federal iaeubaa^ 
they are qalled on to adjust Confederate relations, not only 
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between themielves, but possiWy between new or fatnre tec- 
ti^f^at f9rt«^0etft-^)iftt wh Jhtave ^dg«4 4t >*ori)i "wWle to Bi«^^ 
and to tevi^w tliis book?, reoommendhif H to onr pvblie m •> ■ 
yf6Yk thftt wight, iti A more' perfeot Milion, enrimed with »r 
JMttfcioaft annlymft, take p<writiort as » standard textbook of r^*'* 
erenco in rejard to the eiefnent0 of "eonstitational kiffislation. 
VhQ means of effecting this Jufit ptn^pose of *' e%»riibriunl" 
wefe Sf)aght hi ixing the badi9 of federal representation ; aiul 
iit debate upon that primary matter, the positions of States ( 
artd of the sieotions beoame folly aseei^tainod. We qaote: " 

" It will be remembered that whilst the federal convention was employed 
in the perplexing task of organizing the legislative departaient, rour d»- ' 
tiAct IntereJti aspir^ lo ks cobtrol: 1. The tinaU States, oa the groaMl- 
that an equnffity of repredentatMm was aeeettaiy to defend them mm etm^ 
crMchtteniB -from the large . 8iatos. 3. The lai^ and pepolow Sutes^ 
bcvaiise it was j«st, tb^ eooieiided, that political infloen^^ should be. 
BVHiMired by riches, exteat and population. 3. The freesoil; and, 4. The* 
sl«rvehoklitig interests. It was .a atruggle for power, ^d each interest 
strove fgr ita possession.*' (Pajge 117.) 

In order to adjust the oonflicting claims of tlieee interests,, 
tbo convention' dificussed the basis of repreaentatioa' Th«< 
extreme view of the fVeesoil party was embodied io' a propoain 
tibn introdnoed by Alexander Hamilton, of New Tork, %q 
af^portion repfesentatives aecprding to tbe nutnl>6r of &*d^- 
white inhabitantfi aloae; this waa otfsred as an amottdn^ent Jt<r 
a resolaf^n of' troveihaoc Kandolpfa, of Virginia, which oec«H 
pied a medium groaod, vie : that ik^ federal k3gislatnr6 ahould*. 
mm tim« to time, regulate the apportionment on the basiH^of 
the qaota of cantributtona to the fbderal treasury, and u|>afi- 
ikai of the fVee p^^nlatJon, as tbey might jndge b^^ in differ^ 
e«it CHses. This double and aalf-lBcot^stent ppoposal, whiobi 
remitted to ctagress the imm«w)e power in queationy was dia«: 
tiBtefol to«H. Tbe extreme view of the slavebolding interoat 
wks presemted in a teaolutioa by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of 
Skamth Carolina, to the effect that r^reaentation sboaM be proi-. 
|IC^tioiifed'to the entire gross popabitioa. It is observable that. 
while th« 'first<>nientioned rule would have vested the fedemi 
p(ywer (n the Kortb, the last would eqaaliy have yi#klod it ta, 
tlieBonth. fiut in ord«r to obtain- an <^ equilibntm,'* it \f9A^ 
i^eed — after several eonfevenoea in committeea, and after m, 

Coposftron to make a tnixed basis of w-^alth and popukujoi^ 
d be^n voted down-*-io fix the repteaieatation in the large9# 
lower, afid more popularly elected branch of the iegislature^ on 
tlio baaro which, lor taxation purposos, had some years nrevi'* 
Ottsly been adopted, vise that of populatioa, ^i^o slaves beini^ 
oounted as three free persona. Thia arbitrary, artifi<fial and 
Mfoanded reckoning would, it was thon^t, e^ect the desired 
Aad of placing the sectiofis oo an; aqualitf in power. It was 
submitted to by some Southern delegate* in the expsoctatioft 
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ibAt the tendeiH)^ of #migr»tiQ», at thai time atrongljr directed 
lowurd tke Southern nsoecupied distriota, WQuid very ehojilj 
• correot tke «Ii^ht, and, m it wfis J;>elieved, tempor&t'y i^^^Qliij^Aty 
of representation thereby eoneedeid in favor of t^le SpErjth. 
With this view, tJbe loaders, of tibo Soutb inoi6te4 od ^ early 
. oensiiB, and a readjuBtiKient of the eopjeotural i^reo^nt^tive 
^qiiioia decreed for .the^ fir«t <ioagressw , It ia •operfluoiu^ tq.i^^^i) 
.Idiai tlMoe fend ea^poc^atiooA were diaappointed ; that the gen- 
erously impnident ooi^denoe reposed in iJoie North was jbe- 
trayed, and tbat thoip Majority, io>mediately on the Instituyon 
-of tho Govemm^t, proi^^^iftdod oonsistently. to ui^ their po^cr 

• lA legifilating for their own sectiooaL aggrandizement, in^'peu- 
Ktraliziogi the prervioasinduoementa.to emigration to >var4 l^he 
vSoQth, in destroying her ooauuecoD, And re^eri(ig all her indus- 
try tributary to the cupidity and profit of unprincipled North- 
•ra apeea4aitoB in kwd, in labor, and in money. 

Mr. Madison attempted to extend tb^ san^ baeds of reg^e- 

• sentation thus fixed, to the Senate ; bat, as the soiaU States had 

• tnaiated, at &Fst, on an equality in both Jbxanches, aud aa ^he 
..Northern delegate* dreaded tlie ultinM^opifeci of such a r^tio 
'. iH sufragie, fouiideci qu popalatioti,aiuee all admitted the proba- 

• bility of the South soon boeoming tite ttworo populous ^ectWn ', 
) theralore, ander the lead of GoavQjraenr Moirri% of Pqniisy^va- 
•. nia, they onitod with New Jersey aad Delaware in a<lop)|>ng 

the principle of State ^eqaality ii^ the organization of the upper 

branch. (Pp. 116^119.) 
In the Virginia ooQveaition of 1788, to which our aut)ior 
>t devotea a large portion of ebapter lY, the now scheme oi gov- 

emraont met with able and consistant oppoeition. Its, ^ief 

advocates were Madison, Bandolph^ Johp Marshalli ^orge 
s i^ii^holua and Edmund Pen<jleton. Its principal opponents 
11 wore Henry, Mason/Gray^pn and Monroe,. The syiiopsu^ of 

argumont given ia the work requir<eS| and will well repay a 
> most attentivie peruflal. The powers <Mf taxation, of the i^u- 
, Jation of trade and navigation, of finance and of military aa- 
, thority, were fblly discussed in all their felatioBS to the security 
, of civil liberty, but moBt particularly with regard to the perils 
4 which were believe^ tp men/*pe the essential priiiciipie of the 

aei;tioaal oqoalil^. At the qonimencem<^t of, the session^ i\, is 
. provea by accurate oalenlatiena thai* a OMUoritiy of delegi^tes 

wore opposed to ratification } but, by the nae pf Jliegitimala in- 
' flaenceir, a small number -wete perverted to its sup^ort^ and it 

eventually passed by a majority of eight votes. . Meantime, the 
^ popalar sontimoikt aild'<»f>inioii of the State are shc^wn to have 

• heon Strongly lia oppoeitaoft; and it was oiniy.on aiQcp^ut ff a 

• most anjiijit^ an^Hnaio!«ii andoligarehieal aysteift of ^u%im;^*^nd 
^ repre^ataiioii, wlionri^jf; «vof|r» -cioiinty, irrespaoUYO ot poj^la- 
. .tioB, eji|o^4 ^n 4i|m) r^pMnaUtfoa, that a ipoaavkr^ M^an- 

popular cduld have been carried. The author furnishes tables, 
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prepared by Jefferson, which exhibit the fact that, under thi« 
plan, less than |:wa-fifthB of the citiEenc, namely, those reaid^nt 
m the c(tantiefl between the falls of the rivei*8 and the bay, pos- 
sessed an abBoltite control over the Blate hi afl the <iefpartiiieiils 
of its government. (P. 106.) 

The ratification by Virginia as the ninth State, breathediife 
Jnto the odnstittttion. Pnrsiiant to eoBdjtions precedent, with- 
out which that Instrument eoald never have been adopted, *be 
State legislature immediately prtjposed WTerai atneschnento of 
the most fhndamental character. Feebly advoeated by bar 
eongressional representatives, her r^monstraiiceii were diere* 
garded, and, as predicted, A persistent course of legislation hos- 
tile to Southern interests was begun, and has been eontiiMied 
even to its culmination in the^year 1861, wh^a our long endur- 
ance has been terminated by a disruption <^ the griavoaa bcHid 
-then knitted. 

It has been shown, then, that the irrefragable statemeat of 
fttcts and cogent arguments presented by Our author, eomciding 
in his conclusions drawn from the «ad, historical exportoaoe of 
'his State and section, with the melancholy anticipations for- 
merly suggested to the penetration of Henry and bis patriotic 
eolleagiies in opposition to the constitution, are not stfch as to 
afford any ground of sympathy with those Southern inon wh« 
have supers titiou sly venerated that oorapaet, or who n#w nuHirn 
with sentimental fancy over its repeal. That it was a sacrifice 
of the rights and interests if the South" in its origin, and timt 
its results have been not Jess pernidons'than was then ex- 
pected, is the doctrine held, and maintained with oonvincing 
ability in this work. In part II, the methods adopted by the 
dominant section to perpetuate its • possession of power are 
briefly but lucidly recapitulated as ibilows : 

" Ik was said that representation being, in its BStore, A ^ndameatal arta- 
elc, ought to be fixed in the constitution — that it was the eoastitutkm itself, 
nevertheless, congi^BSS has convoked the whole oNrtter; for it haa, bj direct 
and indirect actioii, assumed juriisditttion ta regula|e tke iide« of popula- 
tioQ. 

*'*• The whole system of federal policy has \ieen designed with that eqd in 
view ; but the principal instruments by which that consequence was brought 
about, are : First. Tiie protective system. Second. The excluidon of slav- 
ery Irom the territories. Third. The refusal tb protect the AgncruHute of 
the South. Fourth. The interdiction of the Blave*tra44e, widioiii b^-iag a 
tioiifar diflahiltty apon cm^ration ; hat, instoad, boldin|r out to «t kich and 
anosnal eneourageoMints. F^'th. The nae of the credits <jk' the J^A^deral 
Qovemiaent. For none of which is iWe tha alig]it«ftt wanraat ip the eon- 
eOtudon." (Pp. 194, 196.) 

Wo eannot follow the writer tbrougli hia proofs upon' these 
apeciiiealions, but the i*ead¥r will ikd th«m iftnafi^w^nU)le. 
'aaking the first and tliird of thMi t ayt h a r , ke ^owh clearly 
Miat the sabstitation of a pr^twHloar, fl»r aMnwiiMtureH, even as 
iieideatal to revenue, faw^ Ti i>> t p>et<af»d tfe#**i»ii>d8 of the 
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fk^mew of the constitntioii ; y,^hile its extension beyond that 
jjoint, Awhicb has been coupled in practice with the most flagi- 

, iMUfl audacity , was a departure from original principles utterly 
nnconceivcd by the statesmen of that primitive age. On the 
contrary, they contemplated the precisely opposite policy of 

, liberatiog oomiAerce from restraint, and thereby effectually en- 
oonraging the agricultural interest by such retaliatory imposi- 
tions upon foreign productions as should force the concession of 
fwe trad& fiut^fbr want of thjs, the property of Virginia in 

Cartioolar has been depreciated and her soil depopulated, while 
er sister States of the South have been preserved from a simi- 
lar iate only by the unexpected diversion of their industry into 
totally new channels of production. 

In part 111: **How the Principle of Sectional Equilibrium 
May be iieatored/* the author clearly intimates his conviction 
4bat a restoration, within the old Union, of the constitutional 
principle in favor of the South was, at the time he wrote, an 
. aimoat hopeless impossibility. It would hav4 involved, first, a 
compiete sacrifice of the prejudices on behalf of their own sep- 
arate interests, in which the whole generation pf the Northern 
population hud been educated; then, a thorough and radical 
«aiBandnieQt of the constitution, to be conceded by tlie inajority 
an tl»a more consideration of impartial iustice ; also, a conse- 
quent entire alteration and reversal of the policy and legisla- 
tion of tke general Government upon );hose very matters of 
finance^ oommerce, extension of limits, and patronage which, 
. wbiie caulioualy treated, one by one, have yet, periodically, con- 
• mlaed the nation, and which mere State sovereignty has been 
so powerlefid to control suitably; and had all these impossi-. 
tulitios been effected, there would still remain no means of 
jpestiuition lo the South for the seventy years of injury and 
op|M*eai»io«i she has endured. Ho arrives, therefore, at the ob- 
vioais conclusion, that a separation, speedy, thorough and final, 
from the hostile element, was inevitable. Then, looking into 
the iuture, he sagj;esta that a new confederation miglit be 
lurmed between the Southern section and the Western agricul- 
. iaral Stateti (p. 225). But, in our judgment, he attributes to 
the ireoeoil people of the -Northwest a greater degree of con- 
aarva live act d of jnst feeling than they are entitled to be cred- 
keii withr) and it is quite probable that the developments which 
kavd occurred since his publication mwy now have modified his 
opinion in thai respect. He shows, indeed, from historical in- 
stances, citing especially the permanence of the Swiss Confed- 
eracy, that a diversity of interests and sentiments, even upon 
the most important points, as those of religion, or of social or* 
ganization, need not bcfcome causes of disruption, but are rather 
elements of onicm and prosperity, provided that their free de- 
velopment and reciprocal action is preserved, by the establish- 
ment of H porfocfc equiii^^rium of power, in a mutual veto on 
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'^legislation. And it is, perhaps, concehrable that lit torM 5|^flod 
.*'we may safely and benedcfally enter into sotne (56mmej?«iii*>e- 
^ lations w-^ith those States whose natural outlet ife the MisftifMlf>pi 
' river. 

But the great lesson to be derived from the sttifly of the'ptst, 
[of the errors of our fkthers in their formation of the con^lkii- 
I'tion, and Of the wicked constructions bv which that tfl»ltu- 
ment, faulty as it' was, has been wrested eren fkr beytmdMtB 
' true powers for our injury, consists (n the application of tUkse 
' experiences to our own immediate fhttrre. Had th6 ^leflftes 
' of States in 1787 contented themselves with a modefttte eirffen- 
(" Bion of the powers granted to the fbderal agent, retaining ihe 
^ equality of States already recognized in the Ootifbderacy; ^n- 
\ firming to each State her control of the taxes, instead of creat- 
*' ing a vast and irresponsible money power; bad they superadAed 
I* to th^e State rights in congress the great pfftidple of fteetMnil 
'equality, by the simple method of an absolnte veto on Wkoh. 
part; the late Union might have been indefinitely permantnt. 
^^ But as it never served the purpose of its design, as it oo«W*tiot 
' but have fallen after its gradual but ntter faihire was wniim- 
"^ mated, its loss to the North is but the gain and the opportuni- 
ty of Ihe South. Let our people, then, beware of sfltfiAlar 
' mistakes; let them avoid e'specially the Institution of a ^at 
central money power, carefully discriminating between i*he 
range of authority necessary to conduct H war, and the Itftitta- 
tions essential to liberty in time of peace; let the State* l4iiie 
J' their heads into the upper iitmospHere, attd in the pro9p€fHty- 
' ^ that must soon ensue, let them exhibit their own- soverefghtv 
j' at home, by such d development of their Vast resource* bS %ill 
call for the local services, in every department of governmfeni, ef 
their Own best citizens, men such aS have hitherto been **'§wal- 
^'lowed up in the Insatiable federal vortex;* ant*, abov0 ^11, 
*** should distinct sectional interests hereafter exhibit fheniMltos, 
arising poi'haps from the progress of varieties of agriculture, of 
navigation, commerce and manufhctures, Uft soch intereetlJ, #ell 
*^ defined', be entrusted ill the central agency, with the ne^esftHry 
" proscrvjitive check of a negative voice or veto upon legisla^n; 
1 1 tor, according to Calhoun, it is this negative power whrch i«'the 
formative principle of a constUotion, while the positive p^%rer 
''provides for the routine process of govei'nment. And, welliay 
"add, it 18 this veto power alone that can protect inifioHlieB, 
^' whose ih(ei*e8t6 always most require protection. 
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ABt: tt.-ttt totjan Of na MuysR ttA«i. 

" W« mast not be deceived by words : 
We mast not take them, as anbeeding bands 
Receive base mtmey, at the earreat woetb, 
* Bmt witb a just sciipioloM try their aonsd* 

And in the evei^ balanee weigh them wall." — Soutevt* , 

''Languago wa«.giv>en to eonoeal fWught,'' aays Tsll^jraad* 
Polities and di^macy was his trade, and bo was a ppofioient im. 
bis bosinesa. Tbe science of diplomacy and politics has no oon* 
fliet with the moral law. Tbe tnf^ confouDds all disUiiction* 
of right and wr6ng, and sanctifies all means conducing to it» 
end. The aphorism we have quoted is worthy of its paternity, 
redqlent as it is far more with the fragrance of the shop o£ tha 
charlatan than the closet of the philosopher. 

The 89ippressio veri is not, however, always equivalent to the 
suggestio falsi. You have no right to **pump" out of me my 
opinion of neighbor Brown, and if you do attempt indireetly ta 
obtain it from me, I may, with all propriety, evade the ill-con- 
cealed search of your conversation (I say, of your conTersation) 
for you are a poor hand at cross-examining a friend in the 
unsuspecting confidence of social intercourse, if you have to- 
resort to questions). It is my misfortune, however, to be a littl* 
suspicious, and I have reason to be suspicious of you. I have 
not forgotten tbe diffioulty in which 1 was wellnigh involveil 
a few months since with a very valued friend, by your report 
of a remark I made at my own fireside, innocent enough, when 
1 had the opportunity to explain, but questionable enough, as 
repeated, to alienate a less confidiug friend. I violate no moraiF 
obligation in replying to your eulogies upon Mr. Brown, by 
assenting to what you say />i his virtues as a husband imd » 
father, and eonceding to him the possession of all those homely, 
attributes which even the instinct of a brute manifesto in the 
meanest of God's creatures. I may truthfully do that, for 1 
believe he does love his wife and children as devotedly as a 

f)ur^ly selfish man can love anything which he may oongratu* 
ate himself upon being able to claim as exclusively his own. 
There is no moral obligation on me to gratify your impertinent 
curiosity, by expressing any opinion as to the benevolenoe of 
his oondnct to that poor widow in the valley, whose dead hus- 
band had rented of him their humble home. He had a legal 
right to levy a distress warrant upon her bed and bedding, and 
in his settlament with the sheriff he was sui^ciently particular 
to exclude the imputation of exacting one cent beyond his 
lawful duee^ But I need not tell you in how much 1 thought 
it inooiifiist^[it with thA most ordinary of human feelings, to 
intrude upon the sorrow of a lone widow in the first hours of 
her deep distress, and fi>r snob a purpose. An afflictive Provi« 
dence had forced b«r to expend every eent of her scanty earn* 
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in^s to e^M ike dyiag bourg aod do de«#At i^spo^t to the 
lifeless remains of a husband, and left her absolutely nothing 
with which to satisfy the "dan** of her landlord. Neighbor 
Brown know this as well as you and I, but it was no legal 
satisfaction of his defluand— tio sufficieiit defence to his warrant; 
and if ycrti choose, you may visit her calamities upon the law 
with the karshD^s and promptitiHle of its remedy. I will not. 
Bat I am, ireverUwless, bM ooli^od to tell you what I think of 
a Shy lock landlord; nor need i tell you how regardful of the 
kw 1 knew this same nei^hbgr of mine to be, when, six months 
ago, he shaved young Snnth at the rate of twenty pel* eeni. to 
enable him to pay a ganrbling deht, without informing his 
fkther of his vices ; nor even of the more recent traDSA<^ion 
with myself, in which be abused the confidenoe I foolishly re- 
posed In hte word, by swindling me in a horse trade. I deserved 
that, however, for 1 ought to have known hitn better. I did 
know him better, for 'his money never blinded me. I only mis- 
caknilated hie estimate of the oWigaftions imposed by a soeial 
position to which his moral worth is entirely unequal. 

Par be it from me to say that the suppression of trath is 
never equivalent to actual falsehood. It ie a lie. It is the most 
malicious of all lies, when words are carefully aini «tadioiis)y 
selected, so as to express nothing that is not time; boi, by the 
Mrtppression of material facts, and the aid of appropriitte ges- 
ture and emphasis, to sugrest the falsehood. The adroit sTan- 
derer always *' damns " nls victim " with faint praise." Open 
oensure and avowed hestiitty may discredit tlie testimony ho 
bears. But to praise, and yet omit in eulogy the recital of any 
thing to jostify the applause, is a master stroke of invidious 
0^1een. The notion Of a tvansmigration of souls ^ecms to be 
predicapted upon the theory that tbe ar>imal creation fttrnishes 
some appropriate receptacle for ev«ry human soul. If so, we 
iaiagine the ichnenmon would be the only contestant for the 
little soul of the professional sianderef\ it is said to l>e the * 
basiness oi his life to destroy tbe eggs of a vastly superior ftni- 
roal — the crocodile-*-«aod that not to feast on them, fbr he never 
eats one. It is the elected employment of the slandei^er to 
crush every egg laid by industry and integrity, so as effectually 
to destroy all the brood whioh his superiors in merit might 
natarally anticipate. He may, he does succeed in ^ breaking 
to the hope" of many a better man, his future. But it requires 
BO great exercise of faith on the paK of the wise, €o believe that 
the God who gives life ia one'form may give it in another. It 
has been said of oar own Waehington, thNat* Pmvvdenee leil him 
ohildiess, that a nation might c^bII him Father | and who, of 
earthly parents^ from that bourse thither w« are all tending, 
k)oks down upon as numerous and extciNled a family (d otf- 
spring as the childless apostle of t^Mi Gentilos« 
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We aiw not bound at all times, niKier all oircuviatatioaay and 
i» all pereons; to toll all we know, or to aay all we thinfc 

If thon wishest to b« wfM, * 

Kt«p th«se words before thine eym: 
Wbet tht>^ B^eakes^ asd hew, beware, 
Of whom, to whom, %Dd wbeo and where. 

But we may never aay to another that from which |We inteiKl 
him to UDckrfitand us as asserting a liew We may evade — we 
il^ay refuse to answer; but if we answer, we must not lie. If 
you tell me- thftt to evade or to refuse to aiwwer, is virtually ta 
disclose what you would conceal^ J have only to say — be it so. 
Tour conscieikce is clear. Do your duty and leave eonsequencefl 
and info*enoes to Him who is abundantly able to vindicate thfi 
beneftcenoe and the majesty of His own requirements. H^ 
^bo would ask you suoh a question would listen at th^ key- 
bole to a private conversation, or break a seal to read the ooa- 
tents of a ooofidential coo^munication. But lost, thoo^b he be 
4d all sense of decency, virtue is not so defenceless as he im* 
agines. It has been said that locks were only e&ctive in keep* 
' ii^ out honest men, and tbis idea would have truth only effect- 
ive in preserving the sanctity of confidence from decent people. 
The one idea is as correct as the other. In spite o^ all your 
prudence, burglars will sometimes break into your money- 
drawer, and, in spite of all your reticence, inquisitors will some- 
times pry into the secrets of your bosom* But you k^p the 
moral as mucb at a distance as tbe Ipgal felon^ Admit him aa 
li^le to your confidence^ and you will have no more reason ta 
dread intrusion from him than the other. You may well fear 
Um though, if he be, as there is only too great a probability he 
may be, beside you now. 

It has been frequently .urged, as an objection to democratic 
institntaofis, that the ^tfect of them waA naturally and ir resist 
tibiy to suppress manliness and independence of thought It 
mimt be confsssed-that there is not a little force and pet*tincnca 
in the ^aa. Brief official term^ and tenures of ofioe depend<- 
ant upon continued popular favor, tempt strongly the virtue of 
political aspirants. But the temptation and, alas! the scduc* 
tion, does not always stop with this class. The judiciary, if 
ag(, aa is tqo apt to be the case, directly elected by the people, 
aod tihat too for limited terms, is tbe creature of an executive 
or legislature, which is itseU' a reflection of the hM^st popular 
Offtfriee. Few m<^n of intelligence and education — aye, in spite 
Gt pro&aaiottS to the contrary, very few — ^are entirely destitute 
of aspiraik>ns for Judicial or political promotion. Offices of 
trust and honor are the natural rewards of individual merit; 
and whil^ Taany ahrittk frpm the responsibility of holding or 
tbe struggle to «Acure them, the distinction incident to their 
incumbeiH^ m f^rtftaAiI to all. But the absence of a pevmap 
nently w<aiiill)|r ^aaa fi/( miuk>W-mm4Q/» aimost every on» tik,th« 
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^omiaiiDity, without apy aspirings, to a greater or (est ext^t, 
(iependaDt even for lu'ead upon popular favor. The learned 
professions feei the bkneful influence we are considering to a 
lamentable extent; and the demagogue lawyer and electioneer- 
ing doctor are ai» frequent spectacles as the trading politician. 
Indeed, we have seen more of disgusting truckling to popular 
prejadicestand fbllies, in aspirants for professional employment, 
than we have ever witnessed upon the hustings or court-green 
from cross-road politicians^ or embryo statesmen. Again, ie 
popular Governments the police are of, and sympathize with 
the masses; so bordi nates are too often recruited from the ratike 
of the lawless, and high officials are dependant fbr honor and 

tower upon the denizens of groggeries, the decoys of gambling 
ells ana the bullies of brothels. With such ministers of the 
law, the actual danger of outra^ and violence from an excited 
mob is no slight matter, and with men of large possessions or 
exposed property the imagined danger is much greater. Ne 
wonder, therefore, that, upon exciting topics, the stippressio veri 
should be common enough among those who possess no satis- 
factory guarantee of the sympathy of the mob with their 
views. The demagogue will always resort to it when his inter- 
est may be promoted, and even good men are apt to claim aw 
uareasonable extension of the privile^ of silence. Few men 
are bold enough to face a mob, and it is not always wise even 
in those few to manifbist that courage. In times of great popu- 
lar excitement, that portion of the community which does not 
sympathize with the current prefer, and, judiciously enough, 
yery often, to remain quiet, If possible, and avoid the wrath 
where they may not olafm the approval of the popukce. The 
freedom of speech and the press may nominally ^xist; \m% 
that only means that under the forms of law discussion may 
not be suppressed. What need though of fbrms of law to 
enforce eouformity to, or at least silent acquiescent in the 
will of the mass, when the officers of the law^are but creatures 
of the mob and ex]^nents of its finry — when the mob and Iti 
creatures make their caprice a law unto themselves — magnify* 
difference of opinion into enormity of crime— prescribe penal tfes^ 
unknown to civilization and abhorrent to humanity — and exe- 
cute sentence upon an obnoxious individual without notice, trM^ 
or judgment. At such a time it is idle to imagine that the prcw 
or the rostrum will give expression to that variety of omnfofe 
which firee thought Engenders in every commnnity of thmktog 
men. Public speakers and public writers only manifest %%sA 
variety by a silence, pregnant of dissent, ttpm the passionate 
outburst of the hour. 

^ The great sea of pubUc ophaio?i presents fbr the time a sur-' 
fiice unruffled by the breath of oontrovel'sy. Bit the dead level 
is only apparent. The bed of old ocettn Itself is hi dented with 
nMintain and vallej, m^ Mieok um4 t«le) mn^ beneath the 
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•ilm anfface of this »o«m«r sea, there i}«mb«r ^l^fneiili •€ dis- 
cord whioh await only one favoring broe^ to lash its plaeid 
watora into foam and dash its angry waves mountain high. 

You may be sure that in a moment of such exeiten\ei4 
everything said or written will, to a certain extent, barmoinaf 
with the popular passion. Language then ie studiouBly <«» 
]4oyed > it may be even bv a majority of the eommunity, rathei^ 
to conceal than express thoughts. Wo oare less to know what 
representative mea do and say, than what they do not and say; 
but information can best be gathered by iioting the care with 
which they avoid- oolUsion with the utterances of the reeog^ 
aised spokesnK^n of the mob. If an accordance of sentiment 
be expressed in halting or hesitating language — if there be but 
partial acquiescence ia their fulnunatione of wrath -*atK],espe^ 
ciallv, if the applause of the idol of the hour be faint in its 
emphasis, you may be sure that the heart of the writer or 
speaker is revolting against the tyranny, and merely nursiM 
its wrath and gathering its strength for the anticipated hour <» 
retributioa. 

Too say you would not act thus — that it is a eowardly part 
My friendj you have 0«ver been placed ander suoh ,oirc«m« 
stances. Lam free enough to concede to yoa all commcndabU 
courage; bat 1 h$kve never regarded it a^ e^ecially wise of 
brave to beat ones head agaizist a stone \irall« or even to invite 
the wrath of an enraged bull. Indeed, I imagine that you 
mi^t very well, without loss of character for maniiood, step 
aside to avoid passing beneath a shaking wall; or even at tke 
aacriflee of tk little dignity and steadiness of pace, place a 
pretty high fence between yourself and an inftiHate beast. 

How &r these ooiisiderations ought to modify our esthnate of 
the apparent aaanimt|y of' the Northern people in their feigned 
hostilitj to us,- we have no means of aocurately determining, 
being sure, bowaver weare, <^at the^re is a quiet sentiment of 
antagonisoi to this war pervading a portion— ^it mav be a con* 
alterable portion — of their thinking men, which will sooner of 
later make itself felt in the councils of the United States. A 
woorse than Oriental despotism suppresses now all manifesta* 
tion of displeasure with the action of Government; but it can» 
not be always so. The universal Yankee nation bends, appar- 
•fitly with unbroken unanimity, at the shrine of Moloch, ami 
clamors with demoniac fury for blood. But not all. Amid 
tha apostacy of the ancient Jews, the heart of the stricke* 
prophet, lamenting that he alone was lefl in all Israel to main* 
tain the service of his Lord, was gladdened and relieved by tha 
divine assurance that there were yet lefl seven thousand wh« 
had not bent the knee to Baal. And amid the apparently uni* 
versal defection of the whilom conservatives of the Korth^ 
there are even aow oooasii>iuil indications, which may not b4 
mistaken, oi a no tats »uf[ia90«a band *' faithful among tha 
faithless still." 
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feat 1^9 W^ Deh* tfi<A*6 fmtd]^ei«^ to know thd extettf oC ik» 
hrthMffjce of these eonsideratlone in the border ehive States,: 
\iow loaoh of toryiwra is Apparmit only, attd how mneh is p^ftl 
imd fomndable. We wovla fitin hope that the a^tmtt\ active 
•oryism fe small Indeed, aod that 0vcn in Kentneky, h«nii<iatt 
kig ae is the attHude she has ©liJeted, it perrades to a very llns- 
Ited exteftt the body of the oonii»«niiy. CircurtStatujes hai«# 
been very unpropitious for. the development and exhibition sf 
oi^r true strength along the border, and a Pithless "foe has 
avafled himself of every opportonity to pervert attd misrepre^ 
steht public sentiment. Tirae only can ftiHy determne the 
extent of the real defection from the cause of the South ; btit 
We are satisfied that it is vastly moi% apparent than reai 
HeretO^M^, the Southern eentiment h^ been piiralyaed by tfce 
presenoe of an overwhelming hostHe force, disarming the oom- 
ifcunity and intimidatkig even the boldest bv tbfreatening the 
•nrily of tbefr women awd the saffety of their ehiWrett. Bn% 
the day attd honr of retribution is at kand, and wheo it does 
come, woe, woe to the Crittendens and Hickses, the Gkimblsa 
i^d GarlHes, who have sought to abuse the misplaced eonddeuoe 
0f a gallant people by seHmg thetr birthright for a mpess of pot* 
tage. Many of their victims, apparejQtly the most aequ^escefil, 
are eveta viow amid the despotism which sorroumis them-^^ 

* ffoitiiDg tMir bit>w» for (be gatheHnx ^torn. 
And nindiig ikvir wratb to k«ep it wacm." 

* Oive rein to the ^nthnsiac^m of our eoidiery and allow them 
tsf assume an advance moveaaent, and ^re many nn^eks the 
msignia of the Confederacy will flaunt la the breeaes of heaven 
upon the uttermost verge of slave territory. Manv unexpected 
Voiws "wili BfiUe in swelling the loud aMaim of welcome to 
tire advancing standards $ and many hearts we have be^eved 
were beating now respoBsive to the war cry of the hivader, 
will bound aad leap with exultant Joy. Around the newly«> 
erected altars iji the true faith thoviaMts opon thodeands cf 
loyal Southern men will promprtly gather. Thev who ftiaid 
Ae apostacy around them ba^e maiolainod their &ith untaini* 
ed, and though persistently refusing to bend the knee to 'Baa!, 
have escaped the clntohes of tyranny, will gladly greet th^ 
mtriot refugees returning under the protection of thdr coun* 
try*8 flag to once happy but now desolated homes. And fhll 
anany a penitent wlio, under the stringency of a temptation, 
tbe power of which we little appreciate, has, to some unguarded 
hour, forsworn his country and plighted alleglaace to the foe, 
will gather with them around the altar of patrk>t»iB ; and, in 
attestation of the sincerity of his repentance aivd thi extent 
€€ his loyalty, with musket upon hfs shoulder, will assume his 

Csition ill the ranks, pledging to the independence and the 
nor of his country the MSt fWewHiee o^ Ms kead, the best 
eaergiee of his body, the wMWieet affeoeibiie, aod, if need be, 
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fh^ b«it MocW of h!» h^H, QWe to the Wya? meln of ihe 
border irm» and tntiTrftfonB of war, give thftiA material aid to 
repel the intervtJiitTon of the invader, at»d weJbeHeve they ea% 
and they wi!! xitnnh otit the peetifrent toiriftm nom daily grow- 
ing into nnyre i^wtnidabte proportionfi tin^r the shadow of f^ 
erai power. 

We are not resident upoti or refugee fyota the border, tA4 
have no pereoftaf interest in vindicating Its peopie'fVoTn tlift 
too indtecrimfnate censure to which they 4tre subjected. W^ 
elumber in peace and quietnde iinde» the shadow of the Cow- 
federate Capitol, in the bosom cX the same unanimously loyal 
peoplo who constUute the elected body-guard of tho exetmtive. 
Patriotiism among nttrh H people costs "^ery little. But when 
we meet in our everyday walk gray-haired men and dependent 
women, driven into exile from home and its comforts to escape 
th«* oppression and pollution of an insolent invader, we are for- 
ciMy femtnded of the heax^ burthens it imposes else^be*^. 
We are interested to vindicate every portion of our people frotA 
the stigma of toryism, and we prefer to believe, when we may, 
that every section of t^e Oonwderacv is true and loyal. Vf6 
are not wi!!ing to concede; and we know of no fkcts whiolk 
demand, the concession that any considerahfe portion of out 
people still prefer the arbitrary and despotic rule of*Lincolll 
and Seward, to tb« mHd and gentle sway of latr atid order, 
which distinguishes the t^ise and pure administraUon of otrf 
infant Confederacy. We would not f^er a fair test of the w4ll 
of the people of any county south of Mason and Dixon's lint 
between Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln--rbetween th# 
infiwrt Confoderacy and the decrepid Uni<)n. 



When Herodotus visited Egypt, Babylon had gone out, and 
ISfineveh was being rebuilt upon old Nineveh, which had been 
buried in the accumulated dust of ages. The foundations wer* 
massive and deep laid, and no art known to the time waA 
spared,* •* Babylon the great became the habitation of devil^. 
is fhtten, arid snail be known no more at alL" Babylon and 
Nineveh, and innumerable other cities have disappeared and 
are fbrgotten. The corner stone was wanting. 

•Addfftfsr deUrereA before the Ajjricultural Sotiety of Pendleton, ioutb Cftto- 
lto», Vvrea^^n id, li61. ^ B^m. % 0. CletasM, LL.D., Qrand OAeer of the Order 
of Leopold. JdatB Supenntendwit of the Agriodllural Office of the United St«t«8. 
(Manuscript copy fufnisbod by the Sooiet^ with request that it be pabUsbed in 
be Bow's Review.) 
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{i^.Taio <' (Md^loniOQ 'ObUto t&i^t a«d fit from the King of 
Tyre> n^d bring great ston^A, coatlj stcNMS, and hew^ stooo^ 
fffiiied arti^^»«canBiRg, and endaed with uodeivtandiDg to 
work in gold^ ailver, brasa, iron, dione, etc Of workn^an three 
toore and td« thouaaiid were bearera of burdeiM) aod fo«ur soore 
thoasand were hewers in the mountains, and three th^oufiiaAd ' 
mfikd six biuidi*ed were overseera to the worknien, ai^d the bouse 
V*B covered with the gold ot Ophir/' The temple has paaaed 
#vay, there is nothing left to tell ns where it sukkI. Yet Solo 
Bfton passed all the ^nga of the -earth in riches and wisdom* - 
The corner stone was wantiiig. 

These reflections arose in eontWlplatix^c the massive, unfin- 
ished gtractore in Colombia. Its foundations are of old rock, 
lis {JBH^mdm as enduring aa its fouodatioos, and the highest tal- 
ent employed to shape a^od ornameat the m^^ble hroogbt from 
Italy. W-e would not suppress the ever-ri«iag , question, 1k>w 
kmg will it last ? to show the absence of the &oruejt stofta. For 
t/lg^ Word says : *^ They ahall eat their bread with oarefutness, 
and drink their wat-er with aatomshment, that her land pay 
be. desolate from all that is therein, beeause of the Fiolenoe of 
Ihem that dwell therein. Aivd the cities tl^at are inhabited 
fhall be laid waste» and the land shall be desolate, aad ye shall 
know Ihat I am the Lord.'"*" 

AU history teachos that man, individuaUy and in tha eon* 
eprete, is governed and entirely dcBcndent upon the soil for 
axisteiiice. For it is written : ^AU fleah is grass.'' Nations are 
|M»werful or weak, prosperouaor wretched, ^ori-lived or endur- 
ing as the pipwer vested in the soil is uaderstood and uaad. 
That knowledge is the power of powers on earth, the corner 
stone of all civilization. The density or sparseness of popula- 
tion is dependent upon it. All wars are successful according 
as the armies are fed. The power of steam is as nothing when 
compared to that inherent to nr^t or bread ; for many powers, 
if properly invoked, may influence the universe. In looking 
back through the vista of time, we remark the gradual decay 
of nations; as the ioil was Impoverished, pdfalattofl became 
laore and more sparse, wretchedness and misery prevailed until 
entire extinction finally supervened,, leaving edifices to totter, 
fall, disintegrate and decay. The pyramids of Egypt and 
monuments of Luxor alone stand to proclaim this is the land 
that overflowed with milk and with honey. Who has yiaited 
theJiand where civilization wa6 cradled, anid not beea shocked 
at the present condition of the human race t Fallen from its 
high estate, it crumbled as the earth was degraded. We are 
passing through the divers phases so often trodden and as often 
forgotten. It is, however, a matter somewhat singu^r that, 
atr ttie present period of the world's histoty, when seieace has 
- -' It I ■ . 

•Ezeki^ ohap. ziL * 
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rMteh^i as Aset^dipg poiAt B#Ter Jkei^Hre aMtiB^d, theenliiffot- 
oA«d have iK)t bent their eoer^B to direct and stop the rapi4 
downward inarch which muat^if oaxitiaued, e\renti|^te, witb uo^ 
•rrlog certainty, in wretek^nesa and depopulation. It U the 
vore. strange because oar population is at fine an the world had 
•eeo; 'endowed with, high quatitiea of head and heart. Thej 
ara born with all that ie adaiirable, morally and physically. In 
i^rching for tbe causes of improvidence, we have been led to 
believe thsUt there is something radically wroi»g in the system 
of education heretofom parsned, exclusive of the one thing 
BeediULso far as our existence on this earth is considered and 
the health of ourselves as a nation. To us, it is manifest to 
overflowing that, without a cl^nge in that system, which must 
be broad ^nd deep^ there is no help for us, collectively or indi- 
vidually. We have those feelings intuitive to the race. We 
l#ve to dwell upon the fond remembrances of our.forefatlinM^ 
and we look back to the old hou>estead, where our fond parents 
smiled and taught, with a love and rei^ect anxou/iting to vene> 
ration*^ We elii>g to thee hope centi'ed in our childroa, and 
fondly cherish the anticipation that they will live te perpetii^ 
ate what we have labored to establish, x et, scarce an oifort is 
made to arrest that current that sweeps all that is dear upon 
earth in th^ direction of uncertainty, at best ragged, and ncMt 
anfreqaently leading to premature death. 

We do not undervalue the benefits derived from the ciassica' 
But that dispensation would appear to have run its time and 
produced its eifeeta With the advance ot science, civilisation, 
within certain latitudes, loudly calls for other things as indispen- 
sable to the age in which we live. The revolution which i^^ upon 
us has all the symptoms of a struggle for existence from which 
we cannot escap^, and which itiust be met, fpr the end is not 
with the plash of arnas. The teachings which have obtained 
ind still prevail in our nudst, have produced some admirable 
results witb corresponding disadvantages, which may never be 
entirely eradicated in the brief time allotted to our generation. 
Every man who has received what we call a classical education, 
becwnos a hero in his own estimation. He imagines, himself 
bom to govern > the intensity of thought of all similarly edu« 
• cated. during his time, takes a like direction. Each crammed 
with a &w stere6typed ideas and phrases, with constitutional 
modifications enters upon, the field. of life. His constitution is 
vigorous, be is well fed, and goes forth to battle with his sto^ 
in trade. In the conflict which is upon us we are paying for 
the want of schooling. iS^u^y we not have to mourn our own 
fialsklava d^apges, as we deplore the absence of that knowled^ 
essential on tbe farm as on the battle-field. That torch which 
lights the labyrinths of practice and inspires the patriot and 
brave with confid^aice that always leads to victory, That 
knowledge is^ Mot barn w^tb as, but effulgent in the comae 
stone. 
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We are osseutirtly and' «^te aW things an agrlewftnml -p^rr- 
p!«. If we liaye <?on8ideration atnong nations, It i« b<eoat»«e 
we fiay^ nalnral endowments which "enable us, ibr the tffrw 
being, to produce fhiitfi of the earth which have become a 
neeeesfty. There are other crops perhapfl 9m mifch so a« tWe 
great staple,' whieh we do not cnttivate, and whteh might gfre 
US increased power. ITnftirtmiately, we have, in eommon witli 
the Oromweifa of the North, a dfwposition to" the exeeesive niTe 
of ac^ectivos, itfwl aire given to «*e!f-glorMlcation. We admit that 
dor Fam! has been greatly Messed, and that oar cotton crop Is ^ 
paramount importance to bommeree; tmt thut maj' n<>t be m 
always, Ibf the tery conflict in which we are engaged, and ?n 
which cotton plays f^ potent a part, may Inawgnraie or stimn- 
hite to greater activity in the production of cotton elsewhere. 
It may not be known to all of yon that the cotton plant is a na- 
tive of Abyssinia, and, at nihe thousand feet elevation, a stftpte 
}« grown as long and as fine tn that grown on otir sea isdancfs. 
If we can credit Livingston and other tratelfers, a vasft portion 
of Africa is eminently fit fbr the culture of the gosaypium. 
The SOU is fertile, besides having a remarkable climate, simi- 
larly to our own cotton region. But, admitting the fhct that 
neitheir South America, AfHca or India is capable to c?ompcte 
with the cotton latitudes of the Southern States, either sci- 
ence and history are unreltable, or the time is fiist approaching 
when the cultivation of cotton must cease upon the nplands iq 
the Southern Confederacy. The marl fbrmations may form aA 
exception. Indeed, withont an entire and radical change, not 
only the cotton will cease to he cultivated, but the lands wi?t 
have to be abandoned altogetl^er, and the capital at Columbia 
will stand a monnment in a soHtary waste. 

Fertitlty is the nation's hope for continued einstence; land ft 
as nothing without it is productive, nor does production depend 
apon culture, as how the land is cultirated, fbr sterittly is not % 
eonseqoenee of use but of abase. In the absence of all re- 
straint, and fn the presence of a public domain, rich with the 
accumulated gifts of untold time, offered at a nominal eost, the 

fmblic weal is sacrificed to cupidity and ignorance, a legafixed 
nvitation to rdin and destroy. The lands belong to the 
nation, and without fertility is maintained the nation ceases to . 
eirist, because there can be no population w^ithout prodactiort. 
The time was when agriculture was niere emp1r1d«m, and the 
soil regarded as a bank to be drawn upon nntil depletion. 
Hence the march of civilization fW>m east to west. It is only 
within the hist quarter of a century that scientists have turned 
their attention to investigations conneeted with the constitu- 
tion and the ftinctioAa of the soil. Prom that period science 
assumed command. With the progressive increase of popula- 
tion, science has become a necessity; there Is jio help for us out 
#f it, as we do not ferm An exc^j^tttii'to those hiws w%ich gor- 
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€rti tM y^oM; Wilhoot it tf6 Tiat!<m caff endaro. Slstoiy IdTfe 
» trttthfel tule, And onr rtrutture nitist ftill and diafcppear with- 
#Qt a ^©Ftier stone. 

Th« cwftsrttBti^n of tbe United States contained no prorfsion 
fcy which that basifi of afH prospei*ity, and even exii^tence, could 
te brought under the egide of the laws. That was not because 
ltd importance \tms ifl^^ored, biit because the gubject itwelf, at 
Ae period of our revolution, was an ocenlt chapter, a^ upon 
which there ^as no philosophy, til! the vague feeling attacned 
to its imiwrtance, and the nascent anxiety felt by other nations 
Bpon the subject, caused Washiuffton and others to feel that 
SOfnethfng wa« necessary; hence tneir efforts in that direction. 
Under a pressure arwing from the example of other older 
BftttioAs and the state of science throughout the world, the agri- 
ttiltarat division of the United States patent ofllce arose. At 
Awt a mere clerki^hlp, by -degrees it became a spurious depart- 
ment wtthout Irtw or cmistitutionfel rostfnir-place, and took root 
In the patent-office, where it was sustained by an annual appro- 
bation for the pai^hase and gratuitous distribution of seed', 
wither with the annual pnbncation of a report on agricul* 
Uiral subjects. Members of Congress found it a useful imple- 
Vient through which they ingratiated themselves with their 
«>nstita«nt«. With few exceptions, the bbject of members was 
•ttainod when the packages went forth bearing their respect- 
ive nanrMe. Notwithstanding'the worst of management, the de* 
rrtnnefit Vas instrumental In great good; under proper control < 
would have become an ornament to the capital, of great pub- 
He utility, and an object of tnterest to the civilised world.* It 
Was popular with the I^orth and unpopular with many Southern 
Meteoers; strict constructioniets could not vote for its support; 
0fate« lights "men looked upon it with jealousy. Had it been 
iNmaged with ability and the revolution been stayed, the agri^ 
tahnraf department of the' Government would have become ft 

Crer for good behind the throne greater than the throne, and 
t in tbe flice of all opposition. By it and through its instru- 
ai«Yilaltty, patriots hoped that the great agincultural interests 
Ijf th« country would have become united, and thus broken 
MwQ, or presented a barrfer to both and aH corrupt parties of 
■M ge<5t1on«. Had it been Cared fbr and dh-eeted by the South, 
H would have become a most useful and beneficent institution, 
•f vastly greater import than any other department of the 
ik)vem»ei»t, owing to its unison with the spirit, and the occu- 
pi^on of its people. 

Btrange a« it w, tfie constitution of the Confederate Statel 
takeft no cognisance of the subject in any manner. We are 
^emphatically an agricultural people; the ^eat conservative 
insiltfition of the Country, fbr which we are pouring out our 
blood, depends upon it; it is the basis upon which our political 
structure is fbrthed, and upon which we depend fbr our individ- 
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«al and potitical oxisteAce. Of all the depftnteest* c^ th0€l«»- 
arament, the moait aseful, the most essential, that whiofa w<ml4 
eommand all others and should receive the first and oboet eafi^ 
est attention, has heen entirely ignordd, aad loavM tb# hitfis of 
<mr prosperity and existence to the care of ovsraeeirs aB4 
negroee, the one as knowing and as careless as the other. Thi# 
is comment aufficUnt upon the capabilities or aequivemMita sf 
our legislators. It shows the most ffross and unpardonaUt 
ignorance upon the state of the world) and is oonclasive evi- 
dence that our political structure requires a coruer stoae. 

We educate our children, who should become agriculturist^ 
neglecting those branches of knowledge which should be th«ur 
occupation through life, from which they and their itimilias ati^ 
to ^ain subsistence, and upon which the very existeose of (Jbf 
nation depends. There is iM)t to be found in the Soutbom Coi^ 
federacy one single institution of learning worthy of tospwi^ 
where a scientific education can be acquired to nt ooe lor ttas 
comprehensive ^nd all-important profession of agriculture. Wi 
pride ourselves upon our agricultural reaoiurees. . Each piant% 
iion should be, if it is not a kingdom self-supporting^ i^uiriitg 
the aid of all the sciences ; yet tbe. only thmg which is undj9» 
stood, and which would appear to be the okjeet of oumt race^si 
exhaustion of land to entire etorility-^in other words, th# 
demolition and xemoval of the underpinniug of the struoture ip 
which we live. Knowledge upon the subjeot is so di»frforaU^ 
wanting, that there does not appear to be a single number if 
the C(^nfederate congress who realizes th« importance of tM 
subject, our condition as a people, or the requirements of thu 
a^e, A feeble attempt was made to ingraft an i|gricalturaj^ 
illy-defined something upon the patent offioeof the (Jonfederalv 
States. We may congratulate ourselves upon its fiftilars ^ tk^ 
prqjectors did not rise to the importance of the sohjeot. Su^ 
an incongruous alliance would be a fatal blow to the bop^jtf 
the patriot. The connection of an agricultural departme«i| 
with or under the oontrol ef the patent office^ would ^vq vit«l» 
ity to the latter, and thus prolong the life of an institutLo^ 
which is as absurd and useless as its prototype, upon the modai 
of which it was founded. It is in reality an incubus upon ikm 
inventive genius of man. The patent-office as H is, ibreea. tl|# 
inventor to the expense and Iroable of taking out a patAHl 
which secures him nothing, but, on the coiitwiry, turns him ovif 
to ruinous litigation, and in a limited period sequeatees his 
property to public use. As it stands, it is a pubUc muiaam^e^ 
and reouiros abatement. Such conneetioa would be an endless 
cause ior debate, injurious to the first great oiuiae which «V6 
advocate^ and another fVuitful source of peculation and fraud, 
and a reprehensible, ill-Judged inerease of demagogical patpon- 

An agricultural departoient^ihould first and foremost have a 
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^Mtiitg-place ia the cmif?t**u^ii. It «4w)iild be frsfe •from all 
inflirenoes other than the agiienltural interosts. It should have 
■o oonneetion with paKies of any description, and secured 
independent of their Danofnl and blighting influence. Believ- 
nig, aa we do, wHh the recent history of the United States 
beifbre ue, that flection II of article II of the Confederate const!- 
tation contains the flrmtftil germ of destruction, we would have 
it independent, if possible, of the execatire, and rather a check 
upon tnose powers. 

We shooM be opposed to any creation, if organized as other 
^Mpartments are, and have been, mere rewards to politicians, 
demagogies and other deleterious fhngi. Our experience under 
llie conetitution of the United States, not less than under that 
of the Confederate States, is pregnant with wisdom. Our na- 
tioTial existence does not date twelve months, yet it is cried 
ftom the house-tops, the pre<98 proclaims it ,that the pressure 
fcr office in Riehnaood is overwhelming. Patriotic aspirants for 
oAce block tiie ave«i>ee to high placee; they even enter the 
flftnetuanes. and the qaestion is asKcd, without a ehange comes 
over the spirit erf those who hold*power, where will the conflict 
iiH* office terminate ? It is said that the same class of persons^ 
tbe sume £ftees that w«re aeen in Washington when the republic 
was in complete patrefaction, are infesting Richmond. 

Th% •gnonhural interest ki the great conservative interest of 
ike Irntid. Our oeeupations make us a purer and better people; 
and as our vocations unfit us for intrigue and political decep- 
tion, the great agricultural interest!^ should be held sacred and 
kept free fW>m and independent of all political influences, luid 
wouYd thus stand as the corner stone of the Confederacy, dis- 
pe^^iing blenrags and security to untold milHons. Such a croa- 

^ tion is a neeeflsitv of the age, and those who do not realize its 
iaiportasee should acquaint themselves with subtects which did 

•sot enter into their schooling, or they are totally unfit to take 
peeition in the publie councils. We have embarked upon the 
oeean of uncertainty for a perilous voyage, for we* are sur- 
pmiBded by adverse elements. If the active, interested, pro- 
dacin^ element in whom all power resides, stand aloof, luke- 
wmmiy and ^ii to make an eflfbrt in keeping with their sacred 
lAtoroeta^ they wiH be overwhelmed, and our entire race will 
^her rOB through the divers places of confusion and wretched- 
aeM or leave the land oi their fathers. To use a wise saying 
ef tho-ktte J« 0. Calhoun-: "The tax consumers will soon fexceed 
tlte tmx payers, and they will continue to increase in a geome- 
tfical ratio until the machine runs down.'' Our hope is in a 
eoraer atmie. By which we do not mean a political secret arv 
a9d a li»t of Inefficient cterks, but an institution which shall 
find lie origiir in the eonetitution, and supported out of the 
pubKe treasury, wbieh takes charge of all thii^gs connected 
with the k i t e r i Bi i ef «gi»etil«i|fe. A mniversity with like AosI 
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ahie4K»98 jyif soientiato th»t ca» be ieewed, «>mpeteat to tb«i]r« 
OWD gov^rBii>6nt aod all things eonneoied with tbose great in- 
terests. The institution to be in pern\aii«noe, and the 8ci«ncei» 
taught gvatiii to all who may ooq]^, to rich and poor alik^b 
Arouod them, and under their sapervisiofi and direoiion, prae* 
tif^al achopls ghould he eiitabiished. Botanieal and hortwiltttra^ 

Srdens, to which every ns^ul and ornamental plant shall b^ 
ought from eveity part of tlie world. Ita properties studied 
and appropriated, so that, in a comparative brief period, every 
plant woald be secnred and trans^rred to its propco* position 
and apprppriate useihln^isii. Such a creation could t^ mad# 
self-su))portiQg, if tbougiit exp<)dient. Wo shovld bvinff to tho 
sam^ end every apimai, useiul lor its flesh, its hide, its hair, ito 
power or other a^efal qualities. Every hivd that would ho an 
acquisition for its feathers, its flesh, its egj^s, etc. £vory fisil 
that . might be coi^sidered desirable to intrpduce ■ into o<h^ 
atreams. These objeets could bo easUy attaixied with a proper 
adniiuistratiion^and at inconsiderable expottse^ When we reieei 
that, of animals known to naturalists, oi»t of ono hundred anA 
fortv thouaaad but forty-thre^ have been dOmestieatod, and, 
with but two or throe oscepttona, all have the*ir origin in tho 
East— the margin k>v extensiyo uioj^nosa in that sii^Bple direc- 
tion can soaree be exaggerated. 

Tho urus, one of tl^ largest of the ox trib^ has dieft{ipoa«ed 
from the earth. The buffalo is passing away. Maifiy animalo- 
not surpassed in qualitiea by those doineaticatod might bo- 
brought into useful subjection. .Under ibe ausiiices od' othefs 
Goven^meats, such institutioiia ai*e in partis and useful opera- 
tion. Among aet'omplishinents of recent dale, the-ostrieh ma^ 
b^ now claimed as an iidxahitaat of U»e poultry yard. 

Ui this species tbere are three vario^es, twa irocn SouAh 
America ^nd one flom Airica. IndepondeAt of tho flesh of thia 
bird^ which is valuable and excellent food, it .might be made • 
subservient for rapid <;oiiMna[ii cation, Tlio teathors are mtiok. 
sought after and command a high pnce; whilst the eggs of one 
subject will amount to from one hundred apd fifty to two huA^ 
drcd pounds p^r season, ok' bealthfUl aad nutriticius food. 

fisheries, oiijoe viUuable, and whioh had become vahiekss, havo 
been resuscitated ^ great productiveness, and now a^in i«eaiu« 
nex'ute largely the owners of laud on the. dititbreoi risers p£ 
hkiotland and elsewhere. These results have been aa^iped4o 
oivilizaition, thrpngh science, and fish are noa- pr^pogabtd atid 
tirausported, by means of their eggSi^iivai onN»- part oi'iha woM 
to the other, as easily and regularly as a iotter io earned bj 
the post. There is no visible reason why ths salmon and other 
v[ajuabie £sh should not popplo tho £^vannah «ad othar SeutkN 
ei-n stieams, and thus )mi^ to oar doors dbuadaat sapptfes of 
fqod, withoi^t toil or trouble. But thfO iotr#dAic^n oaanot b^i 
ouds wji|ihoti|t*the ai^ <Q^' 4hose iwn^iag^o r f>f it iinM a n li; amd 
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iaiftitiitioD eoaid eertiAftinly oftrry into exeeutioo* The Qoeaa U 
a vmat reservoir of U^ aod 11^ foo^^ w« may draw upou ito 
retaurodf) witkoat stmt if wo iB¥ok« t]iM pi^oper nudans. The 
one ftii^e 6]^io6^ salmon, would, if introducod into our 
8ta»aiii0»gi¥« ftn apoual augmentation of available food amount* 
iog to millioDB of dollars per aanuitt. T^eae results are already 
acquired to other natious. The art of artificial propagating 
fi^ is became a buauaes^, and tixo Btook and prioe of fiahas' eggs 
are reguUrly <|<iioted in prioes current of Europe. If.it be true 
Umt tbe abaen^e of pbosphorus is tbe cause oi national depay,'*' 
it would aftipear practioable to niaka use of deoixcns of the. 
winter ^as pttrveyoro of that substance from the ocean Xo our 
fialds. As chinftadcal aa it may appear, it is but a question of 
timey and will enter into tba practice q£ a d^. 

We bare nentioaed tbe buffalo. We extraot fro«n, the pre-, 
limiaary remarks of tha late superintendent of agricultural 
a&ii-s of United States foi\ 1860 ; 

^ Eor militarsF pufpoees tbe hxAAo, if domegiieated, wo«ld appear to bs 
pMtiei4afi/ adapted, perhaps move ao tl^au any o|.ber aaimaL^ not excepting 
ike cafiUsL His gjpeal endurance, fleetoest aod strenath would make him 
e$i-ient a^ a beast of burden, an<l for draught, and wuen no longer needed 
he could be slaughtered for food. If, by cmssing tbe buffalo on our domes- 
tic stock, we could gain the quaHties of fleetness, ^rength of constitution 
and mnscnhir vigor, wifth £he cnances of properties not to be caicnlstted in 
advance, auc^ )pbs«1%b skmtd not \te ondenralntod. Neitber sJkHihl we ki«a 
sight of tbe ^^isibUitir of the <mm premng fee fipen tboat ditaMot sojd 
epideoMOB wbiidi oceaiteaalb^ mak» such -bevoo among &uc doaiestio eatUe. 
An iudigeaous race may be. expected to possess, in that respeq^ i^pecial 
qualities which would render a cross with it highly advantageous*" 

Tbe doioestication.of tbe buffalo bas been accomplisbed to a 
limited extent iu ^lOi*e than one instance; and nc^withstanding 
Uiat tbe osteology of tbe buffalo differs very materially from 
Uie 0X-— iba ibriucr having fiilf^an ribs, whilst tbe ox bus but 
thirteen — it crosses witb tUe eotam^n or domestic cattle kindly 
and to ail degrees.. 

In aur (Joiifedemcy, wbere we \k&Y& a^ system of labor so 
admirably ^auitcd to our purposes, ms^nj iutroductions might 
be mada aulied to oui* wants. Wo instance animals, tho yak, 
tbe claod, alpacas, etc. Tbei?e are varieties of goats, abundant 
milk-yiabliligy t^tat might be introduced witb great advantage 
to our iiegroes» Eai>b family baviug sucb an animal, tb^ com- 
fort aad advantages to tbe cbildren might liot bo over*esti-. 
matod*^ 

The t^ and otber plants could be successfully introduced— 
bave b^mk introduoe4 (sae^^gricultural Eeport of United Btatea 
for 18^). /£im plaat tkrivea well in our eluoate, and tbe feasi- 
bility oi' ite cttltM«* 4oe0 not adnut of a doubt. The collecting 
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fMd lHboi>-th© too yo«mr, the too old, the weakly j and thm 
Aanufketure of tea limitea to domeottc wants ot^ bj the adap-* 
tation of flteam and proper tnaohinery, in qaaality for oxporta- 
tion.. The tineertain and filthy prooets praotiaed bjrtlMiiaftd 
in CfrhiA, tsould be replace to any exlent by a eertoin wb4 
expeditto«i8 prooess wibbin oar reneh. 

The sHk-worm ia worthy of atteatioD, for roasonif Btat«d 
aboire in the eultare of the tea piaot. Its advantagea are Ax41y 
realized by the nattoos of Burope. We would i»Ttte yotirattett- 
tiOD to new varieties latterly introdaoed antd acmimated In 
France. These new introductions feed . on the leaves of the 
oak, tlie ailantas and the palma christi. it is stated, on high 
authority, that thoir product can be manafkctoned at prices so 
low as to bring thosilk cloth into the most common uees^ saeh 
as making sails for vessels, ote. We have seen these worms at 
woi*k in the ibrests, in the environs of Paris, without arti^tal 
covering, in the open woods, exposed to all weathers. We 
iMve a£o admired the silk cloth of thdr pro4oce. We must 
not forget that, almost within the memory (d man, the eattee 
plant was cjonsidered little better than a weed, and it is known 
to the writer that this cdntiuent produces indigenous plants, 
some of which, if brought luto cultivation, might chaUenge the 
cotton piant for utility and productiveness* whilst the culture 
vught ha less onerous aod expaosive. The cottioii plant vivifies 
tiie conmeroe of the world, and ia now the great ol^cot of oor 
culture. We make these ohservatione to draw yoar attettti^m 
to the importance and noeessity of ia^tituting a tribunal of m 
public character, proper tind fit to care fbr public interevts, iit 
a channel not heretofbre, and only partially and imperfectly 
nractised. Matters of such paramount importance, eriffinating 
itrom and through i^oience, shoald be entrusted to the keeping 
of science, which is by no means intuitive, and with wnic^ 
politicians have, and can have nothing to do. 

Our country is vast, extending over many degrees of latitade 
and longitude. Its geoiogy is diversified, which gites rise to 
soils of a dt^reiit character, suitable to the cultivation o# 
many varieties, of plants. We have, indigenous, those that 
would be invaluable if subsidised by proper cultlvatkni, aMl 
some in^itely better suited to our soil and climate than many 
exotics which have been introduced and'unprdfitably aaredibr. 
We instance grapes, from which, we might aotietp«te Foeults 
far surpassing those realized from any cultivated, or those ob> 
tained fVom the continent of Etu-ope. The hyhridiaing of cer- 
tain fbreign upon indigenous plants mirht give rise to conquests 
fkr exceeding expectations, and throu^ th^se iastramenlalitiee 
oar gnllied and sterile hill>sidsii would be kraaght int^ proflta- 
hie culture. 

Under sveh aA insiiteiiiM a sgmteas of •mhaaf e ^uld be 
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m^pmm^j ihxm i^lvodttciAg 'fratH All pavl» of tbe eivrth ttipe 
moet ui»0i'al prodoets of the vegetoble fund auimal creationfl. 
Ohj* oonsuliur and diplomatio agents oonki be a^eeably subftor- 
▼leBt to tbe gPMit end, and tbiift, witbout a large expenditare, 
'We migkt be «bie tf^ ACOCHoaplkih mor-e than ooibkl be calculated 
Id advance. , 

If tbe etate house, as maaeive and admirable as it may h^, 
Mid andoubtedly is, eould ^ive plaee to suoh aa institution, you 
would have a nioniiment that would sltand agatn»t the hand ^f 
iime, more indestriiotible tban granite, and a barrier again«t 
4be sine of igfi(»«nee. Whan that afcruoture is terminated, it 
mil oall for an aoKMUit-aAtmnder tbnee millions, some say three 
times that amount. The intej^est of the first-named at seven 
per ooBt., would give an anniuil 4aoome of (^10,^0, whi^ 
«oak) seeure a peaman^eDt Ueasingy whetHi Xhjd eartire population 
eoold receive an adulation gratis, of- unnsual ebaracter and of 
erying necessity. GbBervfttories of ail descriptions would be 
inalHated; public gavdens estaUisbed, where the products of 
different countriee would be brought together, their properties 
•tadied, and from wbieh plants ceaid be disseminated; impor- 
tant and pointed espepiwonts proceed for adaptation to parti- 
cular and called-for uaes. Collection© of objects of natural 
blatory, oaiii^i^logical and geological cotieotiona, libraries and 
apparatus, for all kindi of practieal purposes. Models of tbe 
so0t approved BKaohiBery, etc. Sueh an emejfi^iJk would pre- 
sent an abiding attoaotion to persona of ail professions and of 
eroy a^, an interoat to the civilised world, a faeAs of light to 
■Bt€44 generations A oofneir st(>aa built up^ the rock of 
troth and ufie^nees. Nor shoukl we undervalue or neglect 
Hioae reftning and elevating influancos allied to the arts. The 
^areation of tangible morals, whether from the chisel, or, tbe 
faruah, elevate and od«cate to heroic deecis. Those' arts enable 
,tbe many, born to mia^Dntane, to realize happiness through tran- 
quil paths^ to mundane wealth and immortality. Eubeu's cele- 
^ratad picture of the Deseent of the Orose, cost ifor matter and 
aKocuition about $800. It has been a model fbr centuries, an 
iieirloom to hie country, of untold vaiue, which no money coold 
purchase. It has proved to be a ^ouree «f wealth to the State 
and tke City of Antwerp, and a precFious source o^* income to 
tke uagniiicont cathedral, in whose keeping it* is intrusted, 
fceaides of inoatimable valae to the school of art, for which 
Antivevp is^eo ^e'brated. 

There are otker bvanc^s of knowledge eoaaeofted with a^ri- 
Mlture, most of them hating a direct induonoe upon that basis 
of all prosperity which it'ia our dirty to elaieri^, and whieh 
tfbecild be eared Ibr. Jt wovkl nat«irally come under and should 
be placed in sone keeping^-HEioBe more fit than each an fnstiita- 
tion. We allude to all those things pertaining to the minoral 
wealth of tKe naiiofi-Hittbjeet* 6i fpmk and primary impor- 
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iftnoe, fodt altogether neglected witk m, and f#r whmk w« we 
now suflPoring. Other nationfl consider them of seoh coiue- 
quenco, that they hare particular sehools to whose care these 
suljects are intrusted, and where special instroetion is imparted 
for their pres^vation, under the immediate jurisdiction of ih» 
State 'f and be it said to their honor and e3q)erienoe, that they 
are kept religiouely dletinct and apart ft*om the blighting influ- 
ence of |>olitic8 and polftieians. In many ways the nati^D 
Would reap direct benrat from sueh a conmection. Our mineral 
wealth is great, yet unexplored. If, in a few instances, the co»- 
trary has been the ease, it has been done regardless of pubile 
considerations, for in matter ef wines, poblic and individaal 
interests are in direct oontradiction, and those laws whi«h 
gorern ^property on the surface of the earth cannot be appH«d 
to underffround yalaee, whiish have been created onee and fer- 
ever, andgiven by the Almighty for the use of the. nation for 
all time. It is easily possibte to render a mine, of the utmost 
value, entirely useless, and the ore or combustible inextricable, 
and of no more value than if it had never been created. Tl»fl 
is always, more or less, the consequence of public neglect^ and 
the abandonynent of such precarious wealth to the unlimited 
trust of private cupidity. , 

The occurrence of mineral wealth Is not unfrequently benea^ 
a sterile soil, or in mountainous regions. It certainly will be 
to this nation,. if she advances in prosperity, a consUeratMn 
that a population other than the agricultural) ^all And emplojr- 
ment essentia) to the agricmltural wants and the defenxie of the 
nation. The^extraordinaFy progress which agriculture hma 
made within the last quarter of a century i« due to the scienee 
of chemistry, without which, iftetallurgy and a majority of the 
useful arts would be unknown. In that and many other w)ay«, 
the Grovernmeot would receive direct -benefit from the estah- 
lishment of an efficient chemical laboratory. In fine, such a^ 
institution would naturaNy be charged with the care of all the 
objects within the scope of the sciencee^ It would carefuMy 
store, in its archives, all the fleeting facts that are discovered, 
and thus from the known march on making new discoveries 
and assimilating them- te our civilisation fbr ever. 

We value our great staple above all the products df the soil 5 
with such an institution in our midst it would not be leng 
before the fibre would be a secondary consideration to the see*; 
and if we bad time to indulge ourseh^es in tl|at inve^tigatien, 
you would ani^y never rest untii you bad laid a corner «tone. 
But few have had time to refieot upon the nature and impor- 
tance of a nation's mineral wealth,' and still fewer have correet 
views upon ehemieal geology, mrneralogy, the arte of mining, 
metallurgy, eto.| indeed, it Sday be sfSieiy asserted that our 
people have soarce any knowledge at all upon those important 
branches. The abseftos q£ that kind of inftfrmation may be one 
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of ike reaMna for our being ioflicted wilh so maay .peCttfog^ere 
•Ad BO mftuj lieeuBed murderers; other r^ourees of un|iu>ited ' 
maefulnesB would be created bj the corner stone. Most people 
have vagUe and confuaed ideas upon the composition of the 
«arth with which they have so much to do, and of tb^ nature 
€f mineral ^ibstattoes. If they have suffered t;heir ninds to 
4 well upon these subjects at all, they look upon the earth as a 
^terogeneous mixture of an indefinite number of illy-deiineti 
•abstancee, given a» to be used for cropping until exhaustion. 
We wish to be truthful, yet, in making the assertion, we fe«l 
shocked that such should be the state gf the minds of those 
engaged in agiicultural pursuits. Bven among men who* pasA 
tor edocatdd gentk.men of wealth and position in society, how 
Mttle they- know of these things. If the statement is not exag- 
gerated, and we believe that it is not, it suffices to prove that ' 
eur structure is "witjbout a (vomer dtone. 

Without presuming to enter into the details of science, we 

may be permitted in this conneotion to remark, tl^at the science 

and knowledge of the world has proved the material substances 

^omp^sing this earth (air^ water, rocks and soil) and all that 

• Jives, to be limited in number, not far from sixty; of those simple 

•ubstances not more tfaim a ,doaen are immediately conneeted 

tWith that vhich grows, and/out of which all animated nature 

i0£;>rmed. These simple sy^stamces, limited as they are; do not 

.combine indiscriminately^ bat quite the, contrary, each sub- 

^anoe having properties iui ^eri$, act and react the one upon ^ 

the other, according to their respective properties, and are 

governed by fixed laws, giving rise to the coniplioat€«i app^ar- 

ADces whiok surround us on iJl sides^ and with whioh we have 

fo da . ^ 

. The laws which govern these substances, and their oom- 

fJbinations,form the basis of the principal arts upon which our 

^vilization depends. Yet, the mafoi^ity of those that legislate 

ibr us, those who are regarded as the pillars of tine State, if i^ot 

entirely ignomnt of these subjects, know little more about them 

.than the po|)ular detinition of the term used, which in reality 

«ifi nothing at all, and so it ever will be without a corner stone. 

Tho extension of the constitittion of the UnHed States over 
^California did create the gold that was immediately yielded so 
abundantly, ior it was created in common with the other sub- 
•tances once and for all time; it was the spirit of the instrument 
which caused it to be brought into circt^lation. The gold msty 
h0 reaiovady it may be 4i^id^<i) ^nd finally lost ix) our senses; 
bmt ^ notkktng is lost in nature, it is only disseminated inMnap- 
preciable ibrms. The gold baling been removed from the 
plaoerfl, wi|l never be found there again without it be replaced; 
it dotts not growy nor is it reformed ; it were utterly vain to seek 
for it fireoa wheaee it may havfe been removed. 

So it IB «ith those elementa easential to the. prod uoCion of 
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those fcfeings whfeh hare lifis. It were. jn»t a* fiftlto to expecl; 
« blade of grass to grow without potaeh, magnosia, Kme, ])boft- 
plionis, etc.j and the essentials necesBary to pfents are oomnwm 
to all ilc^h, and in that sense science has taught us the truth of 
what is written, "all Hesh is grass." These essentials to !i^, 
to man's erlstertce, individaal ^ well as nationi^, if removed, 
tnttst be replaced, otherwise there can be neilhev vegetation Ar 
4lesk of any kind. It matters not whether thoee snbiitam^es te 
wmored in one way or another, whether through grain, graet, 
milky or bone and flesh of animate, when gone thejr are gone 
ibr evfer, without the sagacity of mind devtses agencies for their 
revtacement. These devioes may be invoked through scioMw, 
without whiah there it no help tbr ns or the nation. It is thte 
•omer stone of the structure. It neither dieinteffrates or db- 
<oom poses, it is a part of the Almighty. " For without ye'sholl 
know that I am the Lord, th0 cities that are. inhabited shaH %e 
<taid wadte, amd the land shaH be desolate." 

ff we are qo unfbrtunate as to live to see o«r ohiMrMi bccoiwe 
gamblers, drunkards, de^agoguve, and squanderers of the fruiti 
of a life of toil — and there are mfeny of this flavored land born to 
C:>rtune and good name, who have iMIowed such roate«-Mt Is 
beeause there has been no care jTor the hope <9f the hind, tlito 
rising generation, than iflsr the fertility of l^e soil. You ha^ 
not OTOred them proper food for their minds; weeds h«ve 

Sprung up and taken the plaee of succulent and healthy gras^ 
epend upon it, the evi4 will he found In a deAictive comor 
alone, or no corner stone at ail. 

Notwithstanding the speoial danse in the eoti^titntion of tke 
United States for the election of the President, that law h** 
came obsolete, and remained a dead letter upon the statutes. It 
ia natuiml to anticipate that, in the course of tine, and that 
time may not be long poetpotoed, we shall have to contend wi€h 
Aictione as sinister in character as those whi4h hastened ttm 
pending revolution. Where the appointing power is vested >n 
one man, for it is no more or less than that, the day will surely 
oome when patriotism will yield to political prosmire. All 

Eositions of honor and emolument will be invaded, and If tl>#^ 
ick in number, others will be created to provide for an in- 
satiate demand. Sttch is history. Look at our oowntry and 
the struggle in which we are e»)gagod. Human nature is the 
•ame here as elsewhere, as it wa», is, and wiil be. The ori#y 
hope for the country,, for the patriotic, thoM who ve mshi^g 
to the field of battle for their country-, ttioir lamill«s and tb«fr 
homes, is to force sciontifio education upon the whole pec^ple; 
oar salvation is with the Lord, and He is in tho emnier stTone. 

Yarro has said ^* that without water all agrieultaf^ is miser- 
able and without effltec*.* It fa an element of fovtility lai^efy 
attainable, and itn proper appHeation and nae nnsvf^ssed in 
fraitful remits. Artiioia* ifrigatton wae an^agemt largely 
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Vied b^ tbe Mexioana, the PeruyianSj the Sgjrptiang, the Bi»- 
m4n0; now extensively employed by the Chin^eae, the,Qerman4| 
the Italiana, the^ French and £ngUBh. Wiiat aia imnvenae gain 
in fertili(|r aad actual moaey would be added to our laod if wt 
could avail against tbe long, parching droughts; if we coul4 
divert their agency from evil to be a blesBing, as timj are ii^ 
reality. But of the powers and divers mean^ of irngatioDi of 
ttie ecenomy of water iu agriculture, we know noting; praf> 
tieaUy. The irrigating canafs^ once so profitably used in xe:saf| 
are no longer, employed. Nor are we more mindful of tt^ 
excels of water^ o^en a ftniitful source oi n^larioas diseaM 
and death. Not less than si^ hundred thousand acr^s of CaVor 
Una's aoil ia in this aondition^ niudi ^f it doubtless equal to iQif 
grounds of the Nil^ or Mit^itsippi. Notwlthstaoding tbesa 
great natural gifts, yoar authorities ha^ve supinely witnessed 
year af^cr j^af, the, exodus of her precious- blood by death ai^I 
by emigra^'on, without making an effort to reclaim these cry* 
ing evils. How long will ytm tolerate tbe abseuco of a corner 
•tOQef Such a department would natui*ally be charged with 
the management of like endowments. Proper surveys would 
be made, estimates and plaiiS for drainage, and final redemp- 
tion. We might appeal with confidence tp such a tribtinal for 
practici^ plans, witoout i^ar of deception, tbey would enter 
vpon inveiitigations with knowledge acquired by a life spent iu 
spe^al study. 

Afi things arC; and have been, the people ar^ sloir . to giv0 
their assent for appropi-iations, no matter how useful they ma^ 
be J if ecOT>omicaIly and cflScientlj administered, they fear de- 
ception and fraud- Offices of high trust, and dem^anding special 
knowledge, have been dijapensed to political victors^ li'om the 
legion of vocifeBous,- clamoring stump-orators. Even now, gen- 
erals are found ready-made and Qompetent: to aU exJgenciea. 
Statesmen are numerous as aspirants. I>ipIomatidts were 
ehoften and charged with the interests of.millipns, who knew 
nothing of the art, the manijieps and customs of tbe people to 
whom they were sent, and ignorant of the language of the peo- 
ple among whom they were to live and negotiate. Men, no, wt* 
•will not honor them with the appellation, beasts were tbe better 
tei'm, who wore in a chronic state of mania a potUy wore sent as 
ambassadors to the first C9urts of the world to represept tlie 
United States.* Nor is the example confined to single in- 
Rtamci;^ of egregious unfitness or worthlessness. It was well 
lor tbe houor of the country that the specious apolog}^ for de^ 
p^rtmental aecresy was insisted upon, it was a ready excuse for 



^Tlie life of tl^e sovereign/ it was thought by the siinisters of the Crow^?, would 
h^e heen jcopurdlzefl, had ne boen permhtcd h reception, and that ceremotiy never 
traotplred i« the Mie in8tftn«e allmded to.* fioiae ye«n »ft«r, tbe ftinbftssador kiWbi 
hk near relMive fe » ^baiioh. * • » « 
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covering "'flomel'h'hig i-otteu in the State of Denmark.'*' It 1« 
to be hopod that the Confederate Government has inaugurated 
a different history. But there are, of oar time, men who should 
Ife carefbUy scrutinized. They may be seen at pnblie gather- 
ings, they dri^k freely with their fellows, and even tmy th^ 
liquor. They hold their heada high and talk loud, ana are al- 
ways' ready to iftount the stump, and talk about patrlotiBm, 
iHilingneiis to self sacrifice, and to give their last drop of blood 
^tid Irfst cent for the people. They talk about God, and about 
heaven, about .the salvation of souls, and become elders of the 
church. They at times' manifest great respect for the moral 
and civil laws ; tlic^y are obsequious and fulsome flatterers. 
Their actions do nrnt accord with their words. Such men are 
desirous of conimaTid, and at aH times candidates for position. 
They are not found standing sentinel ; they cannot go into the 
workshop or the fi< Id. If uiwarted in their nefkrious deeigns. 
they break out in nil manner of excesses, such as contempt of 
others, mockery, raillery, hatred, revenge, malicious and deceit- 
ful devices, uuto death, of their ffellow-men. They enter into 
plots of cunning and deceit, disgracef\il to human nature; they 
would climb to heaven and destroy it, if they could not rule. 
'They are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, I'ut are within flifl of dead men's booes, and 
all i: :! niiT -" Beware of such chicf-prieets, scribes and 
Pharisees — they arc self-constituted lords, have no light within 
them, anrf should be forever exchided ft-om having to do with 
Ihe comer stone. '* Babylon has fkllen, fallen! She becanre 
the habitation of devils, never to appear more at all.'* If you 
would know the devils, mark the demagogue, and say to him m 
Nathan said uuto David : Thou art the man I 

The gratuitous .exertions of patriots, through agricultural 
docietioB, the agricultural press, and other spasmodic action, is 
altogether vain. You might as well attack those majestic 
mountains with a Coh's revolver. The untold wealth that has 
been squandered and extracted fVom the soil, that which has 
been washed into rivers, and thence to the sea, can only be con- 
jectured by undertaking to place each acre in its original fer» 
tility. When we reflect calmly on the time and cost dependent 
upon such an achievement, wo arc brought to realize the unsta- 
ble character of a structure without a corner stone. Without 
the science of navigation to direct the helm, the ship will be 
stranded; it is but an affair of time. Without efficient incum- 
bents in office we shall be plunged into anarchy, and the ft^uits 
of the revolution will be darkness and univereal ruin. Event* 
have culminated, the evil ^0 upon us, we have attempted to re- 
construct, but the corner stone is wanting. 

In bringing these observations to a close, we will assure the 
toiling thonaands, the pui^ m apirit, the weary and hei^y laden, 
if they would double and quadruple their tjrops, W* tk«y would 
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have thehr fields ta oirerfow with milk, witb hoiidy and wMk 
' wine, and the fatted calf always reiMij, the secret lies in tike 
oorner stooe. If ypVL efoerish the land of your fathers, if y^m 
have followed to the grave a fond parent^ a devoted sister or 
brother, or dearly-beloved ohild, if yon wish the laod preserveil 
to yoQ, an(i the jmvWmg^ of dropping a silent tear upon tii» 
dfooping violets tnat mark the spot where they rest, and whM9 
you wish to lie, yoor only hope is in a corner stone. If y«» 
weald be>a tfaining Hght for all time, lay the comer stone broM 
and deep— it is truth— the Lord wiH be with you, and ye shidt 
abide in the land. * 



ABT. Tin.— TttS ftOHBEBS 07 XSmUHST. 

n WmdH 18 COITTATSED sow ACCdUNTf OP KRNTUOKY, 4oClALLT AND 0THERWI8*, 
IN *>■ TBAR or OOB:, 1817.* 

In foHowing the windings of our stoir, it now becomes 
necessary to make a transition from Louisiana to Kentucky. 
At the time of which wfe write, the'State of Kentucky was m 
that chrysalis, or forraatrfve social condition, through which all 
new settlements mast pass^ however good or exoellent the indi- 
vidual elements composing the aggregate may be. 

We are not certain*, but we think, it was a remark' of M. IW 
Talleyrand, that the travelled who starts on the Atlantic, and 
goes westward through the American States, till be reaches the 
tribes of savage aborigines, passes, in' the transition, through tl*e 
same, or very much the same states and phases, social an< 
political, that the philosopher does in a retrospect of the historf 
of Europe fr6m the present time to the Middle Ages — from tbef 
period of the brightest development of civilization to the dark- 
est of barbarism — from the perfection of social maturity in foil 
dress, to its infancy in the swaddling clothes ot the cunabula 
gentium. 

Whatever may have b^en M. De Talleyrand's opportunities of 
jndging in the premises, or however much of philosophical per- 
spicuity or shrewdness of judgment he may have had, ot 
whether the remark was made by himself, M. De Chateaubriand, 
or whomsoever else, we deny the truth of the opinion. If »it 
was meanrt that there Was a contrast 6f extremes between the 
society of New York or Philadelphia, and the rude barbarism 
to be found in the wigwam, or around the council-houses of the 
Western Iridians, the rcfnark is too obviowa it be discussed; 
but if it was meant, as probably It was, that the intermedi^fte 

•Another chapter, and the last W^ shall pablish, from the manasoript novel re- 
ferred to and ejitraiAed from ia o«r Ja^ naii^vy ISH. 
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pMBlation «M»roxrm«tad on eitiieit feftnd ntdrftlly aiKl |H>IiiH 
dttily, a8 tb6 Si&toB «k> ^eofi^phicAliy, ii is not true. We ft)re 
aware tfa«t a pe^'maitre notion of t^aame kiiKl prevaila 
among tha diU«iant0 ixnstocrac^ of the Atlantic ab^re, which, 
ft*ofl» tiie emaaeulatiag ininance of a prevalent effetninaejr, eaii 
aia nothing in the simpie, unmtitilated majesty- of natvra^ 
ifeorai or phyaieal, either attractive or inapirteg; who proBOtmea 
•very thing to be foand in the eitiea of their abode as vtdgar aad 
Alfre; aad who^ like the London cecki^^- in hia Amerioaa 
tMirela, oanaot afimire the MiasiBeippi Biver, beeaaae it does not 
raeemble the Thames ; nor the broad western ft^reat, bceauaa it 
ia not like St. James's Park or Windsor Forest ; nor the manly 
and heroic form of the western pioneer, because it is " too dem 
hoge" to bear any resemblane^ to the ** dwarfing cities' pale 
abortions." As marvellous as was the birth of Minerva in the 
chronicles of ancient my thology, a greater marvel, not of myth 
but of fact, haa been witjaeaaed in ^.birth and growth of the 
H6w states or societies of America. The emigrants or pioneera 
who sold their sterile estates in Yirgiaia, Maryland, and North 
Carolina, and sought richer lands, or broader possessions for 
oacupation and heritage in the beautiful valleys of the Ohio, 
the Kentucky^ knd the Cumberland, were not more bavbavians 
im. the countries of their adoption, than, they had been in those 
of their nativity, but w]$re, in all respects, types of the civilisa- 
tion left behlud. They carried with them the cultivatioa^ 
social liabltSy religious, moral and political principles in which 
they bad been nurtured, and made the^i the precedents and 
Basis of action, private and public, in the new homes of their 
a^ioe; and hence was se^n a phenomenon ;noro magical, and 
Mt less supernatural, or less in accordanoj^ with the laws of 
vdinary expectation, than the growth of the armed men from 
tha dragon's teeth sqwn by Cudmus, of States and compiunitiee^ 
with constitationa and forms of government surpassing the 
idaais of antiquity, if not even the concrete forms of modern 
■ States, spriagicg up with the suddenness of a necromantic vir- 
ion, not upon the ruins of the primitive. forest, but side by side 
with, and under the very shelter of its trees. It is true, these 
States and communities may have lacked that element of social 
komogeneousness which only comes* by time j they may have 
been deficient in fine houses and ornamented grounds, and other 
sjymbols of adva^nced civilization; they may have lacked tailora 
and modhteSf barbers, valets de diambre^ and dealers in purples 
a()d fine linens, in luiguents and spices; they may have nad all 
the faults which spnngfrom isolation of position, from neces- 
saiy self-reliance, feom sparsencss of jjqpulation, from imperfect 
means of comniunieation, from weaioteness from centres of 
society and commerce; but still their condition was not tha't of 
barbarism, nor a state even proximate to it. The Abbe Peri- 
gord, to call M. De Ij^Ueyraod t^ his proper, as well as more 
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sigg#ftiiye i^UiMnjiniios ^i°9 on^ of tb^te who vW(»e soft ototfii, 
log and lived in kiDgs' hoase8, expected pvobaUy to see, wbea 
be w^t oat iuto the wilderness/ rae» crlo4hed in soft raiment 
like biraaelf ; and being disappointed, b# prOMMui^Ml them ru^ 
ged, but heroie Joha tbe Baptistn, with their' i-flimeot of camei% 
hair and motut of locusts and wild boney, a« men who bad a^ 
leaat all the eatward type of barbariaAd. 

The Englnh bad ju^ the same opinioD, atid: for the rerjr 
' same reaaon» of theeevery jneu at the battW of i^&ff Qrleawa 
▲iMi yet tboy gave ^lil evidence of beroisra, -votwitbatltiMiiQ^ 
tbeir capa of amlreased ekine a&4 «i>artistic blmtsea or bui^tm^ 
shirts; full evidenee of an i^biUty to proteet States aot !ese tb^nt 
to make them, IbMii^b^ forBQeib,tbey may 904 hav« boea pef^ 
/bmed tike milMiiei:air or held poancet«-bax«a 'twixt fin^r aad 
tb«jnb> or morft ejcaetlv ^ted la a|»pearM^»e io eooie btftween 
ibe wiad and the ^obibty of the Etfgbsb Qi&^we. The §r9t ot' 
these trainontane cOmoittDitiee adnaitted to tbeplemaiy digaitjr 
of a sov^retgift State^ and to boi^orcible a»d o^uaI aHiaaee wim 
the federal sisterhood of the BtaAes of move 4p<^ieiil growth^ 
vpaa Kentucky. 

Jb^otwithstanding the miaate ^nd seemiagiy accurate ra^ 
searches of Monsieur Bafiii^a^ue^ ^ A. M.> Ph. P., Professor i% 
Traasylvaaia University, ICeniber oi tlie Kentacky Institute 
and fifteen otbov seientiftQ and lii^erary siXiieties in the United 
States and ia £aro|>«,'' into Une bIsWy ofjKentuek^, researehea 
aKte^ding baek. to a period not enly anterior to the diseovbei^ 
of America by those modern navigators, Celaeibus, Yeftpuciiiev 
Md Cabot^ but ^^eu aaierior to the Urtb of Chriet aod the <»§<•■ 
atioH of the .world, aooording to the new-fangled chroa»olbgy m 
Uslied, we a)»prebe»d little was kaown dafieitely of Keatueltyy 
prior to tb&advaot-of Joba Piuley ia y^e year of Christ, 17§7, 
from the Hritiah proviiMW of K/>rtii Ciirolioa. At the date of 
tile earli^et explaratiotta, aad probably fox man^ years bofofiey 
it had not beea oecrapied as a loeal haVitation or permaneiii 
resideace by any particular tribe of Indians. Frooi ii& tUbouodr 
ing iu verdure of the riehest luxuriance, as well as in salt lick» 
and springs innumerable, it seet^s to have been reserved by 
tipreement, tacit or otherwise, aa a pasture ibr the flocks anA 
berds of buffalo, elk and deer of the wild children of the woode, 
wbese pentianent piaoes of abode lay to the north and south of 
ik la a council of Shawneee, aesemblod at Cbillicothe, in 1775, 
to me^t Captain Thomas Bullett^ who wat sent out to Kentucky 
AS a surveyor by WilUam and ^ry ooU^e, the chief remarks 
ed, in answer .to a idilk of BuUett: '' Yo« ineation to us yottr 
iotentioA of tottling. the country on the other side of the Ohio 
with yonr pec^le* And we are particularly pleased thai they 
ave not to distiurb us in our hudtii^g. For we must hunt to kill 
meat for oar women and children/' • , • 

Its name, beionging to jBOmo ooe«f t^ie ftberiginal dialects, it 
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w Aald, mesBS %1ie ^d«f^ and Moody groQad/* tvikkAi, with its 
Bmam-ouA moundfi aa^ places of sepulture, is the melanoholj 
i»eineDt« of the fiero& Atruggleg of the di^fbreitt tribes iW its 
permaaeat p()e96(wk>fiy or the casual but bloody eollisions of tKe 
chaee. When the first chanee piooeers return^ to the white 
tt4tieaietttd, their stories of the goodly land, seen hi their wan* 
darings, wrought upon the fancies of the people, like the eluster 
of grapes ^orne between Caleb and Joshua when they iietunied 
fipMii reconnoitring the promised land; and wken, like thoee 
4iuneai^0OoutS) they intimated the preeen<!Ae i& the land of tbos4 
%rce sons of Anak, the people, unlike th^ ehildren e^IsMie^ 
w wy far fitnn imagining themselyea grasshoppers in their sight,- 
er. Qtfc»er thaa mta ef 'ftill stature, ready and wilting to meet 
tftiem upon terms oi equat oombat. Never did a finer set of, 
men than Boene, end Harrod, a«id-Lomii) «nd Kenton, and 
thalby, and Hanlen, abd Whitty, and Clarke, and their eovo^* 
pimions, go forth to eonqner a c^fmtrr and subdue an enemy) 
flflttd never was a /country defhoded with a fiei^ceneaa more sav« 
age, or a struggte more protraetedi • ' • 

For twenty years or more, every log cabin was a small cte* 
dd, occupied by an «*med garrftion of men, women itnd ohil- 
dron; for twenty year* the inbabitante went armed to their 
ieids by day, and slept Qp<Vn their arms (at night. The haptieni 
#f blood seemed the iaiCTatorr or preiimlnafy rite of her civiU 
ication — of her admission to the potitieal Ibid-— or ef expiatitm 
d>r the dark and hloddy deeds whose souTeoii^ sarrtved in hw 
tc(Mtofial name and history. The s^agglee throagh whieh she 

Ceed, while tbey developed among h^ people a heroism o£ 
ividual ehf^^oter, a fearlessness, energy and self-rsliance, in 
eombination with warmth of feelhig and finealcml^ting gene^ 
ro^y and ho^itaHty, developed also a restlesenMs of diHpoai*- 
tion which was always craving excftement«-M intensity of 
£se)ing whi<^ eoostantly bega|> dtsput^ee and diiBcufteions, and 
A^uentiy f^smds «nd quarrels, and a morbid desire for change, 
wMch diftdnguished itself in the krsre of perilous adventure, in 
knpatienoe under legal, poiitieai and social restraint, and iia a 
disregard of authority. Territorially a part of Virginia, and 
deriving her population ehiefiy from that source, her ilornul 
eharacteristies were those of Yiv^iftia, as those of Virginia 
were thofte of the Oavaliers of Sn^land, and she- IVilly viudi* 
cated the legitimacy of her descent in Connection, perhapa, 
with some slight tendency of exaggeration.- Mp. Washitigtoa 
Irving, in his ezperiemms of Ralph ningwood, the nem de plume 
of the kte Governor Du — ^ of Florida, a Virginian by birth, 
hot a Kentuckian by early adoption and long residenoe, speak- 
ing of a Judge » ■ (t« ke introduced Eereafber in these 
memoirs), of Kei)tueky, also 4» Virginian by birth, says : " He 
was of the Sir Chjirles Grandison school of gentlemen. Sir 
GfiArlee 0rmkdm(m Ktniudrnfiz^^'* whieh mean*) we suppose, 
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that he "^ras a Yirginian, o©?y more so. And what t)mif may 
mean, may be explamed, perhaps, by a story which is r^ated of 

tfhe late Abbe : 

Being some years a^o on a visit to America, be sojourned 
briefly at Lexington, Kentucky, then the seat and centre fut 
Weetepfi civilization. Stopping at Posthwafit's hot^, the then 
chief tf not only earavansera of the city, he lost his f)at«Mic^-*" 
the (ralHc measore of which grace is known i^ot to be i«ordi- 
BUte in quantity — under the thrice daily infliotio'n of loud talk- 
ing and swaggering manners of the then Young America, wh# 
promenaded the public rooms of the hotel with their kme se* 

Sra, broad shirt nrilte, high-heeled boots and bell-orowTied hats, 
sing from his seat Me dar, he walked the Hoar in the nvubt 
of them with impatient strides for a brief interval, and then 
stopping before a map of the United States he singled out the 
State of Kentucky and the City (?) of Lexington Plinth hkr 
fingef, and exclaimed in a voice safficiently audibie to be hejTrd: 
« Be gar, uis is ze Gascogn^ of America.'* We think tbe Abb^ 
did more than justice to Lexington and Kentucky in making 
tiiem the sole subjects of a compliment which should have bee« 
bestowed upon every other town and State of the Union, ibr 
we thTnk all have an equal claim to that peculiarity of which 
the p^vince of Oascony seems to have had eminently the un- 
disputed Monopoly. 

Let it be Attributed to whatever cause it may— to the difficul- 
ties of a irst settlement, to the heterogeneousness of population^ 
the iBofation of geographical or rat^r potitioal peeition, with- 
difficulty of access to the inhabited portions of Virginia^ and a 
closed port to her trade by reason of a fbreign i>ecupatioft cpf 
theBaHse, drmoifth of the Mississippi-— there existed among the 
people of Kentucky, a morbid, if not preternatural suseeptibiHtjr 
to excitement. It exhibited itself in her threats to form anf 
independent Government ; in her intrigues with Spain in refer* 
ence to a separate commercial treaty, and with repubtioai^ 
ft*anee, when the latter was trying to reduce the United 8tat€« 
Into an entangling alliance with her ; and in her bitter opposi- 
tion to the alien and sedition laws ; her disposition to sympathize 
with Aaron Burr; her active sympathy* in the prosecution of 
the war of 1812; and her continued political agitation upon 
topics ^ local and federal interest down to the present time. 
At the date of our narrative her political organization was 
eoppplete. From being first a county of Virginia, and then a 
district, she had become a State, with a constitution equal te 
any. Her bar, her judiciary, her legislature, her Stat* ooun- 
efls, were all occupied by men of unusu^ energy aiid talent. 
In the federal congress and cabinet and judiciary, and in th« 
foreign diplomacv of the Government, her sons ba4 tak^ posi- 
tion as peers with the greatest of *the seas of the older States. 
The political exigencies of the past, whether external m inte^ 
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nul, h«4 i>06n m^ and ouUiyed. Popalatioa was pauri^g in 
ftx;>m all qi^rtSK^ and ooveriAg tke broad and uuo^upied 
valleys of the western and southern portions of tba State. The 
(xmmtey whioh lav to the 9outh of Green river, origiuall^r made 
t|)e si]JtyQ6t of miatary reservation by the State, waa be^ng set* 
^i^ up \fy a)) active and enterprising people. Nothing aemn«tl 
ia be la^kii^g but a spirit of quiet eoutent and peaceful induatrj 
to develop a social organLaation^ both baaltby and vi;gQireafi; 
n^ibiDg aeem^ tq be required but that tl^e spirit of r^stleM 
aad recld^flA exciteno^nt sbouJd be exorci^d^ to give her stably 
psiosperity. 

B^ tbia was »ol to be, tb^ Higbiascder waa not yet. ready to 
^« up the heath aj^ tho raidi the Bedouin was not yat ready 
to eKQba«g» tha horse and the d«s^rt fo^ the coAvoetionpl 
Mfilraiott of tiaa walled ^wn. The element of exoitdment 
asistad, and* needed but a suloject ^r it« exercise, and ^ io 
e^Ktry other ca^e^.itis ia aoci^, the excitement being normal^ 
will Q04^ fWn]«h a method of c^erciae to itself. Buring the 
^ar with Eagland, the stagnatioi^ in business, and coaaequent 
jJmncial depre^on had operated with special if not peculiar 
fiwfce upon the iatcreats and industry .of iftaatucky. v pon thje 
conclusion of peace, tUc reaction in every department of bual- 
ness, and the appreciation of every speciea of proper^ will be 
remembered everywhere as extraordinary. Excited oupidity, 
-and aahguine hope could c^ would set no^ limita to the future 
proaparity of the oountiy. Ey^rygs^ looifed upon hiq^lf aa 
a pix>&pcctivie nulltoaaire, av^d anticipated hia priyil^geaasauoh* 

m Jn^en tacky, there was conceived to be t^ut oae olx^tacl^ 
between the .people- and the goal of untold wealth, and that 
waa the scarcity of the prions psctak. Thoae old-fashioned 
ipfpraaentativ^a pf the vAlua of property if ere looked upon, At 
haat, aa ^' 9iow eoaQhes j'' as sluggish in the extreme, and not 
ai all cal^utetcd po keep pace with the buainafis demands of a 
aenntryso growing.- It waa not conceived that the «arth con- 
taio^^d in Ua bow^ gold and silvei; enough for the people of 
Sentaeky, muah le^s fof tl^ae wrxo lived outside. Everything 
was on a saale q£ dimensions so £ro|^dignagian, that there waa 
%et conceived to exist financial ability enough among iA.en ta 
$ol¥e the rifling pit^l^lema of trade aad currency. Every man 
waa an Adam Smith, a S^, a QothscbUd, save withJmjproved 
ideas — and idea^ improved by living in Kjentucky. After much 
resort to logarithms, or some system of apecidation out of s^ht 
of the common, it was. decided, among the people, that foKiy 
banks would be, perh£q>s, able to obviate the difficulty implied 
Ib the sparely of gold and silver; and the legislature very 
amiabiy gi^tined thmn — ^which waa one in proportion of every 
thoHsaacT square miles, of territory, and ten tliousand of popu- 
latioa^ Th« lopg-aoT#ted ^l Porado of the Spaniard had been 
diaeoveved. ^i^ loa§4^aght eureka of the alchemist had been 
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fbund. A Buccedineiim for »ld tmi silver h«t(f beepri inrerrtted. 
Oh, Joseph Balsamo, or Oagtiostro, where wert thou ? Oblong 
pieces of tissue paper, with engraved promises and symbolical 
vignettee, signed and countersigned with ink, and imyftteriouely 
lettered jfnd numbered, were abundant as leaves on the trees. 
Murray, Draper, Fairman & Company had become the betie- 
fectors of the race. Every species of property, real and p0f- 
«©nal, quintupled in price^ if not in value. The artisaii deserted 
bis shop, and the farmer his plough, to sit at the baize-covered 
table of the directory of a bank. The technical phraseology 
of finance had become the common-place language of men, 
who, hitherto, had not pretended to " wisdom nor understand- 
ing," and whose " proper talk** previously had only "been of 
hnlloeks." The pious thonght that it was the period of the 
millenium ; the preachers that it was the solution of some mys- 
tic or unexplained prophecy j the J)h1lanthropi8t, that it w>i« the 
mmmnm bonnm of civilMsation ; the "politician, that it was the 
actual Reproduction of the phantasies of More or the visions 
of Fenelon; the oM men and matrons saw visions of fine 
lionses, fine fbrniture and fine equipages ; tbe you'ng men and 
Tnaidehs dreamed dreamft of fine horses, fine clothing, and fine 
balls and parties. Saeh .was Kentucky in 1817-18, and such 
wen! Kentuckians. ' • 



**JBZ PBOVJDNITIAI. AfPBCT ^AO SALDTABT prS^DKXCT OF IBM BXISTIITO CRI8I9." 

A pamphlet, marft^d wirti some power of thonght and 
abounding with highly important fkcte, has recently appeared 
Ht New Orleane under the above caption. 

Althoogk ndt free from objections of a«p«viti^ in language, 
and not well sifted of extraneous matter, nor free from errors, 
to be noticed presently, nevertheless, so admirably has the 
author sueeeeded in accompftshilig th^ main desi^ set forth in 
%h^ tftie page, that the extensive civculation of so valuable a 
document cannot fail to h^ highly usefol to' the Confederate * 
eatise at tbe present time. 

XJ«t)rl«nateIy, the people of those StalPes are not sufficiently 
supplied wHh book agencies and other iHcftHies for the exten- 
Sfivo distri^Mon ami ditfasion ^raonr' themselves of tho works 
of their own writers. Owing to this cati0e, some •f the mofet 
valuable wjtitrtbtitions to Southern literatore have fallen still- 
born fnjm the press. They wouW have l#red mid tbn^ad if the 
Boath liad keen provided with the riequlsite agMicks fbr Infus- 
ing vitaHfy into them and nursing 1%em im^^f&Wt^. ^int«rs 
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m»64,be.p«ad5 uul it is exp^etiog too pMck of tbe press to look 
to it to do th^ work tbe public ougbt to do through tho affcncy 
of orgADized societies. Without such societies to herald tfaiie 
advent of printed matter of a valuable kind, as the pamphlet 
under review, and to assist in its circulation, not much sood 
d^ be expected from it, or even from that most valuable ©f 
Southern works, DeBoVs Review, because the number thirt 
ever see Or reald it, or even hear of its existcace, must necosia- 
rily be very limited in so extensive a region as that oceupied 
by the people of the Confederate States. Notwithstanding the 
objections above mentioned, the extensive eircuiation of tbe 
monograph on '^ the existing crisis'* abroad, eoula not fail to be 
highly useful to the Confederate cause beyond ^e Atlantic. 
One of the erropj of the publication, an error into which tjbe 
Samson of Southern literature, OcMorge Fitzhugh, has also 
fiVllcB, is the overlooking of the fact, that the policy of the 
Governments of Europe is so bitterly hostile to everything that 
bears the name of Uavery, and the minds of their people to 
inflesibly turned . against it, that it would be fblly to exj)eet 
that fact and argmment, in ^vor of slavery, can possibly met t 
with the slightest attention or encoara^ment in any ktngdom 
of Europe. But one of the most hftppy results of the preseat 
war will be the proofs afforded by it, that j^either slaver^/ ntr 
slaves, in the European sense of those terms, have any existence at 
all in the Confederate States of America. Heretofore, the knowl- 
edge of the existence of two very different and distinct con- 
ditions, which created beings are subjected to, both bearing the 
name of slavery, has almost been entirely confined to that 
learned few known aa naturalists, Iq. one of these conditions 
called slavery, the slaves are slaves made by nature, in the 
other the dhtves aT*e made by artificial fneau^. The slaves that 
God caade are not to be fomnd in Euro^, except in the beehive 
aad ant-hill. There, tke natunti bistonana have demonstratad 
their existence iti overwhebming numbers, and, from the thrift 
and hiq^pineis af thoae slaves of natare, have justified the 
wisdom and benevolence of the all-wise Creator. From the 
facte contained in the pamphlet, entitled <' Existing Crisis/' tbe 
important knowledge can be abteined that a simiiav kind of 
happy, conteated and joyous slaves of nature's making, as 
those found in the beehives and ant-hills of Engtand alKl 
Prance, are found in the cane, cotton, rice and tobacxjo fieida of 
the Confederate States. It gives the faots, provilig that by 
whatever name they may be 'called, that there are no laborers 
the world over better supplied with-the comJorts of iiie or half 
as contented, ohoerful and. ha^py.. 

AftiW having proiuoigated the great truth oi the exietenee 
of two very difiBtent kinds of «iavery-*the one natural and the 
other, attificiaif, and cMl^'tw^ kioda ofslatm, those made by nature 
and thosa m^detskuf^ bgr ptifieial devices, the aulh^ of tbe 
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p«mphl«t«in<lNrtMTi#w Mlinto tHe §t%Y% cttor d# nop uU igl l^ 
adhering to ih6 Use Mparating tKose tw<> rery diff^^rent ^injb- 
UonSy but ooiifoiuicU them together by nsmg the oki terms 
0Livery atnl ^ves^ -as applicable to foo^. Striotiy sAeakitig, 
(here is. not a «lave in the Confedeimte idiates, as the term 
tbiTe i» fmd^^toad in Europe and in the North. The term 
«lave eouTeys the idea to Wropeans of a man depi^ved of 
«>ine of his most essential natural rights and prit^ileges. The 
ne^ro has a natural right to the protection and guardian- eare 
oi the white man^ and nowhere else is he put m> fmkly m pos- 
session oi his oatoral rights as in the Confederate States. 
Almost everjnvbttre eW be is thiH^wn out of his noi^mal condi- 
tibn^^that oi^ depepdenee on the white man, into the abnermal 
one of dependence on himself. Wben forced to dejiend i^^<m 
Jumself, he is hhe a bee excluded from the hive, and is meiSt 
wretched, unhappy and unthrifty. Abundant ihots in pr^f 
ave given in the pamphlet. 

The author of the ^'Bwsting Crisis" does not give snfficiaent 
eipedit to the leading minds of Europe for sagacity, when he 
attributes their negleet to recognise the Confederate States, as 
aa independent power, to a want of knowledge of their de- 
pendence upon us. It is a knowledge of that dependence 
which has delayed the recognition, with the hope that the 
high price of eotton, eaused by the blockade, might stimulate* 
its produi^tion in other eonntries, and in their own tropical pos- 
sessions; and tkereby nelieve them of the painful feeling of 
.iiependenee ott what they are pleased to call, slave-labor cotton. 
^The maniiiacturera of cotton have, for maity years, been ran- 
*4«ckiDg the world to find other fieid^ for the produetion of the 
great staple to £»ed their looms, and have been our mpst impla- 
cable enemies; but if they would examine well the facts con- 
tained in the pamphlet, they would not only tod a balm to 
soothe thsir consolenees and dissipate their ibars, that the sup- 
ply fVom this oouAtry was in any danger of filing tkan from 
the overthrow of slavery — a balm extracted from the great 
eteroiU truth, that slavery, in their understanding of the term, 
or in any other sense than the slavery the Creator established 
in the beehive and ant-hill, has no existence* in the Confed- 
erate i:>tates of America. The author of the pamphlet has faH- 
an into an en*or, which many others besides himself have 
fitUeu into, when he supposes that the mOdt potent govern- 
ment in Eojpope would nei^ssarily be subverted if the supply 
of ootton shooki ba eat o&. The govemnient that existea a 
tbouaaiMl years before they hiKi ootton mills, WK>ttld not neces- 
sarily' faU. to pieees QA idlosing t&e .milk. Labor would be di- 
verted iikto eth^ <;hannels. i 

The grasid experiment the manufaoturers are n«ir trying in 
opposition to us, i« the- experiment of saeing wh^tiber iK^lon in 
ftufficient quantity, and oi' the reqvisite ^uMty^ cawwt be pro- 
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«l«Md hj^ ^a* they cftH firee laiUms hi*«th0t parts of Mte 
»wW . Tile -wf^licMiiig otir cotton f^r<9m market; or lesscnfng 
vte {>rodiietlony i« «89e«ttal to the eueeess of ike experiment. 
With tii^ bk>cka<ie removed, the experiment wout4 (kit. l^will 
f robftbiy ikil «at any rate, fi*om'a law of iiatvve 4ha^ the rasiiit- 
#i%tarerB are BOt appriBed of. The eottoa ^^kanl gn^ows o^er half 
%he* eaVtii, inhabited by half the so-called free MiKyrers on tbe 
«itri'aoe of the globe. Flowers gem the wMe earth, and mkwy 
kkids of beea md other insects extract honey ^xm. them ; Nit 
by a law of naCute^ the honey thas exto*aoted by the hamble bee 
aiMl otb^ free M>orers^ isiiot available |, tiw only honey worth 
Msging to mari^eC ie that whkh is the pro dn g t of the industry 
mi ik^ Mave4a^ring bees. I^atnre baa also pvcKn^ed a shnilar 
kind of kappy slope laborers, rejoieiog in their woiik of ^pply- 
iag the world with cotton, with the beiMfieeilt detlgtf of giving, 
tke people of all nations a cheap olotking^ and of patting tn 
aetion more spindles, looms and needlee than ten times their 
0wn number of free, white laborers, wHh their bnsy fingers, can 
■et into profitable motion for themselves and starving I'amilieB. 
If the two baadred millions of the so^-catted /r66 laborers, spread 
over the cotton lands in the possetaion of Eaghiad ;in IncHa, 
Australia and Africa were to average four poands of cott<ai 
each, the snm total would be two millioits of mies. They have 
never made the fourth of that qaantky. Whereas, the. Ibttr 
millions of those natural ikave^ called ii4groe0/ ^aithough net 
half of them are engaged in cultivating eetten, have averaged 
more than four hundred pounds eaeh. Indeed, tbe work ef 
aupplying the markete of the world with cetton wenki seem ty 
be consigned to those nat%tral slaves^ Ibe batrbariansx)f Africa, 
to bring them into the Hght of eivtlii»lk>n, «nd for other wiee 
purposes, eet ibrth in the' pamphlet, as the work bi' product«ig 
honey has been assigned to thoee aa^wr^ dams found in the 
doiBeetio hive, koiown aa natnre. Tiiough di#eriiig in their 
appeampoe and organisation from the etber members of the 
iiive, an am^r mgenUuM^ or nataral aflieetion, binds the entire 
eommanrty,i» a similar innate principle binds together the 
blaek «nd white raees of the Conl'ederate Btates, making them 
all alike the bitter foes of the' meddlesome and intrusive red 
tepabkcan waspe. Uivek^r the mistaken idea that the Soath was 
tHMxlsned with four BAllioBS d ariificiodly erttUed slopes, tke 
abolition North made war open it^ expecting to eru0h it in a 
abort tkne witloC hot httie treuMe or expenee, by ttetamorphee- 
ing the suppesed elavee into so many bkvck avengers. The red 
repabkcan wai^a have thensehres already been severely stung 
in meddling wUb those Soutlkrn hives, the Ctonfederate States. 
Already have they lost thei# own libeity in the *»in attempt to 
destroy sAavevy — a thing whioh never had a«y e:ii0tence in the 
Souths as tWsy ttnderatMid the term. Even Mr. Everett, with all 
bis karniai^ let hito^^ross ifaerance- of the iftBtitaitiem of the 
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Soiiihtleak mitt in a FOu^ of JmJi^ epei^kr ia .whioU 1^^ d^lav^ 
tiiat "^ the attempt %q lipid filteau SU;^h^ ii) k^^ Union by force» 
would be ^'campaniad by a »ervjile iiiiHiri*^tion/' This, iu^teud 
of ryiitrtiiniQ^ tins &4iati€» of the^/^rth, hw*i:ied Ui^u ^ctidloQg 
«poii the li^4 of MaDi^68a6. A pai'vil# iiauiT^()^iua* rwco^sur^y 
implies the exit^tetico of slaviOi io the fall saiiso of tln^t term a4 
andei^tood by i(jr. £yereU ^md the i^balitiaDiJS^. 4* ^'^^^ d^^ 
of blood and traaaure wHJh no doubts yet bo wajited,, bpforo Kr. 
Everett !Uid the Noi?Ui<;rii people kara Uie mmplo t^*ath ti^ai 
either slaaea uar slaverj^f aa tUey uuderstand thojs^ tonus, ha^D 
any existence in the Confederate State^^, or ^vor had. TU^ 
fiamphlet .utidoir reriew wo^d -out . nUoot tUe pre^teot war, if 
they woiiid i-ead it and ^believe io ^le liom^y U^utk^ cofituioiti 
m it« t^hongh its stylo woiUd, not exactly euU the fa&tidiaoA 
totto of surh aeholarb m Ujc* Evoi^tt. . 



AET. X.~CONFEDEEATED BfiPTTbttCAKIS* OB HOiTABCHY. 

Th^se two great opposing principles, which are like the cen- 
tripetal and ccntrifugfu forces in the aolar syftteni, were subjects 
of j)rofoaud study, a^d sonietimes. of fierce discussion, among 
9ur ancestors. 

On thc^one hand, the xjolonies, just b«eonie independent 
States, after each had adopted a separate constitution, and been 
sepiirately recogui^Qd in the treaty of oeace, were unwilling to 
sucrender thiiia* sovcu'eignty, thgn a fact clear as the noonday 
sun, although a certain 8olomon of* the present day ascribes 
their very existence to the fed^vul coustituffon. Li the second 
article of Coiifederatiop, it is distinctly stated| that ^'eaeh State 
rjitdins its sovereignty, freecjom and independence.*' (^Iv. Lin- 
coln caa, perhaps, explain how u Stato ci^n retain what it nover 
had.) Although this declaration is, not* rqpeated in the consti- 
tution, soon after adopted, yet the {)tlu and lOtli articles of 
aaiendruent to.it declare, fhat ^' the cnumei^ation in the const!- 
tutiou of cijrtain rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people^" and tl^at '' the powers 
not*3elegirted, to the United States ny the constitution, nor pro- 
iiibited by it to the States, a;;e reserved "to the States, respeo- 
tivelj, or to the people." It is hard,. to conceive how these 
reaerved rights cuuld cycr have, been, defended, if it haj been 
necessai-y to wait antil a doroinaoit and oppressive majority ac- 
knowledged its usurpations, before the States dared to resist 
thpm. Our forefathers. might just as well have been asked to 
wait for a confession of error ,l>y tUe British parliamentj before 
taking up arms. 

Before the revolution, each oolony h^id governed itself witb- 

VOL. VII NOS. I A II. ^ 
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out the interf^venoe of ^the others, and without Mty other con- 
trol than that of tb© Crown ; and now, having become a 8tat«, 
was loath to sabfltitQte any other aupi'emacy for tiiat whose 
abuse had driven it lo reBistttnce. On the other band, the, exi- 
gencies of the terrible war ft-om which the colonies had ^rt 
emerged, made thetn keenly sensible of needing some eentral 
power to imite their scattered energies for eontmon defence. 

*f he States, acting separately, seemell ill-qualified to adopt 
a inantial system for paj'ing the war debt. Taxation, without 
tbe intervention of the State Governments, seemed expedient 
ftwr that purpose. • * 

The bands of society had been kosened by the demoraliziag 
e€ects bf all war, and all ffelt the necessity o^', in eome way, 
tightening those bands. Oommerce, too, so indispensable •t© 
the financial prosperity of the country, was languishing for 
want of some uniform system of regulation. 

These considerations led many of our wisest men to advocate 
what have been called the national features of oui^ federal Gov- 
ernment, whose very name shows it to have been, in the belief 
of those who use that n^me, a treaUy between independent 
States. But there were not wanting those, who, jealous of cen- 
tralized power, regarded the articles of confederation as an am- 
ple provision for all exigencies. 

The struggle between these parties w^t severe, and, In sev- 
eral States, doubtful. It is said that, had all the members of 
the Virginia conveVition ^obeyed instinictions, the constitution 
would not have been adopted by that State. North i.'arolfna 
and Ehode Island S^ooci aloof for sometime, the latter nearly 
two years, after the requisite number of States had adopted the 
constitution and were organising the Government. With 
these facts staring them In the face, some men of high intelli- 
gence have yet inferred from the ambiguous phrase, *' We, the 
people of the United States," that it was adopted by the popu- 
lation of the country, acting as one nation, and not thirteen dis- 
/^nct nation^. States could never have been united withont 
pre-existenco, and it is' a certain historical fact that each of 
them acted separately and independently. Thoy had deter- 
mined '*to form a more perfect union," not in duration, for tb^ 
articles of confederation declared it " perpetual,'* althougi^«i\At 
der them it lasted only a year, but in its charactel? George 
Mason, Patrick Henry and others, fbared and predicted tha* 
this "more perfect union" would end in consolidation. Their 
prophetic vision is shown by the present condition and senti- 
ments of the United States, far more even thati by any actujil 
usurpations of its Government before the separation of the 
Confederate States. 

Unrestrained by fear of Southern stateftaaen, consolidation 
stalks forth nwnstrum hortendum^ informcy ingens, cut lumen 
ademptum. It is to bb hoped that the New York Ulysses, who 
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put out the eye of the Cyclops, will »ot escape kis rftnge. . But 
to return, the Caseandras were disregarded, and the features of 
the constHution which they feared wei'e adopted. It became, 
thea, a question of tha last importance, how it should be con- 
ilfuedy and who should construe it in the last resort. One ex- 
treme advocated a strict, literal construction of its language, 
the other a btf^oad, latitudinous one, while the goldeo mean waa^ 
perhaps, to be found in a fair interpretation. The slrqngest fed- 
eralists, claimed no poweris for the Government, except those 
expressly granted, or such as were " necessarj'- and proper for 
oarryipg iato execution those powers." Yet, agreeing thus farj 
ee they were obliged to do, the parties differed very widely as 
to what was the meaning of "necessary and proper."^ A strict 
iy literal coiiatniction ol' '^ noeeseary '' wo«ld havB stopped the 
siacbine of Government, and would have rendered tlie aidditio* 
ef '' proper " superfluous, if sot abeurd. It w as plain, thera- 
iore, that some latitude and discretion w<ere indif^eneable in un- 
4erstaQdiNg the formal* word ; but while the party, jealous d 
the Government, was .for restricting the phrase within narrow 
limits, tboir opponents were for giving it greater extension. 

The ibrmer of these parties triumphed at the commencement 
of the century, under Mr. Jefferson, as itg leader; and during 
the sixty years since, all administrutioos, save one, have* pro- 
fessed to be govertted by its princtploe. But they have differed 
as widely in the intei-prjetation of the famous " Virginia Reso- 
kitions and Report," ol' 17J^ and 1799, aethe parties bad done 
in construiog the constitution. These doaumentfi had beea 
called forth by *' The Alien -and Sedition Laws " of the elder 
Adama. The admieeion of Louisiana, and the embargo of Mn. 
Jefferi»on, aad Mr^ Madison's War of 1812, made New England 
talk of secession and practi<»e fiullifieation. Then eame the 
protective tariff aad the nullification of Sjonth Carolina, whose 
remody for the admitted grievance waa generally disapproved 
by tho BlaWs which occupied the ^ame poaitiaii. 

In .1>heee and other cases, the jealousy of the Stales-right 
politicians may have exaggerated, or eometintes even have im- 
agined the usurpation. Yet the oOnetant tendency of things 
^as to accumulate monej^ patroaage^ and power in the hands 
fi the general Gevernment. 

There was one sdbject, alwayH a cause «>f anxitt}' and alarm 
le otir wiee statesmen, wbi<;h was approached » forty yeb^'e ago^ 
. ia a manner that startled Jefferson m bis i^etirement, and, de» 
spite all efforts vaa^le then and siaea to beal it, leil behind an 
immedic%bile vuln<»s. . TlKMe w.hoee tender (ien#bieneos led tl>ea» 
to treiich an grooad utterly ankoown to the oonstitution, for- 
got an injaactiou of Scriptare, which ihould be earnestly eimw 
vended to the 4M^eat4on oi all meddleftotiM philanthropista 
^' But let none of you suffer as a mardevei', op a^ a thief, or a^ 
an evil doer^ or ae a busybodif ft ^her men's matters." From 
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which it Rwras, that tho apOBtlo Peter clflfssed bust/bodies with 
inurderers anS thieves. 

The free States acted on u rery different principle \^hen they 
objected to the admisfiion of Missouri, edmply because its eon- 
«titution permiUed slavery, as the constitutions of twelve out 
of' the original thirteen States did, when the federal GovertI* 
wient was organized. They knew perfectly well that no Suoh 
Government could ever have becm establisfeed had it boe^ 
expected to do this, ox to exclude slavery from one ft>otof land 
belonging to the public. Virginia's voluntary action in regard 
to the Northwest territory is entirely different, and tfae invth 
«ion of her soil by the occupants of that rich «giit by no meana 
rocom mends the eKainpte. 

It is vain to say, that ma»y of the wisest stateemen in Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States considered slavery an evil, t« 
fee gottefi rid of at t\\e first opportunity. It was tb«ir owa 
flatter, with which " a stranger *' should have " intermeddked^ 
•lot/' and in regard to which their opinions might change, m 
%hey have changed. 

George Mason, grandfather pf our eommissioner to Englandj 
thought slavery an evil; but, in his earnest opposition to the 
federal constitution,. expressed a fear that it did not sufficiently 
protect property in slaves. 

In looking back t© 1820, we mnst lament BOW tkat the Soutk 
did not plant itself immovably on tl*e position that the preteii* 
•ion of the North to tnterfere must be surrenitertd, or a divisiom 
at once take pWi«e. It would certainly have been better fer 
•^th parties, although the writer, in common with far wiser 
men, once thought otherwise. The South wwild, doabtlesa, 
liavo taken that- stand, had it not been for a vety prevaleot 
conviction among her own stateamen, that alarery^ ought t© b^ 
ilefJSnded, where itcxtsbeil, witliout anyefltort to extend it int# 
%he territories. -TWs sentiment, eombined wit*h the natural lova 
of peace, and of the Union establisbed by our fath^rs^ mad^ 
o«rr representatives assent te the compromise. This seemed to 
work well for some years, although^ disregarded, the Tery yoaf 
after its adoption, by the North ; hut, when Oalifcriiia was a» 
quired, those whe were honoisstricken afterward by ita i^peitf, 
refused to extend its principle to the Pacific, allegiag that thejr 
were bownd by tho letter of the bond on\f. In short, a ftee- 
•oil party arose, wh<>ae at'owtid objeot w»» to ex«4nde fVofA 
every fbot of pablic territory an laatitation eftcistinr m twelve . 
oat of the okl thirteen Btatee. This was a eoabination of usui^ 
pation and insah, wtiieb waa evbmitted to ftm toe kmg . 

To make it appear &o uanrpation, thoy gsre tfae most latita- 
4li«ou6 eonstrtictfoa to the oonetitmtrdn, and pretended to hold 
property in slavea^ wliioh Kad existed fii^em tJie earliest records 
ef history, a mere e9eat«re «f manidipal law, and only coex- 
tensive with that law. 4be Northern mind was excited to 
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ab^e the ntiiaanee by denuixcinikm of slarery aod slav>eT 
holders in books, pinnphlpts, oratiouB, poems, ujid Jiiiod-billa. 
Fioteber, of Saltoun', thought h ntiitieli'a songs irioreimportaiit 
than it« lawe. In this eaae, not only the squ^h, but the wholly 
Hierature of onj© region was eraploj^ed to. dictate the laws of 
another, and quoad hoc independent regioji. Had the people 
ef tbe free States admitted our theory, that the general Gov- 
•raAoBt was n- derivative, li»r«ted Government, Mhich could noi 
to^k^oy k>eal)n«titui.ion, ali^olitioo literature, while on^hittcr^ 
iog our mteroour^e, (>oiUd aever have affected our legislixtion. 
But, thinking t\xv^ the, nation had a jright to r^ianove the t^u^l* 
pottQd tti^BUi irom its eecutckeon, they bituight into ])ower % 
party, w^se avowed uttimi^te object wais the extim^tlon of 

Seoesdtov aod war resttJi^ed, uot because, a3 l^aa been ^^me* 
ticae^ tMHd, tbe Union was a rope of Baf\d, hut because the 
dottiioant party def^ired.to «vtke it a obain of iron, crushing 
forever all 8tate rtghta. . U ^^^ 9t fat^l (aistuko to suppoti^ 
tbat unioa, lika an iu*oh, waa to be strengthened by preieure. , 

With thia e»perie«cje before t^iem, it is* /'passing strange^" 
tbat souQ^ in the C^onfeder^e States, not so many, indeed, aii 
Mr. Ru8aoIl ptetenda Uy have foun^ jin kSouth Carolina, are cas- 
ing for a stron^^r Goveniraont, and even for a monarchy. It 
i« a tbily, Uko that of tbe Israelites in at^ng for a king, because , 
•'the eons of S«nuiel porve^'ted judgment." The ^* perversion of 
jidgmon^'' by Abrahapi, en rather by the party which hai^ 
made him, its tool, i» surelj^ no reason ibr giving up in despair 
tile experimeol^ of ottr.ancostoi*is which has never been fairly 
tried. 

• Lot aa ratiier ame»4r where experience bas proved amend- 
■neate aeeetsary^ al>atain froai o^nding local prqjudic^s or 
hkerfering with lecal intereeia, and administer the Gt)veri^ 
Kent with aimplicity and fl»ij'ness, so a^ not to aceumulat^ 
largo fundiS and large patronage in itH bands. . We may moi'tifjn 
^r prtdo and •acriiice oottve«ience in eo doing; but weijhaU 
eooHult oar t94e safety and guard our liberty by avoiding grett 
and aplendid acbemes. 

It baa been the fashion to doi-ide republ^c^, and especially 
confederacies, as wanting in dignity, concentrated vigor and 

Crmaaenoe. But the Bneerers wight to recollect tbtU republics 
ve been very fcw in comparison with other Governments, 
^nd tboee faw eonflned to Europe and America. Perhaps the 
oaly experiment of a republic, '^one and indivisible," is that ol" 
Franco in h^r reign of terror. While w© properly shrink froii^ 
ijnitntin^ soch^an example, we must admit that it was an aston* 
ishing outbtirst of national power and energy. Yet, like cqi>- 
BoUdatipn in the United Siatca^ it wart a horrible despotism, 
Lincoln^a question, *' In what does a county differ irom a 
State?" would have been exceedingly pertinent to a country 
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whose proTincia! boundaries were completely <rtjTHerated, and 
all whose lawe were rcdnped to a dead Lev'el of miifbrtnity. ' 

If we look back to conrederadcg, we shall find soraethins; td 
deplore, but far more to admire. In them, local emulation, 
iometimee a source of weakness and division, usually intensified 
activity and development. 

No country has attained greater or mor^ deserved celebrity 
than Oreece. Its Government was never, while H remarnaii 
independent, centralized, but was, on the contrary, as inlenselj?* 
local as its spirit. ' Although variously modified, aiwl bearing 
different names, it was, almost everywhere, » popular Govern* 
ment. "Whatever was done in eombination, was d^e by ccm- 
federations, which were constantly ehanging, and sometim^a 
difficult to form, even in the face of dangers so iraminettt sm 
the Persian inv«sk)n. Yet, despite of jealousy and dissension, 
Its two most distinguished tribes, the Athenians aftd SpartavM, 
i^epelled the most nunierous army yet seen upon the globe, and 
«hed a halo of glory around 'Marathon, Plat»a and Salaml«, 
whose brightness no length of time, no femiliarity tati dbseore. 
In the ftfteenth century, all Greece, under ^ farmere'vigoreus 
Government, and invigorated by a mixture of Norman chiv- 
alry, fell ail easy prey to a fkr less numerous' army of Turk* 
from the same Asia. 

Thb noble spirit and intellectual activity, nursed by the emu- 
fatiou of its independent tribes, made Greece the mjstress of 
the world in literature, science and the "fine arts. The rq>nblio 
of Athens, so often quoted for fiokleoess, ingratitude and want 
of permanence, yet lasted, with some interruptions and mocHfl* 
cations, two hundred years, a longer period than the justly^ 
praised Government of England has had its present mirAiment« 
6f ft'^odom. She lost her naval powef and weahh by trying tm 
centralize, in herself^ the whole power of a confederation, o# 
which she was the acknowledged head; while the sun of ho«» 
fiterary renown left behind it a twHight which has not yet 
faded away. It is worthy of notice, that all this was done by 
a veiy small, and, by no means, fertile region, ahways weighed 
down by the incubus of slavery. We can scarce conceive what 
it might have done, with some Sumner, or Wendell Philips, or 
Lincoln/ to remove that fatal pressure. 

Borne was, at first, one of many confederated cities or 
States, and, in her best days, was united by federal tiee of dif- 
ferent tlegrees of closeness with most of the States of Ital^ 
whicli had been conquered by her arms. Had all these States 
been united in one ttiir, equal league of representative Govern- 
ment, she might have avoided a social war, costing three huiv 
dred thousand lives, and forced on her allies by her consolidat- 
ing tyranny. That war depopulated Italy, led the way to other 
oivil wars, and ultimately to that centralization, which exhib- 
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heart of Roman civilijsatlon. . 

Let us not forget that here, too, ^ miserable slaveholding peo- 
ple displayed a practioal genins for war, legislation, and great 
works of taste and solid utility, wLich no other nation ever 
surpassed. 

Coming down to modem tipie*, we may observe little 8\vit-' 
eerland, whose career of Ave hundred years has te^sted the* 
value of a confederacy. Her vietoriee over the Austrian chif-*. 
airy at Morgarten, Laufen Vind Lunpaeh, a«id over the powef* 
ful Duko of Burgundy at Granson and Morat, prove the land 
of Tell equal in military prowess to that of Leonidas. Iler 
progre«9 in literature, the arti, and in civiliasatioa, is as great 
§8 could poasihiy have been expected in so rugged a country. 
X-et her confederation is an incongrdous mixture of Catholics 
.and Pi*otestant9, of aristocrats and democrats. 

Look now at the Dutch repoWio, the rim of which has beeni 
immortalized by the pen ot Motley, whose detenco of Northern, 
tyranny cannot make us forget hia eloquent vindication of 
oppressed and struggling Hc4ia»d. That industrious people 
won their domain, first from the. ocean, arid then fh)m thd 
bands of the most powerful and remorseless monarch of hl» 
time. The l)nt<ih rivalled the exploits of Grecian valor ancf 
patriotism, established their colonies and trade in every sell,' 
and came near wresting the trident ft*om the Bi^itish Neptune. 
We are yet to learn, that the " one And irtdivisible republie,'* 
<Ma the French model, or the moifarchy which succeeded it, has 
advanced or even restored the prosperity of Holland. 

The land of Grotius attainecl the height of its glory under a 
oonfedei-ation so loo^e, that the consent of each of its seven 
provinces, and of each city in every province, was required ftr 
the adoption of e^erv measure?. This led to some occasional 
inconvenience, and the dictatorship of a stadtholder, yet the. 
country pressed onward in Its career of wealth and renown, 
for two centuries. 

This retrospect is certainly not calculated to discourage us 
from persevering in our experiment 9f Confederate Govern* 
ment. its incouveniences are like the delays that are said to 
be th«L price of liberty. I^et us throw every State, as much as 
possible, on its own resources and energies, and deny to the 
general Govern o^ent great power and patronage, except in an 
emergency like tVie present war. Let no protective tariff, no 
partial legislation, no interference wj^h local property or preju- 
dicee provoke dissension. Kind feeling, and a seu»e of com- 
mon interest, and not force, must be the cement which binds 
together the Southern Confederacy. 
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AfiT. XI.-COIWERCIAL MPOHTAlTCB Ajq) iTJlTOtl: OF TH3B SOTtttt.* 
The. report of tUg Sficrotary of tjie Tretvsury of the Uuiled 
StatcH of March. 26, i860, gives ^ ^utouiont'of tho coiidition o4* 
tlie buuks -^f tlio TJujtf^ Stiitg^, iivm which. I UaivtJ jjrcpurej 
the Ibllovving tables, nho wins' their capitiil, loans and (ji^>co^^lt*» 
apocke, qircul^tiou ^nid deposit^. Tbi^t.w^ may tJu.e'beUer.reiil- 
izo'thciv relative titrotii^h, 1 have ^iv^jo the population of eacU 
St^te, and h^ye f^^p^ratpd the i;^laveh^lding frova tb.e n gn slave- 
b4)ldjpj States. . , • • , . . 
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* Views submitted by Goneral. Duff Greeo to the Macon Convention, 1S61. 
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I &id i» ^ fkBwtfpmHr an Mrtioie, OD^diiad^to tba V« Y. !Kew#, 
•o ap])fopria4;e, that I quote it at lar^ « , ' 

There is so much misapprehension in relation to cmr foreipfti trarfe, and 
k is so important at the present junctare to- liave a <»ftM*ect uitd^t^tandliig 
■won the subject, that, at the ifisk of repetition, we shall ret-tfr to it af«kt. 
For this purjxwe we shall take from th^ ofiicial retor<n6 of 1H61 the aurauBt 
«if exports, distinguishing the exclusively Northern ^m the exclusiTel^ 
liMMhern origin oi the alleles : • ' 

tmiTED STATES EXPORTS. 

NORTHERN OBiaiN. * SOUTHERN ORltflS. 

Forest f «,085,931 

l>Foducts of tlie 9e» $4,166,1^^ Breadstuffs 9,567,197 

Fbrest : 9,368,917 Cotton.- j ..*. i91,8^,5>dt 

Provisions «0,21*^it6 Tobacco J 19,27a,6ftl 

Breadstuffs .i 19,032,901 Hemp, etc. .* U&iSW 

Manufactures 25,599,547 Manufactures 10^ie4,79« 



■ « i . • *i 



'RdUI Northern origiH...$77,d€9^70. Tat4t iSoQthfem origin »9«9H,4iet,«atf 

Total exports .s «4aa,782,f4a 

Imports eonstnned. I>a6^84>,l71 

The}*e are the? fjgitres of th^ trcasurj' table, afld fh6ir carrfi! conuidet** 
Irtion may dispel, iwme strange* illusions that possess the puMic 'mind.' 
Among the items, ft will be oDserved, utlder the head of products of the 
ftre.n, Georgia pine and himber, tjjftal stores, etc., bear a high ^gure. AM 
fhofec who havfe been 'patiently e^walting the Sourth to be *' starved ont," viH 
observe with some surprise that Jt Supplies one-third of ftH the breadstufft 
exported from the Unk)n. Hfettce, if thet cJinnOt **eat cotton," they wiH 
not starve. The niannfh<^tur^e irtiic)i orighiate In the Sonth ibrn\ also ^ 
ttnall sum total for wht^h many are not prepared. 

The result is, that the North fhtT^shes otie-ibtifth- of the tnerchand^^^ 
exported and the Sou^ three-fourths. It wJW howbe understood tha| 
three-fourths of thd nationa> exports jire embargoed bv blockade. It h very 
Important thoroughly to understand that fact, becaitee on it hangs all the 
Jinan ee of the war. Bread^tUffs ahd 'provisions, ft ^111 "he observed, form 
on(*-half of the Northern exports, and the harvest in Etiglatid being good, 
thq»o articles, if sold at all,' nmst be sold very lovr. * 

If we turn lo theimportations into the country we .find the tbHowing )re- 
iolts : • ' , 

. IMPOSTS. ^ 

Pppcle. doods. Totlif. 

Morth S4,780»*9« ti816,84«,§81 $82l,5r2,#«) 

South 3,770,546 «e,«03,73» 40,-578,2841 



Total $8,551,185 ;$368,ft4ft,119 $S62,1€«,^4 

The specie imports at the South are mostly silver from Mexico, and of'tli« 
laerchaodize, cofree eounts $9,731,01 >; iugaS^ for $8,5^,000; for WerteKi 
account, iron,*queens-ware, etc., for the balance. Now, if we bring the ag- 
gregates together, they wDl f^om as foUoirfi : 

Total Ira. Totnl Sx. Exoesi Inf. Ehcom fifi. 

North / S31«,812,381 $77,367,070 $230,449^311 

South 36,802,738 ^38,419,670 • . . . * .32^)1*61^31 

We have here the conclusive i«ct that the three-fourths of the wbol« Ibr- 
*eign trade of tka covMry a Southern. Tbe-iCKjMjHv are prod«e«d tiieref 
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iUi ^^sfmnmatAh ^npmnxfic9' av^ vmrifMi «r vhe moth. 

iomI the g(xKl» tlMy get fmjinelit ftn- come to ItMRi lliroaf b J^ew Yvrk'^ to 
the great profit of its merchants. The l^ath aJio'seni North, for Northerm 
eonsumptioD, last yea^, as follows : , 

Cottoa, 1,000,000 h^Am S&5,000,00a 

Tobacco ^- I0,0oo,00a 

Sofar 18,0ao,00f 

Bice. 1,000,0^ 

Wheat and com \ >*.... 5,0004)0* 

Naval stores . . . ^ , 1,000^000 

Totel ^ 890,000,000 

• For this and more, domeilie mamtfac^lweB and Westera produce, tni»gle4 
with fmporied gootis, went South in pa^anent; The whole of 'this is block* 
ided. Tke Morrill tariff was intended to increase the proportion of domeff 
tic inaaufactupe and diminish tbc f^oportion of impprtod goo^s »eut SouA 
m payiattdt. 

It win 'now be remembered 'what we recently stated, that even if the 
KiHlli eart aell as mucli breadstnffs this year as in the year of short harvesM, 
she has i% round numbere but $80,000,000 with which to pay for the tea,' 
c^yflfee, sagar, and all thdse .articles that made up this aggregate of $336,2^0,- 
ITf of gc^ids imported, besides $22,000,000 of interest moiMy to be paid 
abraad. To import the same amount will involve the payment of ^256,0(K),- 
<KK) of specie in a single year, or every dollar in tlie, country, North an4 
South. If one-third only of the usual imports were made, the pressure for 
ipecie will b^ sdch as to make loans impossible ami taxes nnavaUabiie. Ai» 
importation of $135^000,000 only, would give hardjy'more revenue, evei 
uader the Mariill tariff^ than would pay die interest on the public del)t| 
while it Would, convulse the country by draining it of specie. 

The fa^t mu£t continually be- borae in puud tUat the Middle and Nt^w 
England States can^ of theaAselves, have little or jao trade with England an^ 
Western E<irope, bo/c^ause they are producers af the same articles. New 
Eofflind competes with OM Eugland in the purchase of raw materials and 
£x>a, and the sales of manufactured articles. There are do trading inters 
a3t« between them. Ttey both want Western food, and both want Soutl^* 
eni^ materials. Of the importations that are brought into New Yurk, a 
large portion goes tQ the South, which raised the px^ivee with which they 
were purchased through New York eomix^reial houses. 

In this eonnoetion, we call attention to the following, fro(ik the London 
Economist, in relatioii to the British trade for the first three mouths of this 
' year : ., , • 

• " Our commerce with the South and with the North is now for the first 
tioie fUvidad in the aflioial tables. It s^^ars that all our direct exports ar« 
to the North. The figajrcs are : 

Exports to Northern States £a,J)22,133 

Experts to Southern States '. 1 74,563 

Showing a startling contrast in the amount we af^tually sell to the two bel- 
ligerepn. 'The contrast is nea^y as remarkable in wha^ we buy, only it is 
reversed 1 

Imports into Great Britain from Ndrthem |iorts. . r t4,697,86t 

Imports iato Great Britain from Southern ports 6,13(],T86 

" We see in these shnple figures the record of the causes of much that 
has occarred in Lombard street. 

*^ It is, therefore, difficult to say with which of the combatants in this mis- 
erable itnaggle we aaa the'moat eonoMcted. One party supplies us with the* 
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materials c^ our indtistry, the dfter party purchases the fihiH« of that iadm^ 
tT}' from 09." 

This w a vtrj sinfrolar error for so hiph a commercial authority as tb« 
London Economist to fiiU iHta What £n^land receives is Southern pro- 
dace, direct from the South ; but what she sends to the North, that i£ to sa^^ 
New York, is on i^ way to tha South. If the sej^ration was unfortunatelj t^ 
take place, England would not continue to sell largely to the North, but the 
goods would go direct to the ports from whence the raw material is derived. 
In such an anfortunate state of affairs, the West would be bound over hand 
and foot to the Eastern Statics. She would have to buy their manufacturee 
aeifr and sell them food cfa«ap. The interests of the South and the Wial 
are identical, both boing afpncultural, and both of them sourc'es of simly 
ibr Burope in (^poeition to the Eastern States. The great W^^stem vaUejr 
of the InisRi^ppi, with its undeveloped natural manufacturing advantages*^ 
has the vast Southern market open to its future enterprise, when capital 
shall have accumulated fVom awcultural industry and fertile land. .Thi§ 
war is retarding her progress fifty years at least, and perhaps ruining k for- 
tver. 

If ^e analyze the condition of the Banks, we find Ibat they 
had — 

Jxtans and discounts S691 ,945,580 

Circulation ' 207,102,477 

Depositi : 257,802,127 

Making a masa of credits of $1,15€,850,1«4 

Whilst the specie ia all the Banks was pnly 83,594,657 

It will be seen that, with a population of 3,851,563, New 
York bad — ^. 

Capital $111,441,8«0 

•Deposits 104,070,a7| 

Loan«^and ^s^onnts .*. , 2e0,351,«at 

Specie 30,921,644 

Ctrcolation , 29,969,606 

The slareholding States, with a popiijation of 12,683,246, 
had — 

Capital $12S,1 76,617- 

DepopitB , 6^,074,685 . 

Loans and diseoHBts 207,749,681 

Bpecie 88,912,129 

Circulation t 87,107,108 

Why is this? We have seen that the South furnish $238,- 
419,680 of the exports, whilst the entire North ftimish but 
177,368,070; and as these exports are the basis of our foreign 
trade, their must be some efficient cause which has produced 
such a striking difference between the financial organization o# 
the yroTi\i and of the South. What m that cause ? Is nt no* 
that the South is aiajricnltural and the North is commercial and 
njanufacturing ? Is it not because the financial system of the 
United States was organized in reference to the business of the 
North, and that the organization is not suited to the business 
of the South ? The dealings of the merchant and manufacturer 
are fi*om day to day. The dealings of the planter are ft*om yea» 
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to year. The bftnJjing nystem of tlm United States \W8 organ- 
ized in reference to the business of Northern men, and is tlM^i^e- 
futo adapted to the business of mercliantB and manufaeturcjrs, 
whose daily receipts enable thorn t6 make frequent pHVra^nt* j 
bdt it is not adapted to the bnsihess of planters, xt'hosereoei})^^ 
bcini; ft-om yejir to year, require an eiltirely different fJnaneial 
^raugement. Is the condition of the financial -^vorld such that 
yn^ cun organize a finaiiciiU system suited to the industry and 
wiint^ of (Jie South) which will enable th& plani^m githe South 
to make a sa^ and profits bio use of credit ? 1 believe it ia» tfn4 
prapose to create, as the basis of such a system, «n agency, to 
insist of an incorporated company with sufficient capital, to 
be invested in good public and private securities, with branches 
and ajjencieiri in the several Confederate States and in Europe. 
Jlnvc we the means of creating such au ^cncy.? The cot- 
ton crop may be estimated at S200,00O,000 per annum. Pari 
qf the proceeds invtfsted in the Treasury notqs or bonds of the 
Confo(k'i%te States, and paid in as the capital of tlie '* agency," 
would create at once a basis of credit which would enable the 
agency- to borrow money in Europe on their hypothecation, at 
%.low rajt^e of interest, for a term of twenty or thirty years, and 
to advance funds to railroad companies, and to planters and 
•ther^ upon such terras as may be suited to their mean* of 
payment. 

• But ihdHgh such an ageocy would, in this way, do much 
toward the financial independence of the South, it wotld do 
mack more by furnishing ample means for a direct tnida ta 
Europe and elsewhere. Our merchants have heretofore d^all* 
thiefly in New York and New England, and it will bo diSt'uLt 
^r thorn to obtAin credit in Europe, because they are not per- 
sonally known there. Such an agency, as I propose could, 
through its branofiee and agencies in the Confederate States, 
ascertain the character and standing of merchants wishing to 

Eurchtu»e ifoods in Europe, and, by letters to their brancfc<is ia 
lOndon, Paris and elsewhere on the ^continent, enable any men 
obant in the Confederate States to purchase goods upon as fa« 
Torable terms^ as- any merchant of New York could do und<fr 
any systt^m of credit whatevei*. 

Can such an agency b« organized ? T believe it ♦an, and 
rely upon an appropriation oi part of the proceeds of the cot^ 
ton croj) and of sucti part of the fund** iutested in our railroads 
%H will give the strength and resourcts requisite to the end pro- 
posed. Suoh an agency s^jould Ije so organized as to idealize 
4he strongest possible credit, and thi» can be done if we can 
•ufficiently unite the planting and railroad iaterest of the Con- 
federate States. Union and concert of action between them 
wouWl be for their mutual advantage, and would command the 
oo-operation of a large mass of capital already invested in rail- 
way slMires aad bonds how held in Europe, and bi-in^ to our aid 
m body of so much wealthy intelligence and ii^uaiu^e as to se- ' 
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cure certain and permanent success. But aff the pfroposifion 
embraces the railroad a'sf well as the planting interest, I have 
prepared the following tables from data given in the Railroad 
Journal and the published returns of the late census, showing * 
the miles of railroad in operation in each State mid their cost 
with equipments, the area of territory and the population of 
each State — separating the slaveholding from the nonsJave- 
h^ding vStates : . 



SLAVEHOLDINa STATES. 



Miles of 
Railroad 
in operft- 
tioD. 



Cost, with 
equipHent. 



Area in 
sq. miles. 



Populatix)n. 



Alabama ....*. 

Arkansas ^ .*.. 

Pelawarc 

Florida « • « 

Georgia /. i> .' 

K«ntuoky %..t ..,« 

LoaiBiaaa . . • » • 

Maryland and l>istrict of Columbia. 

Mississippi / 

Missouri .»..• i... 

North Carolina . . • i 

South CaroUua .*..«.... 

^Tennessee. . .t .* 

Texas^...*. ..< > 

Virginia ...«...• * 

New Mexico and Indian Territory.. 



798.6 
38.5 

47.9 

1.241. r 

458.. 5 
419.0, 
833.. 3 
366.4 
723.2 
770.2 
807.3 

1,062.3 
2«4.5 

1,526.7 



$20,975,639 

1,130,110 

2,345,825 

6,36fS6l)9 

25,687.220 

13,852,062 

16,073,270 

•11,520,424 

9,054,444 

81,771,116 

13,698,469 

19,083,.343 

27,348,141 

7,678,948 

43,069.360 



50,7^2 
62,198 

2,120 
59,268 
58,000 
87,680 
41,346 
11,070 
47,151 
65,637 

•45,500 
34,(100 
44,000 

274,366 
61,362. 

400,000 



995,97T 

440,7ri 

112,368 

145,694 

1.08J,7t7 

l,l59.6Di 

666,431 

806,796 

887.158 

l,201,30t 

1,008,342 

715,371 

1.146,644 

600,9(66 

1,593,119 

. 120,009 



Totals 9,665.0 $979,533,065 1 1,288.860 1 12,6S3.2«« 



NONSLAVEHOLDING STATUS. 



Mil48 of 
{Railroad 

I in oper- 
ation. 



Caiiiomia « « . . . . 

ConnecHcut .*• 

Iflinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ...* • 

^ Maine #. . 

Mjbsachusetts 

Michigan * 

Minneaot»» ••«•• 

Kcw Hampabire........ 

New Jersey i I . 

New Ytyrk » 

Okio .^.. 

Oregon .•« •<* «..«. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Islftvd 

VennoM...... * 

IViiconsin 

I'iah TerritoTT 

Washington TerrHoty : 

Kaotaa Terrikny* . . ^ * . . . . 

Nebraska TenUory 



Totals 19,834.6 $842,118,136 1,644,044 



22.5 

665.6 

2.757.7 

1,327.9 

396.3 

544.6 

1,428.3 

1,182.« 



565.2 

556.4 

2,766.4 

8,0«8.2 



3,031.1 

63.6 

687.9 

826.0 



Cost, with 
Equipment. 



Area; in 
sq. miles. 



$2,477,110 
25,198,199 

107,720,^37 
31,656,871 
13,847,47^ 
20,431,701 
65,819,921 
44,072,226 

i l,OfO,000 
17,785,111 
26,463,455 

187,677,«21 

127,-^9^23 



149,509,261 

2,747,568 

21,786,752 

44,676,044 



a 60,000 

4,750 

65.409 

33,819 

50,914 

35,000 

7^00 

66,243 

81,259 

9,280 

6,851 

41,000 

39,964 

185.030 

47,000 

1,200 

6,000< 

5:L924 

187,923 

123,022 

114,79« 

335,8«6 



FopalatiOB. 



?84,77» 

460,670 

l,68r,404 

1,370,803 

682,008 

619,958 

1,231,494 

754,291 

J72,793 

326.072 

676,084 

2,377,91? 

62,569 

2,924,501 

174,621 

315,637 

768,486 

60,001 

11,6^4 
148,142 

29,m 



19,033,113 
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ISW OOMIIiMlCIAj:. lyPORTAN^K AND FUTURB OF THS flOVTH. 

There are some striking and instructive facts exhibited in 
these tables—the first of which is, the 'large sums invested in 
railroads, and the character of the investments. Much of the 
• Bum so invested in the Confederate States is advanced by plant- 
ers, more on the account of the reduction \>f the cost of trans- 
portation of their cotton, than of the dividends on the share*. 
With them, it is a means of placing their crops in market, ra- 
ther than an investment of capital. The appropriation of the 
sums so invested, as part of the capital of an *' agency," to %e 
substituted for the Northern and foreign agents, whose credit 
has been heretofore so important a part of the machinery, by 
which Southern produce was placed in the foreign market, 
would seem to be natural and easy ; and especially when we 
take into account the fact that the railroads now in use are but 
the oommencement of a system requiring an expenditure many 
times greater than Iwis been made, and that, the proposed agency 
woiild enable Southern railroad companies to obtain funds for 
the further extension of the system, upon terms much more 
favorable than could otherwise be done. 

It is now well understood and admitted that money, prop- 
erly and economically expended on well-located railroads, adde 
from five to ten times the sum so expended to the value of th© 
property connected with such improvements ; and -that much 
of the boasted wealth of the North was derived from the use oi' 
their credit, and in the -expenditure of the large sums invested 
in thfeir ntilroads. The sums thus expended in the North were 
ehiefly borrowed, and the credit which enabled them to borrow 
was created, chiefly, by the exports which were derived, as we 
have seen, from the South. But there is another striking feat- 
ure oi' the past, which is, that the credit of the Northern rail- 
road companies was worth more, and funds could be obtained 
by them in Europe on better terms than they could be obtained 
by tne railroad companies of the South. The Northern roada 
cost an average of $42,364 per mile, while the cost of the 
Southern roads was but $28,929. The value of the exports of 
the South was more than three times that of the North, and 
being chiefly in cotton, rice, t<>bacco, lumber and naval stores,* 
all bulky and heavy articles and comparatively cheap commod- 
ities, furnishing nearly, if not quite, eight times the transporta- 
tion, gave greater ^nd more certain employment to the South- 
ern i-oads, and consequently a surer and better basis of credit. 
Why, then, was the credit of the Northerly railroad compan- 
ies better than the credit of the Southern ? Why could Massif- 
ehusetts borrow money in Europe at less than five per cent^ 
when some of our best> Southern railroad companies could not 
get it at ten per cent.? Is not the answer to be found in the 
Mict that the North has been the financial agei^t of the South t 
JThat, whilst the excess of Southern product^ exported was 
$201,610,952, the excess of Northern imparts was W39,449,311. 
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Does not tkis eolre ih« problem ? Does it not o«:pIaii» why 
^Northern credit haa been worth more thaa 8outherh credit Y 

Have we no remedy? How did the North obtain the control 
ef so lar^e a part of our exports ? Was it not by their asso- 
ciation of capital that they were enaj^led to control the machin- 
ery of commerce? The ere<Jit of an association of fifty persons, 
ctftch worth ten thousand dollars, is much stronger than the 
credit of either or all of them separately. " It is in the associa- 
tion of capital, and concert of action, that the financial power 
ef the North consists. If we would relieve ourselves from the 
tax, which they have levied on the profits of our labor> we, too, 
mast have associations of capital and concert of fiuaocial ac- 
tion; and our association and oar. action should be adapted to* 
the nature and wants of oar industry. The products of North- 
em labor are made available, as I nave said, from day to day, 
at short periods ; therefore the bank discounts at sixty or nine- 
ty days supply their wants and maintain their system of erad- 
its. The products of Southern industry are made avmlable 
fmm year to year, and therefore the planters require a different 
fiiancial system to enable them to maka a profitable use of 
credit. Hence, the Northern banks, in concert with the Euro- 
pean consumers, have organiced a system of credits for the 
movement <of the cotton crop, which assumes to be a prompt 
payment to the planter, but Which iu truth, gives to the pur- 
chaser a credit of nearly twelve months,, taxing the planter . 
with several eommiseions and sundry charges, whicb he is re- 
quired to pay as an indispensable part of the machinery, by 
which more than ^200,^00,000 are paid for Northern imports 
out of the proceeds of the sales of Southern- products, to be 
charged with A large additional commercial profit by the North- 
ern merchant, before 4he Southern planter is permitted to use 
the merchandise imported and paid for with the products of his 
Industry. 

I am aware that the planter should not b^a raerehiiut, and 
that merchaiSts, ships and banks- at'e indispensable parts of the 
nachinery of foi^fgn commerce, i do not propose to make 
'tke yihtnter a merchant, or to dispense with a single Souther^ 
bank or a single Southern merchant. What I propose is, to 
substitute an assoeiation of persons interested in the produc- 
tion a«d transportatioA of Soutiiern staples iu lieu ot the 
Northern a»d Kireign agents, who, by the use of tlie credit 
predicated o« their control of Southern labor, have levied many 
ttillions of doUiirs in th« shape of commissions and commercial 
profits, upon Um salo of the* products ef Southern industry.* 
The process hsretofore ^b been that the merchants^ ikctors 
and banks of tho douth tdelivered the products of Southern 
labor to Northern or European agents, in exchaage fcr their 
oredit in the sliape of biUsi, wbieh were paid out of the pvo^ 
ceeds of iales naade iu tbe North ayd in Europe. I propose to 
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aiibflti^^te ft Soatherti agencjr, composed chiefly of fioutbom 
plantCfTs, who, by depositing witk the agency in payment fat 
Sliafe«, Confederate bonds and notes, or other good seouritm, 
witl create A b^nd fide capital, which would have hero, and in 
Europe, greater resources and a better credit than the North- 
ern or European agents td he superseded by them, and wfco 
being directly interested in protecting the valoe of their own 
labor, will use their credit and capital tho* created to prereni 
its depreciation in the foreign markets. H will require no leM 
Southern banks and no less Southern mero)»ai>ts to carry o«i 
the trade of the South them heretofore. So far from reducing 
the number or the profits of the Southern banks or Bouthem 
'merchants, it is apparent that if, as I believe, the agency wilt 
aid. in giving a direct trade with Ehsirope, a»Kl by dispensing 
with Northern agents and Northern Baorchwrte, increase the 
value of Southern exports, ib will increase In like proportion 
thre amount of Southern imports, increasing in that proporfcioa 
the consumption of foreign goods, which being free from tto 
Northei-n taxes heretofore levied in the shape of custom dutieil 
and commercial prodts, wiH not only increase the number, b«t 
will proportionally increase tbe profits of Souther» merchant*. 
The banks are the appropiiatc agents of the merchants, and n 
Ay stem which increases the number «nd profits ef the mer- 
chants will* benefit the banks. ' 

But I return to the objection that the planter should be a 
planter. He now employs a factor, thromgh whom he transfem 
his crop to the Northern or JBuropean ^gent, by whom it is sokl 
in the North or in Europe. What I propose ie, that the piani- 
ers shall, by association, create an agency to supersede tk^ 
Northern or foreign agento. I admit that the valve and e£i> 
dency of that agency will depend upoi^the persons choaea 1o 
manage it, artd that these persons will be chosen by the plaii^ 
ers. But if the planter is competent to select factors qualified 
to sele^ the Northern and foreign agentsj heretofore part of the 
machinery of Southern trade, f^rely tbjy will be competent ta 
select proper persons for tlie management ofitfce'^g^ney. to b* 
orgjinized by them as a snbstitnte for the Northern andtbreigl^* 
agents heretofore selected by their fiietors. The qneetion tb«a 
is reduced "to this : Are the planners of the So«%h oampeteni ta 
Select proper persons to manage suoh an agency, and can myeik 
persons be selected in the South? • That the piantara oan afioM 
to pa}'- salaries sniBcient to commahd th« beatr talents, of tried 
and unimpeached integrity, eanmit be- -qtnestkin^ } and that 

' such ' pei'sons can be had for sufiknent compoaaation, fs appact 
ent in the skill and enterprise which ^haract^riae tbe people of 
the South, whether tested by the matfageoiMt ol onr bankfl^ 
Our raiWvayB, onr literary instttatiofis, or ia the cabinet, tfanl 

%ntm, the plantation or the ield of battiei 'Thai we bara 
among u9 pei'sons oompeteatta esacaie tkatMMty nmA that tbe 
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wiH bo fuUf Qom^i/dvk to miieei theto^ we reqairv 
jm farther proof than a comparison of th^ nuuiagemeni of oar 
htmkM and o«r tv^ilroada with tbe maaag^jaiaQt of the hanks and 
rtilfoads in the !North* What Northern raUroad e^n compare 
fikVOraUy with the .raUroad« of G«or^, or what president or 
aaperiiitajftdeiDt of a J^orth^um raUroad c^o compare favorahly 
uMi iik% pr^fiidraia and aaperintoadaeie of our raik^d co«»* 
pMies? 

; Bat thiae oonAiderattoot acldresfi themselves to the pecuniary 
iatfiretia ^ tke Soath,. I woi^d pre^nt bieber and ^trooger 
vmtiv^ f«r the proposed association, which belong to the polit- 
Umi jcelaliQiHi of tlw Confederate Stataa with the oth^ peop)^ 
ofth^eAlth. 

^ The «Qtiro pop«Uatioa of tho world ta estimated as £>llowa: 

JlHca (ftn e«tiitiate) from «0,00»^000 to «2O0vS0S,0O# 

MamHcM 4 S7,S96,04l 

Mtki, kkdkHikng isUukb 7 7^,000,900 




1,445,000, 

, • 275,806,741 

(an ertimate) ..,,,.,.,.. „ . . 1,,50P,000 

Makhig esthnated population to be — l,891,647,78f 

«Aa the popi^^lation of Asia is so much greater than that of 
Earope, and the trade of India has, in the progress pf £aro- 
fpan oiTUis«tkm, h^&ot more or less a moaopofj, it has, in ^om, 
efiriehcMi the aationa by whom it was enjoved, firom the d^ys oi 
49loitton lentil now* i. close momopolj oi this ty#de was held 
\jf the British. East ladifw eoBApany for more thaatwo hundred 
years. Th^y lowed a tribute so great and imposed burdeos so. 
ofsoronSythat, having axhsuated the. accumulated wealth of the 
fopmer Qoveranents o£ ijadia, they we^ compelled to rely, for 
piyment of their denwinds, chieny upon the cheap manufac- 
^i^s of India» fi^t tbe inTention of tne cotton-gin, the power- 
loom Had the spirfDM^ag-jenny, had reduced the cost of textile 
ftpries in Bngland so much balaw the cost of production in 
IjidiA that tbe £ast India company could no longer make a 
pjs>fit 09 web goods importod m)gm India. It was also found 
that tho other Jluropean nations, profiting by the examplo of 
l^n^nd, had establifihed for themepdves a system of manufac-. 
tttm» aiMl inii4aa4. of heimg^ as tliey had beei^, consumers of. 
BriMah tpo^ bi^ beoon^ competitoirs ip tbe markets of the 
^rld. iJbose £i4ro{>ea# nations had few /or no ta-opical colo-. 
nsss, ^^A it was seeu tbot, exercising a control over the 
tn#o mtb IpdU, England, by .exch<»nging £er n^anufacturea 
f«if tbia U»g»eal pfoduots of India, suited to tbe wanl^ and 
Cfpumttf^a • of 1^ £u«i^eaa oompi^titorf , coh14 iStiU levy f^ 
tiMn^ im fikm shans gS commerciM prpfil^ on the tropical pro- 
d««tf^«if I^a^Mich abo*.migbt racqiyo in exchange ft)r her* 
ni#niiitotiys»*iii3 asil w^r /?opj»wjh>*W- ^^ ^Q oth^r nations oi 
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Barope. But it was fbtesteen by Warron Hastltigf?^, tli^ mm^ 
qtieror of India, and he wrote a pamphlet to prove tliat AlHcalP* 
labor in Ameriea eouKl produce at lees eo8t than the labor* 
of India ceald produee in India, and that therefore tbo nihrof^ 
tion of the African slave-tmde was indispensable to a pi>oitabl#' 
trade with India. It was seen that the abrogation of tbe 
African eriave-trade neosssarity involved the abrc^ttoit of tb«r 
monopoly of the East India company and the repeal of tb» 
discrimitiating duties favoring the WttA Indta ptaotevir; and 
tAe merchants of Liverpool interested in tlie slave-irfide< tii# 
owners of West India estates and the East India eompanj 
tmtted their influence and prevented the eontemplaled mMftfirMy 
until 1883, when the British Parliament emancipated tbe alaVe* 
k) the West Indies, repeated the discrimifiatliig dtitlea faroriM 
West Indi4 produce, abrogated the East Indw monopoly a&4 
opened the trade of India to British enterprise. The late w«r8 
with Russia, India and China, weft*e but paria of tke «ai»» 
qrf^tem of measares for the oiainteRanee and prtynbtion of 
British' commerce, and illustrate the extent and the manner in- 
wliich the power and resources of En^and will be exerted tcft' 
that objeot. Let us pause and e:tmmine the bearing of these 
facts upon the future of the Confederate States, and especially 
upon their relation to the interests and prosperity of the plant* 
ers of these States. * ' 

The productive industry of a people is the true 'soiree- of. 
tAeir wealth. England and Wales, Mrith a population of leM 
tban 20,000,000, are estimated to have, in their machiDory, « 
creative power equal to the labor of 600,000,000 of men. It i$ 
the profits derived from this employment of her capital that 
enables her to pay $411,000,000 of taxeSj the sum required 
to pay the interest on her national debt and the corr^^nt ex-' 
pcnses of her Government. With her, then, tb* maintenana9> 
and continuance of her system of industry and commewe is an* 
indispensable necessity. She has 5,00«»,000 of people empioretl|t 
-and more than $500,000,000 of capital invested in the poi-chas^* 
..and manufacture of cotton, and is dependent upon the Confed*' 
•eratc States for three-fburths of the supply of the raw mat»i*t 
rial. The question which most interest^ the more rfviiiaed andt' 
wealthy nations of the earth, who use machinery, i^, how thejr' 
can most advantageously dispose of theproduiBtsof tb«# in4ti»>* 
try to the less civilixed, who do not us© machinery; and benee;) 
France and England, burying the traditional hatred of agea,^ 
united in opposing the progress of fiussia and in' tlie w«r wftfr 
China, ^d made ft a condition of the peaeo -irlth China th*|' 
thfy should hb permitted to introduce their nanuAK^ree !nt# 
China, and to take Chinese c<yoBes, us labowt'S, t<» Aoa^ralii* 
^nd Algeria— the purpose b^g to nse them a« ritftm^ fn tlfo 
culture of cotton.* I refbr to tKose ftcts to fl)H>fr ik» i ^ i al w i 
which the gfidwth and ttHw Hii t»n «f «o%l«fr^' 
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gte« and civfltealion of the age In which we live, and td 
eniblroe the neoensity And propriety of an association of those 
interested in ite production, lor the maintenAnce and advan^-' 
ment of their common Intereete. We have a climate, soil and 
hibor which enables ns to defy all competition; and we may 
assomethat the process of events and of pablie opinion 
will vindicate the character of onr industry, and phice ttid 
Oonfodemte States among tho first and greatest of oivilieed 
nations; ami yet there are several featnres in the orisis im 
which we are now placed whieh deserve to be considered. 

The population of the United States in 1790 was 8,920,87i, 
of whom ^97,807 were slaves. In 1860 it was 81^T6,«17, of 
whom more than 12,U0U,0U0 were in' the slaveholding Siatee 
and more than 4/)UU,tH)U were slaves. The same relath^ in- 
ctet^e woald, in the next seventy years, give within the IhnH* 
of the late United 8tates a population ef 25&,0U0,000, and U» 
the slaveholdidg States, including New Mexico and' the Indian 
territory west of Arkansas, nearly 100,OUO,OU#, of whom 24,' 
iMH>,utio will be Staves, enabltng the SoiRh to fiunish more than 
24,UU0^UUU bales of cotton. 

Europe, excluding Kussia ai^d Turkey, has a population ai 
195,484,t5(i0^ on a territory <3if 1,455,:^5 squai^ miles, dhrided 
into tifly separate (governments, as foUawst 



Andorra ^Pyreucet). ItH) 7,U0U 

ABb«Ut-B«rulrarg.*. bZii b%^'6i 

toa.^ S78 U9,516 

Autri* 248,^51 S5,04u,8l0 

Bftdea MJ3 MS6,Vd2 

Bavarnu «*... 38,485 Mliv7i» 

Belgium *..... Xi^U^i M7M»i» 

BrenMft Hi 8b,b6tf 

BmiMwick 1,526 274,^tftf 

Gtotoii,aMiMoirdi» i2^% i,utM>8s 

nwmark. ...,..,... S1^6 M0tt,7U 

IfriiQce .....312,341 36,74tt,432 

Frankfort 3V 7^78 

Ifofsl Bricaia 110,84S d8,8b8,5y 7 

4rw«M «..«... 1¥,244 M<)7,2ie 

Hauburg 135 i22,i7^ 

Haaov«r 14,600 1,843,070 

HMM*ClMflel..« 4,48e 720,085 

ilMM-iliMnatad«... S,76X 045>571 

H«Me-Mouit>arf.... 100 25,740 
BLoUand, viih bvx^ 

la^oos M04,isi 

lyOOO 340,48S 

01 7,150 

445 100,080 

170 30,144 

143 55,433 

007 9w,03M 



UikiMuUbHiii 

J'ift* 

L^K^ Bckaiunburg. 
LSb«a. 

Mo(ik^kci|^»trnBn 



Meoklenburg-Sehwe- 

riD 4,701 

MuQacu .••••••.•.• 18 

Masauu 1,730 

OlUeoburg 2,470 

Portugal U,5f)0 

VraatU^ 107;)00 

BeaM, PriaoipoiitiM 

ot 588 

SanMariDO... 21 

B^nliaia. 84,030 

tiaxony <.•.«. ••..«• 5>705 
6tixe-AlteDburg .... 401 
8aztt-Uobarg-Uotha. TUO 
ttaxe-Maiu-MUkurgb 008 
t5axtt.Wein-i!;i«'a'»a M03 
s>«h war u burg - Rud- 

oUtadt. 405 

8aliwamt»afg-8oBd- 

oratuuiMu. *•.••.., 858 
Sicilies, the two. . . .' 41,521 

BpaiD 176,480 

ttvudao [ ..4...... 170,715 

J!t«n»aj I ...«...«. 121,72^ 
Bwitaerliuid 15,201 



Walilotik 



455 



Wmemburg 7,500 



541,899r 
7,037 

443,640 

294,359 

8,568,805 

17,730,0X3 

121,203 

8,000 

ll,tStt,81t 

2,122,140 

* 135,574 , 

153,870 

168,81S 

267,113 

70,0S0 

02,974 

8,703,180 

16,454,514 

1,400,047 

2,301,478 

57,&6«^ 

1,000,890 



.1,406,305 105,434,000 



Hhm, wtea we take inta oenoideratioii the fkct that England 
a wai^ «f BOOM tfetftt iwaiitji yani« againH Fttm&b to pro- 
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v»Dt tba coixqu^ of any of them Qov#mme»t8» fbr th^ avowed 
pjarpofi^ of m»intai»iQa tbe balnDce of power as it extBtad in • 
Eiurope, aod that she has siucc united with France to arrest 
the progress of Kussia aud to compel Cliina to purckaae her 
i%aK>ttfa^ur^ aad . furaisb. ooolieQ aa sl^vesi, it is not to be pre* 
siuaed that she will, permit the Umted States to aaneis her 
4x&eri43aja oolooiei^ or that she will unite iq the sttb|JQ^;al9f>D of 
t^ 3oatb. , For, as if th^ Union bad been prosar^ed aad tke - 
sMPa ratio of increase were nuuntained, it would give to tkai 
United States at the end of the naxt seTeal^ fears o^ore tbai^ 
2ibfiQ0,000 of people^ it aurdly reqairee^ no arga^aont to ^titiaty 
ij|4elHgeat ^linds Uiat Englaud wiii greatly prefer to foster and 
sijeea^hen the Ck>nfederate States, not ovily Deoanae she preftoa, 
the cleaQon of an ]ndepen4ent GayemiDent as a •cheek apooin 
tbe .ot)ierwise peponderatiB|p power of the United Stat^ Mt» 
haea^iae the failure of all ibeir efforts to obtain a supj^'of eot» 
t^a elsje where must c0nviace the manu&ctorera ox England - 
that our ^ail. climate and laJMur ar^ bast sulteid ta its i^duc- 
tiou^ and if they, do .not pwpehaeetbe raw mattmal froia us, we 
wHl became their most successful eoippetitora in its mai»ifaor : 
tttce. Far t^^ slaye^)»Uiio|t fibtatea, in<^l lading those to be 
formed west ^ Arkansas, .wiii h»y6 a territory of pnore than ; 
one million two hundred tbouaaod square miles, eap^e of sua* . 
taining a population greater than all the population of ^uropo;* 
afid as England and the other manufacturing States of Europe^ 
iwU be dependent on us for the supply of the raw materiali so. 
eteential to their industry, it is to be hoped that the la^ sucf- 
cess of our arms will induce the leading powers of Earope to . 
unite in urging t[he acknowledgment of our independence, and 
that their interference will give us peaoe. If the war and the 
blockade continue then-, if the Confederate Govemmemt pur- ' 
chases the cottopi qrop aud pays for it in treasury notes without., 
iaterest, that purchase and the expeaditurea of the war will 
rfve us an abundant and cheap currency to be emj)h>yetf in ' 
building up manuJEkctuies; and availing oui'selves of improved 
machinery » ve oiyp eon vert our cotton into yarns and oiotba; 
and should 1^ war eontinne fbr three yearSj, vre can then sop- .' 
f^f the inereesing demand in AfrloSi India and Chjiia wlw • 
greater profit than it aaA ha supplied by Great Britain hawatf. . 
^The estimate is that she has invested^ — ' 

la tpianiai ead wieevings* . ^., *f 4326^50,000. • 

la uyeinf sod bieaohiiig ISO^eo^OdO 

la trein^tetioA aad pyvoMe ef «et«oa 41.fl%oij$m i 

Msking the enfiie earn wMoh ^e 1^ iavested in the tnemrflifc^ * 

ture but \ ^523,750,00%;, 

^ The war of 1M2 caaee^f large stms to be invested in ittanufec^** 
tures in ttie JSortken^ Siiaieai aM ^ %^ '^awr canlifiaea ajMl ^e 
are prevoAteri froai tuiahtagiyg oaivMilna Sm dBittaki 
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cowfERcutwrOTtHM mmvtnm m ua jTHg south. Vi 

MPet^tt #ill diMTt hngv stttvi iolo AiiMANMMB in-^i^ So«Mi. 
We will in that oaae be eBabled to produce cheaper and undet- 
sell all ooBspeUtore. We oan raise our own- food, and thus Wb 
will have cheap bread. We ean raise onr own cotton, and thmn 
save the ooai <n transportation. We will be more than half way 
on the route from Europe to China, which is to become the chi^ff 
market; a&d if England and France do not unite with na in o»- 
^rdng a peace, the shipping interest of the Ea«it and the mantt- 
fiieturing and agrioultural interests of the norlhweet will soon 
unite and give us a peaee. If the}" do this, «tid the nortil- 
west be l^ise and become a separate Government, as is mo9 
than probable, then if that section establishes proper commei^ 
cial r<;latioas with ns, it will beeome the seat of the richeii; 
manufacturing industry in tlie worlds and receiving their sup- 
plies of the raw material and tropical produets from the Souths 
these two people will be bound together by interests strongtr 
even tha& the late constitutional Union. In either case vm 
should have our ^* agency '' to foster, premote and sustain om 
financial independence^ 

Do you not see in the manifestatiosi of God's pnmdenee, la, 
the progress of the slavehoUling Stales, that He has committed 
to tnem, as a chosen people, an important and^ P^uliar trust, 
connected with the spread of^His gospel? Did He not send th» 
•Huguenots to South Carolina, tbe chivalry t^ Virginia and 
North Carc^na, the Puritans to New England, the Quakevs 
and Scotch-Irish to Pecmaylvania, and the Ofeitholics to Mary- 
land, under circumeta^iees whkch necessarily gave birth to the 
irevolution whreh created the United States ? Did He not by 
the alave-farade bring into the United States some' four hundri!il 
thousand African sbives, who^ by their natural increase, now 
nomber more than four million ? Has He not permitted a f^\m 
philanthropy and a fklse religion to bring the descendants ef 
these Af^noans within the Southern States, where the ielimat«, 
soil and prodaetions give the best reward for their industry f 
Has He ntft iMtered and developed the resources of theee 
States, so increased t^ieir numbers and so trained and educated 
our people that they have the strength, the will, the resources 
and the knowledge, aided, as they manifestly are, by His super- 
intending providence, to assert and maintain their independ- 
ence as a nation ? Do you not see that the tendency, if not 
the inevitable consequence of the pending war will be to give a 
unity of interest and of opinion, and a consequent permanence 
to the Government of the Confederate States, which, as their 
territory Is sufficient to sustain a population of more than two 
hundred miFllon, must in a few years give then^ a numerical 
strength greater than any other of the civilised nations of the 
earth? For it is obvious that, instead of having such a bond of 
union as our institution of African slavery gives to us, the riv- 
alries and conflict of interests between the Eastern and West- 
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iM at»60B of ilitlMma VtAm Witt eraitf than td dhrfd^ «to 

tfa« Governmentd of Europe, into many nattoDalitret. Do you 
iM>t 86« that tho aothre and an^irry disctiBsiofis of th« qneationa 
«f slavery and tbe tariff, whioh have so mueh ahfiorbed the pab- 
He mind for the last thirty years, were provideatiaUy Inter- 
posed to unite ns aad prepare us as a people for heoomlBg a 
separate and independent nation ? Have yon not seen that our 
President and eongrees acknowledge that the strong hand of 
the Almighty has upheld our armies and given them the vi^to* 
lies won on the ield of battle T Do you not reaKze that the 
ffreat heart of our people, of men, women and children, vnite 
ifi one common sentiment of faith, gratitude and praise toGoA 
for these manifestations of His preference and projection ? 

Why is it that we, as a people, are thus made the speda) ob- 
j»ots of God's providence ? What is ttie trust committed to us, 
and what its purpose ? What is our peculiar characteristic as 
• nation ? Is it not .that we are the owners of African slave% 
•nd produce by their labor the greater pairt of the cotton which 
fbrms the basts of that commerce which is so effie^t an agency 
fior the spread af tbe gospel f If I am correct in these views 
(mnd whooau doubt it?) then tbe Confederate States are to be 
the first aiKl greatest of civiltsed nations; a people chosen in 
the providence of God, towhom He has ooromitted, in an espo* 
siai manner, an important part of that et)mmerGe which is, as it 
were, the Mrings upon which He sends His gospel to heathen 
nations ? If this oe so, and eredit be, as we have seen, so im- 
portant and indi#ipensable for the develofniisnt of our industry 
and the extension of commerce, then sucii an organiawtion and 
sonsolidatton of capital as the propossd agency will create, is 
pot only a financial necessity but nn indispensable Christian 
duty. FoF^ if the war continues, it will give n safe and proita- 
We investment of the notes and bonds of the Coafedsrate Slates; 
Sfid if we have peace, it will aid tbe direct trade to Burope, and 
so ^r as it may prevent an undue export of specie, will sustain 
the credit of ocir banks and give stability to oar currency, 
which will promote the employment and greater distribution 
of iabor^ which will aooure our perauinent prosperity. 



ABT. XIl-80CIEn. LABDB, CAPITAl, ETC. 
The socialista^ who have subjected society to a more search- 
ing analysis than the political eeonoroists, and who arc fur more 
profound philosophers th^tn they, have detected the principle 
and practice of exploitation universally pervading society, and 
complain that, according to all modern systems of ethics and 
all popular estimation, the scale of human merit ia exactly 
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l^rtltmtMit aeeordfaig U> tiM ftnHHmt ^ hijiivfice or exploHtttfoft 
tbareach man perpetrates on his felk>w-bein^< The capitalist 
whe, by the sebemiD^ and ennning aixl profits, of trade, trans- 
#prs ten millions of the resulis of other people's hard labor to 
bis own pockets ; who never did a days hard, productive work 
in his life ; who has grown rich ly the war of the witH, out of 
«tber people's labors, not because he was lAore sensible^ but 
because he was more selfish and cunning tlian they ; who now 
enjoys an income of -five hundred thoiisand, and, tliercforc, com- 
mands (taking men in families) the labor of ten thousand (so- 
called) free laborers (for a half million dollai*s is fully as much 
as ten thousand of the common laboring clase will earn, after 
allowing a meagre support to their iaraiites) ; this man, who, 
by most equivocal arts and practices, has become the owner of 
ten thousand free laborers (Wo will not degrade the term by 
saying master), this man has mouated the topmost round of the 
scale merit, and stands at the head of society simply bcci^se 
he is the greatest of exploiiators. He has combined the ex- 
ploitation of skill and of capital. »SkUl in trade earned his 
capitji]. And, now, capital commands from labor his income. He 
iak«s oo esre oi hia slaves as the masters of negroes do. In- 
4eed, does nt»t know who they are, and could not care lor them 
if be would. This be should know, however, that other pe<^ 
^*s labor creates his iaeome, and that he pays them notUiog 
in retora, ibr he preserves his capital intact, and has natliiBg 
else wherewith to pay. 

The lawyer in saecessfal ^yaetice stands at the head of thos# 
mho etxploitate by Means of skill. He works* for thirty dollars 
M day^ and c(»BDimand6 thirty day« work of common male 1»> 
borers for one of his, or sixty days work of Ibmale laborera, 
aiipposHDg they work f»r fifty cents a day. !Now, the Uiwyer% 
work is not half so neritorious or productive as that of the 
ncedle-wamAn or the ptoagliman,- for he as often •dvoieates ths 
wrong side as the rtgbt one; yet, though lees «se&L and raieritori* 
COS, it is a hundred times as repatuble and respectable. He stands 
next to the millioiHttre in the world's esteem, beoanse be is * 
great exploitator; whtlet the, poor pkMighman and needle^ 
woman are little more thought of than the positively wicked 
and eHmtnal, beoavse they exploiter nobody^ and are exploited 
by everj'body. ■ They beloag to the common laboring class^ 
who in truth anpport everybody; for skill and capital always 
contrive to throw the t^hele burden of society on this humsft 
sabstratnm. They are the slaves of all above them, and are 
allowed by skill and capital to retain less of their own can^ 
ings tKan ne^fro slaves; wherefore the Yankees justly boail 
that "free? labor is cheaper than slave labor." 

All this the infidel socialists {fbv they are all infidels or 
seeptles) have discovered, and depict a world in which iniquity 
seniM to. lord it.over joetioe, virtue and morality. £ut only 
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tiM eoeiaU9t(i(, are but pbiiosopbers. They hity« aot probed 

into all the secrets of BO<Heiy, do not eomprehend the infinite 

eomplexitj of the ^oral world, nor undemtimd the wiB^om 

of God that ie ever educing good from what appeaie to hb 

«vH. 

« How eioqaeiiUy aad maaroiiaWy does Garapbell deaoribe ibeaa 

i9eeptio» and infidels : 

''Are Uiete Ike pottpont tUHnii* ye predttlia, 
Lifhta of tbe worltl, md donaicods of €bjb% ? 
Iq this your triumph — this your proud appUasBi . 
Children of truth— and champions of her cause? 
For tJkiB tkHB Bcicoce setLrebed on weary wing. 
By shore aa^ eeib each mute and iiriag fckivg 1 
Launched, with Iberia's pilot from the steep* 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep f 
Or routtd the cope ber liying chariot driten, 
An4 wiieeled in trivmfh fehrpagh the eignt et heafweA f 
Ob ! itar-eyed science hast thou wandered th«r% ^ 

• To waft us home the message of despair ? 

Then bind the pfthn, thy sages 'brew to suit, 
er UaBt«d leii^ Md de»tk.«lwtUlteg indt 1" 

Oan^belVi PUawr— of Boffe, Part U^ 

What tbe aocialtats hare net diaoovered ie, tbai ezpiei^aiioli 
la the price wbieh nan pays fbr civiikatioa. Am4, he doea net 

Pf dearly fof it. The worat^ondttioned peasant n Burope^ 
a mod«-ate lifetime, enjoys ten timea aa mach of the laKariea 
4tiid eom^orts and iieoeBSariea of liih as the roaaning- aitraget. 
Exploitation and slavery^ begin so soon aa the lands are appi^ 
^ated by the ibw. Those few permit the many to Mre and 
aabsiet on them on eendition that they (tha many) will aapply 
the artMoal wantd of the landowners, and ^ithrieate eomibrls 
and laxaries for theil. TiMn is eivilizatioii initiated, and in b# 
ether way caa it be broaghrt ahoait or aastained. Ne maa 
would build far himself a fine hoaae, or fltbncate fiae fornitare, 
m fine dothee for htaMeif If aU la»^ were in eommon, and 
•ense^aeaily, all mea ijree, all woald ohreas in skina, and lire in 
aares, or boUow trees^ or in aofise eqaaUy simple' wayf mea 
istbricate lazories for others, to prooare neeesaaries for them^ 
aelreSb The most laxarioas man geing to a new eoiuitry, 
Mere he has to eook his own dinner, cooks it as simply as the 
iarage or the negra Bet men free, and they at ooee beeeme 
fKrages. They are net fVee until they are eqaal pflrtiefpants 
m the Bofl^ either by cHraot ownership, or by means of other 
snpitkl which will oemuand the produels ef the aoil. Yet^ 
eptopelied to work by capital owned by others, Jlnd expleitate^ 
ef a large portion of the products of their- Inb^r, they are infl- 
•itely better off than they would be in a cbuotry where lands 
were in common, ai>d of consequence, all men improvident 
savages. The ancient Britons number^ a fow hundred thou- 
sands, lived on aeoms, h0ld the soil in oomm<m, and were ft^»f 
savage, naked and starving. Now, Magiaod cdaMiiia 
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own property iti her soil. This thirty thoosaud, and probablj- 
as many owning capital tn other forms, are the exploitators of 
the rest of her people. They take from them, without paving 
for it, one^hird of the proceeds of their labor. Bot tbey k«^ 
them at work, make them provident, skilful and civilized, aBd 
•eondeqoefttly th« two^-thircte of the produott ef the labor of tlm 
English peasftiit, which the land-owner perfnkB him to enjoy, 
provides him with five times as moch iyf the comfbrts arid 
necessaries of life as were enjoyed by the ancient Britons. 

The capitalist Wants luxuries, because ho has not to labor for 
tiiem, and makes the largest allowance, or gives the higheai: 
wa^es^ to those laborers who possess most skill and produee 
4be most elegant and exquisite luxuries. ThiM does exploitati^ft 
eontin«ally advanoe civilisation, by begetting rivalry and oom- 
'petition. In ttirti, ihe ^kilfbl mechanics, artists, profession*! 
men attd tradesmen, becoriie exploitators, and levy a much largei* 
tax from the common laborers than they pay to the capitalists. 
This final process of exploitation combines skill and capital ifc 
appres^ng and taixing common laborers, aftd throws the whole 
tarden ot societj'^ mi those least abie to bear it. The poor atid 
toskilftil nnderbid each other to* get employment, until thfe 
competition ansong them nedutjes their wages to the starvinfe 
^nt anddedniates their ranks. It is at this pokit that, in au 
tmtarally-cotistnicted societies, domestic slavery steps in an€ 
shields the weaker members of society from the expiofttti^Jti of 
^e rich and skiMVil, attd the more ruinofts conseqtiences t>f cort*- 
petition among tiM&mselves. Domestic slavery airests exploita- 
tion, JQSt wiien its effects become noxious, and aphotchs and 
protects the snbstratum of society. Competition is a good 
tiling between the members of a superior master race, bnt ruiT#- 
oos to an inferior raee brought into juxtaposition witi* an fnfe- 
Hor one. 

That society is in t*ie most healthy, normal, nattrrai^ historic 
mod biblk^al state which combines the slavery to skill and eap^ 
tal with domestic slavery. They are both fbrms of expl6it#^ 
tioo, which Ib a more comprehensive term than slavery. lA 
each ease the laborer is deprived (exploited) of part of the pr* 
ducts of his owit labor. 

This is admirably expounded by Stephen Pearle Andrews, % 
distingvished ^IMitkm and «odaliitie %i<ter of New York^ ito 
^e ibuowiiig paisage : 

** The philanthropy of the a^ is moving heaven and earth to the ofO* 
throw of the iastittiaon of tkkvery. But slavsry has ao loienlifio defiaitioa. 
It is thQiight to consist in the feature ot* Qhattleism ; but au ingeaioivi lavyqr 
would run hb pen through every statute upon slavery in existence, and 
expunge that fiction of the law, and yet leave slavery, for all practical pur- 
poses, pfecfe^ what it is now. It needs only to appropriate the services 
ef the mate by operatiet i of latr, Instead of ^ aian himself. The only dis- 
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, <iMtt, lift teliiMi Ins condftfBB vA tlMt ef tlM Wtmm itIm^ li 
r^bed by tbo operation of a fjedse comoiercial principle, would be in tbe 
l^t of the oppression being more tangible and undlsguisedly degrading to 
bis manhood. 

" If, in any transaction, I get from you some portion of your carningt 
without an equivalent, I begin to make you my slave — to confiscate vou to 
toy uses ; if I got a larger portion of your services without an equivwent, I 
make you still farther my slave ; andv ftoaHy, if I obtain 'th« wlK>le of your 
•ervkes without an eqcrivaWni, except the meaos of keeping you in work- 
ing condition for my own sake, I make you completely my slave. Slavery 
is merely one development of a general system of human oppression, for 
which we have no comprehensive term in English, but which the French 
socialists denominate exploitation — the abstraction, directly or indirectly, 
from the working classes of the fruits of their labor. In the case of the 
slmve, the Instrument of that abstraction is force and legal enactments. In 
4ha case of the laborer, generally, it is specnlation, in the large sense, or 
pn)fil-makina* The slaveholder will be found, therefore, vjpon a scientific 
analvsis, to hold the same relation to the trader which the meboober bokb 
to tne blackleff. It is a question of t^to which to admire the most, the 
darcKlevil boUiness of the one, or the oily and intriguing propensities and 
performances of the other." 

Now, we have bat those objoetiooe to the above pMsaga 
The voMBtejt of negroes envoys no more of physical force la 
making big gl^iveg work, than the eapitaliat in eom^lling fre* 
ktborena %o work.i The master says: '< Wqrk, or I will wliip 
jfoo." The iJApitalist, *'Work, or I will starve yoa." It is » 
tnerc difference between ** hanger" and "hiekooes." Yet, tm 
y ai>ke«« boast that '^ free labor ia oheapor than slave Utbor," 
jUiey, in fact,, assert that ^' hunger " is a wore efficauious phyai*- 
eal fortie than '' hickories." Thivt is, that the employer or cap* 
itaiist can exploit more of the results oi hired labor than th« 
Gaastor can of slave.lahor^ and that, after baviag exploited it, 
he need take no other care of the laborer than to pay his poor- 
rates. Exploitation has taken the pjaoe of domestte slavery in 
all free soyieties; and exploitation is bat a generic term thM 
Aompreheuds slavery' of all kinds. All men are, more or less, 
#nslaved who have to pay a tax to others for the vse of the 
•arthly cleiuents neeeasary to hnniaD subsisteoce. li' the Coi^ 
federate States become largely indebted to £m*ope, they must 
|iay the iaterest of the debt from their labor bestowed on ttieir 
own lands, that is, mast pay rent to their forei|^ creditora la 
0\i, save^ the name, they will be as much slaves as their n^roes. 
The cotton loan, if it «ueoeed, will preserve aefcaal liberty and 
independence. If it fails, and we become lavftly iwiebted ui 
Europe, we shall have only exchanged Yankee mastera for Ea- 
•opean masters. 

•Vet e.xploitfttiofi, ww>ng in the abstract, is neeeseary ani 
figtrt if! the concrete and practical. Bat fbr it there eould be 
no eivllizatioti, no amassing of wealth, no providence for the 
future. GcDius would invent and improve nothing, am) labor 
only provide for daily wants, iuUes» stijKmliW<^ *l^ lu^aeasitaied 
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to aMttonal eierttoi. hj tho property hiMent 'tr elipiMliti^ 
^who nutke it a condition with the poor that they shall work or 
jtarve. Proudbon, in the " Itosame et Conclaaioo " of bis **Caia- 
tradictioBS Eeonomiquee," well romarkfi : 

"- Le 1^00 fraud seyice <pie la pTOfsriete ail reoda an moade, est o«M» 
^•fflicdoB perpetuelle da travail et du g^oie." 

And again ho says, with troth and patlios: 

«* // fimi que fkemme travaUte ! C'est pour cela one datii les fonselfe da 
•la Premdeace, le toI a M ikistttutd, organize, sanctin^ t Si le propri^feaire 
m ^^ bienldt la»6 de produire, et la sauva^iies la htdeuse miii^rtv etateat 
fk la parte. La Pol^B^siaa, «b qui la prc^rict4 avortei et qui kmit dans ace 
enti^ communaut^ de bi«ns et d' amours^ pourquoi travailerait il ? Sa 
terre et la beautd sont h tous, les enfants a personne : que lui parlrz-vous 
de morale, de dJOTitd, de person nalitd, de phrlosophie, de progrds ? Et sang 
i!ler si loin, le Corse, qui sous ses chatai^niers trouve pendant six mo's le 
mojen de >-ivre et le domicile, ponrqaoi voulez — vonfl qutl travaHle ? Que 
lai importcnt TOtre conseription, tos chemins de fbr, votre tribune, votre 
aresMB r Da quo! a-t-il beaoin que de donair quaod il a maiiff<^ ses c^lfi^gaes ? 
IJb pr^fbt de la Corse diaaitque pour eivikser cette ilo, il faUait cBUfer l& 
lAttlaiyniers, Un moyeu plus uur c *£st de ies appmprier*' 

App<ropriaiioa of the lands by individaal owdmps bagete 
itavory; and slavery alone begets eivillaation. The ma«s of 
CBaukiod, whether bkoks or whites, must be slarea or sa^ag^. 
If tbay pre£»r civilisation, they imvo ot\\y to chooae bet^faa& 
^^bungar^and '^ hickoried." The ancients prefiarred hicboriea, 
ike moderns like hunger best. We think, in the iang rua^ the 
hickories will carry tb^ day, and dome«rttc slavery, whath#r with 
Uacks or whites, will be found more merciful and more profit- 
able than the unrestricted exploitation of^skUl t^d capital 



AET. Xin.-COITOTTCT Ot THB WAB* 
The mob rules despotically among our enemies. Shall we 
Instai it in supreme power at the South ? So far, our President 
and all our officers have disregarded the senseless clamor of 
tome-keeping people, who talk and write ignoraBtly» thought- 
lessly and recklessly, about the conduct of the wai*, wliich they 
pompix^hend about as well as they do the ChaUiaie language, or 
|he E^ptian hieroglyphics. Out of danger's way themselves, 
i^^y do not feel or care, for Uie useless danger to which they 
.vonld expose our troops. Oui' officers, whether voluntcera or 
jregulars^ have exhibited remarkable prudeaca^ caution, skill 
and sagacity. As conscientious men, they have eiideavorod to 
gain viotorj' w itb little loss of life. In this they have succeed- 
ed, because they have fought the enemy at advantage, and 
never at disadvantage. An army acting on the 4<^ensive, in 
ita own teiritory may, by retreating, choose its own position 
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■1W Mtlte. Tk% hiTftdtii^ iomf mtiBt i^it^r cMs^tn ib^N^M, 
givB up it« project of conquest, or attack it at dmadvanta^, Hi 
the strong posrtion which it haa selected. Where snch retreat ii 
conducted in good order, the retreating army /^thef9 strength 
4bily from tke 0«rro«Q€yng ooontry, and haa little diffi^alty in 
procuring provisions, becaHte it in always amotig friends yrhom 
resources have not been exhausted* 

On tbs otber band) tbe invading army rafudiy divuBisbes in 
BMCkbero, Qpom having daily to detail foroes to keep wen ila 
Hue of emamanioatioD with its base of opera^ns. Besides, 
with it the difficulty ef obtaining provisions increases witk 
•each advance. It must procure them fW)m hotnc, from whick 
■ft is hourly receding; for if the retreating army have not ea- 
tirely exhausted the supplies of the country thi^u^h which it 
baa paaaedr the people are unfriendly, and will not briog int^ 
tbe camp ^f tbieir enemies the little that i» le|l. If tbay seat 
'ont ftwagiBg parties tbie stiii fbrtber weakens tbera, and e«- 
fxmm tbeni to deoimation in detail. Bonaparte ^t ottt fbr Mos- 
cow with half a miUion of men, ftnd if we mistake not, had 
titti« over a bandred and fifty thonoand wheo he arrived there. 
Bussia, and the whole of iNorthem Burope, except 9wedeM^ 
Norway ttod Lapland, is a dead level, interspersed with townb 
«iid village. It has no na^ral strength, and henee, in pai4 
Mwie» eon«[iieet in Europe^ with slight exceptions, baa pro- 
ceeded north warrdly. The Confederate States present greater 
iiaiarat obstacles to an invading army than any oqnal area dt 
country on the globe. Annies ^nnot march down onr Atlan- 
tic coAst, beeause of the great namber of bays, inlete, creeks 
and rivers; nor down the interior, because of mountain ridges, 
impassable roads, sparse population, and scarcity of provisiouB. 

The Mississippi is narrow, long, tedious, and easily defended, 
and its valley is subject to overflow. No invading army will 
attempt a serious invaaion in that direction. It is our true 
policy to decoy the enemy into the interior, and then to cut them 
off as were Braddock, and Burgoyne, and Comwallis, and 1los% 
and Packenham, and oar own troops in the everglades in 
Florida. When we have defeated and captured their armle% 
exhausted their treasury, and cowed their spirits bv defensivi 
Warfare, it wiH be time for ns to begin to act on the ofFensivl 
and to invade their territory. The northwest is as level | 
eountry as Northern Burope, teems with provisions, au| 
itibotinas with towns and villages. Its pojaulation is a spiritlei* 
rabble, who have few arms and know nttle of their use, aiM 
who are endowed With no sense of personal or national honOP. 
The northeast rales them with a rod of iron, and, by its prt^- 
tective tariff, robs them of half the proceeds of their labo^. 
They should Weleorae ns as deliverers from Yankee bondage, 
rMher than as conquerors. 

Giifcinnati and rhiladalphia are both werit and tempting 
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points, tmd wh&a w^ have well wyppad the «B«m^ vitbia ow- 
own territory, it will be time to tura oar attentiOQ to tbo^ 
oUies. 

We need not f^w tb&t we shall not have abundant oppoHeau-* : 
ties, if we will be but pradent and oaotioofi^ to fight thom at. 
•dyantage. They ba^e uadertakefi to cooqoer th^ South, and, 
flwet advance, in Xieaenrl, Kentaoky and northwea(teffn ¥»•* 
poia, we may bide our time'and opportunity, Belect ourjpoai*. 
tioiaa^ and fight tbem ooly when it ie poliey to do »o. Th^y - 
propose, tooy to go to the relief of Eaatern, Tenneseee* ,I«et. 
them try it; when they have mar<Aed through Keatueky i4» 
will be impoesible fi>r them to keep up communiuation with the ^ 
North, md tb^ir invadiog araay will fitU aa eaay prey- te oi«r 
fereee. 

We must conquer Washington and Maryland on Virginia ioil. 
HeClfiltaa ia raqorired by the w hole I)(oi«th to advaaea. He mnet 
advaaee or reaiffii. - If he, or the gesieral who tuoceede him, 
advancaB, we wUl be rare to defeat them ai O^itrevilla^ or ila- 
nae&aa, or at eome point between Washington and^ BiohixiAiid. • 
A half dojien d^'eata would txqX injure n& A aingk one would <. 
ruin them, and open the way to Waahingtoi^ and MarylainL t 
We must break up their army betoe we advaaee into Maarykmd } # 
aod tbl» they will afford ua an eat^ly o^^portunity to aK»otr if we 
w3l be hut patient* • » 

Should they go into winter quarters in Washington, the Novtbi' 
will flee thivt the suUugation of the South ia a hopeiesa fro^d^f 
axid the nations of Europe will recogniiie our independeuoe and - 
break up the blockade;* The preea and the people c^ tibe JD^orth 
e<e thiat and promise, as a dcruier reaort^ a eerier of brilliant 
▼ictories, to be achieved by land and by sea within the next few 
^^K^ks. They most fight us within that time on our own eoil 
aad at poaitions selected by ourselves, and defeat ua^ too, or tba 
illusion of subjugating the South wiU pass off from all Northern 
minds. Invasion alone can subjugate a eountry ^ and alter nine 
months of threatening and preparation the North has not ad- 
vanced ten miles into the well-affected portion of our territory, 
and hae almost lost Jliseouri, Kentucky, northwestern Virginia 
and Maryland, which offered th^n no resistance whea the war 
began. The grand result of their attempted conquest hts been, ^ 
SQ iar, to ada a third to the numbers and atrength of their ' 
enemies. 

Many w:ho admit that it ie both pearilotia anduseleflay so fto 
as ultimate success is concerned, to attempt now to tak^e Waeh^ ; 
ingtoii, ^o see that so soon as weerose tLe IV>tomae we divide 
our .atrength, and '^bave an impassable river behind uaand an^ 
emamy in superior force before us,'' contend, mevertheless, that ' 
w^ are in honor boumd to attempt the relief ef JCapylaiid. 

Jlarcbing into her territory wiU be 6urc ta traaisfer the eeat 
of^war trom Ykrpuisk and carry it iii^ her midst. . She is ttow 
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14B' cmmwTf or thw ita*. 

60«iT)Arathreljr ir^U trealed by the federal fhrces, b«0fiti9Btli6^' 
are trying to oonoiiiato her favor, and retiiin her in the Uniow. 
When we attempt to relieve her by crossing the Potomac, we ' 
•ball plaoe her in the situation of iCentnckr, Mifisoori, Western 
Virginia and Pairfiix. Tho federalists will burn hor farm-honseir * 
and villages and town«, and rob and lay wasto her whole terri-'" 
t€iry; ttttd her own oitiBcna, divided in their allegianoe, wlH Hee" 
jxp and shed eaeli other's blood. Wo caf> imagine no situation 
tnore deplorable than wonld be that of Maryland If wo were * 
Ddw J:o nwroh a part of odr army into her territories. The f 
time has not yet arrived when the federate wonid flee fVom her ' 
soil, panic stricken at oar appiroach; and will not arrive tintil' 
we have re-enaeted on Virginia soil another Manosdas. Thf«' 
we shall almost certainly have an opportunity to effect ere win* 
tor doees. 

• Should we be defeated in Maryland, our whale army, with 
tbeir arme and ammunition, would be captured by the enemy. * 
We might in a short time repair the loss of our men, but the' 
loes'of our munitiona of war would inflict upon us a stunning " 
and appalKng Mew; One defeat in Maryland wouW do us more* 
harm than ton in Virginia. Wo have the seleotion of the bat- 
tle-ground' — Why choose Maryland f 

We cianiiot oonqner the North except by exhausting It, or by* 
stirring up dissension between the northeast. Bast and north-" 
west* Our victories but excite their Indignation, increase their 
enei^s^ stimulate thorn to enlist in the army, and keep down 
seotional and domestic broils among them. To avoid civil dis- 
eord, by keeping the pwple engaged in foreign war, has been • 
the common policy and practice o^ statesmen in all ages and" 
in all countries. It is thus with the North. 8he fbars the' 
unemfMoyed, destitute, agrarian mob of her large cities, and 
equally fears a rupture with the northwest. 8he nas to choose * 
between domestic war and war with us. She prefers the lat* * 
ter, and will carry on the war aa long as her money or credit ' 
lasts. She will hardly be at a loss for men, as the wages she* 

Eays to her soldiers are better than those which she gives to ■ 
er laborers. The prodigious expense which she is now incur-- 
ring oaanot be long continued, unless some rashness on our ' 
part enables her to recruit her failing strength IVom the spoila * 
of the South. The cautious policy and strategy so far pursued * 
by our armies, if persevered in, will insure us against any seri- 
oua dtaaatera, and gradually and slowly wear away and exhaust 
ttoe atrcngth and the means of our enemy. 
Our eoMiers and our officers have exhibited a noble specimeii ' 
, of the meral sublime, in the patience with which tbey have 
•ubmilted to misconstruction, calumny and abuse. They prefei^ 
to pursae that course which is right, to that which onl^ seeme 
to be right. They will not sacrifice true honor to |p»n ephe- 
meral rcpatatiott. They possess that lofly moral foriiiade, tlittt 
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099l»9tT^ l»t mi^ WAS; 111' 

trnocoarftgei tbiiteaii iBbmit^ ^ren to the fmpirtfttttm «f eaw- 
ardice, rather than by fkiling in duty, to play the actwal cow* 
ard. With what truth and pathos did Scott exclaim (in etfeet), 
'' I am a coward, because I have permitted popular clamor t4 
•werye me from the line of duty." 

It is easier, far easier, to fhco the cannon's mouth, or mosni 
the deadly breach, than to prefer duty to reputation. Lucros- 
tia's virtue satisfies most men ; for they are solicitous, not so 
much for self approbation ns for the applause of the crowd, and 
are satisfied to do what is wrong, provided they can win the 
plaudits of the mob. When the fbture historian records the 
story of our war, his pen will become most eloquent as he di- 
lates upon that wise, cautions and prudent policy, that, despitt 
of miseoastruction, and sacrificing temporary reputation to ulti*' 
mate succeas, often won victory by avoiding battle. He will 
pl&oe th« men whb have pursued this policy upon the htsrhevl 
pnlestal in the Temple of Fame, along with Fabins and Wash> 
ington, for the respect and admiration of endless ages. Horaee 
bas alrea<fy written the appropriate eulogy for all suoh men, 
and the oocasioo is so appro|>riate that we cannot refVain ftovk 
quoting a fow of his well-known and eloquent lines : 

Jnitum et tenacem profpoaiU viriiDi, 
Kon civiam ardor prava jubeoiium, 
« • • • « • 

Mente quantii soUda. 

We had written thus much more tban a month ago. Since, 
then, our ministers to England, Slidell and Mason, on their way 
from a neutral port to England, in an English national mau 
steamer, have been violently arrested by a federal naval officer, 
canned North and there detained in prison. This act met with 
the prompt and eordial approval ol' the people, the press and 
the Government of the Korth ; and one of the federal cabinet^ 
in hid annual message, went so far as to more than intimate that 
Captain Wilkes erred in omitting to capture and make prize of 
the British steamer in which our ministers were found. When 
the news reached England, the whole nation, from the Queen 
to the peasant, was stirred up with indignation and anger. A 
mea»eoger was forthwith dei^patched to Washington, bearina 
instructions to Loi*d Lyons to require a full and explicit apoE^. 
ogy from the Federal (xovernment, and the release aad iretum 
to England of our ambassadors. 

Will the Grovernment at Washington accede to the demanda 
oi Englaad t We thought not -, but^ not because there is any 
depth of meanness or cowardice to which the weak, vulgar ana 
perfidious regime at Washington would aot descend. But it 
seems we were mistaken. The arrest of our ambassadoM, even 
with their dispatches, could do no possible good to the NofiUi 
and posQibie harm to the South. Our commission^r8 already in 
Esrope w«ro fully wmfttfiuib to treat and negotiate for the 
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retMnkioQ #f «ir ind«f)eDd»»e4 ; »md t\m B«iiM8 of BuroM 
w(HiIa not beed diplomacy, however caDoing, but would ooly 
consult their own iBierests, and pay regard to our military 
eicplpiliB that proved oar ability to sustain our iiidep^nd^ucet 
regardless of our professions of euch ability, even wer© they as^ 
gramliloqaeiitf a6 bullying and as boastful aa the threats of 
ov adversaries. But one result could possibly foUow tboir dis** 
courteous ajid insulting action, and that was to alienate Eng^ 
I^ikI more and more from the side of the North, and incline 
her further to that of the South, toward which her vital inter- 
est already most persuasively wooed her. Lincoln, Seward 
and Cameron, who were always peace m^n, reluctantly di*iven 
hf the Northern mob into the war with us, have^ irom the 
bagiiining of their sway, been insulting foreign natkwiSv aspeci- 
ajly Bngland, legislating to injure them, a^ sending Abooad 
ctome, erasy fanatics, Ukc C^ssius M. Clay, to do dirti#r wor^ 
in the ^^ of insult and vituperatioQ tfai^i eref^ tbay sottld 
dssoend to. 

They pn>mised to conquer ua we thiis, and have.iii)t y«t bsgoa 
tft'iavadN^ us. By the admission of 2!orihe«n m«a ia^dongress^ 
they have gained no victories and sustained vary many de£iats. 
They will be hurled from power, consii^ned to ignominious dis- 
grace, and probably hung by the Northern mob for their want 
of success if they continue the war, Tbey must make peace 
or conquer us. 

All the States of our Confederacy have behaved nobly and 

Sllantly throughout our strug^l* with the p^ulous North, 
kch has done all that was required or expected of it-^-^l that 
it had ooeasion or opportunity to do. We would make no in-" 
vidioufl oomparisons or disttnetions, because there sre no Acts* 
to justify snoh eomparisons or distinotionfl. Yet, we are a Vir- 
ginian in feeling,^ by birth, by remote descent,* and by extensive 
cevineeliona and frtcndships. We feel petmlhirly sensitive to 
What alfeets her interests or ker honor. She, from her longer* 
Ifci© of frontier, her many tide-water navigable rivers, and her 
vicinity to Washington, has been most exposed, and has had * 
im»st to bear tlie brunt of the war. She has made the greatest 
sacrifloes and exertions, simply because she was by her posi-- 
tk^ required to make them. She was the first, and still is the 
g»eft* battle-gro«nd. S<>idierB have flocked from every State o#* 
tlie Coafederaey to h^r assistance. She has received 4iem with 
gratitude, entertained them generously, arid fenght side by side 
wkh tiH«ftn wi«lb a ehivalry that added lustre to ber ancient 
htn^r, and only emulated the chivalry of her allies bfecwsii ilr* 
J was impossible to surpass them. • 

It i^ no small distinction to her that sbe was th^^rst ai thaf 
border States to seee4e ; and this distinction we shall jeslonsly ^ 
cherish whilst feadily admitting that the secesdoni^s- of th«h 
other kjrder States tWfPc equally brave and patriotic, and only* 
delayed in action by oireumstanoie wiiiA they ^onM not e<Mi>' 
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JroL A few, a very few, caviUera b&ve comjpUined of the coq«e 
o£ Yirginia. It is true that, owing to her vicinity to the iJorth, 
^le has Ijeen flooded by tr^cheroua Yankees, who, acting upon 
the fears and timidity of avaricious, selfish and . cowardly na- 
tivesy have neutralteed, for a time, the patriotic action of some 
of oiJLr border counties. But only for a time I The people of 
Brooke county, in the midst of the Pan Handle, are as true to 
the South as the people of South Carolina. It is only the peo- 
ple of Wheeling, the lower ord^r of tradespeople, whose Bible 
18 the ledger, who are againet us. That class of tradespeople 
who live for profit, the devotees of Mercury (the god of rogues 
and merchants), the worshippers of mammon, always go with, 
that side that will pay best. Thank God I we have of this sort 
of people fewer to Virginia than in. any other country on earth. 
Moftt of our irierchants, imbibing Ifheir sentiments, their princi- 
ples and their morality from the country people, the farming 
people, are far too honest to succeed as tradespeople. In Vir- 
ginia wo have no trading class jji sentiment and principle. The 
few who take to trade are often ruined by attempting to carry 
the morality of the country into the counting-room. 

Virginia i» 0[Qw, and ^ver lias beeni an agricultural State. 
The iacmers give tone ajcid character to society. Her ifier- 
ch|tnts are gentlemen, because they are the sons, friends or 
connections .of farmers.' But there is an infamous class of low 
traders, who, like pickppcket^ ^nd faro dealers, follow in the 
wake of armies and of |jo vern men ts. They have crowded to 
Eichmond, and, by cl^eating everybody who deals with them, 
have given Eichmpnd a bad name. Her regular merchants, 
her native-born merchants, are as honorable a body of men as 
any in the Confederacy. Carry the capital where you will and 
it will be followed and flooded by pimps, panders, gamblers and 
cheats. A transient population begets a dishonest class who 
prev upon it. 

. The executive of Virginia, her army and her legislature have 
acted equally well. But for their zealous, able, efficient and 
concerted action, the fflorious results which have attended the 
campaigns on her sou could ;iot have been attained. Those 
highest in position and purest in character are most exposed to 
the malignant shafts of every defamation and detraction : for 
defamation is a trade, which pays, best where its victims are 
noblest Arislides, the Just, was ostracised, — oanished ftrom 
Athens because b^was just. 

"He wha MoeM^ to mono tain topa shall find 

The lomest pesw, pjogt wrapt {h clouds and snow; 

H« who BurpaBSes or K^MM^ff mankfad, 
Jfntl look dowB on the »i»%. ^ ^^^^ below. 

Though high fcbove the sun of gloxj ^i^_ 
And far TteneatK the earth and ocean spit^^ . 

Round biin arc icy rocks, tod loudly hiofw 
OantiMiding t««ip««t8 on his uaked hetad, 
▲fid ibun r«WMd the U^s which to those ■ummita lead. 
VOL. VII SOI. t t lU 10 
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Tho ultra abolitionists are already bitter and active enemies 
of the Lincoln administration j add to tbem all honest, brave, 
consistent and trathf\il men at the North, who clamoronslr ap- 
plauded the act of CJapt. Wilkes in taking possession of Mason 
and Slidell, and who will not now turn round, eat their own 
words, and basely kneel and knuckle to English threats, and 
an opposition party will be formed that will paralyse the ac- 
tion of the administration or expel it from pow^r. Lady Mac- 
beth but breathes the voice of natural indignation, when she 
denounces a like infirmity of purpose — 

^ Ladt Macbbth. — '' I bava firen miaik, and knaw 

How tender 'tie to lore tha babe tbat milks me; 
I wonld, wkile it was imfling in my faoe, 
Ba¥« phiekad my nippla from ito bvmalhaM gma» 
And daabed tba braina oat» bsd I so iwom m yon 
Have done to tbis." 



txt zi?.— HTOiBUi m rant himb. 

The English press for the last two hundred years has been 
ao prolific of works of considerable merit, both in poetry and in 
prose, and the tastes and appetites of the reading public have 
oecome So greedy for novelty, that many books, deserving a 
better fate, are out of print, forgotten, and only to be found 
amongst the lumber of old libraries. This insatiate appetite 
for novelty is every day consigning meritoriohs works to com- 
parative oblivion, and bringing into fashion that which has no 
other claims to admiration except that it is new. The Enfflish 
intellect attained its acme in the days of Elizabeth, and, with a 
few exceptions of fitfVil brilliancy, has been declining ever 
since. Literature was suspended in the days of the revolution 
.and the protectorate that succeeded it ; but, in the days of 
Charles II, revived wi^h a diminished brilliancy; yet, if we 
Include Butler and Milton, with a brilliancy not since equalled. 
There was a galaxy of erudite writers, both in prose and verse^ 
in Queen Anne's day, whose elaborate finish and chaste style 
.almost made up for their want of thought, power or origin- 
ality. The distinguished writers under the early part of the 
reign of George fll, avoiding the prim, prcciflo elaboration of 
ihe age that preceded them, fell into the ^yposite error. Find- 
ing the fiel4 of English thought exjy»«^ted, and the prim style 
of Anne's day unfashionable^J>-<»J* the lead of Johnson, Ju- 
nius and Burke, thw-^^*;^^ to invest common places and 
truisms in scjiep*^^^ wrminology and meretricious ornament. 
^^j^pr^^-^ctrtTBchool baa died out with Mackintosh and Ma- 
.-^-tft^, for it was the most vicious that haa arisen since the 
latter days of the Boman and ByMtttina Empires. Common 
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mnne and Ausailiar thoogbts are always ex^osalrte aoid. some- 
Umes pleaaio^, when expressed in plain, simple, ordinary I^txqa', 
but it is painful in the extreme to be kept on the stretch, 
^earchiiig for a meaning in long, tedious, involved, antithetical 
ttontenoQs; and, when Uie search is ended| to have our expec- 
tations disappointed by seeing a mouse creep out from the 
fountain in labor. 

- Byron, alondi presents a striking exception to this general 
decadence of English litex^ture. He stands next to Shaks* 

Eare, not, that he added anything whatever to the stoci^: of 
iglisbi thought, but because he dared write what others jbad 

only thought. Audacity made him tiie whale aiaang^t^ the 
tainnowflw 
The English navelisjU, poets and historimia of the last half 

.century are, with this exception, probably the most indifferent 
writers to be found in any age or country^ and ni^easarily so, 
for the thought of m oountry wa« ever before so oanpipleiely 
exhausted, by the n^ultitude of its writers, aa has beeu.tbat of 
England ; yet n^w books are read, because, novelty ia ffiahioQa-' 
ble, and beeaane the million read, now, who aevfr hf^rd of 
better books than the Last bawdy novel. 
Cheap literature b^pets a low moral and intellev^tual toiite 

i among writers, which reacts upon the readers who patronise 

.it, and thus the public mind, morals and tastes, are continually 
depraved by the very instruments that, in olden timeS| elevated 
and puri^ed them. We, of the South^oire happily rid, ft>r the 
present, of the sluices of debasing atuff that, until now, poured 

.in upon us from the North* Let congress see to it, that it be 
forever excluded. It is a great misfortune that two neighbor- 
ing nations speak the same language. Xhe more cunning, 
enterprising and unprincipled of the two, if they tiade together, 

:is sure to impose its habits, customs, fashions and modes of 
thought upon the other $ to cheat and exploit it of its mind 
and of the fruits of its lahor. 

» The most efficient means to prevent, or at least to mitigate 
these results, that has yet been sng^^sted, is that proposed by 
A political, economist of this city, our distin^ished friend 

^Daniel H. Loudon. His plan, which has been much agitated 
• tiff the press, is to adopt jiew standards of w^hts and meaa- 

lUres, and a new, or at least modified, curarency ^ '^ change,'' says 
^ ^^ the language of trade, and you interpose the most efficient 

(Wrier to interconrpe of all kinds between neighboring nations. 
God, when He separated mankind into different people and 
nations, did so by bringing^ about a variety and confusion of 
tongues. They could no longer w.n*v on a cOminan project (the 
buiraing the Tower of Babel) aftei*^ ^\.u event, and soon dis^ 
persed themselves into separate nations throu^w^t^ tj^^ earth." 
If, in addition to these measures, the South will ]^^^;^ ^ 
flouthem thought and dialect to grow up, by educating its sonb 
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and dAtiffhtei** at home, frotn school-books ^wrftrten «t hotifi, 
the fioteity of onr social and political institationB w4U gtiwi- 
nally bej^t now and original ideas and theomet on M 
moral stiDJeets, and tisher in a litei^atrite different frwn any 
the iirhfM has yet s^en. English thought Is \t>tig Muee 0*- 
!i«iuAfted; and If ^e fbHo^ in Its irake v^e shall be the met^ 
imitators of an effete mind. If we will but look at^iitid ik 
and think for' otituclves, we have abundant materkils at hand 
ffom'wfiich to baild up a 'new phHosophy, a new tnoral/'soefil 
and political sciencie, and a nfefW literature. 

To return to the strbjects of Our eilday. Hud'ibralr a*d'frd<)#r 
;rtndar are t\^o, out of itundrfeds of respectable BngHrtr anthort, 
whom the rage for novelty and the dictates of faehiotif^lfe 
crtticfAm and veftal ptrfflng havfe ahtoefst eortffgned tobWivion, 
by holding up for admiration and substltutittg In tlSteir plae^ 
very hrf^nor pt-oductidns. 

*Bo ffkt as wit, humor, sarcasm' and fi^ii?ale are c^neerneij, 
thfe mertts of these two i^orfcs are vetylfrealrty eqtal t bnt thiB 
* Btfbjeets treated of in'Hudfbras are of a much' higher cliaraeter, 
and of 'a^teejiter'and- Wore abiding interest. Iifdlvidaai vie^js 
and peculiarities, especially those ofGeorge III, are the ^utjeets 
of Ihe pungent satn^ and extravagant carffatUre of Pindar j 
'whilst feligimis and polttieal sects and parties fbrm the them«i 
. for the caustic, learoedand philosophic pen of Hudibras. His 
book might well be entftfe5j ** Reformation Ron Mad." Bfe 
graphically dtidcrfbes the exdesaes of religious aeal, and the ak- 
'feurdities of doctrine thiit'al^flfyef fehsue when men repudiate all 
human authority ^^ a8sel*t and practise, in its utmost latitude, thts 
right Of private jttdgtilent; attehtpt^ test the truth of the Bibte 
as a teholehythe dim Kght of theii- 6\^n learning, and to wib- 
ject each text to th^ crticible of thtelr fhlHble reason — or, whatls 
far worte/to mHke a 'detty of' th^ir condoielices, and to aee^ 
the wYftt^ %drd of Odd* only in*feto far as it'accoiSis #ith tlils 
'*new light." this divinity within them. Arrogance, |)rft6am^ 
tion, i^dantHr and eflarfatiinry' were the characterifitiicfl of t)i« 
Puritand of Uromweirs day, as they still arc of the Yankfee^if 
our timer. 'They "^ilF try to "split a hair betwi5L>'*^he ^NbrHi 
and Worth'^Hwt side." He^ 'is an admrtraWe^ des^riptibtt' of *% 
Oafhbridge selioi*r, or Tattk(5e' tefecfher^ proftfssoi- tyr^ pujttilciifc/ 
'<a bookftil blockhead 'l^nbtahtly read, with loads of leawiW 
Imnber in his head," d tfesi/ttof tHe t^mminjt*^^ stiiflBng sj*- 
tem of ««fdcatlbn/Hke 36M'q. AdaAs and Everett, Ctisbing'^ 
S^awdr- ' ' 

lie v^t;^^**^^^ philoiopher, ■ 

h^^U^.«(I evmr text and gloss orer, . . , 

rer the erabb'lest author hath, 
le undereUKxl by implicit faith ; 
Whaterei* dceptid tould ibcmire for ; 
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As far as tvords and temu. could j[o,; 
All which he understood oy rote, 
And, aa oeoasion aai^ved^ would, qtwfia.*^ 

This pnranical knowledge of mere words and terms is han- 
dled bj Butler, throaghout H^}^ work, witti, the^ Jtnpst profound 
^iknophy, for he hi^ aodo cb»fir tb<Pough all ng^steme, ancient 
and raCHdern, and disa^ftron^ 'the fallacy mmd fiitUii^ of all; their 
«tter inadequacy to erect a gitide in morals, or a SHbstitnte for 
anqiiesttoning religions faith. He. had discover^';!, like Shaks- 
peare, ** there are inore things ip heaven and ef^rth than von 
«'er dreamt of in your philosophy;" wb^t Pollock said of 
Myron, '<he stoop'd t9 tp^cb, the loftiest thought," may, with 
aanch more truth and justice, beappUed %(0 Butier. He is contin- 
aally soaring 'mid the regions of orthodox, establiflhed Christian 
fliith, aad sbooting down p^ndermis misfliles amidst the ranks 
of philosophic scepticff, and chltrl^tatitc Ohristiai^ rationalists. 
Bis theme is a loftier one than Ifiiton's, fbr Hilton was an 
tvrevereat, presumptuous Puritan, an Arian,, wfeo tested the 
Bible by his own narrow reftj^w, and eo^ght tp prop up Cbris- 
ttaaity by invoking ^mh aid. of philopophy n- whilst Butler 
•Doroed llie puny alUiUkieu iluduHras^ viewed aright, is not 
miksF Um "^^tiest iMid naoat. bvunoi^cps prqdnetipn tn ^ur |#n- 
§fif»9 tat al^ the iQoat. ieariHi^d 4^4 philonopb^^ 

£k ko^w mare of \(^gic and metaphysiica than AristotLB or 
(aoan ; more of.rhetoiK<) tb^, filaip or Ijoqgi»iie^ mior^ of ISf ami 
am thafji, liindley Mui^Niy Qr,tli^ mfi^t learned philologist of 
^ferd or of Gonowy^ Thyey ii^firstopd n%m!^, and terms, 
^re 4e^uded by thew,, ai|d deluded others*. Sa saw afid exr 
•Qsed truth, which tbej( had deform^ and oonoeaied by over- 
mdiii^ it with, a u/rales8[ tecbniaal twmJn^ksgy ^ We will quat^ 

• few passages of his poem to elucidate our meanjngp and to 
ft^aUislL liba trnjlbol our pxtoposii^ops^; 

" And when he happened to break off, ' 

'■ In the middle of K« vpeeeh or cough, 

He had hard wordd ready to show i^iy, 
*■ And teU what rules be did k by, . ' 

• Else, when vith greaAsit sH he siK^ 
You'd think he talked like ol^er lUk^ 
Fift 0U a rk^ofieianU rvUs 
TeQCh nothing hut to name his tools, , 

Ife hk^w whafswhaty and ihafs as h^ 
As m^taphwic vnt can fly ; 

• la gchsd dirinky ^ ahie 

As he that httigbt irr«f.^«iil]^. 
A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all, a dunce 
Profound in all the nominal.'* 

Ealpho, Hudibraa! Squire, who values bima^tf upon the "Inner 
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Lighf* M » substitnie ibr all learning, thus happily rklioti^ 
tbe pbiloeophy of the schools : 

** Quoth Balfdio, iiothing hot the aboM 
Of hnman learning .^oa produce ;^ 
Learning, that cobweb or the brain, 

Frofhne, erroneous and vam ; ' 

A trade ef knowledge at replele | 

Ab othflrsatre with fraud and cheat; 
Ab art to eneumbe; L' ' n 1 M T V m , 

And render both for nothing fit ; . 

Makes Ught, unactive, dull and troubled^ 
Like little David in SatiVa doublet ; * . ^ 

A cheat that scholars pnt upon * .* » 

Other men's reason and their own 5 ' * 

A sort of error to esconee ^ 

Absordit^r snd^oranoe; •« 

That renders all the aTemiei 4 

To truth hnpervioufl aad abstryiiet 

By making plain thiup in debate, » 

By art perplexed and mtricate; 
For notning goes for sense or light 

That win not with old ru/e« jump right; ^ 

Asif tul€9 were not in the scboois, - . <9 

l)ed^^fKmtnUh^\M truth imskf%Ue$/' ' . « 

If ottr Bchoolmastere and prof^aora would study Hudibrai^ 

they would loam that s^rammar and rhetoric and lexicographj^ 

are rules derived from language, and do not gorern langaage. 

but are modt^ed, governed anci oontrolled by the living, everjd 

day language— wnat they call the "vulgar vemaoalar."* Buf 

these are truths which, even had achoolmasters capacity t^ 

understand, they would not admit or teach, for more than hatf 

their profits accrue from teaohing mere " word-learmng,*J 

which we, Hke Halpho, cbnsider something worse than useleat 

lumber of the brain. ^ 

Nature alone teaches us how to walk, to talk and* 'to reaeoil-f 

and the danoing-maater, the dl:i^-seFgea^t and the scholaatlo 

professor are only useful in so far as they study nature, copy 

ner and enforce ber dictates. But they would expel and sup* 

plant nature, and we, therefore, say to the whole charlatania 

crew of pedagogues, drill-sergeants and dancing-masters, ^^Pre^ 

fanum vulgns odij et arceo !" 

To descend from philosophy to f\in, we give a description by 
Butler of a Yankee officer, brimful of religious zeal, patriotism 
and Dutch courage, attempting to mount his hoive. The proton 
type of this thing, we are assured, lalefe^^GHcred in Baltimore, 
in which Picayune Butler, playing ^H^ai bras, aather overacted 
his part, from a Mj)erfl]u<»«^^tttoh courage. 
nJuTclad and fortified. Sir Knight 
From peaceful home set forth to fight, 
But first with nimble, active force, 
He get oi the auCiMle of his horae>; 
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, * For, li»nBffb«t<»ail9iTnp tied . , , 

* ■■ / To !& sadfle, ©tt tKe farther side, " * '* * ' * ' ' ■ 
It was 80 short he had much ado * 

To reach it whk hb desperate toe^ » 

But, after maiiT stiwiM aftd>l»eftva8^ 
He got up to ike saddled eaves, 

From whence he vaulted into the seat, ^ 

With so much vigor, strength and heai;. 
That he had almost tumbl^ over 
With his own weight, but did recover, , 
Br ^yii^ff hold on tale and mane. 
Which oft he uaed ihslead of rein." > 

To improvise a Yankee cavalry is an absurd sttenrpt. W^ 
can only learn to ride ^nd shoot in plastic boyhood. No Souths 
em man recollects tbc first sparrow he shot, nor liis fiiist fali 
from a horse. Riding and snooting come naturally with 11% 
like talking, cnttlng teeth and walking ; thejr are prescHptive, 
beyond the rdach of memory, almost congeniti^l. They "com* 
br nature," an4 tf they don't come in infancy never come at 
all. Teat^ng a grown-up Yankee to ride is as cruel a proce* 
dure as teaching a negro to read or a horse to dance. At 
milking "keows and driving oxen he is an adept, but Unowt 
nothing, and can learn little, of horse flesh. Indeed, hfs habltr 
are naturally pacific ; and though prone to disputation, to lying, 
cheating and scandalizing, he never proposes to settle his per- 
sonai difficulties by the arbitrament or sword or gun, for ho" 
feels and h^eds the truth of the exclamation of Humhras \ 
" Ah me 1 what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron." ^ 

He likes to shoot at long-taw, and prefers artillery to the bayo^ 
net. To accommodate alike his tastes and his fears, MoCleiian 
has concluded to have no winter campaign, for aHillery could 
not be dragged over Southern roads in winter, and the Yankee 
can't be brought to close quarters. 

The following picture of metaphorical equitation will apply 
equally well ^o Lincoln, Seward, Welles, Cameron, Greeley apd 
Bennett, and the whole host of bullies, cheats and charlatana 
who have mounted the Northern common weal, and are vainly 
urging her to invade the South : 

** So have I seen, with arm'd heel, 

A wight bestride a common weal ; 

While still the more he kick'd and rourr'd, 

The less the sullen jade had stlrr'd.**^ 
We Were to have been overrun and conquered in the sum- 
mer, then the affair was postponed to the fall,' and next it was 
discovered that a winter ^ttiupaign was " tJie povereigne^t thing 
in the world" for subduiag tn»-«*.„tk. Summer hast. passed, 
&II is gone, winter is half over, and. m^wm^h^x^^ «^romise of 
conquest in ninety days has almost expired, ao4 yet no 8av»u.^ 
movement on the Potomac line, no»e in Misftoud, taone m Ken- 
tttcky, none on our Southern oo«rt, atid Bone, except mere pil- 
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fering and ttftnuidiDg' ek^ec^toiis/ eten Ih a6Hkw«item Tit- 
ginia, where we havQ no troo^ to oppose tbem. Seward and 
Lincoln, Greeley i^id Bennett, in vain Kick and spur, threatea, 
«m1 bribe and promke that ^' mill en jade,?' this Yankee army. 
It remembers Bethel^ Ball Btin, Mana6BaB,Sprlbgfieid, Belmont 
and Leesburg, aVid will not tribve afl inch to avenge or repeat 
those terrible defeats. 

The limits which we have assigned to ourdelf forbid ua to 
dwell longer on Butler, and we proceed to notice Dr. Wolcott, 
the author of Peter Pindar. Considerable as is the merit of 
P«|er Pindar, it is very inferior to Hudibras, which, with, schol- 
ars and thinking men, will ever. rank as one of the ^est of 
Bnglish bpoks. 

All editors should study both books, and keep them on their 
desks for ready reference. They will suggest much valuable 
fought, and furnish man v apt and telling quotations. 

, The edition of Pindar, before ua^ ia one borrowed from Kr^ 
lUindolpli's bookstore^ It is in three large volumes, contains 
^\ji Dr. >^oIcQtt's poems, and is admirably printed and. gotten 
IP- Jit wap publisned in Dublin, in 1795, We wonderhow so 

f^re and valuable a work could have remained so long unsold^ 
t is MjT. Randolph's only copy* 
f ..The chief butts of Peter Pindar's witj humo^ and satire are 
George III, Bos well, and the artists of his day. Prom no book 
can one gather such accurate notions of the manners, habits, 
language and little meannesses of King George, as from this. 
Yet, it is a caricature, and does not do the king justice. He 
was weak, it is true, almost to idiocy, yet he possessed some 
Judgment and much moral and physical courage. His manners 
were rough, coarse and boisterous, but his affections were warm 
and Kis domestic habits exemplary. He was too economical in 
small things, but was thoroughly truthful and honest, and did 
H9t spare money in maintaining a' becoming pageantry of 
Aate. 

His greatest weakness and mo^t striking peculiariity was a 
f*anV Pry curiosity, that kept him continually meddling with 
rfnd inquiring into little things, that wore beneath the notice or 
consideration of a king. This peculiarity, a trait common to 
most weak minds, is often happiiy hit off in these poems. 

In bis " Epistle to Boswell,'^ eorigratulatrrig him on his life of 
Johnson, be t^ us -writes : 

** Ple««rd on thy book, thy sovereign's eyeballs roll, 
Who Iqves a gossip story from his soul ! . 
Blest with the memory of the Persian ^^i 
Who er'ry body knows and cvA-7-tflin^ ; 
Wfco 'f dead^jifip^^-— ^*«*^ ^»t poor ffirl bfegtfiPd 
,j»,.i, i u i« a TBrfi iu Mi» alrffottttda chSw*; 
Which w fa m r hmk mm% eahhwes and neas, 
Aad whiiA old wmmn JuMh most lives ofbees, 
Which farmer hoi^ta the o^ost prolific sows, 
Cocks, hens, geese, turkeys, goAto, sheep, Wilt and cows,** etc., etc. 
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The kiDg: was a farmer in the small way ; raised pifs Mid 
poultry, ^Mflbages and tumipd, and kept ^ mark0t<*dH;' These 
nttkoie^fes-ftn^riBh fitie 8i»bjeetv f6r Fotw's Wit: ttv'Into ^ff 
this failing of, his majesty by the gtory of a Je<re»»' m ^ f irnvr f' 
tHio carrTed her son ^lb8e¥^ to see a play, brtt wher^*Ma«e» rni- 
fortunately foil and brdke bis neck befbre the ptay begad; 
whereupon the Jewess — ' ' . 



^* being with a savtiig knowledge blsM'-dj 

She thus the play-house manager address'd : 
' Bher; Fm de niode^ of de poor Ot^wlad; 
Dat meet mtsibrtiii here so bad ; 
Sher, I must have de shilling baeic, yoa kftbw, ' 
Ad Mortes taaf not s^e de show.' '' 

In describmg oae of those rude, coarse, domestio br6il8,t 
which were as common it seems at the Courts of the Oeorges 
m at that of tbesr kinmnain Frederiok William of PniMta (all 
#f ^em bemgf but hatf-^^eciaivied bajpbariaiis), the poat* thum 
ooDclndea: 

" Now, at tbis sad event the sovereign sore, 
Unhajppy, could not eat a mouthful more ; 
His wiser queen, her stomach studying, 
Stuck most devoutly to the beef and pudding : 
For (xermans are a very hearty sort, 
Whether begot in hog-styes or in court, 

, Who bear (which shows their hearts are not of stbne)' 
The ills of others better than their own.** 

The poet compares Boswell, sustained by tiM §ame of^Fm^^ 
whose Cfe he had written, to 

^*A tomtit twitting on an eagle*s hack." 

Time has falsified the prediction, and now Boswelt is ttie 
^gle who bears not ofily Faoli, but also the giarit Johnson on 
his baOk. , ^ 

The notorious aTarice of Marlborough is exposed by a© aneO' 
dote, in whiob the Eafl of Feterborougb »fM^vB in the atrQet^ 
of London and is mistaken by the moo for Marlborough. TheJ^ 
llrke his horses fVom his carriage and ineist on sapplying tfceir 

f faces, despite of his repeatedly assuring them* that he ^^mt^ 
eterborough, not Marlborough. As a last resort, he- thtts «rat- 
Aaimss * 

'* ^unds r cried tike fiairl, *< he contfentt, Iftien, tlQimhiiitsc^ 
So, llirowhig cixpenoe to them: *' There, ^«i, there,' 
New if yott thmfc I'm he, the devii 's in it." 

4 But both Hodjbras and Peter Piudar are replete wltt, good? 
Itkhigay and ^u^tioe oannot be done to t£em by. 4Uet«iiofv 
Ikrwtybody shofiid read them. 
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IMAT^m. 



▲B9. Jnr.-SIUT OV TEB 1CA9A6S]ISHT of 8LAV18.* 

biTttai>ootORT llBif AAKt.**-Hifttof7 teftches the eztiteaoe <if ilavw^ 
ftM» ftbft«aiiieil p^iiiHia of tiacu 

II ii at ItMt coeval with the records of human society^ It prevailed m 
aD tha graatefft and most civilized nations of antiqui^. The earliest 
l^lhnpaes of Egyptian life exhilnt pictures of bondage. The oldest monu- 
ments of human labor upon her soil, everlastingly perpetnate both her 
greatoees and tka extent oc ^at ^Aten of slavery by which such greatness 
was acUeved. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful and founder of the Jewish nation, 
was the pnrehaser and owner of hundreds of slaves. Babylon and Tyre 
were markets £at the sale of men. The fir treee and cedars of Lebanon 
were cut and hewed by the servanU of Huram, and brooght to Jopj>a in 
floats by sea; thence carried to Jerusalem b^ the servants of the king of 
Israel. The temple of Solomon was arrayed in all its glory by the mighty 
powef of this system^ <fireoted by the hi^iest wisdom. 

In Attiea, Laoonia, and all the proi^nent States of olassio (Greece, tbd^ 
ifa^r» pofraiatien was greater than tta im^ and the same waa true fif ynma 
in her most virtuous cEiyb. , 

Slavery waa established and sanctioned by divine authority ; and ever 
■ace the decree went forth, that the descendants of Canaan should be 
^servants of servants," slavery has existed in a variety of forms, and 19 
nearly aU nations ; until now, in the midst of the nineteenth century, we 
find ourselves the owners of three and a half millions of tlus peculiar raoe» 
without any agency on our part. 

Beii^ thus providentially, as it were, endowed with the responsibilities, 
as well as advantages, which necessarily arise from this foreordained con* 
■action of the races, the management and treatment which shall best sul>> 
■BTTte tiie weltee aiwl interest of both, beoomea one of the most important 
practical inquiries that can possibly engage our attention. 

In attempting an essay upon this subject, we can gather but little aid 
from the long historical record which we have of the institution, for 1^ 
though we leam that slaves were neariy alwavs en^lo)'ed in labor, we yet 
see no account of how they were clothed, or &d, or find any data of com* 
parative results of different modes of treatment or labor, whereby we can 
De guided in our search afler a system comprising the greatest benefitii' 
We must, therefbre, rely upon the observation, experience and practice of 
^ present time, as the enly io«irees of oseTul and correct infbrmation npeS' 
the subject t 

The writer has been accustomed to slavery fW>m his earliest days, and fior 
thirty years has been much interested in their management, both on planta* 
tioas and public works, and has therefore been prompted by his own inter^ 
ests, as well as inclination, to try every reasonable^ mode of management|' 
'treatment, living, and labor : and the results of a k>n^ experience ^s fhllyr' 
satisfied bnif awl proven beyond ^bt^ that the best mt^est of aH partiea 
are most promotod by a kind and liberal treatment on the part of the own- 
er, and the requirement of pr<^^ discipline and strict obedience on the 
part of the slave. Indeed, tne Creator, seems to have planted in the negna 
an innate principle of protection against the abuse of arbitrary* pow^; im^ 
il Is ifais law of natare which impel^vely associates the true interest of tkH 
ewner wi|^ the good treatment and comfbrt of the slave* Hence, abne^ 
and harsh treatment carries its own antidote, as all such cases recoil upott 

• By the late Dr. Bohert CoUina, of Maoon, 6a. 
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e^ reaaotiable service, by cruelty or hard trestment, so fiur mm AStortia^ 
IMTO iroffk onljr tondt to make hbn tnprofitabl*^ mman a | c < bl e; a iwjuMtiot* 
and 'acme. 

It being, therefiyre, so manifestly against tiie interest of all parties, a» 
well as opposed to the nataral feeliags of humanity, and reinement, and tli% 
einiisation of the af^e, a ease of nmlty or abnse of ^ slate by hi» ownezv^ 
is seldom known ana universally condemned. . .; 

Nboro Hottses. — Among^ the (irst objects that occnpy the attentKon d 
tlie planter, in the settlement <if a new place, is the selectSoa of a proper* 
location for his buildings. This should always be done witlt greait ewte and 
with an especial view to health. Good water is ind^pennUe, and ^onld' 
he obtained at almost auy cost, as wkhont it there ean ^ no pefoianent 
health: It should be obtained fttnn wells or 9J>rhigs, If possible; Wt W thai' 
cannot be done, then proper cisterns shouM oe constnicted, and plaeed t^ 
receive the rain water from the buiMings, by which means a constant snpplyc 
of healthy water may be kept on hand. 

The houses should be placed, if possible, under the shades of i^ nati?e^ 
fi>rest ; but where that cannot be done, the cfaina, or mulberry, or womm- 
^nick growth should be hnmeAatefy transplanted, so as to cover tlie build- 
mgs, in some degree, from the rays of ^e summer's sun. The baikiing* 
should be placed about two i^t am>ve the ground, so thaf ^e air mm pasa 
fheely under them, and also be well ventikted with doors and windows. 
They should be sufficiently large, say abovt sixteen by twenl^ ftet^ flad bdl^ 
one ijunily should be put in a house : there is noising mon lajwrioos ti$ 
health or deme»rali£ittg in feeling iikmn crowding them together. They ImmI 



omdi betted sleep in the open air than in crowded, tight hou 
house or £unily should be An^ished wkh suitable bedding and blankets, lb» 
while a proper outfit costs a fe^ dollars in the beginning, they safte twbe «i 
much in the en^lr-they add greatly to the comft^ and health of tl» ahms^ 
aad enable him much better to perform tha lab«r voquired. ^, 

FrkdIho of* SLATE6---In former years the wtitet- tried many way*" 
and expedients to economize in the provision of slaves, by u^ng more if 
the vegetable and cheap articles of aiet, and less of the more costly an^ 
substantial. But time and experience have f\iUy proven the eiror of* 
stbted p<^ct; and ftr many years the Mkming uniform mode has been 
adopted, with mteh sttoeeas and salisd^tion both to the ownAr and tha 
slava. 

The allowance now given -per week to each hand-~<inen, women, bo^ 
and giris that are large en6ugh to go in the field to work — is five poundt of 
ffood, clean bacon, and one quart of molasses, with as much good bread aa 
they require; and in the fm or siekly seasons of the year, or on adtly 
plaoes, the addition of one pint of stiiong coffee, ^reefeened with sugar, 
eveiy morning before -going to wovk. TImsc provisiottis are given out on 
soaoe, desknatod night of each week, and for ihmilies it is put t(»gether ; but 
to single hands it is given to each separately, and they then unite in sc^uada 
or m o ss es , and have their meat cooked for them by a woman wlio is de-k 
tailed for that purpose, or keep it to themselvos, as they please* Theiv 
hioad is baked daily in loaves, by a woman who b kept for that diity, 
£ach house or &muy shouU have, a garden atta^shed for raising their ow|a 



mode of allowancing relieves the ownef tpmi much trouble in dai^ 
vparvisin^ their provitt€)Bs, and is nmeh mom satisfivitory to the slave* 
U^to thu Qrstem of treatment* a word oi complaint in relation to their 
Ma§ m arirjnin faaard Soma pJaytecs, hafwever^ differ on this subject, and 
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4M«, wM ft Miatt Misfoer- of htm^ and wbere tha ovaet is wVMmg im 
^$m^ m iiood de«l o# atttalioii' to Uial mattor, that lie. niagr nw A«oiall) 
AiMniTit But it will not be as satisfactory, and he will probabl^p imtfraiM 
«R)iigli to pay 16v tke trouble. Cbydrern,' <ff <3Divse-, mmt be fed' and 
tflitemM as tM» waats PoqaiMt thef ave noi lilody-to be negleotod, as^ 
lliay paya good mt#reit XKfom die ^noooat of aaro aiid eapeirae bestowed 
apon them. 

vNbma CuyrHOfOw^Thd patper aad^^^^nM^ <iw»atity o£ dathfs £ar pita- 
MioD hands, is two aaita of cotton for spiang. and smxm&^t *^ M^o soits^ofr 
tvoUen for winHor; ^r paiv of ^hoea aad three hats, wbich^ witk suckt 
Micks of dress as^the nesvo ai^rits, aad the owa^r. chooses, to ^lee, aiakoi 
ap tWmw'a4tUfis«aAce» JHealnfiss ia drsss is impoitaatto ^he healtb, eopki* 
tSrftaadrpi^daiaf.a aogn^ atl^f «hicb^houkl to ftty ^ii g ggftd by tlye oira#Cf 
tSi^y shooW be4^aQ«d to tHiiik w^ of t)»9«istilves ; aad th^ moi^ ppida, 
Slid' sel^rwpoQ^ you- oaa iastiU tato thfia^ the 4»etier thay will beha^%;aad. 
the more serviceable they will be : "so they should nlmay^ be. aide4 an4. 
sanoac^lld -in daetfsi^f aad. their owa pecraUax .fanci^s induced to a.rea- 
siBal9lo.«aM«it«' 

, JktVMM' <ur WMtft-*^a ^ wiatarttaiM, aa4 ia tW ^kMj vm m m of tl^ 
ffw^att- hands shoald-tako braaki^MVlMfoira loaMg thieiv houses. This, 
^f amm dNi a6d^ gci to work bjc suarisei and stop no m#v9 until twalva, 
alflfook; thaa anit ^oii^ hoar to diai^ir, thm w«rl| un^ mghti In. Urn 
p<mA sMjaaiuiv tljsy should f» to work at light ajad stop at-etght o'cloeli 



hm^Bfiiilf^han woriKr^witU twe|»e olckwk aoa a(^ tiro iiqhiii te dioni^, 
«idtwoii|iTCNii«K^^olMk.tiU.asiiu.- MhaadsjtaponSkiAivcdlgrattvfilva^ 
ffclodc, Mk/take tlM aftamooa Sr olaaniog «p th^NU hoosas a<^ olotheit^so- 
flito4aaka»ae«t apitasaanoo oa Sunday mrmaf. 
* ' Ta«« IflOKK.— 7^ osa«l editom of j^nters fs to laork wi^Hipt taska 
ikr^'Aetialtiwafebnaftli^vorop; bat m gathetlag cotton^ tasks are com* 
■Mm, ai^ experiewe- has pra*e» ttiat^ winoorea fmrle ia o£ tkat kiad or 
ii nt»c >a iv tba» it oaa ba preprfy fwosttad.oiil'iata fekh it k oiHflbt boHer 
i» do. so. If tho' fwmmev haa jiuid^oatrha will, get, move woxk« and the 
ABfraitiiU be batter satisfied 3> h^ will g^i^azttUy make aa effort, and gain 
time t» devote to his own jobs or. pleasnres* 
* ¥%^mb -Caaaa.^«4ft. was at oae aoriad maok the autftom of planters !»- 

rm toiaaak haaA m aaaU^pdm of-.uad to-oa h i eato oa their o«a acooBAl,, 
they diose to do so ; bat this system has not been foand to resnlt weft, 
11^ givaa a» eocase Ihr trading, aad eneaavages a traffie on tlWeir oirn 
iaooaatv and p woot a ts a taaiptatioa and oppoHuaity, daaag Uie process o& 
fathariag, for an aassvapalens^leUoai ta joptx a little of his mastef^s pnoduce 
wUk hia own. It is aNkJitbetlae to qhe eaeh haad« whosotooadiait. haa bee» 
aaeh as to merit ift, «» eqalrsilea^' ta l aa noy at iho and of dhe year; it ia 
mack ieA'troaUeiand asora adaaatage toibofeb parties. 
' Diaef^mte.— In re^H^ to the geaeral maaagement or diwipIiBe oa 

&ta^wti§ or pnbKc irorks^ it is of great eoosequence to hare perfect sys^ 
arid remarity, and- a strtet adhereaco to the mles that may be 
Aldpted 1^ tna ^Kyrermneiit of iIm place. Sack hand should know h« dnl^» 
aaa fee temiired^ perfbwn^lt ;^ bnt^^as-belhre Intimated, the owner has tuMk* 
Ikg to gain 'by opprenhHT df oirer ilri^g; but something to lose ; ^ he 
cannot, oy such means, extort more work. But still, if it becomes necessary 
i3^ punish the negro Air aet dotaf bis' dntr, or the violation of nd«fl» i^ does 
not make hiM reTengeM, ai ll webM an Indian or whke maa, bat it ratkar 
tends to y^ his attachmii{t aftd prlmibte his ka|ipiaeai aM woB l at ag . 
(tfarres hare no respect or afMlKii Iht # Matorwbo iaMgaalkfett m^ 
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waxukt or wlii>, #«n-ibar» or f^km Jtom w pi tj 't' Wit to nw n w f^a* < 
cf «iUiDril^ neciQiMry to promotii industry ^d eufiMx;^ good order. - ATiIm 
«iiiie diB6v proper and suitaUe iiiclalgenoe» aad privM^^ should bo ggpaoitiil 
'^r the gratification and ionusement of the negro ; but they should alwa^ 
be exercised by spedal perioiasion, fi>r they are. a people ever ready to prae* 
iice upon the oktmaxim oi ** gi?e an iaoh-and tabs an ell." 

Negipea are by JUiMue t^rnMUiieal in. their dispodtiooB ; and if allowed, the 

stronger will abiMe fche meaker ; husbands will often abate theb -wives, aiifll 

mothers their children, so that it becomes a prominent duty of owners and 

oTerseers to keep peace, and prevent quarrelling and disputes among them; 

-and sQumary punishment should follow any viomtion of this rule. 

Slaves are also a people that enjoy religious privileges. ISlany of them 
place much value upon it, and to' every reasonable extent, that advantage 

• ahould be aUowed taem. They are never iigured by preaohii^ but tfaoo- 
sands become wiser and better people, and more trustworthy servanis, b^ 
their attendance at charch. Religious servfocs should be provided and en- 
couraged on ^ery plantation. A <^alous and- vehement style, both {a 
doctrine and manner, is best adaptc'd to their temperament ; they are godd 
believers in mysteries and miratTes ; ready converts, and adhere with muoh 
pertinacity to their opinion <i when formed. 

No card playing or gambling of any description should be allowed, Bodtor 
severe peniuties. And the Maine liquor law should be rigidly enforced oaa 
every estate. 

Marrying amono Slaves. — Taking wives and husbimds among th^ 
^Uow servaots at h«u», should be m mtsnek «Mouira§ed as possible ; eaa4 
idthougb intermarrying with those belonging to other estates saoaki not 4i9 
absolutely prohibited, yet it \s always likely to lead to difficulties add 
troubles, and should be avoided as much as possible. They cannot fiVa 
together as they ought, ^d are constantly liable to separation in the change 
. ingof prqper^. It is true they usually have but little ceremonjr in fornuu{ 
lliese conneetiotts-; and many of them look upoa their obligation to ea^h 
-'«ther very lightly ; but in others, again, is found a degree of faithfulncMK, 

* ^deKty and Mfection which owners admire ; and, hence, they always dislike 
' to separate those manifesting such traits of character. 

8iexiiKsa>— ^rof^er a&d prompt attention, in csises of sickness, is a vastly 
inpcMtant matter among slaves. Many plantations ^e ineonvenient to 
medical aid, therefore owners and ovei*seers should always understand the 
treatment of such common cases as usually occur on places under their 
charge. This is easily done, and many times a single dose of some mild 
and well understood niedic:ine, given at the beginning of a complaint, re- 
aioves the oaose and effects a cure at once, when delay or neglect might 
render it a serious oase. A few common medicines, with plain and proper 
directions pasted on each bottle, should be kept oa all plantations. 

A bountnul sappiv of red pepper should be cultivated and kept on hand, 

' and used freely, m damp sections, where sore throats are apt to prevail, aild 
also in all fall ^complaint^ It acts by creating a glow over the whole body, 
without any narcotic effect ; it produces general arterial excitement, and 
prevents, in a eonsiderable degree, that languor and apathv of the syi^mn 

** irineh renders it so susoeptible to chills and fevers ; it may be given in any 

' l^ay or ftntn which their taste or fancy may dictate. 
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* Th« IMIofrhig ar« a Ikw of t|M replfM whfdh were elMted by a <tfmittf raoeditly liMMrtfrQai 
latdundBiL Theyare flao«AtQo«rk»Bdslbr|iiib1toii«t,ikmdindie«l«»fpneriaindaslrlali^^ 

Sitnt tbroofhout tbe Conlederacy irbieh mo^t be gratifying in the last degree. Let bnt tt» 
irar continue a year or tiro lonrer. and It wHl be found that the mineral and manufiictariog 
4rrelopmente of the 8o«th iriu be little lese etriking than have baes lt« agricultval. 0«r 
feople reqnire but the fields Thev bavaJitt tb« •vqgr* Indittfry M|d ittgoi^ty which ia mqi^ 
Mry to suceeMt ao4 are now ehowtng it. 

* 1?h« remainder of the lettere will aimear i* other erttelei. at wtn-ataB thoee which mmf te 
^Moeived hereafter. We i»rtte eootribatioiM «f the fort from every qnartaf* 

It wQl bo noted.that the repllee are niiUnly fh» rillagee and towna. The (acta fh>m Bidb- 
nond, Charleeton, Saraniiah, Naehrille, MolAle. New Orleans, Memphis, etc., are not yet rea^ 
lo be preeented, and morolnlbnnatioii is deaired Ttom each. 

We nBTe only ipaee to begin the publioatioii In this niunbar of th« BeTiew, but will #ev^* 
|utny pages to it in coming numberR. 

VIEaiNIA. 

Norfolk, Va.— N«ir VrU4»hM of mMtnfiMtare in the Qtty «f Norfi)lk tlttoe tk« 
.commencement of the war: 

Andereon A Marray— Sftwed Block Friction Matches : ten hand* employed. Gee. 
f . Auiten-^Bita, Buckles and Swingle Trees. Andrew Myers— ^its and Stirrapa. 
B. Ray ton — Dramheadi and Mnsioal Instruments. A. Toung — Essence of Coffee. 
A. Lcybum — Brass Cocks and Engine Fixtures. Dilworth, Brooks k Dogherty — 
"Tannery! thirty hands. Jas. H. B^d— Spurs, Bits and Stirrups. Dsirldton Mor- 
ris — Brass and Silyer Letters, Bugles, Cross Cannon, Cross Sabres, Figui^s and 
fflars. Oeo. W. Bluford^OvriTing and Finishing Leather : five hands. Geo. W. 
driggs-^Candlea. Matthew Bngan — Candles. Bull A Douglass— Camp Cota, 
Boots and Shoes : ten hands. 

Branches ef manufacture in the City of Norfolk, existing before the war and 
enlarged sinee : 

Charles Harris— Bread and Btoesk Bakery. EMI Marek— AtrievHu^ Instm- 
IB nts and Gun Carriages. John S. Doyle — Rope- walk and Grist-miH. F. W. 
Seabury's Sons—Boots and Shoes. Jno. F. Wllkias— Boots and Shoes. R. B. 
Stoveni — Hats and Caps. J. D. Reed — Hats and Capa Wm. A. Graves — Ship- 
bnilder, Gun Carriages. Nath'l Nash — Shipbuilder. John Croel — Blocks and 
^umps. A. J. Ogiirie A Co. — Blocks and Pumps. • Lewis Sal usbury— Cabinet 
Maker. J. J. Tompkins k Co.— Cabinet Maker. Griffin Barnes — Sashea, BUndt 
and Deors. Siim'l Charlton — Carts and Drays. Wm. J. Holmee— Carte Hid Dnt^a. 
A. Wren — Coaches and Harness. John Gormley — Saddlee and Harness. Atlantto 
Iron Works — Foundry (extensive). Rowland A Brothers — Soap and Gandlea 
(extensive). Martin Greenwood — Soap. Geo. L. Crow— Tin Canteens and other 
Tin Ware. D. D. Hitchings — Boatbuilder. 

Norfolk, y A.— (From J. £. Doyle.)— I hare in the City of NeHbSe a ftntory for 
the manufacture of cordage, oakum, and the grinding ef eorn into ueal and 
hominy — all driven by steam. 

The rope department had been diieontinned previous to the wa^ as it waa noi 
mstained i)y our own dealers. This department had been in active operation for 
' fifty years In my family, and I have made the rigging for one half the ships now 
in the federal service. It is the only rope- walk in the Confederacy of its class. It 
ean be put to work at a moderate expense, capable of serring all the requirem«alt 
of the Confederacy for some time to oome. I knoiT no other pavson in tMs OonM- 
eracy understanding the basiness but myeelf. 

The oakum factory is now in operation. In this, also, have I supplied the n^ry of 
• the late United States at all their principal dock -yards. It is capable of turning 
out one ton per day; it is also the only factory of the kind south of New Jersey; 

In addition to the foregoing, I some two^years stnee put in operation a grtst-nttH, 
' now supplying, to a considerable extent, the commissary department^ at Norfott, 
With meal. I can gn^d, say one hundred and tw«nty hnshels ea«b tea faonrs* - 

Tho principal buildings are of brick. The whole estahlishment cost ms oret 
twenty-five thousand dollars. If our Government desire to foster the mao^taetnra 
of cordage and oakum, I know no point where it can be made availabh^ exoepi a* 
Norfolk. 

Norfolk, Va. — (Seabury A Son.)- We employ thirteen haade, esdlnsiva af 0m 
foreman or ontter. 

Have made, in about the three months we have been eperafelaA 
thousand dollars worth of flrst-olass shoes for genfs wear. 
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I tm^ taHms, wortk, mj Mwmh tix and eight htiMbred dollars. 

»,- iSkooeuhAXD, Va* — The dulcet netet that oxu/emaUt are diieomrting on spinning 
' I aod baQd-loom% jthoogh sweet to Soathem ears, would, if heard beyond th« 
iM, found iMre Uke « Aineral kneiU ta their dear, defuAot Southarn trade, tha» 

**! fiM^mn Oo./ ▼a,-* ^iumi SiffiBd, M. i><^*aidnHUL B«8«vft0«s ov tea 
mi»WTH.-*-The lell tf flMat of the States, h^g metei ssN «ar«i, hat luaiij M 
IH i^Benl «lMiairti> rapidly trttiribrailBg, whkh mAan tfaam acMle and th^^ 
Iftw HxirUtod o«t ; sueb k mote eepecii^lj the ease with Umo— ane ef tha moat 
inettt •e'MtHii«Dt«, in all Hs eombinaltons, of a fertile soil. Oottoa. tabaooe 
«tt fte eereali Mttira thb patefit etament, and it exlsta in inaxhanstiUa 
" l y^i l Hl •• ahalhi, mtAa, e^ioillM aad 0Orali» whioh, althoucfa ^^ — i»»e- 



oe|» m Bbalhi, «Mta, e^ioinM aafl eorali, whioh, aUhougfa not at i»»e- 
JalyidMiInt aad eKlUMliiN at tke vtwtfl antooalfte*! and phOiph»tia Maaaa 
^m ^ nm i mn n Hr^^m* faBpettad» Hiej aa* ba von •mtm^wtit^ t«d Adaf/^ 
^g t mmmA aad amploTai. Oft the PD«a«ae, at the junation of the araftaaaous atrsia 
^ llarlban»«gh, and ai Shelt Btaff, in Ovorgia, there is aseagb Ibr agaa, and 
Hi maHj veqmSrei thai speeiie attvatbrn be dii«oted ia theaa BUgaainea •i fertUily. 
HJU. 9k9Mm, a gaaaraUon rioea, mUiehad bis Tiewa a# shells and twitli, which iae« 



U have attnelad, ataetleallyy a^te attention to the matt^ fan the North and 
- - X thift k tka GhM ataCas, where thaaa vaNaU^ fbasib abeund, and 

> TataaaAd ektaafe tl»a ^aewlMre on the globet Mr^ Rnfia it wmnaa- 
/ partly taapoMlblfr for this naglee^ for he eagaged In aaBaating a»d grind- 
•wm h tm$ and manlpiilstingfliisdry fertfliaars, inferior to the fbt ataiia of Acqala and 
'FMoiBaa ereeks, «wl those near Angaal* a>d Saranoah, Oao^gia^ U apfMaled to, 
' W win aoaflm Btf laaottava^avMUa I 



-tafag 



Balative to the other inipoHaot etttalytia atftfon abd^ilMlof the ii^n im ibnttiuL 
^ mt attmata* the ttttnttai) md tha laiiMMtattt pd«t thay pl«jr aaaaantly hi Tagetabla 
HHiHU tion aad grawt^ They ara aeaaarolatad in sheltered looallttos aod oaraa i* 
^hw aiaiMi, aspadally an tha e a tte f eaearpneirt of tha OuxtberlaBd aoantaiaa^ 

"Wit perhapi itt other 8o«|hw6Mem SMfttoa, to whieh ear aatharlMea ahetld five hn- 
tti«dlate ^d flpeelal attaatlon, as thefr •» And wHl eon«latta to be tha gitpl souaee 
whloh the nitrate of poAaasa (saltpetre) shotdd at att thMt be i»ads^ 1^ simply 
igtajachartMiaataTalnitratoef Itoaawlih^daaltaaf petaaaa, fc€w t4o aohi- 
«f tread aafaea, and. eryttaBiinf ^at and pnriiyiBf by laarpdUiiaatian. The 

'liMl«ble salts of ll«ie by tha knowft laws (ehavieal) of ««aibittatftoa and aommnta- 
liatt batng very exaet, simple and potent The ailratM, dttrhsg asid p a at i o tts to te 
«ltf af 1613, were profitably Made in Kentneky «ad Teaaaaaaa; a&d.«rhy they were 
•at aentlftued, is only to be aaeoaatai for by dlrweioii of antaipnae *a agytcaltaia. 
fUsr hsdaalvy ah«iild ba r e newed, $m the yfanaJi tmd Oeraomas asaht H a nattowd 

'Mnstryi dad H Is extenatraly pmedsed in twdta, whaia moat af e«r aitrnta of 
Ipataiaa eooMt f^am, i&d tha ashee e# driad weadaj^e nted in ahaanea of vaad 
ashee. India Itself h aoi as pMllita te tha aaasaut ahntMa as tha ragiow aamad, 

*nnd I hope yoa wO) addrass /as. li.*Saffsrd, of Lobana% Tenneelaa (of AM>r«) 
G99iogical Report, through hie eourteay, I had » eopy hs North Qarelina hi 16M, 
aiid aalled his attention to the ailratee nntaral Irf Ma Stntt^ a»d j^esume he teak 
aaflriaaaae.) 

' smi wHI, I hope, e^rly, glra as a ^yoopeia af ti^e vaat metalHe, minerals af enr 

ilnliL and In this you can eonanlt tha published eunreya of AlalMuna, Vissaaaippi 

mk Vottth Car<dliia, by mpr Mend 0* M. Liebav^ Bsq., that af Prafassor fl. Bm- 

^ My immediate mend and eorrespandeat^ now oa tha radennolsanae of North 

He wAl glTe you an epitema^ on soll ai t nt ta ii , of aepeaial value j and I 



"S»r 



not forget to mention the report ef Miaso9«l> af wUeh I haaataao anlfr an 

y tj U it, bnriag no means af procuring % eopv. Tbto '0Ute hna tha lioheal and maat 

IfMatra trmoe of minarali hi the known wortd-^aomathing ilk* nighlisa millwns of 

p^ib«>-and wititin a few months an aarlfbrons anipbftda of copper kas been foun< or 

*9mjm tha cold in it has been diseovntad, whl«h anieads any heretolbia known. 

"V n« gold and silver ores are ge n sm MV «Mil(ii«wn In tke soTaral Butes al mn 

' tairihderaeY, shaply Ibt tha ifbtenea eg ncianan and sblU to test them ohomAsidiy 

^aflli tiafit thai mataUnitieaBy^ tdghlring thani metals when eombined wil4 ala- 

^iMMe and olher eompHentai malala, eapaehaliy snlpfanr, Utanium, etc. 

Tadana Netlhem eoatpnaiea have epeoulated in mines, and expended milUana en 
-* tinJMvnalhldasmn ' 



MiadTaniinOTn vnalhUaa mnaUlmty, without irst consulting edneatad 

^mi fram^hn Wimclk Waltaf«ehaols, brt Ul their stead, patting in place, at high 
salaries, oomlsfe Ikium^ «h« «a ^uaUftad anly in collieries, and are ignorant of tha 
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rudiuir mineralogy and chemistry. Put them to work as luiuers and 

metaliurgists <>i j:(«m tiod eilver ! 

There Decffsarily is in Rnglaud and mosf nf Europe, a j^rcnt and iuuoceut igno- 
rante of metallurgy in gold and silver. The consequonee of all mininji^ enterprisos 
for the very denirable and prijcious motalH. gold and silver, is problcmartcal. and 
thn.-! mining and metallnrj^y, fr<»m the i-xperience obtained, is looked upon gencraily 
0,5 uncertain, if not vi>iioniiry. 

N. B. — When, with exact elu'mical metallurgy and Gxtures, there is not in tht 

'" rjrfn'iztn" of the wrUi a Vtttrt sure nut/ /mil miatr gource of indunttv ffiiii iif'thk 

thiin ma If uoto be opened up h^ the cih - Qan/vderatt iV/ ' 

uu'th'iHt foreiffii vttpiUtl^ qt iniuerSf mttai ■ r ch'tniH*. This i 

strated in Charloilo, N. C on the mine i<J Ju'lgo Jas. W. Oi<burnc, ud<1 a.i my 
friend and lite urquaintimce, Professor E. Knimous. cau fully certify. Ai some fu- 
ture day 1 nn»y write an (■].it..tin. of ihc uM'tn\^ .r,,ia n,u\ ';)!v.m h ,„■ th,., i,.rm 
tecrettdy anil in coiithiinti io'i , 

formed and iirtun-i.ts,/^ ,r,. - , 

limitrd e.xleut, bttl ■ '. ofji'^nr': and iniiiKra' < 

art' not fully coini iiiltitied act of these ♦' i 

my patents, whii-i. i, ^ ......w. .1 >iortb CaruUua, will uoi i.i.> .. a...; {.........; i....ii 

the act. in limine, is revised, and secureii :«>methiQg l>«sides litigation to thepatcat^* 
and iuventor. 

Suffolk, Va. — A large majority of Ih this country have made or maou- 

factured on tlieir faruis. clothing for tlu i . including shoeiii. I think I maj 

pafely way, more than double m duv^' = .- .-vou mauufaclured thij< year as has 

in any prcvinii.- vvir ior twenty y< There lin« been made in this town, for 

the special ii><' "l tlip Holdiera who . i- from thii county, four hundred pair 

uhues, and thu miikiug wilt routiniic uutil each soldier itt furnUhed with a pair. Tb* 
<;(Nit of the sbues and making will bo paid by the county. 

LExrNGTors, Va. — We have had a congiderable change in our mar;"';"*'-- ir io- 
terests since the Yankee blockade commenced^ and a change, I am h: leve, 

that i? much for the bi tter. We are fast coming back to the gouvi 1 'pun 

•jatem. in Ihe important article of wearing apparel, our people have taUeii back 
Upon their homi; rc!iource«. The family gpiunin^'-wheel and loom have been resur- 
rected from their hidden cornerM. brushed up. and set f '^' .' iin. .Teaiis, Hn- 
8c \- ;in'l Ihinnels are now made by jirivatc families in »■ !:..utiiiii -. aiid 
<A' much .•'uperior quality to artieloj^ of the kind we forni' , 1 lu the ^ .n.ki.es. 
Our ])eople are taking pride in obtaining and weuriog htimc^pun f^uiU, aud feel finer 
and far more comfortable therein than they used to do in imported broadcloths. 
The attention of our farmers is turned t '' * ' ' ' ' f th» 
wool ; and by another year we shall ha\' able 
article. We have a woolen factory near ' , lout 
an unusually large quantity of cluths, flannels^ biankels, etc. li has sujiplied muah 
material for soldiers' clothing, and much more for i»eighborh(»od wear. A now im- 
petu.<4 ha- Ix < ?n this business since tite bcginoiug of the war. 

In tin- ;m ither, preparations are going on for a large increase in the 

mariuliirim 1 The obi tanueries are enlarging their buniuess, and new ones 

are springing up. This seetioa is tolerably well supplied with bark fur tanning 

purpo.-<es,, a||d a> the buiiuess is iiovv cuujiidercd quite profitaUlu, the .attoMti^U- of 

mipk^dlaU, and t^ »e a <rlto kiMir Mytbiaf «^ Ihei bnmeMK U bMBg turned in thai 

rljgit ion. Tbeji tai hay IHdet ui BiobMOB<l orto^hei d}«tant markeU, and Ua 

4dhaa» at a kaaidaona^fD&t, nai mdy Ur like .-hoine maekac, kat, jUto to lend otf agiiin 

^4^ AarkaL' Ifa^aoir laokitalh#Jiogia iiaiififaH«ra £of Wote aodiboeA — ladies' wi»pir 

ta«Dni«aalcftl<a8 wall aa g wKl ti— a 'a— aaJ aitba«0h •rlidaf in Ibat line have bf9fD 

:«o«»Mr mm4 Mgbef ibaa formtfijf yal^oar paople atf» jurally well luppliedi a&d |^a 

• -bi i— ■e>4a4ut^iaaiag al a aala wbiob waii aaoa^iBaare <aa.abiMidant supply. 

la i»aa lapanfacliwiof r t a aa r aM j i the /malaKJ^i^e in |bi« jagion are iaexbaustibla. 

< -Oaa noimtaiaa are |i|ll of iian ara. < A fbw.ffaci Vaok vo bad ^veik or eight Inx- 

naoas in thto a»aa^, wbicb •aal4 bara asl«a4»d ibeir bauaeM in pro|H)rtiFiL to ^ 

« de^aad fat kaa* but tevatal •«! 4kiiB 4Miafaap»nded awiag |o lb« d^oHne in tha 

( demand aad priae of Iran* Wa haaa had muiSm> a, awpbar of ,fttrgo» ij^'o^r^^m 



alea, eome of wbicb aia bMI gotpm^ fJbp^ ii^jeiUig. piiM and demand Ui iruflJi 



again calling attention It ilt hiii(1m<mi^ an4 0%JiM iM»A a^|iaaiM» se^it Ur^ 
••dnnreaied. . 

Tbe very high priaee aaw fai^ ^ Mkmhy.Mtm^n^^Hf^ «4^^W^iM^ 
manufaolure, and large qoantitiea ^ ^aia ara ha»gh| 9^mi diB^^ i f WaMU %hii^- 
anne^ura oallod into requisition. for fiabiaf tba ;* aii iMp#«in>4r%'' 
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COMVEHTION OP THB PLANTERS OF THE 

South. — We publish below a circular 
addressed to the planters of the South, 
by Col. Thomas J. Hudson, the Presi- 
dent of the Planters' Convention, which 
wad to hare been held at Memphis on 
the 16th of December, but was postponed 
until the third Monday in February. In 
this circular it is urged that the different 
States appoint full delegations to this 
Convention. Some of them have already 
done BO, and it is important that the 
others should act, in view of the near 
approach of the time for the Convention 
to assemble. It is also urged that the 
commercial tind manufacturing interests 
of the Southern cities should be repre* 
tented — a wise recommendation, the busi- 
ness connection between these classes and 
the planters being necessarily intimate. 

plasters* convention op the south. 
To the Delegates appointed to the Plan- 
ter§* Concention at Memphitf on the 
third Monday in Februanff and to the 
Plantert of the Confederate States : 
The third annual session of the ** Plan- 
ters' Convention of the South," was to 
have assembled in the City of Memphis, 
Tenn., on the 16th of December. Cir- 
cumstances made it advisable to post- 
pone this meeting until the third Monday 
in February, when it is hoped every dele- 
gate appointed will be in attendance. 

The number of able and distinguished 
gentlemen already appointed by the le- 
gislatures and executives of the several 
States, justifies the belief that the np- 
proaching session is to be one of the 
moKt interesting assemblages ever held 
in the South. 

The fir^t Planters* Convention conven- 
ed at Nashville, Tennessee. October lOth, 
1859. The seound annual session was 
held in Mississippi, October 16th, 1860. 
At the last session, a plan of pepmanent 
organization was adopted; its declared 
VOL. VII — NOS. 1 A II. 11 



" object being to secure, by united action • 
of the Southern people and States, the 
advancement of the agricultural, manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the 
South.'* 

The overthrow of the , old and the es- 
tablishment of the new government, com- 
pels the Southern planter to abandon the 
suicidal policy of the past. It will be 
for this Convention, composed of dele- 
gates from every congressional district, 
and representing the great and leading 
interest of the Confederate States, after 
a free and full interchange of views, to 
inaugurate that system of policy best 
calculated to promote their own and their 
country's prosperity. Here the tobacco, 
com, wheat, rice, sugar and cotton pro- 
ducer will meet in council. A common 
country to sustain, common interests to 
promote, we can, by united action, do 
much to advance the political and com- 
mercial independence of the South. 

While agriculture is acknowledged as 
the great basis of the social, political and 
commercial power, we must remember 
that the prosperity of our manufacturing 
and commercial interests are essential to 
our future greatness, and we should, 
therefore, secure the cordial operation of ' 
those engaged in these pursuits. 

The war now being waged in defence 
of the great principles of self-government, 
must end, sooner or later, in placing the 
Confederate States among the great na- 
tions of the world. With a territory 
almost boundless; soil rich and fertile; 
productions the most valuable; a climate 
adapted to the growth of almost every- 
thing desired by man ; a labor system 
best suited to our climate and produc- 
tions, and a people united in feeling and 
in interest, we hare all the elements that 
constitute a great and powerful nation. 
To secure political independence, we con- 
fidently rely upon the brave hearts and 
strong arms of our gallant army. But, 
to make the triumph of Southern arms 
more valuable to the present and future 
generations, it is necessary that all oar 
eff'ortfl should be directed to the develop- 
ment of our grpat resouroes. No more 
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dependence upon Yankee brains or 'Yan- 
kee hands, is and most be the watchword 
of every true-hearted Southerner; and 
that statesman who will indicate the best 
policy to be adopted, will win laurels as 
unfading as the chieftain who drives the 
invader from our soil. 

It is unnecessary here to allude to the 
many questions suggested for the con- 
sideration of the Convention. The legis- 
latures of several States have adopted 
resolutions in reference to the planting 
of another crop of cotton — the crop of 
this year being still in the bands of plan- 
ters. By the third Monday in February, 
the planters, in Convention, will be bet- 
ter prepared to adopt a course of policy 
dictated by the circumstances that may 
then surround us. 

Ko delegate, it is hoped, will be absent 
from this great council of planters. 
Every planter who appreciates his own 
and the condition of his country, should 
feel it his duty to have his congressional 
district represented. 

To have each State properly repre- 
sented in the standing committees, it is 
desirable that the undersigned should be 
ftimished with a list of delegates at the 
^rliest moment. 

THOMAS J. HUDSON, 
President Planter§* Convention, 

Lamar, Miss., December 11, 1861. 

The first Congress of the Confederate 
States, under the Permanent Constitu- 
tion, will be composed of twenty-two 
Senators and eighty-seven Representa- 
lires. 

The representation will be as follows, 
being in the ratio of one member for 
every ninety thousand of population, on 
the federal basis, counting three-fifths 
for slaves. 

We add, in a separate column, the 
electoral vote of each State in the Con- 
federacy : 

Bqaresentation, VoU; 

Virginia 16 lA 

North Carolina 10 / 13 

South Carolina 6 8 

Georgia. « 10 12 

Florida 9 4 

Alabama 9 11 

Louisiana 6 8 

Texas 6 8 

Arkansas... 4 6 

Mississippi 7 9 

Tennessee 11 13 

87 109 

The House, as oonstitoted now, is com- 



posed, therefore, of eighty-seven mem- 
bers, and the whole electoral vote is one 
hundred and nine. This last number 
will not be altered between this time and 
the election next month. The number of 
the House may be increased by the se- 
cession of new States before the meeting 
of Congress in February. There are* 
some States which may be in the Con- 
federacy then. 



The Hon. John Perkins, member of 
Congress from Louisiana, in a private 
letter, thus discourses upon the impor- 
tance of a discriminating policy in our 
commercial relations, in order that the 
Yankees may not after peace resume their 
former industrial dominion over us. The 
subject is certainly worthy of deep reflec- 
tion in all its bearings. He says : 

** Political independence without com- 
mercial independence, will be an abstrac- 
tion. For some minds, it is difficult to 
realize the fact that, in attaining an in- 
dependent nationality we are to establish, 
at the same time, a distinct individual- 
ity. Our domestic and foreign policy 
must not and cannot be, in the nature of 
circumstances, a mere imitation of that 
of the old Qovernn^ent. Our true interest 
requires a closer alliance, through com- 
mercial treaties, with European nations, 
than with a rivsil nation at our side. For 
one, I desire in the future none but the 
most restricted and necessary intercourse 
with the people of the Northern States. 
We will differ f^om them in the character 
of out institutions, in our moral code, in 
the habits and feeling of our people, and 
instead of assimilation, I would encour- 
age not an antagonistic, but an entirely 
distinct and different development and 
national character. To this end, should 
Bngland and France recognise our inde- 
pendence, I would think it wise to dis- 
criminate for a limited period, after the 
termination of the war, in favor of their 
vessels and manufactured articles. I 
would not surrender the right, under a 
commereial treaty, to impose such duties 
as we please upon foreign importations ; 
but should consider it no loss of self- 
respect to agree with England or France, 
in consideration of their exposing them- 
selves to a war with the United States b^ 
raising the present blockade, to tax, for a 
limited period after the termination of 
the war,' articles of Northern manufac- 
ture or imports in Northern vessels, t«n 
or even twenty per oent. higher than sim- 
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ilar goods of European maDiifaotiire. For 
the last twentj years tho Northern States 
have liTed upon the resources of the 
Soath. We have paid an annual tribute 
of millions in support of their fisheries, 
thus building up for them the marine 
which now infests our coasts. By a sys- 
tem of navigation laws, we have permit- 
ted them to beggar our <Twn maritime 
ports in building up the great cities of 
the North. Add to this, under a senti- 
ment of national pride, we hare fostered 
their manufactures at the expense of all 
other nations. 

Under these circumstances, a' discrim- 
ination against them to the extent of ten 
or twenty per cent, would lae, in effect, 
only placing them on an equality with 
other nations. They live immediately 
along our border; they understand the 
character of our wants ; our people are 
in the habit of purchasing from them; 
our merchants have always had credit 
with them ; our foreign importations 
have always been made through them, 
and by agencies in their midst they have 
credit abroad which we have not yet se- 
cured. 

Should peace be . established to-mor- 
row, without the creation ot some such 
legislative barriers as I have indicated, 
old channels of trade would revive, 
agents of Northern manufiycturers would 
infest our citiee,^a cheap and inferior ar- 
ticle of Northern manufacture would 
preclude the introduction of the supe- 
rior, substantial European article, and at 
once and forever prostrate those incipi- 
ent manufactures which are now, under 
the impulse of patriotism and the public 
want, springing up in every part of the 
South. Nor can we be properly charged 
with vindictive feeling in the legislation 
I propose. Our first action in the Mont- 
gomery congress was to send commis- 
sioners to treat with the Northern Stittes 
in the most liberal and friendly spirit. 
Our commissioners were contemptuously 
reftised an audience. Our next action 
was to send similar commissioners to 
European nations. Should the polite- 
ness with which these representatives 
have been listened to ripen into cordial 
sympathy, and then into actual recogni- 
tion of onr existence as an independent 
nation, I do not think it would be un- 
wise in us to respond to their friendly 
disposition by the formation- of treaties 
of the eharacter I have indicated." 



As one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of the day, and part of the history 
of the time*, we refer to the taking of the 



oath of allegiance to the Confederate 
States by the Hon. Thomas B. Monroe. 
The Judge is a Virginian by birth, and a 
near relative of the late President Mon> 
roe. In viewing his dignified and vener- 
able person, and listening to his elo- 
quent, learned and philosophic language, 
one is equally reminded of the Grecian 
sage and the Roman senator. Kentucky 
deserves the thanks of the Confederacy 
for selecting him as one of her congres- 
sional delegation. The Hon. Thomas B. 
Monroe, late of Kentucky, appeared in 
Court and said : 

"If the Court pleas? : It is agreed, we 
know, by all jurists and men of common 
sense, that the obligations of protection 
by the Government and allegiance of the 
oitiiens or subjects are reciprocal and de- 
pendent; and that, therefore, whenever 
the Government has ceased to afford the 
protection, the obligations of obedience* 
and support by £he citizens no longer 
exists, and the body of the people have 
the inalienable right to revolt, and hav- 
ing accomplished the revolution, may 
adopt the new Government, which they 
believe will, best insnre the protection of 
their rights and promote their welfare; 
or any proper portion of the people may 
separate themselves and the territory they 
occupy — "tecede" — and form such new 
Government within their own dominion 
as they think proper ; or any number of 
such oppressed people may emigrate and 
adopt themselves citizens of any other 
Government. The Government of the 
United SUtes ceased to afford protectioii 
to its citizens. In Kentucky every right 
of life, liberty and property has been 
there ruthlessly violated, by both lawless 
men and the Government Itself, and a 
despotism avowedly established worse 
than any heretofore known in the history 
of the world. In the worst of the ori- 
ental and Northern despotisms, even the 
autocrat is bound, at his peril, to observe 
certain established customs; bnt in Ken- 
tucky all usage is ignored, and the righto 
of men violated in the most aggravated 
and insulting modes. In this state of 
affairs I elected to extirpate myself and 
emigrate, and I resigned the oflSce I held 
under the Government, and departed its 
territory. In doing this, having the right 
to choose the country of my adoption, I 
chose the 'Confederate States.' I wai 
bom within their territory, I approve their 
constitution and institutions, admire their 
people and their statesmen, and I believe 
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that the oomposition and character of 
their people, and position and cironm- 
stance of their country arc buch, that it 
may be oon^dently expected their public 
affairs will always be administered by 
hi^h, honorable and able men. 

I have unbounded confidence in their 
ability to maintain their independence, 
and that here will be performed all the 
duties of a good Government to its citi- 
zens. I am, therefore, ready to take the 
oath to support the constitution of the 
Confederacy, and of allegiance to it." 



Confederate Primer. 

Firat Confederate Speller. 

Second Confederate Speller. 

These little works, edited by an associ- 
ation of Southern teachers, and published 
at Kashyille, Tenn., have been laid upon 
our desk. They are the harbingers of a 
new era which' we are glad to hail. The 
Confederate States will very shortly be 
supplied with their whole school series 
by native writers and native presses. 
The little works before us are well de- 
serving of patronage. 



Many thanks to our friends and pub- 
lishers, Evans A Cogswell, of Charleston, 
for a copy of their excellent pocket •Map 
of the Seat of War in South Carolina and 
Qeorgia, which is lithographed in a style 
not often surpassed by the Yankee press. 
These gentlemen are among the most en- 
terprising among us. Thoy have added 
to their extensive printing establishment 
and bindery all the most expensive ma- 
terials necessary in lithographing, and 
are prepared 4o issue every description of 
work in the most complete style. See 
their advertisement on another page. 



Free Trade and Direct Taxation are 
growing more and more popular every 
day, throughout the Confederate States. 
Says a friend in Virginia, by letter : 

" I had fondly hoped, when we separ- 
ated from Yankeedom, we should have 
been relieved of that odious system of 
(robbery) unjust and unequal taxation ; 
under it, no one knows what he pays to- 
ward the support of Qovernment; and, 
therefore, seems to care nothing about it, 
unless it is being handled by some worth- 



less, heartless demagogue, for political 
effect, and he, at the same time, more 
corrupt than those he attacks. As to the 
inequality, I hardly suppose there can be 
a doubt on the mind of any one who has* 
ever thought upon the operation of it. 
There are numbers not worth five hun- 
dred dollars, who have actually had to 
contribute more than others worth their 
half million of more ; and, then, the col- 
lection of duties by one half the collect- 
ors to be paid to another (to say nothing 
of the villanous rascality and corruption 
practiced by them and their subordi- 
nates), for in this collection district, 
which has cost the Government from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars 
per annum, there has not been collected 
in the last thirty years, I will venture to 
say, two thousand dollars revenue ; and 
this, I imagine, is a fair sample of many 
hundred others ; indeed, I have doubted 
whether the revenue collected in the 
Richmond district in three years would 
pay for the custom-house erected there.. 
Let us have equal and ad valorem taxa- 
tion ; every man to pay according to what 
he is worth, and to know what he pays for 
the support of his Government, and free 
trade with all the world except Yankee- 
doodledom — and with regard to them, no 
trade; but whatever is brought thence 
into the Confederacy, utter and immediate 
confiaeation. And to insure that, the ap- 
propriation of tho whole amount confis- 
cated, after paying cos^, to the informer. 
"The great bugbear m direct taxation, 
seems to be two sets of tax collectors; 
that, I should suppose, might be obviated 
by assessing each State its proportion of 
the tax, and let them have it collected 
with the State taxes by the sheriffs. I 
trust you will press the matter urgently. 



We had an excellent article very re- 
cently in the Review, upon the subject of 
WomaH*» Ifitrion, Education, etc., from 
the pen of Mr. Fitzhugh, and now add 
an extract fVom a letter recently received 
by us, from an intelligent lady in Texas, 
upon the same subject : 

" I am no advocate for * woman's rights' 
in the present acceptation of the term, 
but I contend that she is entitled to equal 
advantages of mental culture, and the 
selfishness of man should not withhold 
them from her. What was the object of 
her creation ? Emphatically to be a help- 
meet and companion for man. Her's is a 
higher destiny than to be merely the 
slave of his caprice, or an instrument of 
pleasure. If her creation was but for his 
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pleMiire, then why wu she endowed 
with a mind capable of. such a high de- 
gree of culture and expansion ? Why 
was she endowed with the same attributes 
of thought and feeling ? It is because 
the Creator intended her to be his equal — 
his eompanioTt — to share his destiny in 
time ana eternity. 

I will agree that woman is physically 
man's inferior. Her physical powers fire 
not the same, nor is it neeettarp that 
they should be. Her true position in life 
doe« not demand it ; though, in spite of 
this inferiority, the selfishness of man in 
barbarous nations and countries has com- 
pelled her to bear the hardships and 
drudgery of life, while to his lot fell the 
pleasures and comforts. But as the gold^ 
en chariot of civilization rolls forward, 
we see woman gradually rising from 
her degraded position and asserting her 
equality. Her mind is gradually being 
emancipated from the thraldom of igno- 
rance and superstition, and will, erelong, 
shine out one of the brightest ornaments 
in the crown of our new-bom republic. 

I am glad to see that Southerners are 
beginning to feel the importance of cul- 
tivating her mind to a greater extent 
than has heretofore been attempted. And 
I do hope that the superficiality pervad- 
ing our Southern female schools will be 
entirely done away with, and that the 
young female mjnds of the present gen- 
eration will receive advantages of a ster- 
ling quality, and be cultivated thor- 
oughly and substantially. When we 
have thoroughly educated mothers^ we 
may reasonably hope that, in future, our 
country may be governed by men of ster- 
ling qualities. For where is the ^rue 
mother who doe»not delight in improv- 
ing and cultivating the minds of her 
offspring to the extent of her power? It 
is inherent in her nature ; it is one of the 
first attributes of motherhood. I am a 
woman, and deplore the false opinions 
that have so ^on% kept us in the back- 
ground, and refused us the training of 
mind that is actually requisite for the 
mothers of the human family. 
. It is strange, passing strange, that so 
many centuries have elapsed and woman 
has made no effort to assume her true 
position in the creation, unless it can be 
summed up in the following words of the 
prisoner of Chillon : 

* My very chains and I grew friends. 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are ; even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh.' '* 



The Lbathrr Tradk — Improycmbnt 
IH Tajtrino. — We find in oar Soathern 



exchanges very favorable notices of two 
new processes for ''tanning leather*' — or 
rather, we should say, for tanning hides 
and skins, leather being the result of the 
tanning process. The Savannah News 
speaks of a new process of tanning in- 
vented by Mr. Boothby, of the firm of 
Boothby, Savage A, Co., of that city, 
whose tannery has been in existence 
about eight months. By their patent 
process they are enabled to tan and finish 
leather, from the lime, in from fifteen' to 
sixty days, according to the size and 
weight of the skins. The News says : 

** In their vats and in the process of fin- 
ishing, we saw sole and harness leather, 
kip, calf, sheep, goat and aligator'skins. 
The finished calf skins, sheep skins, and 
other upper leather submitted to our in- 
spection, appeared to be well and thor- 
oughly tanned, being remarkably smooth, 
soft and pliable. Shoemakers who have 
made up the leather, speak very favora- 
bly of it; and, as far as an opportunity 
has been afforded here to test it« wearing 
qualities, it has proved very satisfactory. 

The new process of tanning, besides 
being very quick and economical, is very 
simple in its operation. The cost of pnt- 
itng a tannery in operation is much less 
than is required by the old system, and 
the process is so simple that, with a lit- 
tle instruction in tanning And dressing 
leather, plantation hands could carry on 
a tannery in all departments, and pro- 
duce good leather. 

Mr. Isaac Bierfield, of Newbury Court- 
house, South Carolina, has also invented 
a new process of tanning, viz : with a 
weed called the ' dog fennel^' for which 
he has obtained a patent. He claims 
that he can * tan and make better leather, 
in one-third less time, with one-third the 
bark, and save from thirty to forty per 
cent.' He sent. to the editor of the Sa- 
vannah Republican a piece of calf skin 
tanned by this process in twenty days." 

We are indebted to the publishers, 
Messrs. West k Johnston, of Richmond, 
for a copy of the work which they have 
recently issued from the pen of T. W. 
McMahon, Esq., entitled '* Cause and 
Contrast — an Essay on the AmeYioan 
Crisis." 

We consider this to be one of the most 
raluable contributions to the literature 
of the times, and shall not fail in our 
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next to draw very copiously upon it. 
The author hu studied his subject care- 
ftilly and intelligently^ and has traced 
out the causes, with master hand, which 
underlie the present great revolution. His 
work deserves a place in every family. 

The libera) spirit evinced by Messrs. 
West A Johnston, is deserving of all 
praise. They have already published 
many valuable works applicable to the 
times, and have others of equal merit 
ready for the press. 



Thanks to the Hon. John H. Reagan, 
Postmaster-General, for a copy of his 
annual report — an elaborate pamphlet — 
whiolf will furnish some interesting ma- 
terial for our next. 



Thanks, also, for some interesting notes 
in regard to a natural curiosity to be 
found in Missouri, connected with some 
Indian antiquities, which are sent to us 
by a soldier from the camp at Cross Wil- 
lows, which will be referred to in the next 
issue of the Review. 



Having completed the duties entrusted 
to his charge at Richmond, connected 
with the produce loan, the editor of the 
Review hat returned kit reetdence at yew 
Orleans, where he will establish an office 
under the appointment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the collection of eub- 
tcriptiofie to the loan as they become due, 
and the delivery of certificates and bonds. 
Mafty of these subscriptions are indepen- 
dent of. the blockade, though the largest 
part are subject to its contingencies. 
The appointment embraces all of the 
payments which are to be made at New 
Orleans from any of the States, and in- 
cludes also all amounts due in any part of 
Louisiana or Mississippi, other than such 
as are made payable at Memphis or Mo- 
bile. Subordinate agencies will shortly 
be appointed in appropriate localities. 
The instructions of the Treasury depart- 
ment are as follows : 

*^ The following instructions are issued 



for the guidance and direction of the 
agents for collecting subscriptions to the 
produce loan : * 

1. The general agents will immediately 
on receipt of the lists of subscriptions 
from the Register of the Treasury, ap- 
point a subordinate agent at each place 
in the State in which he is appointed, 
where subscriptions are to be paid (other 
than the place of his own residence), and 
shall/eport the same for the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall 
furnish such agent with lists of the sub- 
scriptions payable at such place. 

2. At the time appointed for the sale of 
any produce, or whenever such sale shall 
take place, the agent shall apply for the 
proceeds due under the subscription, and 
may receive the s^me in coin, treasury 
notes, or approved foreign bills of ex- 
change drawn against the sale, and taken 
at the current market rate ; and for the 
said proceeds, shall deliver to the sub- 
scriber a receipt exchangeable for bonds 
or stock, to be issued under the AiCt of 
August, 1861, for such period beyond five 
years as the subscriber may select ; and 
if the particular period shall have been 
exhausted, the nearest remaining will be 
furnished instead. 

3. Each sub-agent will repoi^ and pay 
weekly to the general agent of his divis- 
ion, or to such assistant treasurer or de- 
positary as he may dOrect, all moneys 
collected. 

4. The general agents will report 
weekly to the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and at same intervals, deposit all moneys 
received with the nearest assistant treas* 
urer or depositary. 

5. The general agents will receive from 
the treasurer the bonds or certificates of 
stock called for by the receipts, and will, 
with the aid of their sub-agents, be the 
medium to exchange the same with the 
holders of the receipu. 

6. All agents shall have authority to 
receive additional subscriptions, and are 
earnestly requested to take all measures 
in their power to procure the same ; and 
they will be furnished with blank sub- 
scription lists for that purpose. 

7. Whenever a proposal is made to sub- 
scribe army supplies in kind, the agent to 

, whom it is made shall report the same to 
the nearest quartermaster or commissary, 
and upon a certificate of the value as ad- 
justed by such officer, and that the article 
has been received, the said agent shall 
issue a receipt for the amount so certi- 
fied, and report the same to his principal 
or to this department." 
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The Review wUl, we hope, be issued 
regularly during the war, either monthly 
or, if necessary, bi-monthly. The editor 
will remit no exertion to secure the 
former, and his residence at New Or- 
leans will be very favorable. The duties 
of public office will not be such as to 
interfere with those of the Review. He 
will be found at his old quarters on Camp 
street. Subscribers will please remit to 
him at that point, or instruet their mer- 
chant to make payment. The times are 
certainly ''out^ of jiAni," but he will «tiU 
hope for a large and liberal offering from 
the planting community. The email 
amount of the subscription will be missed 
by few. Those wbo have failed to re- 
ceive numbers will please give notice of 
the fact. The office at Charleston, under 
B. F. De Bow, will, be continued a« here- 
tofore. 

It pleases us to receive the occasional 
contributions of our young Southern 
mnse, axkd especially where the strains 
are those of " fair woman.'' We received 
the* following by mail : 

R19N Hall, Va. 

I send yon the enclosed little poem — 
a tribute of affection to my native State. 
However imperfect, it comes from the 
heart at least, and if you deem it worthy 
of a place in the Review, I would gladly 
raise my feeble voice along with the 
many which have passed such beautiful 
and patriotic encomiums upon our ''Sunny 
South." 

Virgiiiia, Virginia, with ikies ever blue. 

Virginia, YirKlnia. with nkies ever blue, 

And mountauia that rival the Heaven's own 

hue: 
And streamlets of crystal that laughingly flow 
Through the forest's dark shade, and rich valleys 

betow. 

I love thy high mountains, and firesh flowing 

streams, 

' None feirer e'er waken'd a poet's wild dreams. 

Thy fiuweringm(«dowBin dew sparkling st^een. 

With haml«ta half hid in their bosoms of green; 

The village, with spires pointing up to the sky. 
And old grave-yards where our forefathers lie. 
1 mother of heroes and sages sublime, 
Thy name is renowned on the roll-book of 
Time! 

And here in this loveliest spot 'neath the sun, 
Wfa%re nature In lavish profusion hath strewn 
The treasures of air, and the treasures of earth. 
Here beauty and wit and refinement have bfath. 



Still here are the homes of the free and the 
brave, 

The sons of those sires who cross'd the wide 
wave, 

By priestcraft o'erridden, by monarchs op- 
pressed. 

When liberty rose — a lone star— in the West. 

Oh! never shall despots pollute thy green 

shore ! 
Tho' darkly the red wing of battle sweep o'er ; 
Thy motto of old. is thy motto to day— 
Sic semper tyr^nnis, for aye and for aye ! 

Dear old dominion of the fearless and fidr. 
Where bright is the sunshine, and balmy the 

air. 
Thy chivalrous children by land and by sea, 
Turn ever with loyal devotion to thee. 

Then tell me no more of Cashnierian valee. 
Of the incense of Araby's spice-laden gales. 
Of lolerian streams where Sierras look down, 
Of the dark, flowing Danube, or "arrowy 
Rhone ;♦» 

But give me the beautiful valley that lies 

All mantled in green, 'neath Virginia's soft 

skies. 
Where thro* the soft mountains the wild rivers 

roar, 
Potomac nu^Mtic, and clear Shenandoah. 

0! match me my own sparkling stream of tbe 

stani* 
ITe waters whose beauty the artist allures, — 
Old Virginia's blue mounts and broad rivers for 

me, 
Where nature is lovely, and man is still free. 

SaLAKTin. 
JtfftTvm Cityj To, 



* Shenandoah, in the Indian tongue, signifies 
'Daughter of the stars." 



There is little to be added to what was 
said in our last in regard to the Progre§9 
oftke War, 

The e^emy having made a degrading 
surrender to the British lion, and pros- 
trated themselves in the dust with his 
first roar over the Mason and Slidell ar- 
rest, are now actively at work in " quell- 
ing the rebellion," in which they still 
promise themselves easy times. It is 
thought that, wind and weather permit- 
tingj thoy will shortly make an assault 
from the Potomac, and simultaneously 
move with tho Burnside expedition, 
which is now on the Norttt Carolina 
coast, against Raleigh and Richmond. 
Their plans are certainly vast, and every 
resource of the Confederacy must now 
be brought into play. With a full con- 
fidence in the jus^ce of onr cause, and 
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the valor of oar men, we stand ready to 
welcome the Tandals at every point, and 
maintain and perpetuate our liberties. 



Mrs. C. M. Jordan, of Lynchburg, 
Va., encloses us a copy of two patriotic 
odes, composed by her in honor of 
the victory at Manassas# The fol- 
lowing extract will show the spirit 
and fire which glow in them, and 
which distinguish our Southern wo- 
men everywhere : 

" The day is our's, alu ! we panae, in toafs we 

pause to tell. 
A wail WAS beanl in heaTen when the gallant 

Bartow fell.— 
The wail of fearless min-in-arms, by dauntless 

courage led. 
The wail of strugeling Freedom for a noble 

champion dead. 

*<And lol among the (Ulen, in onr honored 

ranks we see 
The noble forms of Bradford, Irvine, Johnson, 

Fisher, Bee ; 
Green wave the turf above them, honored.be 

the mantling sod 
Which now hides the mortal caskets of the 

spirits gone to Qod. 

<^ A blessing to their memory, a tear upon their 

graves. 
Where shines the Southern Gross, and where 

the sweet Magnolia waves; 
We will tell it to our children, how they foaght 

and how they died — 
With their swords unsheathed for victory, 

gleaming high above each side .'* 



The Treasury Department has issued a 
circular to the Commissioners appointed 
to take subscription a to the Confederate 
loan, which opens a new and desirable 
scheme of finance. Persons having 
money at their disposal, will be enabled 
to make. the most advantageous invest- 
ments, as will be perceived by a careful 
perusal of the circular : 

"Treasury notes have now become a 
received and general circulation. Any 
holder of $500 of such nottes may receive 
an inter^ of six per cent, upon them, 
by dcpo^ng them with any Assistant 
•Treasurer or Depositary of the Confeder- 
ate Government These officers are to be 
found at Richmond, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, Memphis and Nashville. Upon 
making the deposit, ^ certificate for the 



same will be issued, bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent per annum, and 
re-exchangeable, at the will of the holder, 
for Treasury notes. It will be perceived 
that this arrangement is equivalent to a 
deposit on call, upon which six per cent 
interest may be had. 

I would, also, request you to bring to 
the notice of capitalists that Treasury 
notes may, at any time, be exchanged for 
bonds or registered stock of the Con- 
federate States, bearing an interest of 
eight per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually — the Baid bonds or stock to be 
payable at any period between three 
years and eighteen years, at the pleasure 
of the holder of the notes. The ex- 
change can be made by depositing the 
notes with any of the above-named 
officers of the Government, or with any 
of the Commissioners who have hereto- 
fore acted in receiving money /or the 
Confederate loan. 



On our route from* Richmond to New 
Orleans we paused to shake hands with 
old associates at Charlettottf and to sur- 
vey the scene of the late conflagration. 
The spectacle is heart-rending, indeed, 
but we are glad to say that the extent of 
the mischief falls very far short of what 
is believed in other quarters. > But little 
individuul distress exists, and the hearts 
of the people are still erect and defiant 
They can and will endure any and all 
things except the Yankees, and these 
they are prepared for at every p^int 
The word is '* let them come, and speed- 
ily." We examined the fortifications, and 
talked with prominent oitixens. But one 
sentiment exists, and that is " war to the 
death." No one doubts of the success of 
our arms in any encounter that may 
happen, and South Carolina will make 
her brilliant mark upon the pages of the 
war. As worthy of record, we preserve 
the message of President Davis in re- 
gard to the fire, though he erroneously 
considers the larger portion of the city 
in ashes. But a nxth of the city is 
involved. 

" To the Congreet of the Confederate 

State$ : 

Gbntlemrn— The calamity which has 

laid in ashes the larger portion of the 

City of Charleston, calls for our sympa- 
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tbies, and seems to justify the offer of aid ' 
in the manner hereinafter sngjrested. 
The State of Sonth Carolina will, no 
doabt, assist Charleston in her hour of 
need : but as her resources are now taxed 
to the utmost in resisting the invasion of 
her soil, the prompt intervention of this 
Government may not be deemed unsuit- 
able to the occasion. The State of South 
Carolina, in common with other States, 
have made a liberal advancement on 
account of the war, and this Govern- 
ment is unquestionably largely her. debtor, 
and, with the existing pressure upon her 
resources, it is probable her desire to aid 
the suffering City of Charleston may bo 
restrained by other demands upon her 
available means. Under such circum- 
stances, we may exhibit our sympathy 
with her people by an offer to place 
at the control of the legislature of the 
State, now in session, a portion of the 
ram we owe her. The magnitude of her 
calamities affords good reason for making 
an exception in her favor, and the prompt- 
ness of your action will manifest in the 
most appropriate manner the'^^inoerity of 
our regard for the people of that gallant 
State, and our entire sympathy in all that 
concerns them. I recommend, therefore, 
that Congress make an appropriation of 
such an amount as may be deemed suffi- 
cient for the purpose proposed, to be 
placed at the control of the authorities 
of the State of South Carolina. 
(Signed) Jefperson Davis." 



We extract the following from a letter 
recently received by us from an intelli- 
gent friend in Alabama, touching the 
question of a Confederate navy: 

"I never favored an embargo, except 
to give notice to foreign nations of the 
patriotism of our people by giving it ex- 
pression in the form of law. For that 
purpose, it is now too late. In regard to 
Mr. Jefferson's embargo, Mr. Calhoun 
unquestionably took the correct view. 
The policy then was to force the Yankees 
to be patriotic. It seems that, really, we 
have no declared policy in regard to our 
staples. Why not, then, let English cap- 
italists put their sterling bills of ex- 
change upon the cotton of the produce 
loan, and with the proceeds get a navy 
by purchasing steel clad steamships. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of a navy to us. The brave 
Ingraham, Tatnal, Semmes, and others, 
would then soon give us an unfettered 
commerce, «nd what is vitally imporfant, 
we could then have a tound <)urrency. 
A!ny thing to answer «a8 a currency, you 



know, must be convertible into coin* 
Those, then, are the objects obtained, to 
wit : first, a navy ; second, our staples 
would find an outlet to market, and thus 
we would obtain specie, and so our Con- 
federate notes and bonds could be con- 
vertible into coin ; and thus we should 
have a sound currcnfcy and an unfettered 
commerce; and if to these we have the 
wisdom to adopt pure free trade prin- 
ciples, we might exclaim, in the language 
of old Simeon : ** now Lord lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace." If it cost 
us the value of a cotton cr6p, we must 
have a navy. With that, we could fight 
the Yankees conveniently for fifty years 
without impeding: the great cause of com- 
merce and civilization, and to the Con- 
federate States alone would belong the 
glory and renown. 



A friend writes us : 

" It is well for railroad companies to 
look to the future supply of car-springs. 
The present equipment, in rolling stock, 
must^ in a few years, greatly deteriorate. 
We have an abundance of wood and iron 
in the Confederacy ; but to make cars, we 
must have steel or rubber for springs; 
snch is the dictum of railroad men. One 
of two things must soon take place. 
Either we must learn to make and use 
cars without springs — which can be done 
by running trains at slow speed — or some 
substitute must be found for springs. 
Steel is not made in the South, but at 
one place — at the Tredegar works — and 
that production is now suspended for 
want of crucibles. India rubber is a 
foreign production, entirely. Car-springs 
have heretofore been made out of these 
two articles. The Tredegar works must 
get crucibles, if possible, and make steel; 
or something else must be discovered. 

As this is a subject not only vital to 
railroads, but, also, to the Government 
and the people, why do not the railroad 
companies offer a large reward to the 
inventive geniuses of the country to sup- 
ply the want? Would it not be cheap at 
a cost of five or ten thousand dollars ? 



The following Act in relation to re-e»- 
li»tment9 and hountiee to »oldier§f adopted 
recently in Congress, is of such general 
interest that we lay it before our readers : 
An Act providing for the granting of 

bounty and /urlonght to privateii and 

noncommissioned ojfficere in the ProvU' 

tonal Army. 

Sec. 1. The Congress of the Cov/ederate 
States of A merica do enact, That a bounty 
of fifty dollars be, and the same is hereby 
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granted to all priyates, musicians and 
noncommissioned oflSoors in the Provis- 
ional Army who shall serve continuously 
for three years, or for the war, to he paid 
at the following times, to wit: To all 
now in the service for twelve months, to 
be paid at the .time of volunteering or 
enlisting for the nept two ensuing years 
subsequent to the expiration of their 
present term of service. To all now in 
the service for three years, or for the 
war, to be paid at the expiration of their 
first year's service. To all who may 
hereafter volunteer or enlist for three 
years, or for the war, to be paid at the 
time of entry into service. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted^ That 
furloughs, not exceeding sixty days, with 
transportation home and back, shall be 
granted to all twelve months' men now 
in service, who shall, prior to the expira- 
tion of their present term of service, vol- 
unteer or enlist for the next two ensuing, 
years subsequent to the expiration of 
their present term of service, or fur three 
years, or the war; said furloughs to be 
issued at such times and in such numbers 
as the Secretary of War may deem most 
compatible with the public interest, the 
length of each furlough being regulated 
with reference to the distance of each 
volunteer from his home : Provided, That, 
in lieu of a furlough, the commutation 
value, in money, of the transportation 
herein above granted shall be paid to 
each private, musician .or noncommis- 
sioned officer, who may elect to receive it, 
at such time as the furlough itself woul4 
otherwise be granted. 

Sbc. 3. This Act shall apply to all 
troops who have volunteered or enlisted 
for a term of twelve months or more in 
the service of any State, who are now in 
the service of the said State, and who 
may hereafter volunteer, or enlist, in the 
service of the Confederates States, under 
the provisions of the present Act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
all troops re- volunteering, or re-enlisting, 
shall, at the expiration of their present 
term of service, nave the power to re-or- 
gan lie themselves into companies, and 
elect their company officers; and said 
companies shall have, the power to or- 
ganise themselves into battalions or regi- 
ments, and elect their field officers; and 
after the first election, all vacancies shall 
be filled by promotion from the company, 



battalion or regimebt in which such va- 
cancies may occur: Provided, That when- 
ever a vacancy shall occur, whether by 
promotion or otherwise, in the lowest 
grade of commissioned officers of a com- 
pany, said vacancy shall always be filled ' 
by election. And^ provided further, That 
in the case of troops which have been 
regularly enlisted into the service of any 
particular State, prior to the formation 
of the Confederacy, and which have, by 
such State, been turned over to the Con- 
federate Government, the officers shall 
not be elected, but appointed and pro- 
moted in the same manner, and by the 
same authority, as they have heretofore 
been appointed and promoted. 
Approved December 11, 1861. 



We call attention to the following card 
issued by our friends, the Misses Clop- 
ton, of Richmond, Va. These ladies are 
the daughters of the late Judge Clopton, 
and are refugees from Hampton. They 
are highly accomplished and talented, 
and have had much experience in teach- 
ing. They have taken a handsome house 
in Richmond, and have already a flour- 
ishing school. We recommend them to 
the entire Southern public with the ut- 
most ooufidence, having tested their mer- 
its in our own family : 

Misses Clopton's Boarding and Day 
School for Yocng Ladiks, ok Frank- 
HK Street, between Third A Fourth, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Terms. — Payable in advance at the 
commencement of each half session. — 
Primary English, $30 ; Higher English, 
$40 ; Moderii Languages, each — ; Latin, 
— ; Music, professor's prices, or $60 ; use 
of Piano for practising, $10 ; Board — 
Washing extra— $200. Calisthenics, a 
daily exercise. Elocution, Writing and 
Belles Lettres particularly attended to. 
A course of Drawing from models is in- 
cluded in English. The School will open 
on the 1st of October, 1861, and olose^the 
last of June, 1862. 

Beferenee.-^Mr. J. D. B. DeBow. 

Pupils can remain during the vacation 
at the same rate of board. 
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LAND DEPA-RTMENT. 

New Orleans, June Ist, 1861. 

THE NEW ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY, by and in virtue of an Act of the United Statea 
Congrefls of the 8d June, 1856, and of an Act of our State Legislature of 
the 11th March, 1857, have become the owners of 705,000 acres of Land, 
free from all incumbrances or mortgages. 

These Lands are included within a strip of thirty miles in width, or 
fifteen miles on each side of the railway line, extending from Algiers, oppo- 
site New Orleans, to the Sabine river, or the eastern boundary of Texas — a 
distance of 258 miles. In the contemplated continuation of this road into 
Texas, it will traverse the most fertile grain region of that otate. 

The Lands lying opposite the first 125 miles of the Company's road, are 
in the rich and heavily timbered alluvial valley of the Mississippi river, on 
Bayou Lafourche, Grand lake, and elsewhere. Between the 125th and 
190th miles, we have a very lai^e amount of fertile and valuable Lands in 
the Attakapas prairies — a region nowhere excelled for beauty, healthfidnesf 
and fertility of soil. 

Between the 190th mile and the Sabine river, the road traverses the 
moderately hilljr and heavily timbered pine woodlands, varied occasionally 
bv the rich valhes of the streams. G<xxl water, game, and clear-Water brooks 
abounding in fish, are common to this entire locality. The pine woods, in 
quantity and quality, are unsurpassed; and it is believed that the Lands will 
raise cotton profitably. 

Maps and plats can be seen and examined, all information as to the char- 
acter and price of land obtained, applications made, and terms of sale final- 
ly agreed upon, at the'Oflice of the Company's Land Agent, at Brashear 
city. Parish of St. Mary, La. 

Acts of sale to be passed in New Orleans, at the expense of the purchaser. 

In the absence of the purchaser, a written power of attorney, authorizing 
the agent to sign the Act, and the notes ^ven in payment, and to grant S 
mortgage |o secure the notes, will be required. 

The terms of sale are : One-third casn ; remainder in notes at one and 
two years, payable at a bank in New Orleans, with eight per cent per 
annum interest after maturity, with mortgage until final payment; ana in 
de&ult, the purchaser to pay five per cent, ror attorney's fees. 

The Company's Lands are now being examined. As fast as reports are 
made, the price per acre will be fixed on each tract applied for, and the ap- 
plicant duly notified of the same ; and he will be required to accept the land, 
at the price designated, within a reasonable time, or, in default, the land 
will be offered for sale to others^ The Company reserves to itself the right 
of changing the prices and terms from time to time. 

The Company desire to encourage actual settlers, and will grant priority 
of application to persons who are now in actual occupation and cultivation 
of land ; but only a reasonable time will be granted them to apply for an4 
purchase, after whicl^ it will be sold to any otoer applicant 

WILLIAM G. HEWES, President 

G. W. B. Baylbt, Land Agent jan. lyr 
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LAND DEFASTMENT, VICESBUBO, SHSEVEPOBT 
ANB TEXAS RAUBOAB. 

\ 
The Government titles have been received for 360,000 Acres of Land, which enure to thl« 
Gdmpany nnder the Act of Congress granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to aid in the Con- 
struction of Railroads, approved 3d June, 1856. These Lands lie in alternate sections along on 
either side of the Railroad, none of them being more than fifteen miles from it, reaching nearly 
across the State from east to west, in the heart of the Cotton zone. A portion of them are Allu- 
vial Lands, lying east of the Ouachita river, and are among the finest Cotton Lands in the world. 
Those in the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west bank, known as the *' Bayou Macon UiU 
lAnds," are entirely above overflow, lie well, have a good foundation, and may be relied on for 
something like a Bale of Cotton per Acre. They are rapidly appreciating, and planters are 
beginning to prefer them to the Swamp Lands, which require the protection of levees. Wast of 
the Ouaoiiita is a pleasant country to live in, well watered and healthy, where the Lands grow 
Wheat and other Grains well, and produce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high Lands 
in the older Cotton-growing States. 

These Lands are now offered for sale, at prices ranging from $5 to $20 per Acre, according to 
quality and locatio^ upon terms of payment to suit purchasers. The Lands are mortgaged to 
secure the payment of the bonds issued by the Company. When sold for cash, the mortgage will 
be cancelled, and a clear title give't. When sold on credit, a payment of at least one-fourth part 
of the purchase money will be required at the time of salc,.and, for the residue, the purchaser's 
notes will be taken, running one, two and three years, bearing eight per cent, interest from date, 
secured by a special mortgage in the act of sale, binding the purchaser also to pay five per cent, 
attorney's fees, in the event it shall be necessary to sue on the notes. When the last payment is 
made, the Company's bond mortgage will be cancelled, as in the case of a cash sale. 

The sales will be made here at the Company's Office, in Monroe, and the title passed before a 
Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser ; to which will be added one dollar to pay for 
cancelling the mortgage; and In case of a credit sale, outside of the parish of Onadiita, two 
dollars, to pay for recording the mortgage in the parish in which the land is situated. 

If the purchaser cannot be present in person to accept the title, it will be sufficient, In case of 
a cash sale, for him to write a letter to some friend who may be present, requesting him to pay 
the money, and receive the title. But, in case the purchaser wants a credit on the land, he must 
be more particular, and give his agent a regular power of attorney, before a Notary Public, 
authorlKing him to purchase and accept the title of the Land, which must be described, and the 
price specified, to make the caidi payment, sign the notes, and execute the mort^gage to secure 
their payment. 

Agents are employed examining the Lands, and as fiut as their returns are made, the price is 
set on every tract which ha^ been applied for, and communicated to the applicant, and a reasona- 
ble time is given for his acceptance. But hereafter, when application shall be made for Lands 
which shall have been examined, the price and terms will be stated for that day, and the Land 
will not be suspended for the benefit of applicants, but we Hhall be free to vary the price or 
terms, or sell to others who may desire to purchase. 

By the terms of the grant, the Company's title is perfected 20 miles in advance of every section 
of 20 miles of finished road ; and ten years were given to complete the road. The title of the 
Company is thus, now, perfected to the Land opposite to 40 miles of the road ; and another sec- 
tion of 20 miles will soon be added. A fiUlure to complete the road within the time cannot affect 
the title of the Lands sold by the Company, which, at the expiration of the time, namely, on the 
8d day of June, 1866, shall be opposite to any portion of finished road, or opposite to a point 20 
miles in advance of the finished road counting as before, in sections of 20 miles. 

O. a YOUNG, Presidaxit 

Mmrot, LouiriaiM, maivlyr 
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THOS. B. BODLEY. 

(LATE LANE A BODLEY ) 

IsTo. 85 ST. CHA-RLES STREET, 

NEW OBLEANS, LA. 

I am now manufacturing In New Orleans the , 

CIRCULAR SAW MILL, 

heretofore so widely and fiivorahly known as the " LANE k BODLEY PATENT." Also 
WILLIS P. CX)LEMAN'8 PATENT UNDULATORY CORN MILLS, iron and wood frames and 
single and double geared, both for Corn and Wheat. 

STEAM ENGINES, 

OF ALL SIZES. FOR PLANTATION AND MILLING PURPOSES. DRAINING WHEELS 
AND PUMl»S. COTTON SCREWS AND COTl'ON PRESSES. GIN FEEDERS AND COTTON 
SEED CARRIERS, and aU descriptions of PLANTATION MACHINERY. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

W00D-W0RK1N& AND WHEEL MACHINERY 

MADE TO ORDER. 
For detailed descriptions and price lists, address 

THOS. B. BODLEY, 

Dec -ly. NEW ORLEANS. 



SOyTHERN SHOE MANUFACTURING CO., 

Depot So* 32 St. Charles street, 

FACTORY Nos. 19 Ai\D 21 ST. FERDIKAiND STREET, NEW ORLf ANS, 

ARE NOW MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR* QUALITY OP PUMP, WELT AND 
DOUBLE^OLEl), OAK TANNED, RUSSET SHOES, TO WHICH THEY 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THOSE HAVING TO PUR- 
CHASE THIS ARTICLE. 
These Shoes are branded on the bottoms, ** Southern Shoe Factory, New OrleAns," 
and can be obtained only at the Depot of the Company, 
je.-ly GEO. H. ROZET. Secretary. 

o. iFUii^T &c j. n. croisrES, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

DEALERS IN CABINET FDRNITDRE, 

Chairs, Feathers, Moss and Hair Mattresses, 

HAIB CLOTH, VABNISH, &o., &c., 
f S: Vn'^^ } 44 & 46 Royal-st., N. Orleans. 

Apl.-1 "^ 
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CHARLESTON CANDY MANUFACTORY. 

MAKUFACrCBBBS AND IHP0RTKB8 OF 



TOYS, &o., WHOLESALE AND BETAIL. 

i ap in twenty-five, fifty and one hundred poona boxei 
inded to. 

347 King St., Charletston, S. C. 



Oandles put up in twenty-five, fifty and one hundred pouna boxea. All orders 
promptly attended to. 

july-ly. 



H. W. KINSMAN, Agent for South Cabolina. 

Skafs Elliptic Loek m »< InprefedlHUTTLI lACHINES. lanabdntd by At 
Union lun&ctnring Cinpy, Udmond, Va. 

THESE MACHINES THE MANUFACTUBERS CHALLBNGB COMPETITION for bott FamUy 
Sewing and Manafiu;taring porpotee. Those who are in want of Sewing Blachines wiU examine / 
these Hacliines, and remember they are made upon Southern soil. 

They have a claim for Southern patronage, being the only SEWING MACHINE made in 
the Confederate States, with Southern labor, enterprise and capital. 

These Machines are warranted by the Agent, and will be sold at Ims price than other makes, 
as there is no tariff paid on them. 

O. L. FBATT, Superintendent, 

Jnly-lyr. 249 KINQ STRBST. 

TENTS FOR THE ARMY, 

M AinTFAOTURBl) FBOM 

COTTON I>UCK, 

Of every Kae, Pattern a nd W eight of Materials. 

HAVERSACKSTSAND BAGS, &C. 

REGIMENTS AND COMPANIES CAN BE SUPPLIED IMMEDIATELY WITH TENTi 
MANUFACTURED BY 

Jnly-6m. Charleston, B. O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 

OP THE RUINS OF 

FOUT SUMTER 

AFTER THE 

BOMBARDMENTI 

ALSO OF FORT MOULTRIE AND THE PRINCIPAL BATTERIES 
OJl SULLIVAN'S AND MORRIS ISLANDS ENGAGED IN THE BATTLE. 
All the abore riews are arranged for the 

STERKOSCOPE, 

And for sale at OSBORN k DURBECS SOUTHERN STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOORAPHIO 
DEPOT, 223 King Street, sign of the big Camera. 

Also nomerow 8TEEE0800PIC VIEWS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, inoliidiilg PlaotatioD Btmm 
aad Views in Charleston and Tidnlty. 

Price 26 cento each; from wbkh a Uberal deduction WiU be made to dealen. j«)Mdl. 
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GRANITE, 'MARBLE, LIME, ETC., 

AT TRB LOWIST PBIOXfl, OV DIMCT IMPOKTATIOZT niOM MOST APPEOTKI) QUAKBIKS. 

A LAROB A8S0RTMSNT OF GRANITE AND MARBLE. FOR ALL PURPOSES OF BUILD- 
INO, coosisting of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES. for Principal Door and Hall 
Bntrsnces; BattreM-Blocks, ^^^ *°^ Platfonna to Doors. Door Sills and Lintels, Window Sills 
and Lintels. Caps. Cornices and Flag Stones ; Gate Poets. Fence and Wall Coping. Ac. 

TOUBS, MONUMENTS AND GRAVE STONES, together with all kinds of Marble Work. 

NKWTOir RICHARDS, 147 Oaslom Boase-sl., New Orleans. 

Tbe nnmerons testimonials of the pnrity and superior quality of the CAPE LIME, for the pur- 
poses of StMonrr, and particulaklt for Planters' use in Sugar Making, has induced the proprietor 
of the **CAP£ GIRARDEAU MARBLE QUARRIES" to extend and adopt sucb iraprorements 
in its production as will insure a more perfect calcination, and enable him promptly to supply the 
Increasing demand. ^ 

All barrels of this Ln/will be sUmped ** RICHARDS' CAPE LIME," and of a size eqnal to 
the floor 1)arrel, or three Winchester struck bushels. 

Merchants, Planters and Masons, by addressing the undersigned through their Agent, or the 
Post-office in this city, with satisfactory references, may have the Lime fresh from the Kilns, 
deliTered at any designated landing on the river above, or in the city of New Orleans. apl.-lyr. 

GET YOOB SHIRTS IN NEW ORLEAM, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 

€OR. OF GAMAI. AMD ROTAI. STS. 

6 EXCELLENT SHIRTS FOR $6, beautifrilly sewed, and Buttons warranted never to come off. 

SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, in any style, from $20 to $100 per dosen— a perfect fit guaranteed. 
IMPORTER OF GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS ENGLISH HOSIERY, JOUVIN^S 

KID GLOTE& AND UNEN GAMBRFC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
e FINE UNDERSHIRTS FOR $1.50^ 
e FINE DRAWERS FOR $2.50. 
e FINE ENGLISH SOCKS FOR $1. 
e FINE UNEN H4NDKBRCHIEFS, READY HEMMED, FOR $1.60. 

BLACK SILK CRAVATS, 40c. each. 
10 SHIRT COLLARS FOR 90c., and every article for the Gentleman's Toilet, equally cheap. 
•New Ooodi by every steamer. 

Manufaetory, No« 262 Broadway, New ¥ork. 

«pi-iy , 

(LATE BURGER & BOYLE,) 

dmt J^outbrn S^ttm ^m JKlanulactorg, 

CORNER or BIRD AND TSNTH-STS. RICHMOND, YA., 

THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF SAWS IN THE UNITED STATES WHO GITE A FULL 
WARRANTEE ON THEIR WORK. 



CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 

>. Also, eTery rariety of Saws, told at Ncrthem Priea. 
requested. 

BORCtER & BROTHER, Rkhaosd, Ta. 



Trom 4 to 72 Inehea in diameter. Also, eTery rariety of Saws, told at Northern Prieu. 
Circnlan sent by mail when requested. 

oct.-ly 



C. F. JAOESON, 

SOUTHERN CLOTHING HOUSE, 

199 KING STREET, CHARLESTON. 

CI.OTHIHO FOB OBNT8, TOIJTH8 AITD 8BBVANTS, 
Of all stylei and qnalities. Also, a line stock of 

GENT'S FURNISHlNa GOODS. 

If 7 Stock to mannfiMtnred in Charleston, and most of it out of Southern goods. 

O. F. JA0K8ON, 
ioly-lyr IM KING 
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BlKJAMIN F. EyAITS 



Haetbt Coa»wM.T. 



& 



V V7^ ^ BUCCIB80R8 TO . V y /^ 

WOOD ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 






Constantly on 

. hand a superior 

Stock of 

WRITING 

PAPER, 

grauiinj |apjir 

ENVELOPES, 

COPYING 

PBESSES, 

Japanned Ware, 




PEJsrs, 

INKS, 

And every other 

article in our 

line. 

Also, a large Sto^k 

of fine 

BOOKS, 

Manufactured in •ur 

own E^tabliahmenti ftll 

of which we offer at 

the lowest pric««. 



BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS 

Nos. 3 Broad & 103 East Bay Streets, 

CHARLESTON, S. C 



•.tf. 



All kinds of Printing, "Wood Engraring, Lithographing and Blank 
Books, neatly executed to order. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY 

Now in store and readv for delivery at the shortest notice, comprising 

EISHTY STEAM ENilNES ! 

With their Boilers and Chimneys. 

TWENTY FIVE SAW MIllS! 

INCLUDING 

Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 

and Wooden Frames, of Norcross and Steam's 

Patents. 




FIFTY STRAUBS IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL'S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 

in diameter by 12 feet lone:. 
One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 

with corresi)onding Pillow>s, Blocks, Hinges, Couplings and Pulleys, from 

12 to 60 inclies in diameter and 12 inch face. 
TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of ditterent sizes. 
SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks. Pipes. Cocks. &c. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
For sale on the most favorable terms. 

S. H. 6ILMAX, 70 Oravier St., New Orleans. 



no^^ii^i> Ac SOPH'S 

PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 

STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 



Now in store and ready for delivery, EIGHTY of their celebrated Engines, of 

the following sizes : 
8J inches diameter of cylinder. i 8J inches diameter of cylinder. . 
41 ** ** * *' j 9} '' *' ■ " 

And from 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1 J to 25 horse power, with 
Chimney, Blowers, and Water Pipe complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made wnich has a Boiler perfectly accessible in all its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits and popu 
larity is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. For sale by 

S. H. OILMAN, 70 Oravier St, New Orleans. 

Also Stationary Engines, with Double-flue Boilers, of various sizes, and 
Page's Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl.- ly. 
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PROSPECTDS OF DE BOW'S REVIEW^ 



O. S., VOL. XXXL-TMIUW SSRIKS. VOL. VI. 



ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE CONFEDERATK STATES OF AMERICA, INCLUDINO 
STATISTICS OF FORBJON AXD DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 

Fnblislittl KMithly in New Orleans and Charleston. 

^iP'^TflfRMS, $5 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
POSTAGfS^UARTfiRI^T, IN ADVANCB,' lfi}4 CKNTS. 



KIORRS. — If OU^Ub 



BUBSCBIBEBS AND FOSTMASVBBS. 



To SuBBCBiBKRs.— If our^jubsciibers will follow a few plain rules accounts between us will 
be far better kept than formerly. 

1. Note the receipts on the cover, and if your name does not appear in two months after 
payment) inform the office at New-Orleans or Charlopton, of the fact, and how the payment 
was made. Notify i)Mi office when a number has failed to come to hand. 

2. Remit without vmiting for agent, to either office, Charleston or New Orleans, as most 
covenicnt. Register your letters. When you pay an agent, be sure that his credentials are 
right. "Whenever practicnblc, remit by chock on any bank, or upon mercl'-^nts or cities or 
towns. 

8. If yon write, give the name of the office to w hich your Review is senf; and if you dis- 
continue, give the notice of three months, which is required, and pau up all arrearagci. Should 
numbers afterwards come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mails 

To PosTMASTKRs. — Thc momcnt a Review is refused at your office, give notice as the law 
requires, or return the number with explanations. This Is earnestly requested from all. 

JiSr Our travelling agents aret James Dekbino^ E. W. Wiley, C W. James, with those acHng 
under them. 

j|!^ Cumplet^ Sets of the Bcincw, or ynmbers atui i^oiumes for the several vears, may bt had 
at thc Offices. 



PAYMENTS SINCE FIRST JANUARY, l66S. 

tp 4 

Alabama —To December, IfWl— W. L. Waller. To Jaiiujiry. I8(K— Manassas Club. To Jan- 
uary, 186.T— J. J. Cocherun. To July. 1S62— J. G. L. Hut y, J. S. McOnlly. 

//oruta.— To Dec <ml>er, I8<i2--J.*T. Thomas, James H. Bailey, James I(. Hooper, 8. W. 
Spencer. 

«w>r7ta.— To July, 1863— J. M. Reynold;*. $20. To January, 1863— Frank Kendall, Plen.«*ant 
Stovall, $10. To DecembtT, 1862— A. h. Alcxandor. To July, lKfi2— t;. B. (\mimings. To No- 
vember, 1860— J. M. Tison. To Julv, 1861— «eaborn Jon«'.s, $10. To October, 1H62— John R. 
Smis, $20. 

Louisiana.— "Yo Deceml>er, 1862— J. D. CatHn. A. Lan**lvprry. To July, 1862— Binnder k Her^ 
bert, C-ampbcll &, Ricarby, Hewitt, Norton & Co., J. L, & E. L. Levy, <;eorgt* Trquehark 

Misxissivpi.—'Vo March. 1862— H. A. Pope. To January. 1862— Dr. James Blair, H. B. Whit- 
field, Baski'iville A Whitfield. To January, 186:^— N. Barrett. 

Aor/A raroZtnrt.— To Ootolu'r, 1862— H. E. Oolton. B. F. Marable. To Mav, 186-2— Major J. H. 
Caldwell, $l'i. To March, 1862- Stale Library. To Januarv, 18<13— James IJarrett. 

i^outh Carolina.— 'fit rVM^emU'r. 1862— Fisher & Agnew. John R. Nicrnsee. To July, 1862 — 
A. W. SiuWt. Dr. M, E. CArriere, T. Furr Caper*;. J. * J. D. Kirk pat rick. Dr. H. R. Frost, Ja«- 
Calder. T. H. Croft, P. Woodward, Wm. MattheMj*on. (\ P. Ainiar. R. P. Jiryce, John A. Ingles, 
$16. To J.nnuary, lS6.'i— T. P. Allen, Mi^s ('. M. Bellinger. S. D. Cioodb't. H. Beuttie, >?. H. 
Dick»'>, W.8. KeynoId.M, Wll»on Sanrlon?, R. J. ^Jagr, Mi>s H. T. Dr.avton. To January. 1862— 
Wtu-dlaw 4 Walker. Col. William Whalev. S. V. Tuppcr. Dr. B. B. I'wllnitz. To MMiTh,1862— 
Hon. Charles Macbeth. To O«tol»er. IhOJ— J. 8tarke Sin»s. To May, 1862— John B6nnell, T. 
P. I jd?, JC. W. Charles, $1.^ 

T^me&see.—To January. 1862—11. V. Hichardson. $1»'). To May, 1862— Diit .f. D. Winston. To 
SepteralKT. 1862— W. D. Fullton. To January, 1863— John L. Honkin*. Miss Gerald McCuI- 
lob. W. R. Neilson, Reuln-n 8. Davis. 

VVj-as.— To January, 1863— B. A. Shepherd, $10. To July, 1862— Gen. T. N. Waul, $10. 
I'mnwa.—Tu January, 1863— Judge A. Hopkins, H. ('. Dnllam, $10: Christian & Lathrop, 
Mr« .hidge Clopton. To OctolK>r, 186-2— RoU-rt Ayres, W. T. Joines. To July.aMS— Dr. H. 

C. VVor«Thuni. J. R. Edwards, Hon. T. .S. Ik>coek. A. N. Walker. Capt. Jam-^s Ci>rnich, $10: J. 

D. Mvriek, $10; «. M.Wilson, $10: W. M. Tail. To April, 1862— .1 M.^orhei. To 8eptoml>or, 



1S64)- .Jainei- Lyons. To.Ianuary.l862— Che.Hupeakeund AlbefmHTlc^inal C'ompanv,$lO; C.K, 
(irandy. N.tf. B. Whitlock. $15. To Octol)er. U61— Tazewell Tnvkr. To Di*cend»er. 18«2-- 
Hon. Willougld.v Newton, Dove A Co. To September, 1859- Dr. D. H.Tucker. To JanUarv 



1861 — Y. M. i;hristian Association. ^ > 

Choctaw ynfum.—'Vo January. 1862 — Judge H. Folsom, $10. -', 

Forcujn—Cafifornia —To December, 1R61— Austin K. Smith." $10'. ^ 

A<f*-nts.—\{. 0. Clark, $10: J. D. Cthiselen, Jr.. $9: John A. Chapman, $10; Goorge A. Oates. 
$10; White. Phister k Co., #.J: S. H. <ioet»el A Co.. $4.50; J. B. Morey, $4.iiO. 

AdrntiKcments. — (-. F. Jack.*on, $12.50. 

Industrial Reswirces. — Judge S. Folsom, $8. 
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*®* Sustain the Manufactures of the Southern Confederacy! 

PHILIP RAHM, 




RICHMOND, VA. 

Continues to Manufacture Plantation ^Machinekt 
of the most substantial and workmanlike character. 

^MmMV & f 0ttnMc f team (^ugittesi 

OF ALL SIZES, WITH EITHER 

Improved Circular Saw Mills; Corn and Flouring Mills 
Shafting, Pulleys and Belts for Gin Houses; Shingle 
Machines; Circular Saws; Artesian Well 
Machinery, etc., etc. 

In addition to the Prizes already received from various Mechanical and Agricultural 
Associations, including the Gold Medal of Honor, (worth $400,) from the old U. B. Agri- 
cuHural Society, which was the most valuable Premium ever offered in this eonntry for 
a Plantation Engine, we wore awarded the First Premium, a Gold Medal, by the Virginia . 
Central Agricultural Society, in October, 1859, for the best Portable Farm Engine; and i 
the same time the highost prize, a Gold Medal, by the Virginia Mechanics' Institute, fori 
the beat Portable Engine. 

References can be made to Planters who arc now using P. Rahm's Machinery, in every _ 
•eetion of the Confederate States. 

A Mississippi Planter writes me as follows: 

" Yazoo River, Cabeoll Co,. Miss., November 15, 1859. 
Philip Raiim, Esq., 

Eagle Machine Works, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir : 

The Portable Engine (25 horse-power) and 
Circular Saw Mill, purchased by me this year from your Agent m New Orleans, performal 
admirably, and I have no hesitation in commending your machinery to those who mayj 
want to cut lumber to their hearts' content, and do ginning and grinding in doubt^^ 
quick time, and that with entire safety, with ordinary prudence and care. 

Many of my friends contemplate availing themselves of your eflBcient labor-saving 
machinei* the comiog year. ^^ ,, 

\our9, respectfully, 

WILLIAM BOOTH.' 



< LowzE Beach Tact, Wilcox Co., Ala., Nov. 7, 1859. 



An Alabama Planter writes: 

Me. p. RAnM, 

My dear Sir : , . » 

The Saw Mill and Engine (20 horse-power) I bought 
of you last July, has been in operation for some time; never did I expect to see any- 
thing of the kind perform so well ; it is perfection! We can saw from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
of inch boards per duy— nice, smooth lumber. I shall want another Engine next year for 
my Home Plantation ; will let you know when to ship it. Would like to have the same 
mechanic to put it up, as he is one of the most attentive and energetic men I ever saw- 

• Yours, truly, 

Jo. ROBINS." 

A largo number of similar testimonials may be seen at my office. Full printed Cat- 
alogues sent by mail when requested. 

JQS^ Every piece of machinery fully guaranteed, and experienced Engineers sent to 
erect same when desired. 

Address P. H. TAYLOR, Agent, 

Office, Eaglo Machine Works, 

61 St. Charles Street, New Orle'uis 
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ABT. I.-60]IEB8Er6 CASE. 
More than four years before the declaration of American 
independence the seeds of the ultimate disruption of the United 
States were liberally ' sown. While British s|;atesmen were 
goading the colonists into rebellion, British troops were an- 
nouncing principles of public law destined to prove the prolific 
^ source of internal conflict and intestine discord in the then 
embryo republic. The abundant .harvest of blood and death, 
which summons while we write nearly one million of armed 
men into the field of destiny, is the legitimate fruit of the bane- 
ful seed of judicial abolitionism. In June, 1772, Lord Mansfield, 
in announcing the judgment of the Court of King's Bench, 
npon the petition of a negro slave for the benefit of the writ of 
^ habeas corpus, was unwittingly inaugurating a civil revolution, 
^ I whose smothered fires, gathering strength m nearly a century 
V . of slumber, were to burst forth with intensest rage and deso- 
lating fhry in our own midst and our own day. 

The qase of James Somerset is an apt illustration of the 

. -^ inconsistency and effrontery which has characterized the career 

^ of abolitionism from that day to this. At the very time when 

'-^ the royal veto was obstructing the repeatedly expressed will of 

the people of Virginia, and imposing on them against their • 

; wishes tne institution of African slavery — when British mer- 

i chants and British seamen, under the sanction and protection 

3 ojf British power^ were peopling America with slaves, the Court 

of King's Bench'gravely enunciated from Westminster Hall the 

? . invalidity of every title they were forcing the colonists to pur- 

^ chase, in the eye of that common law .which formed the basis 

<i> of the American iis well as the British social system. 

"^ In 1769, a Mr. Stewart, resident in Virginia, visited England, 

carrying with him his negro slave, James Somerset, a native of 

'^ Africa imported and sold in Virginia. He remained there Bom« 
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two years, during all which time Somerset continued with him, 
until some tiftie in the fall of 1771, when he ran off from his 
master. Upon recovering him, Mr. Stewart committed him to 
the custody of one Captain Knowles, then about to embark for 
Jamaica, for the purpose of transporting him thither. There- 
upon some officious abolitiosists applied to Lord Mansfield for 
a writ of habeas corpus. The wnt was awarded, and Lord 
Mansfield adjourned the hearing until the next term of 
court, when the case was elaborately argued by some of the 
ablest members of the London bar. The court endeavored to 
evade a decision, and in a whining appeal for relief from the 
responsibflity of determining a question upon which hung the 
tenure of £700,000 sterling of property, the status of 14,000 or 
15,000 Africans then held as slaves in England, Lord Mans- 
field suggested a compromise out of court, or an application to 
Parliament. To await the result of the appeal, the case was 
permitted to lay over for another term. Mr. Stewart, it seems, 
declined to relievo the court of its embarrassment in either of 
the modes suggested, and a decision had to be made. Accord- 
ingly, at Trinity Term, on the 22d June, 1772, Lord Mansfield, 
ae the organ of the court, pronounced judgment, discharging 
Somerset. 

The case is reported in Lofft's Rep, 1, under the title of Somer^ 
set vs. Stewart, and though Lofft is a reporter of doubtfiil repu- 
tation, see the Reporter^ by Wallace, p. 85, note^ the opinion of 
the court, as he gives it, is adopted and republished, with the 
lengthy and ingenuous* argument of Mr. Hargrave, one of the 
negro's counsel, as prepared by himself for publication, in 20 
HoweWs State Trials^ 1. Mr. Hargrave's learned argument 
does not purport to conform strictly to what was said on the 
trial, and in its tendency is vastly more comprehensive than 
the judgment of the court. Lord Campbell in his Lives of 
the Chief Justices^ 2 vol., 820 (Am. Ed.), professes to give the 
decision of Lord Mansfield, but the report is materially differ- 
ent from that of Lofft, and utterly inconsistent witti Lord 
Mansfield's own statement of its extent, in Bex vs. Inhabitants 
of Thames Ditton, 3 Doug., 8Q0 (26 K C. L. B., 867). Mr. Colt, 
the learned author of a valuable treatise? not yet concluded, 
'upon the Law of Slavery, made an abortive effort to ^elicit 
^ome contemporary authority for the report of the biographer: 
but Lord Campbell's reply, in confessing his inability to refer 
to any printed authority, fails to relieve him from the very 
questionable attitude in which he placed himself before the pro- 
fessional public. 1 Colt on St., 169, note. 

We do not hold Lord Mansfield responsible for all the wild 
and extravagant dogmas which have been ascribed to him, 
either as ipsissinia verba or legitimate deductions therefrom. 
His opinion, however, was sufficiently comprehensive to deny 
the authority of the master, under the common law, to hold and 
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enforce the service of his slave ; and abolitionism has ^een 
abundantly justified in sheftering itself under the cover of his 
great name. ^ 

The judgment of the court in Somerset's case is altogether 
unworthy, however, of his deservedly high juridical reputa- 
tion. Indeed, considering the magnitude of the question at 
issue, and the recognized ability of the bench, it is shamefully 
jejune and feeble. In twelve short lines, without attempting to 
develop the reasons which induced his conclusion, the court 
dogmatically announces the inconsistency of slavery with Eng- 
lish law, and virtually emancipates fourteen thousand or fifteen 
thousand slaves. After reciting the facts, the return of the writ, 
etc., a preface of an octavo page and a half, the court proceeds : 
" So high an act of dominion must be recognized by the law 
of the country where it is used. The state of slavery is of such 
a nature that it is incapable of being introduced on any reasons, 
moral or political, but only positive law, which preserves its 
ibrce long after the reasons, occasion and time itself, from 
whence it was created, is erased from memory. It is so odious 
that nothing can be suffered to support it but positive law. 
Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may follow* from a deci- 
sion, I cannot say this case is allowed or approved by the law 
of England, and, therefore, the black must be discharged." 

We pi'opose to do what Lord Mansfield did no^ : to examine 
this dogma by the light of reason and authority, of principle 
and history. 

Lexicographers generally agree in deducing the words slave 
and slavery from the national appellation of the Sclavonian 
tribe, "who at an early age made their appearance in the 
northeastern borders of Europe, pouring down on those coun- 
tries from the middle regions of Asia. These hordes over- 
spread the countries from the Black sea to the icy ocean, and 
in their turn were forced westward by similar hordes of Wends, 
Venoti, Antes, Goths and Huns. Thus attacked and pushed in 
the rear, they poured them upon the inhabitants of the more 
western regions, who, more warlike and with superior arms, put 
them to death by thousands. Thus fleeing from death, they 
meet it in front, until the nations then occupying the north and 
east of Europe, satiated and sickened by their slaughter, seized 
upon their pei*sons as slaves and converted them into beasts of 
burden. Their numbers exceeding all possible use, the captors 
exported them as an article of traffic, and the Venetians being 
a commercial people, enriched themselves by the traffic for a 
number of years. All continental Europe was thus filled up by 
the race from the Adriatic to the Northern ocean. Thus, their 
national, appellation became throughout Europe the significant 
term for a man in bondage ; and although in their own language 
their name signified fame and distinction^ yet in all the wond 
beside it has superseded the Hebrew, the Greek and the Boman 
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terms to signify the condition of servitude. Thus, the Dutch 
and Belgians say slaaf; Germans, sclave; Banes, slave and 
sclave; Swedes, 5/(7// Frenahj esclave. The Celtic French, etc., 
sdaaf; Italians, schiavo ; Spanish, esclavo ; Portuguese, escravo ; 
Gaelic, sladhadh ; and the English, slave J^ Fletcher's Studies on 
Slavery, 381. Milraan, in a note to Gibbon's Decline and Fall of 
the Eoman Empire, tells us that, *' The conversion of. their 
national into an appellative name, appears to have arisen in the 
eighth century in the onental France, where the bishops and 
princes were rich in Sclavonian captives." 4 Gibbon, ch. Iv. 

Slaves were denominated by the ancient Bomans servi, from 
the practice of their generals to sell their captives, and thus 
preserve (seware) and not slay them. They were also called 
mancipia, in that they were taken from the enemy by hand 
(manucapti), Justinian's Ins., 1,S,S. 

Few things are more difficult than an accurate definition of 
words, and this difficulty is readily recognized in the varied at- 
tempts to define slavery. Mr. Hargrave seems to have fully 
appreciated the difficulty; and, rejecting as insufficient and 
inaccurate the several definitions he quotes, endeavors to de- 
scribe it bv an enumeration of several of its usual incidents. 
The vice 01 the ordinary definitions of slavery consists in their 
restriction to the rights of the master to control and command, 
and the obligation of the slave to serve and obey — ^properties 
which are not peculiar to slavery : in the familiar relations of 
husband and wife and parent and child, properties of the same 
character exist — and if they are more extensive in slavery, it is 
merely because the law concedes them and not because thoy 
are essential to the institution. If the law limited the extent 
of the master's authority by the same measure which it metes 
out to the husband arid father, it might produce a more benig- 
nant form of slavery, but -it would be still slavery. The pecu- 
liar characteristic of slavery, which distinguishes it from all 
other social relations, seems to be generally ignored in all the 
efiforts at definition. That is the idea of- property attached to 
a person. Where the law recognizes in one man a right of 
property in another, subject to transfer as property at the 
pleasure of the one without reference to the will of the other, 
the relation between the two is accurately defined, in legal 
language, as that of master and slave, and the legal relation is 
not changed by any limitations which the law may impose 
upon the exercise of the master's authority. If we could im- 
agine a state of society where law exists, and that law to 
impose no restraint upon the master's authority, but to concede 
to him " an absolute and unlimited power over the life and for- 
tune of the slave," Sir "Wm. Blackstone's idea of "pure and 
propeiv slavery" (1 Black. Com. 428,) would be realized. In that 
state of society the law would ignore the existence of the slave 
altogether as a person, and recognize him only sls property. He 
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could owe to the community no obligation for the breach of 
which he could be civilly or criminally responsible. In M 
civilized countries, however, where slavery has existed, and 
we believe it has existed, at some period of their history, 
among every peopl^, the slave has been regarded, to some ex- 
tent, as a person, and, as such, has been subject to responsi- 
bility to the community for criminal acts, and guarantied by 
the community certain personal i^ights, even against his own 
master. In the most rigid form of slavery, the slave has a 
right to demand of his master necessary food and clothing, and 
in sickness, or imbecility from age, proper sustenance and sup- 
port. It matters not, though the slave be denied a hearing in 
prefering his own complaint for a breach of these rights. The 
community places them upon a far higher ground when it un- 
dertakes to punish their breach as an offence against itself 

We are generally told that slavery is a violation of natural 
right, has its origin in force, and its only justification, if any, in 
the general consent of the world at some remote period in the 
past, when the ancestors of those now held in subjection were 
reduced into bondage. This prevalent opinion is expressed by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Antelope (10 Wheaton, 
120), in the following terms : " That the slave-trade is contrary 
to the law of nature, will scarcely be denied; that every man 
has a natural right to the fruits of his own labor, is generally 
admitted; and that no other person can rightfully deprive him 
of those fruits and appropriate them against his will, seems to 
be the necessary result otthis admission. But, from the earliest 
times war has existed, and war confers rights in which all have 
acquiesced. Among the most enlightened nations of antiquity, 
one of these was that the victor might enslave the vanquished. 
This, which was the usage of all, could not be pronounced re- 
pugnant to the law of nations, which is certainly to be tried by 
the test of general usage. That which has received the assent 
of all, must be the law of all. Slavery, then, has its origin in 
force; but as the world has agreed that it is the legitimate 
result of force, the state of things which is thus produced by 
general consent cannot be unlawful." We cannot yield assent 
to these principles, despite the high authority which endorses 
them. There is a necessary dependence upon and connection 
with others of his kind so essential to the existence of each 
individual man, that we may claim for him few if any rights 
absolutely. He is born the member of a household and the 
subject of a state. Upon the care and attention of others, he is 
dependent for the preservation of life and the developing and 
maturing of the faculties necessary to its ' enjoyment. He 
has no rights which begin and end in himself He may not 
be a mere cumberer of the ground. As a member of society, 
there are obligations resting upon him from which he may not 
escape; and his rights are proportioned to those obligations. 
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He has not even an absolate right to his own life. The comma- 
nity of which he is a member may rightfully exact of him the 
sacrifice of that, even in the absencfe of crime. Surely, if there 
bo a natural right it is the right to life. Yet, was it ever con- 
tended that natural right was violated when an imperilled state 
commanded from their homes the reluctant and the timorous 
to repel invasion from her soil ? The responsibilities and th« 
duties that devolve upon man vary necossarily with the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. There are burthens which every 
individual of the species has to bear, and his natural rights, 
their character and extent, depend thereon. The God wh© 
made him " visits the iniquities of fathers upon children," and 
showeth mercy not only to the righteous, but to their seed after 
them. Are not children born into the world every day and 
every hour upon whom, through life, is to be entailed disease 
and suffering, the immediate and palpable consequence of the 
crime of their parents ? Aye, more : are not the consequences 
of national guilt visited continually, even to the third anc^ fourth 
generation, upon the innocent citizen ? Human wisdom may 
cavil at the justice of God, but " His ways are not as our ways, 
nor His thoughts as our thoughts." Natural right is but an infi- 
del synonyme for God-given right, and when in his providence 
he visits' bondage or affliction upon any race, who shall say that 
wrong is done to every indiviaual who is born unto the heri- 
tage T 

In the Institutes of Justinian^ lib, 1, tit. 3, Sec, 4, slaves .are 
said to become such in three ways, vie: by birth when the 
mother is a slave, by c^tivity in war, and by the voluntary 
sale of himself as a slave by a freeman above the age of twenty, 
for the sake of sharing the price. Sir Wm. Blackstone, 1 Com., 
423, quoted by Mr. Hargrave in a note to his argument, con- 
tends that all three, as origins of the right of slavery, are bbilt 
tpon false foundations. 

In respect to captives in war, " the conqueror, say the civil- 
ians, had a right to the life of the captive, and having spared 
that, has a right to deal with him as ne pleases. But it is an 
untrue position, when taken generally that by the law of nature 
or of nations, a man may kill his enemy ; he has only a right 
to kill him in particular cases; in cases of absolute necessity 
for self-defence ; and it in plain this absolute necessity did not 
exist, sinpe the victor did not actually kill him but made him 
prisoner. War is itself justifiable only on principles of self- 
preservation ; and, therefore, it gives no other right over pris- 
oners but merely to disable them from doing harm to as, by 
confining their persoi\s; much less can it give a right to kill, 
torture, abuse, plunder, or even to enslave an enemy when the 
war is over. Since, therefore, the right of making slaves by 
captivity depends upon a supposed right of slaughter, that foun- 
dation jailing the consequence drawn from it must £iil also." 
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Tbe reasoning here is insufficient. In the absence of any actual 
or asserted right by the law of nature or nations to kill the 
captives, may not the reduction of the whole race into slavery, 
or their absolute extermination be, under some circumstances, 
necessary to the security and peace of the enemy ; and if so, 
is not the former alternative the wiser and the more humane ? 
!Qut, may not the right to kill or to enslave have been mutually 
conceded to two contending countries? We waive the moral 
questioa, and. speak of the mutter of fact. May not under such 
a compact slavery have been established, a^d pei*petuated by 
descent after the light of civilization and Christianity has 
revealed to the contracting Parties the crime, if there was any, 
of the original compact ? But, by virtue of that compact,, cap- 
tives had been preserved, and the right of property fastened on 
them and their children. It might be conceded that the origir 
nal enslaving was wrong; and it would still leave a burthen 
upon Sir Wm. Blackstone, to maintain the unlawfulness of the 
existing institution. 

" It is said that slavery may begin jure civili when one .man 
sells himself to another. This, if only meant of contracts to 
eerve or work for another, is very Just; but, when applied ta 
strict slavery in the sense of the laws of old Rome or modem 
Barbary, is also impossible. Every sale implies a price, a quid 
pro quo — an equivalent given to the seller in lieu of what he 
transfers to the buyer; but what equivalent can be given for 
life and liberty, both of which (in absolute slavery) are held to 
be at the master's disposal ? His propei^ty also, the very price 
he seems to receive, devolves ipso facto to his master the instant 
he becomes his slave. In this case, thei'efore, the buyer gives 
nothing and the seller receives nothing; of what validity, then, 
can a sale be which destroys the veiy principles upon which all 
sales are founded V* To which Mr. Locke aads another kind of 
argument, the substance of which is, that a right of preserving 
life is unalienable; that freedom fk*om arbitrary power is essen- 
tial to the exercise of that right ; and, therefore, no man can 
by compact enslave himself. Locke on Gov., lib. 2, ch, 4. A 
still further objection is urged to slavery by compact : that, con- 
ceding a man's right to enslave himself, he has no right to 
enslave his children. To this we rc^ly, that it presents no 
moral difficulty. The parent is the natural guardian of the 
child, and from the position he occupies must, in a great raefts- 
ure, necessarily influence its destiny in life. The laws of Provi- 
dence expose it to the consequences of his acts, and the laws of 
all human societies authorise him to exercise an almost absolute 
control at that very period in which the career for good or ill is 
well-nigh invariably shaped. 

So far as the objections of Blackstone are cited, there is one 
conclusive reply. The law and common sense recognize execu- 
tory contracts, and such is the contract in question. The con- 
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sideration apon the one Bide, is perpetual service ; upon the 
other, perpetual support and sustenance for himself and his 
little ones. Would a dispassionate observer of the condition of 
the operatives in many European manufacturing establishments 
reckon such a contract a uniformly unwise one upon the part of 
the slave ? In reference to the power of the master over life, 
that we have shown is not a necessary element of the contraqt. 
The nVht to preserve life may be inalienable, and any assault 
upon that might be rightfully resisted in spite of any engage- 
ment, though the possibility of such assault might not invali- 
date the contract. But, might not an operative, dependent for 
life upon the scanty earnings of his own hands, and unable to 
obtain employment, with the immediate prospect of death by 
starvation staring him in the face, wisely judge it well to pur- 
chase exemption from immediate dissolution by submitting 
himself to the power of a master, whose known benevolence 
afforded a better guarantee against violence and cruelty than 
any legal restraint could ensure ? 

" Lastly, we are told that, besides these two ways by which 
slaves ^fiunt * or are acquired, they may also be hereditary * seur 
nascuatur '/ the children of acquired slaves are jure naturce, by a 
negative kind of birthright, slaves also. But this being built on 
two former rights, must fall together with them. If neither 
captivity nor the sale of one's self can by -the law of nature and 
reason reduce the parent to slavery, much less can they reduce 
the offspring.'' .The author has not fairly represented the 
argument upon which hereditary slavery is justified. The 
right to enslave the child need not be attributed to the power 
over the parent, acquired by the adverse fortune of war, or his 
voluntary compact. If so, it might extepd to children who 
bad attained adult age prior to the lo^s of liberty by the par^ 
ent. There is a much more impomng consideration which con- 
trols the destiny of the child than any act of his parent. If 
life be esteemed of more valtie than liberty — and the mass of 
mankind certainly so regard it — the hereditary bondman may 
well be content to compensate, with his service, the master to 
whose tender care and bounty he is indebted for the preserva- 
tion of life itself. Infancy and childhood exact attentfon and 
sustenance from others, and that attention and sustenance con- 
stitute a valuable consideration, upon which the obligation to 
T^fp&y may well be based. It will not do to say that slavery i8# 
a compensation ill-proportioned, to the original expenditure, for 
the opponents of slavery are accustomed to contend that the 
institution is unprofitable to the slave-holder. Be that as it 
may, the benefit to the slave is more than proportioned to the 
price at which he purchases it. " Give me liberty or give me 
death," is the honest sentiment of compai^tively few. The 
humblest slave who toils beneath the burning sun of the trop- 
ics, and the convict condemned to perpetual isolation f^om his 
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species, and the de^ading bondage of a life-long imprisonment, 
cling to life as instinctively and tenaciously as the most favored 
child of fortune. 

The original wrong to the parent in enslaving her, if con- 
ceded, may not necessarily alter the obligations of the child to 
the protector of its infancy and the preserver of its life : for 
the parent, though wrongfully enslaved in' the first instance, ' 
may devolve upon an innocent master, at a time or under cir- 
cumstances when the withdrawal of the protection of slavery^ 
at any subsequent period would be unavoidably diastrous. It' 
is the misfortune of the child, then, to be born of parents who 
cannot fulfil the obligations they have incurred. Ihe gift of 
life by its creator is accompanied by conditions which render 
its continuance Wd the enjoyment of liberty altogether incom- 
patible. 

It cannot be maintained that out of the consequences of a 
wrongful act rightful obligations may never arise. The immo- 
rality of privateering may be conceded, and yet the absolute 
right of property in the innocent and ignorant purchaser for 
value of the prize may not be called in question. My neighbor 
may have his property stolen from him, he may inciir a. rightful 
obligation to recompense me for replacing it. If it be a living 
animal and be left upon my premises, and I am necessarily sub- 
jected to expense in maintaining it before I discover the owner,- 
he may not reclaim it until he has satisfied me all charges. 

Writers who sustain the view we have been considering, class 
as the highest natural right the right to life. Is there not an 
inconsistency in assuming that a relation tending to secure 
and preserve that as inconsistent with another natural right. 
The carefully compiled statistics of slave-holding countries, 
establish the fact that the ratio of increase among slaves 
exceeds that among free laborers. The number of births is 
greater; the number of deaths in infancy and childhood is 
smaller. There must, surely, be some error in the reasoning 
which imputes to an institution — the effect of which is to pre- 
8ei*ve life and increase his species — a violation of the God- 
given rights of man. 

Br. Barnes, of Philadelphia, deduces an argument against the 
maintenance of slavery by the South, from the fact of the rapid 
increase of the slave population. He says : " The whites were 
to the slaves — 

In 1790. "" In 1840. 

North Carolina 2.80 to 1 1.97 to 1 

South Carolina. 1.31 to 1 79 to 1 

Georgia 1.76 to 1 1.44 to 1 

Tennessee 18.86 to 1 8.49 to 1 

Kentucky 6.16 to 1 3.23 to 1 

"From this it is apparent that, in spite of all the oppressions 
and cruelties of slavery, of all the sales that are effected, of all 
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tho removals to Liberia, and of all the removals by the escape of 
the slaves, there i« a regular gain of the slave population over 
the free in the slave-holding States. No oppression prevents it 
here more than it did in Egypt, end there can be no doubt 
whatever that, unless slavery shall be arrested in some way, the 
increase is so certain that the period is not far distant when, in 
all the slave states, the free whites will be far in the minority. 
At the first census -taken in 1790, in every slave state there was 
^a very large majority of whites. At the last census, in 1840^ 
the slaves outnumbered the whites in South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The tendency of this, from causes which it 
would he easy to state, can be arrested by nothing but emanci- 
pation." — Barnes on Slavery , Philadelphia^ 1846, p. 95. 

The foreign slave trade was suppressed in 1810, and since 
that date the increase of slaves in the United States has been 
purely a natural one. ^exas was annexed in 1844, and in 1850 
her slave popu^lation numbered 58,161. Perhaps some little 
deduction should be made on this account, but it is well known 
that a vast majority of the slaves held in the Kepublic of Texas 
were emigrants from the southern United States. We will 
allow, however, more than one-half, say 80,000, to cover her 
importations from other sources. In 1810, the slave population * 
of the United States was 1,191,364; in 1850, 3,204,313. In- 
crease in forty years, 2,012,949 ; or, allowing for Texas, 
1,982,949 — ^a ratio of more than 166 per cent. In the same 
time, the ft*ee negro population has increased from 186,446 to 
434,495— 248,049— a ratio of more than 133 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the accretion of the latter class, at the expense of the 
former, the increase is much less. In the same time, the white 
population has increased from 5,862,004 to 19,553,068 — an 
accession of 13^691,064 (a large portion of which was due to 
foreign emigration) — a ratio of 233 per cent.* From 1840 to 
1850, the slave population increased from 2,487,455 to 3,204,313, 
an accession of 716,858— and deducting 30,000 for Texas, we 
have, as the natural increase of ten years, 686,858, or 27.61 per 
cent. During the same decade, the free negroes increased less 
than half as rapidly, i. e., 12.47 per cent.— from 386,303 to 
434,495. The white population increased in the same decade 
from 14,195,695 to 19,553.068—5,357,373. The number of pas- 
sengers arriving during the same decade from abroad were 
1,397,350. The number who returned 6ould scarcely exceed, 
we suppose, the additions derived from Texas, California, etc., 
and of emigrants failing to register themselves. Deducting 
this number from the decennial increase, the natural increase of 
white Americans appears to be 3,960,023 — a ratio of 27.89 per 
cent. — a fraction greater than the slave increase. 

Massachusetts is generally commeiided as a model for the 
imitation of the Southern states^ and the psendo philanthropy 
^f abolition pervades, perhaps, more extensively her people than 
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those of any of her sister states. We have taken some trouble 
to make an examination and calculation from the census of 
1860, not having access to that of I860, comparing the relative 
number of births and deaths, and consequent rate of natural 
increase among her entire white population, with that of the 
slaves of the South. We take the whole slave population of 
the United States into consideration in one view, and that of 
the States of Virginia and Mississippi severally, as representa- 
tives of the border and Gulf states : 

BsKB Population. Slavs Populatiom. 

U, S. Mom; Unit. St, Virga, Jfitt. 

Population 19,987,573 994,504. . . .3,204,287 472,528 309,878 

Births 23,102 80,609 11,155 7,399 

D«fttha...: 272,929 19,404.... 52,504 8,451 5,347 

Arin. Increase 3,788.... 28,105 2,704 2,052 

Dec. Increase .- 37,880 281,050 27,040 20,520 

Rat. of Dee. Increase 3.81 p.o 8.77 p.c. ' 6.72 p.c. 6.62 p.o. 

Rat. of Deaths to Births '.«. 83.66 p.o 66.13 p.o. 74.86 p.o. 72.26 p.c. 

Bat. of Deaths to Pop'n 136 p.o. 1.95 px 1.63 p.o. 1.78 p.o. 1.72 p.c. 

Rat of Births to Pop'n 2.33 p.c. . . . 2.51 p.c. 2.36 pio. 2.38 p.o. 

It thus appears that, while the ratio of birtbs is nearly equal, 
an immense disproportion exists in regard to deaths — making 
the i::atio of natural increase of the entire white population of 
Massachusetts less than balf that existing among the slaves of 
the South. If we could compare the statistics of tier laboring 
class, we would find the disproportion of course much Jjreater^ 
and still more perceptible would be a contrast of the slave and 
free negro statistics. These figures indicate very clearly that 
the great natural right of life is certainly not imperilled seri- 
ously by a loss of liberty on the part of the negro. 

Captivity in war has been most generally assigned as the 
origin of the institution, but its existence ante-dating. legisla- 
tion, the problem has been one prolific rather of curious spec- 
ulation than susceptible of any satisfactory solution. Lord 
Coke says: ^^ Fiunt etiam servi liberi homines, captivitate de jtire 
aentiurtiy and not by the law of nature, as from the time of 
Noah's flood forward,, in which time all things were common to 
all, and free to all men alike, and lived under the law natural ; 
and, by g[iultiplication of people, and making proper and pri- 
vate those things which were common, arose battles. And 
then it was ordained by constitution of nations (i. e., by the 
tacit consent of civilized nations), that none should kill another, 
but that he that was taken in battle should remain bond to his 
taker for ever, and to do with him and all that should come of 
him his- will and pleasure, as with his beast, or any other chat- 
tel, to give or to sell or to kill ; and, after it was ordained for 
the cruelty of some lords that none should kill them, and that 
the life and members of them as well as of freemen .were in 
the hands and protection of kings, and that he that killed his 
villain should have the same judgment as if he had killed & 
freeman.— 1 TAo. Co. LiU.y 403. / 
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Mitford, in his History of Greece, ascribes the origin ' of 
slavery to the same cause, and commends it as a beneficent 
improvement upon former customs. "When warlike people, 
emerging from the savage state, first .fiet about agriculture, the 
idea of sparing the lives of prisoners, on condition of their 
becoming useful to the conquerors by labor, was an obvious 
improvement upon the practice of former times, when con- 
quered enemies were constantly put to death — not from a spirit 
of cruelty but from necessity, for the conquerors were unable 
to maintain them in captivity, and dared not set them free. 
Slavery thus established, it is easy to conceive how it would 
increase. In infent societies J^abor cannot be hired, because all 
can employ themselves in their own concerns." — 1 Mitf. (rreece, 
SMjCh. vi, sec. i. 

It is quite as natural and probable, however, to suppose that 
the relation of ipaster and slave was, in the early ages of the 
world, established by mutual consent. The surrender of nom- 
inal liberty by the weak and delicate for the protection of the 
strong and powerful, in an age when brute force was the uni- 
versal measure of individual right, would not seem to have 
been necessarily an unwise exercise of discretion. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison thinks it would not. "The universality, of slavery 
in the early ages of mankind," he regards as "a certain indi- 
cation that it m unavoidable, from the circumstances in which 
the human race is everywhere placed in the first stages of so- 
ciety. • Where capital is unknown, property insecure, and vio-* 
lonce universal, there is no security for the lower classes but in 
the protection of their superiors; and the sole condition on 
which that can be obtained is that of slavery. Property in 
the person and labor of the poor is the only inducement which 
can DC held out to the opulent ta take them under their protec- 
tion. Compulsion is the only power which can render labor 
general in the many ages which must precede the influence of 
the artificial wants, or a general taste for its fruits. Humanity, 
justice and policy, so powerful in civilized ages, are then un- 
known, and the sufferings of the destitute are as much disre- 
garded as those or the lower animals. If they belonged to 
no lord, they would speedily fall a prey to famine or violence. 
How miseraole soever the condition of slaves may be in those 
unruly times, they are incomparably better off than they would 
have been if they had incurred the destitution of freedom," — 
1 Alison*8 Europe — Introduction, 20. 

In more enlightened ages, the condition of the laboring 
classes has been such as to induce in many the desire to en- 
slave themselves. So many applications were submitted to the 
legislatures of the Southern states by free negroes for permis- 
sion to return to^ slavery, that in some of the states a general 
act has been passed prescribing the forms necessary to be fol- 
lowed, in*order for a free negro to obtain the authority from 
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court to enslave himself; and instances of voluntary enslave- 
ment, under the operation- of this law, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Eeference to the Virginia statute Sess. Acts, 1855-6, p. 
37, ch. 46, will ^how that ev^ery precaution is adopted to secure 
the deliberate and well-considered election of the negro. 

Hume tells us that the practice of selling themselves and 
children was always the practice among the old Germans, and x 
was continued by the* Anglo-Saxons (1 Hume, Ajpp, 1, p. 163); 
and Dr. Lingard , recites, as one of the sources of Anglo-Saxon 
slavery, the voluntary enslavement of free born Saxons to es- 
cape the horrors of want. 1 Lingard^ 235, ch. vL 

G-ibbon, in his Decline and Fall, says that "the subjects of 
the Merovingian kings might alienate their personal freedom ; 
and this act of legal suicide, which was familiarly practised, is 
expressed in terms most disgrac^ul and afflicting to the dig- 
nity of human- nature. The example of the poor who pur- 
chased life by the sacrifice of all ,that can render life desirable, 
was gradiially imitated by the feeble and the devout, who, in 
times of public disorder, pusillanimously crowded to shelter 
themselves Under the battlements of a powerful chief, and 
around the shrine of a popular saint. Their submission wias 
accepted by these temporal or spiritual patrons; and the hasty 
transaction irrecoveraoly fixed their own condition and that of 
their latest posterity." 2 Gibbon, 426, chap. xxxviiL \ 

The commonly acccfpted views upon this subject have been 
boldly and philosophically assailed by Mr. Fitzhugh, of Vir- 
ginia, in a recent work entitled ^'^Sociology for the South." "It 
is true," he says, " that ancient peoples made slaves of the van- 
quished, but it is also true that in all instances we find slavery 
pre-e:iisting in botll the conquering and conquered nation. 
The word *servus' is said to derive its origin from the fact that 
prisoners of war, who were made slaves, were saved or pre- 
served from death thereby ; their lives being, according to the 
law of nations, as then understood, forfeited to the victor. 
The Chinese every day sell themselves to each Q^her to * save 
or preserve ' themselves from want, hunger, and death. Such 
indtaTices, no* doubt, were of daily occurrence in all ancient 
societies, and the word / servus ' may have as well originated 
from this SQcial practice as from the practices of war. We do 
not think history will sustain the theory that, even in the caee 
of war, it was the mere saving of life that originated the term. 
Conquerors in feudal times we know, and probably in all times, 
parcelled out the conquered territory, both the lands and the 
people, to inferior chieftains, whose interest and duty it became 
to preserve lands, fruits, crops, houses and inhabitants, from 
the cruel rapine, waste, pillage and oppression of the common 
soldiers. It is the interest of victors not to destroy what they 
have vanquished; and history shows that their usages have con- 
formed to their interests. We deem this definition of the origin 
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of slavery by war more consistent with history and humanity 
than the usaal one that the mere lifer of the prisoner was saved 
— hence he* was dalled 'servus.*" P. 100. ^ 

But whatever may have been the origin of the institution, it 
is universally conceded to have had existence in very remote 
antiquity. Lord Coke assumes it to have existed in the person 
of Canaan, the son 'of Ham (1 Tho. Co, Lift., 404); but this is 
not very apparent from the Mosaic record. The curser pro- 
nounced upon Canaan, in Genesis ix, 25-27, may have been 
generic, not personal, and need not have been fulfilled for 
many years subsequent to* his death. But there seems no rea- 
sonable ground to doubt that the institution existed in the days 
and in the household of Abraham. See Ghmesis xii, 5, 16. 

The existence of slavery among the Hebrews is apparent 
throughout the whole Biblioal record, from the days of Moses 
to those of our Saviour. See Matthew xxviy 51.* *' Behold, one 
of them which were with Jqsus stretched oul his hand aiMl 
drew his sword, and Btruck the servant ((JouXov) of the high 
priest." Also Matt, viii, 5-14 ; Luke vii, 2-10 ; xix, 12-16, etc., 
etc. Fletcher on Slavery, 117-172. Dr. Cooper, in his notes 
ufon Justinian, says : " Slaverv among the Jews took place ' 

**1. When a man sold himself through poverty. Lev. xxv, 39. 

"2. When a father sold his children. JSx. xxi, 7. 
* "3. When creditors seized and sold their insolvent debtors 
or their children. ■ 2 Kings tv, I. ^ ' 

" 4. A thief was sold when he could not pay his fine. Ex, 
xxii, 3, 4. 

" 5. Prisoners of war. ' 

"6. A Hebrew slave ransomed from' a Gentile might be sold 
to another Hebrew by his master. 

"But the Hebrews were slaves to the Hebrews only for six 
years, or until the Sabbatical Jubilee. Ex. xxi, 2. If the slave 
married, however, he could not take away with him his wife 
and children, which belonged to the master. Ex, arm", 4. If, 
from attachnxent to the family, the slave refused to be freed at 
the end of six years, or at the Sabbatical Jubilee, then his 
master might bore his ears with an awl before the magistrate, 
and the slave became bound for. life. The Hebrew slarves werd 
treated more* as hired servants by the Jews. Not so the bond- 
nxen procured from amonff the heathen. • But even from the 
heathen, they were forbidden to acquire a slave by stealth. 
See Leviticus xxi and xxv'' — Cooper's Just.y 410. 
>^Ko authoritv is giv^n for the declaration that prisoners of 
war were reduced into slavery, and the position h^s been 
denied. See, however, for abundant confirmation, Numbers 
xxxiy and Deut. xx, 10-16, compared with xxif 10-15, as cited 
in Fletcher on Slavery, 121-125. 

The rule of the civil law, that the children inherited the 
stat^is of the mother and not of the father, would seem to have 
prevailed among the Hebrews. Ex. xxiy 4. 
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These reft^penoes eBtablish that the Pentateuch recognized 
each of the thi^ae several sources of slavery recited in Justinian 
as legitimate means by which the Hebrews might acquire prop- 
erty in slaves. 

The idea suggested by the Bishop of •St. Asaph's, that there 
was really no hereditary slavery for life among the Hebrews, 
because at the year of jubilee all slaves were emancipated, is suf- 
ficiently answered by a perusal of the 25th chapter of Leviticus — 
especially verses 89-46 inclusive. The. year of jubilee was the 
vear of emancipation for all Hebrews held as slaves ; but the 
heathen captives held as slaves enjoyed no such privilege. The 
Hebrews were not, it is true, permitted to enslave their own 
brethren " as bondmen for ever," but there was abundant war- 
rant to make hereditary bondmen of the heathen. *• They 
might purchase bondmen of the heathen nations that were 
round about them, or of those strangers that sojourned among 
them (excepting of those seven nations that were to be de- 
stroyed), and might claim a dominion over them, and entail 
them upon their liajnilies as an inheritance, for the year of jubi- 
lee should give no discharge to them/' Henry* 8 Commentary 
Leviticus, ch, 25, v. 44-46. • 

We find mention of slavery as ah extensively existing insti- 
tution, in the earliest records' of Grecian history. Mitford 
tells ua that ** tradition in Herodotus' age preserved 'memory of 
the time when slavery was unknown- in* Greece : but before. 
Homer, slaveei were very numerous." — 1 Mitford' 8 History of 
Greece, ch. 6, sec. 4, p. 317. Chancellor Kent mentions that *< a 
vast majority of the people of ancient Greece were in a state of 
absolute and severe slavery;" and upon the authority of/ Mit- 
ford, 1 vol. p. 316, adds that at- one period in the history of 
Athens, " the disproportion between freemen and slaves was 
nearly in the ratio of 30,000 to 400,000." 2 Kenfs Com., 249. 

" Slavery was not only established by law, but held india- 
pensable in every Grecian republic ; but in the several republics 
the condition of slaves varied. The most remarkable difierence, 
and the most important and yet the least noticed among 
ancient and modern writers, is <'that in some of them the 
slaves were purchased barbarians — in some they were mordlly 
the descendants of subdued Greeks. All the Lacedq^monian 
slaves appear to have been of the latter kind. There are dif- 
ferent accounts of the origin of those miserable men, who were 
distinguished from all other slaves by name as by condition. 
The most received is that Helos, whether an Arcadian town or 
a rebellious dependance of Lacedsmon, is not agreed — being 
taken by Soils, son of Procles. The fnhabitants were, accord- 
ing to the practice of the times, reduced to slaver}'^, and were 
dispersed in such numbers over Laeonia that the name of Helot 
prevailed in that country as synonymous with slave. It ap- 
pears, however, probable that the LacedsBmonians, as perhaps 
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all the Peloponnesian Dorians, had slaves of GreoiHn race hefore 
the reign of Sous : and we know that after it they reduced 
numbers of Greeks to that miserable state/' IMitford'a Greece^ 
chap'. 6, sec. 2, p. 247. 

Slavery among the Bomans, to a late period in their history, 
appeared in the severest form. . The repeated successes which 
attended their warfare upon surrounding barbarians, placed 
•continually in their power innumerable captives, who were, 
according to the then, universally recoj^nized laws of war, 
reduced into slavery. Being, for the most part, active, robust 
and warlike men, self-protection required vpon the part of the 
master unsleeping vigilance, accompanied by the l«gal author- 
ity to punish with instant severity. To this cause, doubtless, 
may be ascribed the harshness of Eoman slavery, especially 
the Jurisdiction of life and death, which was unquestionably ac- 
corded to the master up to the time of Claudius, the successor 
of Caligula (1 Gibbon, ch, 11, |>. 25), when, probably, all the 
slaves then in the empire had been tutored into unresisting 
submission through generations of bondage. Dr. Taylor in BL 
Civ. Ldw, 429, cited m Copper's Just., 411, says : " They had no 
head in the state ; no name, titie or riegister ; they were not 
capable of being injured ; rior could they take by purchase or 
descent; they had no h^ir^, and, therefore, could make no will; 
exclusive of what wa^ called their peculium, whatever they ac^ 
quired was their masters' ; they could not plead nor be pleade'd 
lor, but were excluded from all civil concerns whatever ; they 
could not claim the indulgence of absence respublica causa ; they 
were not entitled to the rights and considerations of matri- 
mony, and, therefore, had no relief in case of adultery; nor 
were they proper objects of cognation Or affinity, but of quasi- 
c<»gnation only ; they could be sold, transferred or pawned as 
goods or personal estate, for goods they were, and as su«h were 
esteemed ; they might be tortured for evidence, punished at dis- 
cretion of their lord, or even put to death by his authority; 
together with many other civil incapacities, which I have not 
room to enumerate." 

Of the rigor of the laws and the severity with which they 
wefe executed, we are furnished with a striking illustration iiri 
one of Cicero's orations against YeiTcs; It seems that there 
was an edict in Sicily, promulgated by an early prstor, that no 
slave should ever be seen with a weapon. When Lucius Donu- 
taus was prsetor an immense boar was slain, and brought to 
him. Upon enquiry, he learned that it had been slain by k 
slave, and immediately had him summoned into his presence. 
Upon the appearance of the slave, in reply to the question of 
the prsBtor, he stated that he had killed the animal with a hunt^ 
ing-spear. Whereupon, he was ordered to be crucified, and the 
order was instantly executed. " This may appear harsh," said 
the orator; ^< I. say nothing either way. All that I understand 
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from the story is; that Donutius preferred to appear cruel in 
punishing to-seeming negligent in overlooking offences." 

The Homan slaves were not, however, confined to the menial 
occupations of life. Many of them were educated expensively, 
and instrticted in the arts and sciences. We are told that not a 
few of the physicians were slaves, and thai almost every pro- 
fession, either .liberal or mechanical^ numbered slaves among 
them. 1 Gibb(mych.n,fp,26. '• . 



AEX. n.^'SOUTHSSN 80CIBTY ASD BBIII8H CUTICCk 
The following remarks were written many years ago. Time 
has confirmed their truth, and is about to vindicjtte th^ charac- 
ter of the social institutions they defended. When this essay 
was first penned, socialism was intriguing in France foAiew 
revolutions, that that beautiful lai^d might once more be made a 
slaughter-house of all th^t was good, noble and intellectual, and 
that the base, like the Greeks, might apotheosixe their unnat- 
ural envy into a «6rt of Nemesis, and who would -ostratjize 
virtue, manners and education. In England, the apostolic lights 
of Exeter Hall were burning with an ominous glare, that indi- 
cated a social explosion among the nations. A specious philan- 
thropy that made treason a virtue and patriotism a crime, was 
fashionable in the most elegant circles of England. Young 
ladies wept over the imaginary wrongs of the ^ve; the poets 
vindicated their woes in verse and music, and politicians found 
a new and profitable subject for Phillipic eloquence. Members 
of an Eifglish Parliament so forgot their dignity as to cross the 
Atlantic, and pander to the morbid fancies of uni^asonable 
fanatics. English authors so forgot their glory as to prostitute 
their genius in instigating those who were once our brothers to 
the wholesale murder of a chivalrous nation, in that dastardly 
manner where^sleepj and night, and unvigilant innocence, took 
away the opportunity for resistance. The tide of emancipation 
ran high. The nations of the earth seemed banded in one 
fanatic orus^de against our liberties, and Southern patience 
and forbearance, and devotion to the constitution her own 
fathers made, ^nd her noblest son «o pathetically exhorted her 
to maintain, were stigmatized as but the evidences of cowardice 
and the effeminacy of gorrupt voli)f>tuaries. The tide ran high, 
and buoyed into a magic popularity the worthless ravings of a 
Mrs. Stowe-*-a malignant spy, who hunted amidst the hospitali- 
ties of Southern homes fbr the materials of which she ibrmed 
her hideous fiction. On* that tide of sympathy, Mr. Dickens 
floated in Northern society. 

There has been no greater source of ill-feeling or of deeper 
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regret than the silly habit of trans- Atlantic authors, easing their 
spleen by unjust csriticisms on our social institutions. • Our 
statesmen have been laughed at because they were not dancing- 
masters as well as diplomats 5 our authors have been ridiculed 
because they were too timid, too awkward, or too conscientious 
to turn a pretty compliment to please % lady of fashion and set 
the parlor in a laugh. Our ministers have been termed ascetic, 
because they wear white cravats and reftise to guzzle wine and 
corrode their stomachs with dyspeptic viands at midnight sup- 
pers. Our institution of slavery, the most humane system by 
which bigoted ignorance was ever restrained from destroying 
the liberties it was unfit to enjoy, aiid the only one by which 
the heathen could be effectually civiliised — the very granite base 
of modern commercial prosperity — ^is satirized,- not with wit, 
but the most malignant slander that fanaticism could forge. 
On the other hand, there has been much recrimjnation that 
mi^ht have been spared. It is our duty to look on the censui'o 
of K>jftgn peoples as arising (as it does) from a narrow-minded , 
envy and jealousy, to say nothing of the political reasons* ^o 
* weapon is so effective in warding .off. malicious attacks as a 
reserved silence and cold dignity. . Mr. Dickens is the most' 
importanUenemy that has abused us. He has hardly honored 
himself or enhanced his fame by the unjust assault he has made 
on our people. His "Notes'* are certainly most unfavorable 
records of his temper; and the gross insult he put upon the peo- 
ple who entertained him with such hospitality, is' hardly a fair 
requital of their kindness. f . 

We cannot reconcile ourselves to the idea that it is becoming 
a gentleman to <^riticise either the manners or entertainment of 
a host, especially where that host has exercised all the inge- 
nuity and courtesy of his nature to please. Mr. Dickens makes 
comparisotis (of course unfavorable to us) betwaeen the higher 
ckiBsee of English society and the higher classes of America ; 
and ecems much put out because he does not meet a Uppish 
cockney or royal dandy in every stage-driver, in every hotel- 
keeper, in every author and senator whom he met. But Mr. 
Dickers should have remembered that he was in a republic, and 
that dancing and bowing, smiling, and uttering pretty compli- 
ments, though graceful accomplishments, are not so professional 
as in Europe. Perhaps, if you give our countrymen entailed 
estates, yielding kingly incomes, their descendants, having 
nothing to do^, mighty in .the course of time, so degenerate as to 
be* born with natural instincts like the setter, with a passion for 
gaming and drinking, and for kids, jewelry, and gold lace, that 
would rob the other s«x of one of their most becoming and 
immemorial prerogatives. We might have " emperor foun- 
tains/' hurling their waters so high as to be dangerous to play 
them in airy weather^ and too troublesome then unless a king 
was about. We might have our tropics under glasS; and ride 
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in a coach and four, bowling along the smooth avenues of palms 
and bananas; but, as we have no entailments, the realities of 
England must at present .bo the ideals of America. Aggregated 
capital will some day make all those things for the common 
pleasure. The youth of an American is generally passed, in 
toilsonae indepfendence and manly virtue, in a home blessed 
with piety and filial affection, which is not lessened by that 
hateful envy. and covetousness engendered among the younger 
members of a family by the cruel law of .primogeniture. The 
morning of this life is spent in cheerful labor; their manhood in 
the ease of wealth and dignity of honor that the applause of ati 
approving country confers. His hands may be rough, his mo- 
tions angular, his conversation common-place — but a sincere 
nature and generous heaf t redeems his deficiencies. ■" But the 
church !" " Aye, the church !" You have no established niinistry 
in America. Your clergymen are mostly didsenters, and they 
have stained the white Tioliness of the church with the spatter 
from the political Slough. .A portion of the charge is true, but 
is only another evidence of our author's indirection. The fault 
charged attached solely to his friends and sympathizets at the 
North. It is certainly true, that we have no fat) lazy bishops, 
in ridiculous little red caps, like the head-dresses- of dancing 
girls, and with long gowns and robes, more becoming the pomp 
of a* theatrical than a religious character. W^ have no deacons 
and rectors and archbishops, enjoying fine salaries that were 
extorted from a poor congi*egation. We hate socialism, but we 
h^te no less a p&rasitical aristocracy that saps a nation of all 
vitality, and priestly caste who in tl^p morning denounce the 
thedtreii and the iniquities of the world, and go to see the 
" School for Scandal" at night. Although we are n6t faultless, 
we thank Heaven we are free from this expensive pomp of a 
privileged- order. The money our people distribute among their 
ministers for charitable purposes is not a tribute of force, but 
the measure of the interest they feel in the advancement of 
Christianity. They are sincere in their religious professions,- 
and manage to worship God and enjoy life without resorting 
to gaming tables or theatres. 

Mr. Dickens is^one of the leaders of an aspiring class of fan- 
atics, that infests both England and America. The home por- 
tion of these imitate everything of an English appearance, 
with a ijotion that by assuming the style and costume of lords 
they become lords. We do not object to copying the good and 
beautiful of British life : for in no country has civilization 
reached such a perfectioh, if we except the single item — form 
of government. But Northern men have, unfortunately, mim- 
icked the bad as well as the good. The cut of his lordship's 
coat, the curl of the noble locks, the dramatic position milord 
falls into when surprised, his nonchalance and dandyism, are all 
elaborately copied. We imagine Mr. Dickens and his compeers 
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are- thoroagbly yersed in the art of j^arning up their noses at 
things better th?tn their's, and persons far J,heir superiors. We 
have no doubt he is aoeomplisbed in the expression of fashion- 
able apathy, in the arrangement of his hair in the classical . 
dhape and that best exhibits the intellectuale of the head, aiid 
in those minor details of dress that set off the- fine points of 
form and hides awkwardaess. At least, report makes him a 
hero in the practice of the toilet and in the art ,of manners. 
These, too, i^e could n.ot object to, if there was enough abandon 
to convince one that there was some honest naturalness and no 
affectation* 

This class, of which we speak, are distinguished for a pro- 
found igncrrance of certain tnings of which they have a politj- 
cal horror, and their prejudices are impenetrable to conviction. 
They a^ume, with all the dignity ana authority of an oracle, 
that Southern men are cruel and slovenly, filtl^ in domestic 
life, awkward in society, coarse in conversation, understanding 
nothing, 'and wishing to understand nothing i>ut how to lash a 
weeping slave, qr to teach childhood's innocent^ lips to lisp 
curses against its nurses in its earliest speech. ** Yes V* ex- 
claims Mr. Dickens, " mothers •silence the cry of their children 
by making .whips to lash young negroes. Rasters, ehraged 
w^ith wine, lop off the ears and noses of negroes, and handcuff 
them with huge chains." But,, most wonderful of aU, the slaves 
run away with these iron attachments^ and the master adver- 
tises sucn a slave, ♦* with an iron yoke around his head or an 
iron fetter on his ib6t.'' To read this we imagine we are • 

Jcrusinjg a description of Boman or Spartan slavenr, where 
umanity to an inferior was considered unmanly. Criminals 
are treated thfs way in all countries, as they deserve to b^^ but 
to say this is the usual manner of using Southern slaves is 
untrue. Mr. Dickens is guilty, in the above quotation, either 
of distorting facts for the purpose of slander, of an out and out 
falsehood, or has been most mercilessly imposed on by Southern 
wags. If none of these, his vanity has led him to be witty and 
into misrepresentation at the expense of principle. We would 
hardly wisn to charge him with the two first j for we believe 
an honest and humane heart lies beneath the crust of vanity 
an(i dandv^m that hides the man. If credulity is the reason, 
we only lament that so much genius should possess so much 
weakness. If the last aocAsation holds, it is painful to see how 
a, great intellect and noble heart can be debased by a passion 
for making sensatioiiis. What appearance of truth would Mr. 
Dickens perceive in the following parapbi'ase of bis language : 
"English mothers silence the cry of their babies by dosing 
them with sufficient quantities of alum to contract the vocal 
organs and preclude a natural utterance." The consequence of 
this is, a faint, smothered scream is heard beneath their clothes, 
the voice beiixg turned the wrong way. This, however, is 
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always remedied by a summary spankiftg. The older boys are 
immediately silented by exclaiming : " Bonaparte is coming !" 
"English lords, enraged with wine, oarve off the ears and noses 
of their servants, and frequently murder them to have a philo- 
sophical contemplation of their dying agonies. It gives them 
a fine opportunity to study thq ^ourious appearances' of the 
last momentSj thereby enriching science with new discoveries. 
Servants are always compelled to kneel pr hide themselves 
when his lordship passes.. A ^ight.that made my blood boil 
with all manner of indignation, was to see a poor fellow jump 
out of a window from an entry where there was no room to 
kneel. Instead of hidinjj himself, he drowned himself by fall- 
ing into a horse-pond. The young lords also hurl dinner-plntes 
of gold, studdo.d with jewels, and bottles of wine, at the heads 
of their servants, when there is a ridiculous scramble for the 
pearls and rubies among those who do not get broken crowns. 
Meanwhile, the young lords roll in ecstacics of laughter at the 
sight, and clap their hands, and cry: 'Bully! Dem foinny, 
Tom !' Besides this, I ha^e seen the Prince of Wales pour hot 
gravy ii) the Lord Chamberlain's bosom and his other servants', 
and yet the 'servants never run away; because, without the 
recommendation of a prince or lord, they woirtd starve. Besides 
this; puerile displays of passion are considered indispensable to 
an accomplished gentleman." This picture is partly true in 
individual cases, and quite as susceptible of proof as the other. 
But both ai-e sufficiently absurd, and Should hardly ertianate as 
anything serious from the most childish and petulent old 
woman. ^ 

In regard to American society, notwithstanding the rough 
manner in which our youth are generally brought up, the most 
polished ladies and gentlemen this side of the Atlantic reside 
m the Southern stated; and, on an average, there is more classi- 
cal education and more courtly cultivation in Southern than ia 
Northern society. Working worse than slaves in factories, 
from childhood to maturity, is hardly the proper means by 
which to develop the graces of either bodv or character. We 
do not censure the operatives for this, but the hypocritical 
masters who wish to reform — but to reform at other people's 
expense, and afar off, and "are too mean to be liberal to the 
Wretched class of persons they employ. , 

The Southern lady or gentleman born in wealth, and always 
on terms of intimacy with the learned and distinguished, is 
quite as polished in all that relates to society, and quite as 
chaste in all that relates tor domestic life as any prince or anv 
queen in Europe. Poor or Wealthy, if intelligent, they are wel- 
comed in the best society, and enjoy all the opportunities of re- 
finement. Besides, grace, beauty, vivacity and courtesy are 
indiffcnouft in a southern climate, just as the rich plumage of 
tropical birds or the splendid flowers and fragrance of tropical 
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woods. Mr. Dickons must have fallen in with the flash popula- 
tion and city rowdies, and not with the polished, hospitable 
and intellectual society, for which the South has been justly 
distinguished since the days of seventy-six. Such slanders 
should be spared against a people wbo have furnished pretty 
much all the orators and statesmen of which the United States 
could boast, and nearly all the military chiefs that made that 
nation respected' and celebrated. We hardly think that New 
England or New York would have successfully asserted their 
independence without the aid of Soutlfern courage «nd intel- 
lect. The last sentence of Mr. Dickens' statenlent is absuFd, 
and vitiates all that precedes. The fetters and 'fton yokes are 
represented as marks through which a slave is recogniaed 
when he runs away, and are used for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any escapes. This hardly requires an answer. 

It must be Oi stolid master who imagint^s that a slave is igno- 
rant of the existence of files, or how they should be appTi^. 
We might quote numerous examples of absurd and malignant 
statements, but we forbear to expose more than is necessaiy of 
the weakness that sullies so much genius. We are indifferent 
as to what opinion other people may have cf the social or po- 
litical bearing of .our institutions, but we do demand that facts 
themselves shall be truthfully tpld. We are oply sorry that 
Mr. Dickens has allowed himself — ianocently or ^otherwise — to 
write falsehoods, wh*ich outrage decency, *and which, we fear, 
are destined to hand- him down to, posterity as onp who wrote 
more for money and popularity than for fame or civilization. 
Ho has written too much to make his name immortal ; he has 
written too falsely, in many instances, to benefit mankind. 
• The English novelist, unfortunately, fell in with a cliquy of 
toadies and professional philanthropists, who make ft profitable 
trade by simulating the noblest of virtues — the love of man — 
and who are always prepared to furnish anti-slavery meetings 
to order witl\ neatness and despatch, groans, tears and billings- 
gate, white cravats and disconsolate faces, and sobs and bou- 
quets for the orators who are bitterest and most blasphemous. 
Of course, Mr. Dickens was a lion, and threw pretty compli- 
ments to the greedy vanity of his godly friends. 

Such men are the bane of all republics. Tbey are the JiVchi- 
tects of all treason, and the constant fomenters of rebellioa. 
They wind, with prophetic instinct, the tainted air of revolu- 
tion, long before the birth of the agitation from which it is to 
spring. They plotted, with cold and devilish deliberation, the 
destruction of the Grand Republic, and, to thfe crime of trea- 
son added the contemplated villainy of murder and assassina* 
tion, on a scale that Catherine de Medici might have envied. 
And out of all this- they calmly calculated their share of pecu- 
niary aggrandizement. Robespierre can no longer claim to be 
the prince of monsters. He were an eagle white in purity to 
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these Toracioits vultures that longed to grace the bloody surge 
of a servile revolution. Licentious pirates, they have cloaked 
their infamous intentions beneath a guise of patriotism, and, 
with meanness and tyranny masked under the divine smiles of 
philanthropy, they have allured men to their destruction. We 
deliberately ^d earnestly - maintain that men like Sumner, 
Hale and Greeley, are guilty df the most awful of conspiracies 
against the liberty and happiness of mankind ; and if there is 
a God who listens to the prayers of the oppressed nations, no 
expiation of the " one sin" that damns beyond ho^e, can con- 
oiliate Hjs mercy or soften His vengeance. 

They are men of parts, but parts devoted to a false cause. 
They overturned the best government the world has yet seen, 
because it did not harmonizp with their ascetic philosophy. 
They wished a reconstruction of the republic on some ideil 
plan, that presupposed human nature angelic. In them the 
extreme of virtue is maddened into the extreme of crime, illuV 
trft^ng the ma'xim that all truth and honor lie iu. temper- 
ance. Fof th§ honor of our race, -^e could wish 'that we had 
some better reason than that of jsharity to say that they were 
ignorant of history, and children • in the knowledge of the 
world who innocently erred ; but the ears of the fool and the 
cloven foot of the knaye flaunt oiit too evidently frdin the sweet 
majesty of the simple and holy semblance of the lion of the 
Lord. Their infidelity renounces Christianity, th^ir Atheism 
insults the Deity, and their arrogance installs themselves as 
apostles in the place of Christ, because Christ omitted to 
denounce slavery as a compact with hell. Such, then, must 
have bfeen the character of the men with whom Mr. Dickens 
entrusted himself on his arrival. '• We doubt not Mr. Dickens 
was feted in a princely style, and feasted on the most delicate 
wines and choice via^^ds. Of, course, he was honore<l with the 
devoted attentions of the gentlemen and the kisses of the fair. 
No doubt he was besieged with the agonizing sighs of old spin- 
sters, and ogled with tne dying-calf look of tender reproach by 
chaste prudes who thought it would be a deliglitful thing one 
day to surprise their staid lords with a saucy poet or dashing 
novelist, and make him think the brains of the JBrowns had not 
run out. Bossibly but for this petting, the North would have 
been treated more gratefully by the author, and Southern insti- 
tutions might have been pictured more favorably. As it is, Mr. 
Dickens complains of the utter want of an aristocracy at the 
North, and of the plebeian manners- of that people, while he 
q[»eaks contemptuously of a " clique of aristocratic pretenders" 
in the South. This charge we will not trouble ourselves with 
1^ refutation of, as regards the North; but as applied to the 
South, it is absurd. If Mr. Dickens means by aristocracy a 
privileged order, we agree with him perfectly; but if he means 
accomplished and educated people, he would bQ at no trouble 

y 
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to find his superiora in that respect m etery wetAthj oonnty in 
the South. As we have before said,, and will again eay, we 
have many distinguished persons in* our country who are rough 
in their manners- apd too uncouth to please the ladies— but this 
is eccentricity. Mr. Dickens .might have found among our 
Southern planters >a society with a« much polish and learning, 
and with as much genius and beauty, a^ any of which his own 
country could boast. Is it not a slander upon the Wirts, the 
Kutledges, the Legarefe, the princely Lady Washington, tlie 
Fairfaxes, the Madisons and Ulays, to say wb hat^e no geniua 
or refinement. The natural eifeot of fingiish climate and iso- 
lation is to make men boors.' The natural effect of the South- 
ern climate is to make men gentlemen. There, art has oome to 
the assistance of climate and mi^de the English a polished peo- 
ple; but if Mr. Dickens will visit the whole Sooth, he will dis- 
cover that nature has done all that here. It*is a great error to 
ftlssume that we have no ladies and gentlemen because w^-di^- 
card the.NeV G\s^n style of dress for our ladies, and leave -the 
blue and gold and buff* and jingling chains to pei-sons of 
" flash." if Mr. Dickens mef ns by an aristocracy a cultivated 
society, we certainly have it in the highest perfection. But 
Mr. Dickens must not suppose that, because the South is not 
a beautiful garden like England^ its people, therefore, want - 
the first qualification bf polish — good taste. Emigration will 
ope day remedy this, when our wealth is no longer tributary to 
a foreign race. In the Northern 4i8tricts he may see a rough, 
ignorant genius jump from the ox team to the Senate by some 
fortunate change in, political affairs, and rare instttnoes in the 
South, also ; but is not Mr. DiekeUs old enough to know that 
one swallow does not make a summer ? 

In what doe« the superiority of English aristocracy consist? 
Is the highest class of English society composed* of proud and 
profligate lord6, hiding their want of knowled||e and stupidity 
by looking wise and saying nothing, and concealing their want 
of polish by keeping alooi from the ill-bred ; or does it consist 
of men whose manners are kind to all, of big intellectfi, learn- . 
ing and Spartanic character? In Saint James' you tfnay see 
splendid vehicles, stuck all over with heraldic pidtures.and 
liveried servants. Faultless horses, shining in harness oif em-w 
bossed silver, whirl along the easy chariot at the most exhil- 
arating speed. His lordship's family wiUiin blaze with dia- 
monds, and, perhaps, a foppish captain or two sits by their side 
to entertain the young ladies with something laughable. • His 
lordship's mansion is modelled with all the style and taste and 
genius that Palladius could throw in his creations. 'The^ceilinge 
glow with rich frescoes; the walls rustle with painted tapep- 
tries, and the marble, halls and chamhers of an oriental seraglio 
are not more luxuriously furnished. Here, GotWc. cases, pin- 
nacled and carved with a tracery of ornaments, glow witn a 
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transet of gilding reflected fkrni the backs of expensive books, 
and marble busts and the classic statues of the illustrious adorn 
rtie dim aicoves. There, the walls are hidden with rare paint- 
ings of old masters, and the floor is thick )vith groups of niarjble 
people, as if so many Aspa^ias or so many gods, at the very 
moment they showed the supreme grace of position and beauty 
of form, the bltie veins coursing ^the alabaster, and all the 
breathing, look aftd life suddenly hardened in stone. Here, 
damask curtains, with their flowing cords and dangling tassels, 
tremble amidst the golden shadows that flash fVom the orna- 
ments to wTiich they are attached. There, you sink afikle- 
deep in the gorgeous Turkey, and cannot resist the repose 
that the pi*ofusion of arm-chairs, sofas and attomans so tempt- 
ingly offer. Here, chandeliers blaze with crystal and gold, 
and shining furnitui-e of rosewood, and broad mirrors reflecting 
back the* regal magnificence, astonish you ; in a word, all the 
costly appointtnents that could embellish a, palace that money 
could pu^hase or centuries produce. . Here, you view parks 
and pleasure-grounds spreading over soil enough to make fifty 
Southern gentlemen wealthy. , Groups of nvraphs and marble 
fauns and satyrs Btare from beneath the ancient shade-trees, 
and handsome cupids squirt up showers of diamonds, that ikll 
in a misty sheet of rainbows to water the most splendid par- 
terres of flowers. Oroups of deer stand amidst sombre groves 
or stalk along cultivated glades, and on gala days fine chariots 
rattle along Macadamized avenues of ancient elms. ' Here, you 
see out-bouso« as fine as an American aristocrat's villa. There, 
pompous trains of servants as flashily dressed as a holiday 

feneral. Here, warrens alive with rabbits, stables stocked with 
looded horses with pedigrees as pure and long as his lord- 
ship's; stalls of fat cattle, Whose huge bulk of flesh and bone, 
and low-hanging milk*bags, are the results of the assiduous 
label's of his lordship's ancestry for nearly a thousand years. 
Here, flower-gardens, with walks exquisitely mogaiced, bloom 
beneath crystal cases built to shut out winter lyid preserve a 
piece of perpetual spring for his lordship's pleasure. Here, 
amid the broad banana leaves and blossoming thickets of or- 
ange and flowers, more curious and beautiful tnan the^espiritu 
sancto, glitter the rich plumes of tropic birds and sound the 
classical notes of the nightingale. In a word, everythinff pleas- 
ant to the senses Ihat enormous weidtb can confer, is brought 
together to make one lord happy and a million of slaves 
wretched. Destrby the laws of entail and primogeniture and 
what becomes of these emparadised palaces of English noble- 
men. We abhor socialism, but we love a government that 
allows the wealth of the land to be distributed by the regular 
operations of legitimate commerce. American aristocracy, as 
Mr. Dickens terms it — ttis miserable spawn of a false repub- 
lic — ^boasls no descent from a long line of ancestry, nor of 
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entailed inheritances that drive away the possibility of poverty. 
The chiefs who broke the prestige of British invincibility in 
our revolution give^all the famOy glory we wanti and the 
revenues of an honest industry all the wealth we desire. Our 
fathers were not delicately nursed in princely halts, nor did 
their eyes first open on frescoed ceilings, midst, the gflffcious 
attentions of fawning dependants. Their yoirt-h was not spent 
in indolent luxury and the*cultivation of a tyrant heart. The 
princely estates that blessed them, the pious and affectionate 
families that smoothed their declining yesirs, were not main- 
tained by laws that discriminated, against their fbllow-beings. 
They did jaot coin in gold the blood the souls and sinews of a 
great nation, to support an idle and profligate aristocracy. 
They did not fill tue land with an unnatural proportion of 
beggars, or the streets with beautiful women of ruined fame, 
who, instead of being ornaments^ became the prostitutes of 
society to appease starvation. Their legislation never filled 
the prisons with thousands of men whose talents and moral 
worth would have brought them wealth and honor in a IVeer 
land. Their laws <Jo not (as Mr. Dickens has eloquently 
proved the Englisli do) shove little children on the cold chari- 
ties of the world or copapel infants to lisp • pathetic falsehoods 
for bread, and, finally, grow up in crime and tnisery. Thank 
Heaven, we are free from th^e wailings and sufferings! Oar 
' statesmen, merchants and farmers of the olden time, first saw 
the light in ruile, log houses. Their childhood was one of toil, 
and often on a glebe of sand or rocks ; their recreations fishing 
with a crooked pin or hunting with itn old musket — perhaps 
an heirloom of some patriot wEo fought at Eutaw. They read 
Virgil and Homer by the light of the pine-knots or crackle of 
the nickory, with the prattling ciiildren and gray-haired sires 
sitting around. Their food was course and their clothing 
rough. Their winter nights weret devoted to study — their win- 
ter days to clearing away forests, where. now stand fine cities. 
These are the proper contrasts between •English and American 
aristocracy — lind who could hesitate as to a choice? These 
were the fathers of* the sons and daughtenB who now form the 
socjety of America, and where can more cultivation be found ? 
We are surprised' that Mr. Dickens is fio little*tir philosopher, 
and is at such a loss to apply what philosophy te.has to the 
facts of history and workings of human nat^ire, and from them 
draw a Just and rational theory of society -and government. 
We are surprised (knowing human nature so^well, as his novels 
show, and describing so minutely the degrading situation of 
English slaves) that he should find so little tio^ admire and so 
pauch to condemn in our institutions. We might eay it is the 
eternal law of nature that the many should seritre the few^ and 
that it is tlie duty of pl^ilanthropists to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the man, just so far as they can, without dlsorganzing 
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society. We might say that the Southern system, considering 
its material, 'bears lighter on the laborer than any system yet 
known, and that a condition where the slaves are compelled to 
^rforra xjertain duties, and the masters^ssume certain respon- 
sibilities, is thd best that can be devised for the heathen ; and 
that as long as a portion of m*anki;id were to reraaii\ servants, 
it w«re better to take them from inferior races. But we cannot 
believe the mass of the English people are so happy as the 
mass of our slaves, or that the English Government has done a 
tithe of t\rhat is in its powor to soften tBe conditiop of its sub- 
jects to that degree of which it is susceptible. ' ; 

What we have stated is not the effect of prejudice.' If .we 
have been severe, we have been truthful, If Mr. Dickens is 
familiar with the history of his country, he must be aware that 
a bloody tissue of crimes runs through ifhe figures of her hero- 
ism and glory. It is hardly necessary to refer to the oppression 
and robberies in India; of .Warren Hasting^' tyranny, and the 
murder, of so many oriefital princes solely for their trpaanriD. 
We will not refer to the American revolution. It may be Quf 
of place just now, since England is at last coming to apprQCiAte 
us at our just value. But with all, England's history in the 
past is grand ; her history in the future will be grander still. 
Her wars for liberty against the Spanish Philip, the wars^for 
liberty against Ijouis XLV, her w6,r8 for liberty -against Napo- 
leon the Great; and the sublime heroisqi and self-sacrifice- dis- 
played* in those contests, redeem her character. The Magna 
Charta and the inheritance of common law and constitutional 
government alone would bleach her sins into the whiteness of 
virtue. She has given the world the profoundest men of sci- 
ence, tbe most truthful philosophers, the best historians, the 
acUtest statesmen, and polii,ico-economi^s — with a few excep- 
tions — the most eloquent orators, the sweetest and sublimest 
poets, the greatest inventive genius, and in the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting alone has she been excelled. Jn country 
seats, in gardens^ in parks, that embroider l^er rivers and 
lakes and make the land one beautiful pleasure ground — in all 
that relates to the art of living and the embellishment of life, 
^e has not been approached. 

America alone has rivalled her in invention.' Italy alone has 
surpassed her in the fine arts. France alon,e has given birth to 
a greater general. She has produced one poet, whose creations 
would be literature enough for Spayi or Germany tq boast of. 
She has produced one pnilosopher, in whose wofks maji*Jye 
found the only philosdphj- that has been of any practical bene- 
fit to the world. She has produced one novelist, who unites in 
himself the classic richness, sanctified by. truth and taste, and 
the wit and eloquence of ^11 novelists. In no nation, ancient oir 
nicdern, has there been such a fertile development or such a 
wide variety of genius. Her naval glory panegyric itself could 
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hardly exaggerate. And why has this all been ? ; We answer: 
in the happy union of the Norman, the most elegant* and chiv- 
alrous of races, and the Saxon, the most substantial and sensi,- 
ble of races. And yet the glory of England has pot culminated. 
What a theme for poetr^ will hqr ftiture history be. A thousand 
years will see her the mother of a hundred nations, more power- 
ful and civilized than herself— a thousand years will exhibit'Aus- 
tralia a continent of improved Englands, on a grander scale, 
quarrelling aboTut the. balance of power — a thousand years, and 
new British empires will* rise in Japan and India; and Christi- 
/ anity, under the folds of St. George's cross, may resume her 
ancient inheritance — a ^housand years, and mightier Englands 
will occupy the American continent; and the art and genius of 
her Wrens and Loudons will embellish the more beautiful 
scenery of southern latitudes. And all these will be freer and 
greater than England, and more wealthy and more lovely. 
With other things, humanity and the science of government 
win have advanced, and republics take the place of monarchies. 
Mr. ©ickens will see that we are willing to do his owi^ country 
justice. We will even go iarther, and sa*y that we would not 
willingly see Great Britain a democracy, until a greater devel- 
opment of civilization shall take away the risk of transforma- 
tion. A sudden reform woujdbe disastrous. The change from 
a monarchy, however free, to a republic, must be very gradual 
to prevent thfe datigw of national extinction. * We, therefore, 
thyik her present government the best fojp her people, c6nsider- 
ing the age in which we live, and the contacted limits of her 
insular empire. 

England with all her faults, has enough of good to redeem 
her; and we have satirized those faults mote to show the loithor 
of the "Notes on America" that recrimination is an easy accom- 
plishment, than from any preiudice against that great nation, 
but, we must begin our conclusion with the observation .that 
recrimination has never mended a fault or reform'ed those ip 
error. Let the men of the South and the lAen of Britain prove 
their common descent. from a noble ancestry, by the cultivation 
of good will and the interchange of kind acts. Let there be an 
affectionate alliance of their, souls and a union of their power, 
in advancing constitutional freedom. IVe of the South boast of 
a pure English blood, undiluted by foreign mixture, and we 
venerate that merry old !Erigland,tho mother of our dearest as- 
sociations, (jur laws and literature, mid religion and liberty; and 
shfJuld the trying day ever come when her existence shall be 
endangered by the assaults of more barbarous powers, she will 
find that Southern swords have edges keen, to find a way. to the 
hearts of her enemies. We love old England for her William, 
who stood all odds for liberty against the overshadowing tyr- 
anny of France— we* love her for her groat minds and great 
deeds — we love her for the rich inheritances of thought, inven- 
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tion and discovery — we love her for Shakspeare— We love her 
for constHationaf liberty. We know she has her faults — w^ 
know we haye ours ; but let not an uncharitable Judgment of 
these .make us enemies. 



AKC. nL— HISTQBY 07 T Hg OB IOIN 07 BEFBSSEHTAXIVE GOTBBUKSHT 
DT EUEOPB. BY M. 017IZOT. 

The secr,et of social life, of animal life, and of vegetable life, 
elude all analysis. Much as men have thought and written and 
experimented on these subjects, they s^re as far to-day from 
knowing how to create a man, a society, or the minutest vege- 
table, as they were at the earliest dawn of history 'or tradition. 
Vital forces are hidden, and evep will be hidden, from mortal 
ken. Society is as old as man; it is a consequence of his na- 
ture, of his necessities, and of. his instincts* Be^ason and design 
have nothing to do with its orfgin, and very little with its 
growth. Its improvement is always the result of accident or 
usurpation, and its decay and dissolution proceed from causes 
too subtle, too various, too complex or too profound, to be 
reached, detected, analyzed and expounded bv human intellect 
Society implies government: for tnere can be no government 
without one or maay societies, and no society without govern- 
ment. . . 

These truths were well understood in ^he days of Aristotle; 
but now-a-days men have grown rash, charlatanie and pre- 
sumptuous, and are in a fair way to ibrget the art of ffovern- 
ment in the illusive Utopian pursuit of its science. Tnere is 
not, and never can be, a science of niedicine, of agriculture, or 
oi government ^hey should be, and are, pursued by all wise 
and practical men as useful arts, not sciences. 

There may be an imperfect system or science of law, but 
law is not arf "Of* government; ahd no^system of law, or of gov- 
emnxent, was ever tolerated by a people unless it grew up 
iu^en8ibly, and without plan or design amongst them, or was 
imposed upon thOih by superior external foree. 

Law-makers see this, ai>d meet once a yean not Vo make law, 
but to accept such changes as nature and circumstances require. 
Wei*e there a»soience of legislation, they might make laws like 
the fabled opes of the Medes and Persians, never to be chj^i^ged« 

Legislation is pathological ; it discovers no general, exact or 
univei*8al truths, and hence adapts itself to var^Mng circum- 
stances as they arise, without the wisdom or the prescience to 
foresee t]^em, and^prpvide for them before they have ari^^n. 

.Jurisprudence is equally pathological, ^d equity has often to 
restrain or dispense with the imperfect and harsh provtsipns of 
the law. Man can tell what is right under present circum- 
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stances, but no two cases arise in all respects alike — so that he 
can establish no practical rule of right. This grea^ truth is 
admitted, and carried into practice by the frequent changes of 
law; and by the necessity to.haye a dispensing power or court 
of equity, to relieve from the written law when it would oper- 
ate iniquitously. Equity is the pathology of law; and jurists 
who admit the necessity of equity, unconsciously assert that 
law is not a science. 

The doctors are ahead, in thought and theory, of the latv- 
yers, though behind them in practice. The dispensing power, 
whether praetor, king, emperor or chancellor, is as old as his- 
tory; but lawyers, legislators and statesmen never knew what 
it meant. The doctors have evinced more philosophical acu- 
men, and have invented the terms nosology and pathology — 
that is, the^law and equity of medicine. They are learned, 
philosophical, modest, and honest enough to admit that they 
Know so little of human life and health that they dare not 
practice on general rulea,''anji must treat syn^ptoms as they 
arise, regardless of the name, class, or nosology of the disease. 
The lawyers are conceited, dogmatical, charlatanic, and believe 
in fixed rules of right and wrong, although their whole prac- 
tice, as legislators or Judges, is founded on and carries out the 
opposite principle. They practised pathology loog before the 
doctors taught it, but have ever been as unconscious of the fact 
as the peasant who was surprised to learn tflat he had all his 
life been speaking the English language. 

As for the farmer, they have always been more sensible men 
than lawyergf or doctors, and have rejected with disdain scien- 
tific agriculture, the nosology of farming, which they contempt- 
uously dub mere book-^rmmg, and adopted and practiBed the 
pathological or experimental systejn. With them.their profes- 
sion has ever been treated as an art, not, a science. 

There is no such thfn^* as moral, medical or agricultural ' 
science, apd never can be; because man is ignorant, and must 
ever rertiain ignorant of the. vital forces that originate and sus- 
tain societies, animals and vegetables. Were it possible for him 
to detect them, he might create a vegetable, and give it life aftd 
growth— mj^ke a man, aYid breathe into him a hving soul ; or, * 
what is far more difficult, make a sociBty or government which 
is compounded of many individuals, and embraces all the com- 
plexities of ipdividual as well as of social life. •Society is a 
God-cr«ated being, like hives and herds ^nd flocks, and it would 
be less absurd and presumptuous to attempt to create the indi- 
viduals who constitute a society in the segregate, than the 
social being which is their compound and Aggregate^ 

It does not follow, becausfe government is a natural and orig- 
inal condition of mankind, that, therefore, nothing can be 
done from time to time to better adapt and improve it. All of 
humaa life is a ceaseless sthiggle between fate and f^e will. 
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Providence, in the main, prescribes our con(iition as individuals 
or as nations, but leaves much room for voluntary action, and 
requires it of us as a condition of pur well-being, that wo should 
be ever struggling against the evils that surround us. How 
much our career in life is the result of circumstance and neces- 
sity ; how much depends on our own exertions, we can never 
know; yet, are all conscious that we are responsible beings, free, 
in general, to purine this or that mode of action, and dependent 
for sucoess in life on our own exertions. We may fail despite 
of exertion, but cannot succeed without it. " A Paul may 
plant and an ApoUos water, but God alone can give the in- 
crease." Yet Paul must plant ajid Apollos water, or there will 
surely be no increase. Government cannot be made by man, 
but he must be continually mending it, pruning it, or adding to 
it, or it wiH be sure to go to speedy ruin. We must physic 
nature ; not attempt to create it or expel it. 

The statesmen of the South are eminently conservative and 
experimental, and disposed \to retain all in^tytUons that have 
worked well in practice, howevei: unreasonable they* may seem 
in theory. Our new constitution differs little from that of the 
United States, which worked well, until a sectional majority 
arose at the north with institutiotis, feelings, interests and 
political doctrines, differing from ours. It is sufficient fbr the 
present to get rid of the tyrannical dominion of that inimical 
section, and to change odr system gradually hereafter only 
when necessity and ©sperience shall dictate the propriety of 
change. 

It has been well remarked that any existing govem^ient, 
"unless it be that of one nation over another, is better suited to 
the people over whom it presides than any entirely new form 
of government that the wit of man could devise for such a 
peopfe. In other words, that/ any prescriptive, natural govern- 
ment that has grown up by degrees, is preferable to any that 
man cam contrive. Our institutions vA)re imported from Eng- 
land, orfhave grown up at home. Let us be cautious bow we 
change them. 

The work of li. Guizot on the 'origin of representative 
government, comprises a revision and embodiment of a series 
of lectures which he delivered in 1820, '21 and '22. It is as a 
whole, a very indifferent book, although abounding with bril- 
liant passages, sage reflections, ^nd profound philosophic truths, 
and, besidbs, evincing great learning, industry and curious re- 
search. It lacks continuity and connection. The author has 
collected rich materials from a thousand sources, but we do not 
see that he has made any use of them in erecting or sustaining 
the theory wfeich he advances. There is no chain of argument 
that connects his various, suggestive and learned premises with 
his lame and impotent conclusions. la very truth, he is a 
Fi'ench sbci^U^ and perfectionist, and although a nian of vast 
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ability, jret sees everytfainff through th6 distorted modium of a 
false philosophy. He wpuld^.if offered the opportupity, make 
governments to order for all sorts of people as fast as an under- 
taker turn^ out coffins, or as Locke or Ahbe Sieges could make 
constitutions ** warranted not to fit." The peculiai* type of 
political mania under which he labors was carried from America 
to France by Jefferson^ Frankljn aaid Lafayette. It found there 
a congenial soif and 6liihei aprcad faster than sfnall pox, cholera 
or yellow fever, and would Ibe spreading still but for the saga- 
cious, bold and successful practice of Louis Napoleon. This 
form of madness was alike in all the patients, in this, that each 
declared he had discovered a sj'stem of government which 
would prove an infallible cure for all social disease^, and quite 
banish moral evil ; but no twp of these lunatics ever proposed 
the same system. The representative system that* hjis imper- 
ceptibly grown up in England, is our author's panacea. J/Lq 
believes it is suited for ail times, places and peoples^ and is quite 
lachrymose at the folly and wickedness of Louis Napqleon and 
the Fronoii^piipU, ^o, wholly unconscious of its bQauties and 
its blessings, banished it from France. 

The attempt of one people to copy and introduce tho insti- 
tutions of another, has beep tre*atea by practical statesmen as a 
proveri>ial absurdity for thousands of years ; yet Guizot won- 
ders at and deplores the failure of an experiment which ha$ 
always failed whenever tried. 

This thing of government-making wou]^ be the easiest thing 
in the world, if one could make the mdn to bo governed ; for . 
then one should know the value, force and adaptation of the 
matefnils out of which we proposed to rear our edifice. To/ 
build a government or society, we must begin by constructing 
its separate parts; the in/tegers or individuals who, are to com- 
pose it. That is the way God- Aln^ighty makes governments or 
societies, and man will never eflfect it by taking a shorter cut. 
UntU he can go to work- in the same way, he must he content 
to accept government, ready made, from the hand of Ggd. 

The following quotation from the preface will give the reader 
a faint idea of the peculiar^haDucinatipn unde^ which M. Guizot 
labors : "When, in the year 1820, 1 devoted my energies to this 
course of instruction, I .was taking leave of public life, after 
having, during six years, taken an active part in the work of 
establishing representative government 'in our. land* The po- 
litical ideas and friends with whom I had been associated, were, 
at that period, removed from the head of affairs. 1 connected 
myself with their reverses without abandoning our common 
hopes and efforts. We had faith in pur institutions. Whether 
they entailed upon us good or evil fortune, we were equally 
devoted to them. I was unwilling to cease to serve their cause. 
I endeavored to explain the origin and principles of represent- 
ative government, as l*had attempted to practise it.'' * 
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" How shall I speak, at the present day, of bad fortiine and 
reverse, in reference to 1820? What shall we say of. the fate 
that has-recently overtaken our father-land, and of that which 
is, perhaps, in store for us? It is a shame to make use of the 
same words in respect to evils and dangers so, prodigiously 
unequal. In iruth^ the trials 6f 1820 were severe and painful, 
yet the state was not thrown into confusion by them, and they 
were followed by ten years of regular and free government. 
In 1880, a stillseverer trial, the test of revolution, was applied 
to our noble institutions and they did not succumb; they shook 
off the revolutionary yoke, and gavens eighteen years more of 
order and liberty. From 1814 to 1848, "notwithstanding so 
many violent convulsions/ constitutional monarchy remained 
standing, and events justified the obstinacy of our hopes. But 
now the storm has struck every institution, and still threatens 
io destroy all that survive. ]Sot merely kings and laws, but 
the very root of government, of all government. What do I 
say? The roots of society itself have been- reached, and are 
left barjB and almost torn upi Can we again sqek safety at the 
same source? Can we still believfe and- hope in representative 
government and monarchy?" 

We differ with Guizot as to representative government. "We 
don't think representative government is an Englisb discovery: 
We believe all government is, or should be, representative. 
We think the father and husband the only natural, proper and 
reliable representative of his wife and children — appointed by 
nature, not elected by wife and chil(h'en. We believe the mas- 
ter to be the natural, and only' safe and reliable representative 
of his slaves— the lord or baron the representative of his serfs 
and vassals — tho.Eomarf senator orpatrici«tn the representative 
of his clients, freed men and slaves — and tftie king or emperoi* 
the representative of all his subjects. We believe that equals 
never did, and never will, honestly and fairly represent their 
equals', for equals fire competitors, rivals and enemies, strug- 
gling to advance themselves by injuring each other. The king, 
the nobility and clergy, honestly and fairly represent the inter-, 
ests of the laboring classt^s of England; but the House of Com- 
mons, emanating from that class, is its dire enemy, and only 
represents the bankers, farmers, landlords and other capitalists 
of the nation. The House of Commons preceded by a century 
pauperism in England. But. for that house, ther^ never would 
haVe been pauperism there — for king, lords ^nd clergy riien 
would have extended equal protection to all, and nevdr sutfered 
a parcel of roguish commoners to have grown fat bv despoiling 
their equals, the laboring class. The French Revolution of '93 
brought about the same result there. The shopkeepers and 
petty landholders, bankers and other capitalists, were put in 
power. Kie bourgeoise were substituted for king, bishops and 
nobility*— the wolves for the lions — the natural friends, parents 
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and protectors of the people for their mean, natural and con- 
temptible enemiea, parvenus and upstarts, elected from their 
own body. l?he true representativ,e must be a superior — a kinj, 
a lord, a bishop, or a master — some one who best advances his 
own interests by taking care of the interests of his constituents; 
one who is not paid for his services — ^for if his interest in the 
public weal be not Large enough to justify his giving his ser- 
vices, he is apt to swindle the people whom he affects to repre- 
sent. He is sure not to levy high tax^s where his part of the 
tax would exceed his salary. But where he is poor and has 
little or nothing to tax, but much to gain from taxation, by 
providing fat offices fof his children, cousins and base tools 
who elect him to office, he will, therefore, ever be ready to 
vote for the heaviest system of taxation. The Southern mas- 
ter, th^ Eoman seiiator, and the English baron, always op- 
posed heavy taxes, because thej Jiad to pay them; or, to- 
speak more accurately, heavy taxes by government lessened 
the profits which they derived ^om their slaves, tenants, vas- 
sals and other dependants. The interests of isuperior and 
\nferior, of landlord and tenant, of king and subject, of patri- 
cian and plebeian, of .k)rd and vassal, of bishop ajid laity> of 
father and children, of iiusband and wife, are indissolubly tied 
i^p together; and the former will feelingly and hon^tly repre- 
sent, advocate and advance, the interests of the latter : because 
they thereby take care >)f and advance their own inierests. 
But equals are. always rivals, competitors and enemies*; and 
when one of the poor is chosen to represe^it the pQor, he n.ever 
fails to fleece, oppress and swindle them, for that is the only 
way in which he can use his office fer self-promotion. 

Kepresentative government did not begin in England. It is 
natural and has been universal. Diseased society brought forth 
the House of Commons, the tools of the moneyed class; and 
this house has so neglected and oppressed the laboring people, 
that a fourth power has arisen m the nation. The TaborerSy 
finding that they had no voice or influence', and little sympa- 
thy, in government, have banded themselves into trades nnioi^, 
in order to take care of their own interests. There was no ne- 
cessity for this until the king was stripped of his prerogative^ 
the baron of his serfs and vassals, and the church oi its lands. 
Until then, every man in England had his place, his home, his 
protector, his means of certain support, by light and easy labor. 
Until then, there were no paupers or poor-houses in England; 
because, until then, it was the interest and<iuty and obligation 
of the rich and- powerful to take care of t|)e poor; because, 
until then, every laborer was naturally and properly repre- 
sented by a superior whose interests cohered with those of the 
laborer. 

Actual representation ended just where nominal, itfpresenta- 
tion begun. We do not wish to appropriate the credit of orjgi- 
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Tiality when it ^s not due to us. Fanny Wright, afterward 
Mrs. Darasraont, k the author from whom we borrow our 
theory. She thinks representation in England was perfect in 
the time of the Old barons, when every man had a master or 
was a master; and that it ceased when the vassals or serft 
were liberated, outlawed, and deprived of all certain means of 
livelihDod. Up to this point, we agree cordially with Mis« 
Wright — nay, we agree further with her, that the present state 
of things in England, and in all other countries of Europe 
where the serfs have been liberated, is an intolerable condition, 
a mere transition state, destined to usher in a better state of 
things. At this point, however, we differ widely. She thinks 
the next step is to an untried condition of social equality ; we 
think the next step will be a return to slavery-^the 'natural, 
normal, and, in general, necessary condition of society. 

Louis Napoleon fairly, honestly and wisely represents the 
interests of all the people of France, and is most attentive to 
those of the " ouvriers** or laboring class, because they are most 
numerous, and, when called into action, most powerful. He 
convenes his council, and consults with the wisest and most 
practical men from every part of France; in order to ascertain 
and advance the true interests of the great masses — ^the labors 
ers — who constitute the bone and sinew of society. His gov- 
ernment is parental and representative in reality, not merely in 
name. The miserable thing called representative government, 
under the restored Bourbons and Louis Phillipe, which Gnizot 
admires, was the rule of the middle classes, the meanest part of 
society; of the wolf over the lamb— of the men who live by 
exploiting instead of protecting labor. It was inrtolerable, 
because it ]put the meanest {t?ie imtrgeoise) upmost. 

Eussia, since the days of Peter the Great, has been purely 
and honestly and indefatigably a representative government. 
Men have been summoned ftrom every part of the empire, and 
consulted as to the wishes and interests of their different local- 
ities — honest, truthful, well-informed men; not mere political 
speculators and swindlers, such as the people are but too apt to 
elect.' There is not a government in all Germany that is not 
Daore really and honestly representative than that of England. 
In Germany, Prussia, Austria, Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, government looks to and takes care of poor as well as 
«ch. In England, the poor are ignored; consequently, there are 
more helpless, outlawed, dependent, perhaps, in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, than in the whole of the rest of Europe. The 
so-called representative government of England is the best in 
the world, for the rich who do not labor — the worst in the 
world, for the poor who do labor. It is the least representative 
government that has ever existed, because it represents fewest 
of the people. Guizot has been deceived by a name. His Eng- 
lish representative government is strietly and practically misrep- 
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resentative. It was found to be so in France. Wo coul4 adduce 
abundance of French authoritieg to prove oar 'position, had we 
time and space. The revolution of '93 dethroned king, nobility 
and church — the natural friends of the working people — and put 
in power their natural, mean and implacable enemies, the shop- 
men, little landlords and cap^lists. Guizot's represeotative sys- 
tem is accurately defined in'the trite adage, ^^ Luub a lucf ndo." 
Were he in the habit of reasoning from his premises, he would 
have discovered that all governments in a healthy aild normal 
state, were essentially the same, for he says : "The two facts — 
society and government — mutually imply one another.' Society 
without government, is no more possible than government 
without society. The very idea of society implies that of rule, 
of universal Jaw — that is to say^ of government. This neces- 
sary coexistence of society and government, shows the absurd- 
ity "of the hypothesis of the social contract." Now, as govern- 
ment is natural to men, and men's nature^, habits, wants, 
passions, virtues, vices and propensities are as much alike aa 
those of bees, ants, beavers, or any other social animals, it 
would seem to follow that the social forms and government of 
different nations must be naturally, .and, when in a healthy 
state, as much alike as those of other gregarious animals'. We 
have tried in former essays to furnish conclusive proof of this 
position, by showing^ that the same institutions, under different 
names, were to be found among all civilized nations, and that 
these institutions were all prescriptive, as old as man himself, 
as far/as we could learn from history or tradition. 

The representative system of the South is like that of Eng- 
land in her feudal tknes. The representatives own the lands 
and laborers, and may be safely trusted ta represent, provide 
for, and take care of what is their own. The representative 
6ystem of ancient Bome in her palmy days was like ours, but 
more perfect than ours. The patricians owned, in'some sense, 
all the classes below them, either as slaves^ clients, freedmen, 
.wives or children, or other dependants. 

The Russian nobility must have represented admirably their 
serfs, who constitute the bulk of the people, or Russia would 
not have grown and improved so rapidly. But the empero)^ has 
caught the Jeffersonian-French fever, and is determined to libe- 
rate and outlaw the serib, just as they haVS been liberated and 
outlawed in southern Europe. When they beffin to starve, a& 
s^i^^ ^^y must, there will arise a plentiful crpp of trades 
unions, red ropuhlican hymns, riots, barricades and bloody revp- 
lutions, besides guillotines and poor-houses. 

Jn the following passage, the author had liked to have stum- 
ble4 upon a great and valuable truth : <^ The a^e in whieh we 
live has taken too much pains to seek guaranties in physical 
force, and has neglected to seek for them in moral ideas. In 
ba3J)arian ti^nqs, as all powers, both of kings and subjects, are 
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almost equally tmregnlatcd, they appear bad guaranties to 
sensible men,* who seek for purer sureties in moral ideas." 
Now, if he meant by "moral i^eas" the instinctive feelings, 
affections and sympathies which are common, in more or less 
degree, to all mankind, and which induce the strong, wise and 
powerful to protect and take care of the weak and dependent; 
and, on the other hand, impel the weak and ignorant to look up 
to, respect and obey those above them in authority, wisdom, 
strength . or position. If this were what he meant, then he 
would have discovered and announced a great and valuable 
truth — ^then he would have found out that " strength of weak- 
ness" with which nature has invested women, children, sub- 
jects, slaves and* other dependants, that operates to restrain, 
check and balance the power* of superiors far better than any 
human legislAtion. God made society, w/th all the necessary 
checks and balances, and huftian law but enforces nature when 
it punishes crime — for crime is abnormal and unnatural. Man's 
benevolent affections, his social and '* antiselfish** nature, usu- 
ally restrain }iim froita abuse of power — ^not some vague and 
Undiscovered standard of right and Justice which Utopians like 
Guizot are ever pursuing and never attain. This imaginary 
standard constitutes what he calls "moral ideas." To make 
this clearer, we will cite another .^ssage, in which he fully dis- 
closes himself as a visionary perfectionist: ^"The historic 
school professes other ch&ractenstics, and falls into different 
erroi'S. With the utmost respect for facts, it easily allows itself 
to be induced to attribute to them merits to which they are not 
entitled — to see more reason and justice, that is to say j^ more 
right, in them than they really contain, and to resist even the 
slightest bold attempt to judge and regulate them according to 
principles more conformable to general reason. It is even in- 
clined to deny those principles, to maintain that there is no 
rational and invariable type of right that man can take as a guide 
in his efforts or his opinions — an error of great magnitude^ and 
sufficient to place this school, philosophically considered, in a subor- 
dinate rank. What, then, is perfection, if there is no ideal perfection 
to be arrived' at f What is the progress of real rights, if there is no 
rational right to comprehend them all? What is the human mind, 
if it is intmpable of penetrating beyond actual realities in its 
knowledge of this actual right? And how can it judge of 
them except by comparing tfiem with this sublime type, whi'ch 
it never holds iij full possession, but which it cannot deny with- 
out abnegating itself, and losing every tixed rule and guiding 
thread. Doubtless,* facts command respect, because they are a 
condition, a necessity; and they desei've it, because they always 
contain a certain measure of right. But the judgment ought 
never to be enslaved by them, nor should it attribute absolute 
legitimacy to reality. Is it do difficult, then, to perceive that 
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evil is evil, even when it is powerful and ine.vitable ? The his- 
toric school constantly endeavors to evade this confession." 

We informed the reader, at the oatset, that M. Guizot was a 
political monomaniac! We are sure the above quotation will 
suffice to prove that we have not nrisrepresented him. His 
<* rational and invariable type of right" is an absurdity which 
non^ but a madnHan would ^o in quest of» 

flle historic school, which he condemns, is the tory party* of 
England, the conservative secession party <rf the South — the 
party to which we are proud to belong, the party of Moses and 
Solomon and Aristotle. The party to which he belongs, is that 
of half-demented socialists and perfectionists. 

His notions of good and evil are unphiloaophical, and con- 
tradicted by all huftian experience. Evil is but excess of good. 
There is nothing jgQod or evil in itself, in the abstract. Op- 
posing, antagonistic powers and principles sustain the physical 
and the moral world. The undue preponderance of any one 
principle ot power constitutes evil, ana brings on decay and^ 
death, txood is but the just equilibrium between opposing 
qualities or powers. In the moral and the physical world, 
-everything is good, when duly balanced and proportioned, in 
combination and in the concrete. Nothing exists, or oan exist, 
in the abstract; there is, therefore, nothing good or evil in 
itself. We don't think with Pope, that "whatever is, is right.^' 
There is .always, with men, a tendency to' excess, and conae- 
quent wrong. But we must not try to expel anything that is 
natural. All of man's passions, appetites, feelings and propen- 
sities were given to him for good, wise and necessary purposes: 
they are none evil when not excessively indulged ; and moritl 
duty is performed when we balance then^ properly, not by 
eradicating any of them. 

We were disposed to think Car|yle's account of the origin of 
the British Parliament somewhat apocrjrphal until we read M. 
Guizot. Carlyle says that, in the beginning, the Parliament 
was a mere Christmas or holiday frolic, attended by all the 
noble, rich and powerful of the kingdom, where, between their 
cups, all affairs of state were discussed and determined on. 
And that to make sure of ooming to wise conclusions, the king 
and his festive counsellors first deliberated in a drunken sym* 
posium, then reconsidered matters in fi^rave and sober assem- 
blage, and lastly, earner to firm resolyes in a half drunken ft:olic. 
It is a little remarkable that the old Persians, the ancient Ger- 
mans, and. the Canadian Indians, deliberated also on public 
affairs, fil'St drunk and then sober, and that. even the heathen 
gods, when mattei^ of grave, import required them to consult 
together, celebrated the occasion by a great feast. 

Guizot ffives the following account of the primitive Parlia- 
ments, under Norman rule : 
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" Curia de morCf curia regis, aignified, originally, neither mere- 
ly the privy council of the king 'non his tribunal ; it was 
evidently a grand assembly, at which all the nobles of the king- 
dom were present, either to treat of the affairs of state or to 
assist the king in i>hQ administration af justice. 'The king/ 
says the Saxon Chronicle,'' was wont to wear hiserown thr^ 
times a year — at Easter, at Winchester^ at Whitsuntide, in 
Westminster; at Christmas, in Gloucester; and then there wer« 
present with him all the great men o#all England-^archbisho]()s 
and bishops, abbots and counts, thanes' and kAights/ <A 
royal edict,' says William, of Malmsbury, < called to the curia 
de mere all the nobles, of every gri^de, in order that those sent 
from foreign countries might be struck with the magnificence 
of the company, and with the splendor of the festivities.' All 
the nobles of the kingdom came, according to usage, to the 
king's court on the day of our Saviour's nativity. Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, having presented himself ad ourimn 
pro morCy was received With joy by the king tind all the nobility 
of the kingdom. In 1 100, at Christmas, Ae kingdom of Eng- 
land assembled at London, af^cording to Custom, at the kin^s 
court." 

■We are about to conclude this essay by giving the concluding 
part. of a letter written by the celebrated Hi neman, archbishop 
of BheimSf in 882, sixty-eight years after the death of Charle- 
magne, descriptive of the igruasi-Parliaments of that great prince. 
This description, we think, will incline the reader to believe 
that Charlemagne's practice of representative government was 
very superior to M. Guizot'^dazsjmg and confused theory about 
it. Yet his book is exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
Full of curious liisloric research, profound reflections, sp&rkling 
epigram, and glowing rhetoric. 

Hineman informs us that Charlemagne convened twt> vast 
assemblages annually, to consult and get information as to the 
state of the kingdom. He enters into a very minute descrip- 
tion of the varicfus classes and persons who compose those meet- 
ings, and gives a lively and graphic account of their proceed- 
ings-after they had met. We have room only for the con- 
cluding portion of his letter: •' 

" Whilst these affairs werp thus arranged out of the presence 
of the king, the prince hhnself, in the midst of the multitude 
that had coipe to the general assembly, was busy in receiving 
presents, greeting the most important individuals, conversing 
with those whom he saw hut seldom, exhibiting an affectionate 
interest in the old, laughing and joking with the young, and 
doing these and similar things to ecclesiastics as well as lay- 
men. However, if those who were deliberating upon the mat- 
ters submitted to their judgment desired it, the king went to 
them, and remained with them as long as they wished ; and 
there they reported to liim, with entire familiarity, what they 
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thought of Tarioufl mattersy and abont even th^ friendly dis- 
cussions that had arisen amongst them. 

" I must not forget to mention that, if the weather were fine, 
all this went on in the open air; but, if not, in several distinct 
buildings, by which those who had to deliberate on the king's 
propositions were separated from the multitude of persons who 
had come to the assembly, and these the less important men 
■could not enter. The building intended for the meeting of the 
nobles was divided into two parts, so that the bishops, abbots, 
and superidr'clerW could meet together without any mixture 
of laymen. In the same way, the counts and other distin- 
guished persons of the state separated themselves in the morn- 
ing from the rest of the multitude, until the time came when, 
whether the king were present or Absent, they all met together; 
and then the nobles above mentioned, the clergy on their side, 
» and the laymen on theirs, proceeded to the hall \^hich was 
assigned to them, and where seats had been Iwnorably prepared 
for them. When the lay and ecclesiastical lords were thus 
separated from the multitude, it was in .their power to sit either 
together or 'separate.ly, according to the nature of the affairs 
which they had to discuss, whether ecclesiastical, secular, or 
mixed. In the- same way, if they wished to send for any one, 
either to bring them food (quaere, also drink), or to answer any 
question', and to dismiss him afler they had attained what they 
desired, it was in their power so to do.. Thus proceeded the 
examination of the affairs, which the king proposed for their 
deliberation. 

" The second occupation of the king wa«, to demand from 
each what he bad to report or relate to him regarding that part 
of the* kingdom frorA which he had come / not only was this 
permitted to all, but they were specially enjoined to make 
inquiries, during the interval between the assemblies, about 
what was going on both within and without the" kingdom; and 
they were to seek information from foreigners as well as 
natives, fh>ra enemies as well as fViends: sometimes by employ- 
ing envoys, and without being very scrupulous as to the way in 
which the information was obtained. The king desired to 
know whether, in any district or corner of his kingdom, the 
people were murmuring or disaffected, and what was the cause 
of their disaffection ; and whether any disorder had occurred 
which required'the attention of the geperal council, and other 
like details. He also sought to know whether ahy of the con- 
quered nations were likerjr to revolt, or whether any that had 
revolted seemed disposed to submit, or whether those that still 
remained independent threatened the kingdom with any attack, 
etc. Upon all these matters, whenever disorder or danger 
appeared, his chief care was to learn what was the motive or 
occasion thereof." 

Ho wonder he was called Charles the Chreat. His parliament, 
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or congress, or assembly, yttis composed of candid, truthfiil, 
honest, well-informed men. Men who possessed valnabie and 
peculiar information on every subject relating to the common 
weal. There was not a stump orator among them-j not one of 
that windy, verbose genus, who pretend to know everything^ 
and really knpw nvthing, except to crack jokes, speak to Bun- 
combe, and get fat jobs and offices for their relations and 
dependants, male and female. The stump orator of our day is 
generally a vulgar, ignorant; brazen-faced attorney; often half 
parson and half Thompsonian doctor, who -has picked up witti- 
cisms from the clown in the circus, the razor-strop man, and 
the negro auctioneer ; and i>jcked up lai^ from Henning's Jus- 
tice, the clerks, and deputy feheriflfe. He is fhlly as well fitted 
to play colonel or major-gen eraj as anything else, and seeing 
that law is at a discoupt, and war in the ascendant, 'he genei^- 
ously offers 4o go to the war, provided he can get profitable 
employment. He could not make a pair of negro's brogues for 
his life, because he nevei* learned how, but is ready to command 
an army, of yhich he knows less than of shoemaking. The 
camp is a better school in which to make a soldier than West 
Point ; but these stump orators, who propose to lead armies, 
were half of them never in camp. Our .Western volunteer 
officers, who have fought the Indians, foBght in Texas, in Mexi- 
co and California; who have lived from boyhood* in the midst 
of danger, 'with their arms under their pillows,'are admirable 
soldiers, and weH fitted for command; but Eastern stump ora-' 
tors are not fitted to make or to mend shoes, to make or to mend 
laws, to lead armies, nor to do anything useful. Let them stick 
to their vocation, and make silly speeches for Buncombe, and 
perpetrate stale witticisms for the mob. We would not give a 
cent for our institutions, if corrupt a^d ignorant stump oratorer, 
like Lincoln, are not speedily whistled down the wmd. But 
we 4iope and trust, ** there is a good tinxe coming !" 



ABT. lY.— SHALL WE HAVE A HAVy i Sy ALL WE PU MTJE THE DEFEN- 
SIVE POLIOT, OB I37VABE THE SNElETS OOUHTETt 

So long as a people can control their owji actions it is safe to 
consider they will be governed by their own material inter- 
ests — they will seek to promote them. But, there are. times 
when they cannot conti>cA their actions; and the failure in the 
people of the South to recognize this great truth, is the source 
of all their troubles and all their dangers. As in the life of 
Ensan, there was a time when he could but would not, and a 
time when he would, but could noty so there is in every man's 
life such periods; and as men make up a nation, a people, there 
are in the history of every people such periods, and th^se 
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periods, whether the actors so recognize them or not, historians 
denominate epochs. To prove what I say, for profit and instruc- 
tion, not in any fault-finding spirit, let tis recur to the history 
of the few past years. It is well known that every effort made 
by the nopla and self-sacrificing men of the South to arouse 
her people to ap|)roaching dangens, was rtmd% of none effect 
and rendered abortive hy the one argument that, on the ap- 
proach of real danger, the South could save herself— could con- 
trol heif destiny through her staple productions. No matter 
how many and* how vital the rights of which she was deprived — 
no matter how many nor how humiliating the wrongs to which 
she was required to submit, nar bow fatal the violations of that 
constitution, intended as the shield and protector of her rights 
and liberties and independence, the conclusive and all-sufficient 
answer wVis, the South had nothing of real danger to apprehend 
for her staples were her strength — th^e were to-hor the looks 
of Samson, and of which she could not be shorn, because she 
alone had the climate and the system of labor to produce them. 
Her people, as fond of the syren song of peice mnd continuing 
proM)erity as her bad men were of position, of the honors and 
emoluments of office, confided in lAiis assurance. .And hence no 
wpeals, however eloquent or patriotic, no voice, however pro- 
phetic, in behalf of ''truth, justice and the constitution," could 
arouse her people from the false .security — the fatal ' lethargy 
into which this idea had lulled them. Eyes they Tbad to see, 
t^nt perceived not — ears to hear, but understood, not. This idea 
in its Aill fbrce, was presented to tho North by Mr. Calhotfn; 
and although ptterly aisregarded by them, our people still, as if 
determined to be dupes, rested their all upon this assurance. 
The people of the iSorth kne\^ who paid the taxes (rather 
tribute) to support^ the government., and knew well the system 
of robbery that enriched them. They knew as well as we, the 
indispensable condition of their prosperity was the prospdHty 
and peace of the. South and the preservation of her institutions 
. and system of labor. But none can now deny that the people 
of the North have resolved upon the extirpation of slavery,, and, 
also, if needs be, the extermination of the South. Because their 
fyrtujios vacillate in the bo^er .states', they profess otherwise; 
but he who can believe such profession can believe anything. 
Where, now, is the reliance of the South ? She does not depend 
upon the strength of her staples to extort from her enemies 
recognition of her rights, and liberties, and independence, but 
upon the valor of her sons and the death-dealing implements of 
war. And unless we triumph in a separation final and com- 
plete, and free from dependence -upon that' people in any man- 
ner, shape or form, had not the vbioe of inspiration declared 
otherwise, I should believe our condition, sooner or later, would 
becQme more intolerable than that of the people of Judea, 
when their chief city was beleaguered by the victorious Romaim, 
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"^iiDder'tbe command of Titufi. I Bay Booner or later, because 
other people may be enemies in war, and in peace friendjs; bat 
the people of the. North, unlike any other people, are enemiee 
in peace as well as in war. . * 

In ao article on the Confederate States constitution, in the Sep- 
tember number of Be Bow's Be view, in an article upon our true 
position, in the October and November number of the same, in 
tracing the causes it was attempted to. explain why we cQuld 
not safely rely upon Oiy staplee for the protection of our rights 
and liberties, safety and indenpendence. And, in confirmation 
of the truthful illustration of the operation of , the causes as- 
sijened, I appeal to the highest authority, Mr. Calhoun — to him 
of whom it has been so justly said, while liberty has had many 
friends and many martyrs, it may well bq doubted if, excepting 
him, it ever had a genuine apostle. And, afler all, the great 
event the contest in which we are no^ engaged, will decide, *' is 
whether Mr.' Calhoun shall go down to posterity portrayed in 
the colors of the Gracchi o? the patricians, or of the Gracchi 
of the people." 1 quote from his Disquisition upon Govern- 
menty volume first of his works. After assigning thi causes 
that are at work, and must continue to wQnc, in solving the 
question : what forms will governments assume, those of the form 
monarchy, or of the more liberal form, he renwrks the inter- 
val — the period of transition between the decay of the old and 
the formation of the new^ will be one of uncertainty^ confu$iony 
error J and wild and fierce fanaticism. That governments of the 
more civilized are now in the midst of this period, and through 
this period few will be able successfully to ^pass. I wish all 
could and would 'read the whole^ esp^ially from page 85 to 91 
inclusive* 

We have seen -how fatal has been our reliance uppn our sta- 
ples as regards the North. Shall we affirm the same reliance 
m regard to foreign powers ? True, it w?>uld seeqi England's 
population to a greater extent than that of the North, being 
dependent upon the manufacture of our staple, cotton, for breach 
might make our cause rather more favoraMe, as the North can 
turn her operations to agricultural pursuits, having the soil for 
the purpose, and keep up her armies also. Still, the North must 
have clothing as well as England;' and England, too, ma^ need 
armies, and if she took for nei> armies the male population en- 
gaged in such pursuits, and which for want of supplies they 
must abandon, and, for bread* must enter tto army, it would not 
be a greater increase of the standing armies of Europe propor- 
tionably than what we behold is the increase on this continent, 
and the remaining operatives might find a supply iit Bast India 
cotton, and our cotton remaining blocked up, would at once 
give England the monopoly of the cotton market — a result 
loQ^ coveted — an object long struggled for. But even now, 
while I am writing, our people b^eve England and FraneOy 
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and. perhaps, Spain, h'av« recognized ns as a people — from this 
they infer the mr^ckade bj foreign interposition will be raised, 
and, probabl}'', a war between England and the United States 
will follow, opening to us the prospect of an Bariy peace. .If 
so, I shall rejoice. But if our independence be recognised and 
the blockade be raised, what will it prove? Why, simply that 
th© Korth could not do what foreign powers could — control 
their own actions, and were governed oy their own material 
interests — not that our staples ^ere all-«ufficient for our safety 
and independence. How long it will be that foreign powers 
can control their actiofts 1 cannot say; but if the causdB assigned 
by Mr. Calhoun continue to operate, and it would seem they 
must, looking to the fature as dependent upon existing causes, 
it cannot* be long, in all human probability, unless the rulers of 
foreign powers can consent, in deference to the increasing de- 
mands wKich a sound public opinion and an increasing diffusion 
of light and intelligence will contihue, to make concessions by 
which they will be shorn of absolute power. My object and 
•desire are that the South should prepare in Earnest f6r a strug- 
gle which neither time, nor change, nor chance, can avert. It 
is a mistaken idea — nonsense to believe that the statesmen of 
Great Britain were influenced themselves by fanaticism in the 
abolition of African slavery in her provinc(5S. It is nonsense 
to believe Broughain in eamedt when he inti'oduceci the sable 
doctor to Mr. Dallas, because he thoughtthe blacks and whites 
were equals. Every act of his life belies his belief to that 
effect. He is honored by a government ho has labored all his 
life to sustain, and upholds a government that denies equality 
among its own people. Her people demanded concessions, and, 
under the influence of a mistaken zeal, or, if you please, fanat- 
icism which Wilberforce taught them, this 'would be a con- 
cession to them; and, as this would satisfy the demand^ the 
concession was made.* Her statesmen saw it would not essen- 
tially impair the power of her rulers ; and thotigh it cost heavily 
and added to the public debt, if they did not act wisely they 
did well; for they knew instead of weakening the rulers, it only 
would add to the burdens of the people who forced the con- 
cessions, and who would theniselves have it to pay for. I will 
not cavil about the meaning of such words as fanaticism, but 
we should endeavor to ascertain the true cause, and hot place 
the effect for the cause, nor make the cause the effect. And, - 
looking back upon Ihe events of that pori.od, ono may reason- 
ably concliTde that by such a concession on the part of the 
rulers of Prance, at the proper moment, in regard to the slaves 
of Skn Domingo, the liorrors of that island and of France, 
during the reign of terror, might have been averted. Now, the 
' people of the North — I mean their leaders — in their efforts to 
• avoid , the calamities of France at the period referred to aiYd 
those that threatened England, have sought to control the mis- 
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taken zeal of the masses which thej have cultivated — first, as 
doDiagogues to attain position itnd to rob the South, but now 
really to abolish slavery- in the South. To form an idea of the 
cause that impels theih to seek this result, we must remember 
they had for years adopted a policy to rob and plunder the 
South, leading to a state of revolution and anarchy in its con- 
sequences among their own people. And when they adopted 
the principle that they would govern by the will of the major- 
ity — that their will and not the constitution should be the rule 
of their conduct in order to reach us, they overieaped/the last 
barrier between themselves and anarchy. 

In obedience to tl^is i*ule of conduct the minority had to be 
sacrificed, and, under existing prejudices, the minority of slave- 
holders were destined to be the first victims. But the exercise 
of the right of secession prevented this fatal consequenc^-^a 
consequence which, in the end, would, have been fatal to the 
rights and liberties of us all. Now they find the owners of 
Fitlb avenue palaces, of splendid equipages, of liveried slaves, 
and princely merchants and real estate owners, are the minor- 
ity to be sacrificed. To avoid, such a result can we be sur- 
prised in preference they wage war upon us, disregarding even 
its civilized rules, and make rapine and plunder, beauty and 
booty, their watch-word. The very men who perpeti*ate such 
crimes upon us would do the same upon their own people, if 
turned loose at home; and hence, if war be a calamity, anarchy 
is a far greater calamity — for anarchy is death. 

'*A univerM of deatfa, which Qod by onrse 
Created evil, Cor evil only good. 
Where all life dies, death livee, and naiaje breedi, 
Penrerse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, unntterabltt, and worse , 

Than fable yet have feign'd or fear conoeiTed, 
Qorgonsrand hydras, and chimeras dire." 

There are time^ whqn necessity knows, no law — when all 
considerations of material interests are discarded when a peo- 
ple cannot control their actions, and this I call the inexorable 
necessity that disregards everything but self-preservation; 
which is not, as is said, a law of our nature, tor « law is 
founded upon reason; it is the instinct of our nature, and hence 
the inexorable necessity knows no law. The people of France, 
in the last century, adopted the will of .the majority as the rule 
of their- conduct. £ut conflicting interests were there, as every- 
where el^ there will be, and the dnajority soon perceived they 
had but to wiU it to promote their own interests at the expense 
of the interests of the minority. 

The minority was crushed, but power, always seeking it(» 
own aggrandizement, turned, and, in its turn; crushed the in- 
terests of the majority with the attributes with which it had 
been clothed by that very majority to crush the minority. 
Then followed scenes such as a state of anarchy alone can pre* 
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sent, until at last, ^ bleeding at eveiy pore, France fled for pro- 
tection to the sword of the practical man, Napoleon the Great/^ 
From wh^t did she fleeF * From her majority government. 
And so, in oar own day and time, when ti second time the 
French people proclaimed the empire, it was not because they 
loved liberty less — not to preserve the rights and liberties of a 
free people — but to preserve law and order, and again repu- 
diated an^jority government. As the great commoner, Roan- 
oke Eandolph, said, one king is preferable to king numbers. 
The North nave one chance o? escape. War stre^thens power 
while it enfeebles liberty, and if they can continue the war 
until the one-man government can be cooeolidated so a0 to 
preserve itself, they may escape fh>m the horrors of king num- 
Ders, fleeing to one kin^. And now the solemn question here 
presents itself: if such be true, would it -not be the height of 
folly and stupidity to think again of forming a connection with 
a people who, driven by the inexorable necessity, unable to 
control their own actions — unable to regard their material tb- 
terests — proeecute against xte-A cruet and infamous war,, and . 
would cheerfully sacrifice everything • to sacrifice us? The 
treason of Arnold ^ould not have proved more iUtal to his 
country. But a separation, final and complete, is not all. I 
eannot i>elieve we have any right, in the nature of things, to 
look for .protection from foreign powers in Europe. Nor can I 
say I should desire to see a war between England and th« 
United States. After war comes peace, and how that peaca 
may effect us we do not know. If we had a navy, we could 
conveniently fight the United States fbr years; and a navy we 
must have. I never, wish to see the decision of 1812 and 1815 
reversed, when the exultant voice of Calhoun, then music to us 
all, announced "the charm of British naval invincibility is 
gone." Wherever England extends her protection, there she 
' plants the ensign of her dominion. If, as Mr. Calhoun says, 
causes will continue to operate, the effects of which must bo to 
lead te demands for amelioratkms in government, and aa the 
South is the great motor power which drives the locomotive of 
progrees and civilisation, diffasinf light and intelligence, tend- 
ing to diminish the power of rulers and to elevate the ruled, 
and being the last and only home of liberty, we cannot ^<^e to 
exist as a people, long by msre mfferance. There is but one 
other s^t where Great Britain can again make pretended coa- 
eessiona to her people by abolishing African slavery. ..But look 
at the result. Let us move onwanl in pead^, and with an un- 
fettered commerce; we will export 300,000,000, and buy 150, 
•ay 200,000,000 — how Ions before' the specie basis of trade and 
commerce of Europe would be transferred to the Confederate 
States? If, aa i have heard it estimated, that basistis 800,v 
000,000, in eight years it would be tmnsferred to us. Nat 
without a staruggle ta j^vent it, be assured, will European 
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powers witness the result. Oar position is grand — let us not 
forgj3t it is- isolated. There are many reasons \^hy we should 
have a navy, and why we should exert all our energies to pro- 
cure one. It is difSculito believe, with the resour^fs at com- 
mand, the government could havp had no vessels to raise the 
blockade had it been alive to its importance. . And if the block- 
ade were raised, such vessels would be important to protect our 
coasts — for the pnd of the blockade will n6ti, of necessity, be the 
end of the war. A sound currency X believe now is almost 
vital to a good government; and a good government is the 
greatest of earthly blessings. The men of 76 triXimphed over* 
all difficulties; but we are not the men of 76, and this is a 
greatly different period. Treasury notes, receivable as they 
rarQ in government dues, will answer 'for a while; but there is 
07%e condition which anything that answers the purpose of a 
sound currency raus)^ fulfil — it must be convertible into coin. 
Expe<)ients have been resorted .to in order to avoid this condi- 
tion, and they haye been many — ^yet all have failed, 

I understand Mr. Calhoun's position in regard ^o treasury 
notes — they did bett.er and were cheaper than loans negotiated 
through banks and capitalists, giving them the profits; and I 
understand his position in bi& speech in '84, on Mr. Webster's 
proposition to recharter the United States bank, and again in 
'37, Upon banks. His views confirm what I say; and as we 
can get the specie only in exchange for oup productions, .it is of 
vital importance that we look for and get a navy at least to 
insure us an outlet for our productions. It is too late for an 
embargo policy — it could only l^ave tested the strength of our 
staples, which the sham blockade has more effectually done and 
been found wanting, as a guaranty of our safety and inde- 
pandence. I believe, if called upon, the resources of our people 
and their patriotism are equal to the demand. The credit of 
our governn^ent will be tried severely, to supply its necessities 
even; but if one h£f. we hear of the venality and corruption, 
speculation and peculation of government officers at Kichmond 
be true, and such contracts are made as we understand^ at Chat- 
tanooga, where the ffovemmeitt, after giving Hi cents gr^ss 
for pork give the offijj to the packers, and require only 40 Iba. 
of bacon for every 100 of pork, we may be-assured the govern- 
ment credit will be tried to its utmost tension. Millions go to 
contractors for nothingi And nothing will so soon open a p^os* 
pect of peace and rid us of a standing army as a navy; and, 
being old fttshioned, I believe, with our ancestors, the men of 
76, that standing armies are hostile to liberty. Sometimes 
they do not allow people to control their own actions. But it 
will be said, all admit that a navy is desirable; but how to gel 
one? I admit the difficulty. But no one knows wliat he can 
accomplish until he tries. The object is worth the effort, and if 
others aaw it in the light I do, all who could contribute one 
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dollar would Ho so, if neede^ for an honest and an earnest 
effort to that ^nd. As I understand, the poinf in dispute 
between the United States and the Confederate States is not 
whether cotton shall be sent abroad, but whether sent through 
United States or Confederate States ports. 

The United States have made foreign pow'ers believe that 
cotton would bo furnished them* whenever they could 6pen a 
cotton port. Now, if such be the case, why not sell and get 
vessels for the produce loanr for the subscribers, 1 conclude, 
would not object, and let it go through any port, for the loan 
'is useless as matters now stand. Would the United States 
prevent the subjects of. France and England from shipping 
cotton through Northern ports? We buy and the United States 
buy arms in Europe, that is certain. If .the foreign powers 
desired the blockade raised and desired to avoid a war with the 
United States by raising it, would they not be glad to give hs 
a chance to raise it ourselves. If they recognized us, surely 
this could be done. But do we believfe the United States would 
go to war with foreign powers for raising the sham blockade? 
Not after the obsequious conduct on the jiart of the United 
States so recently exhibited. No; if war occurs, it will be 
England, not the United States, that makes it. May not other 
powers be, in like condition with the Unite(^ States, forced to 
make war abroad to keep peace at home. But If we are driven 
to our'Dwn resources, are wo in this more inferior to the United 
States now than the United States were to Great Britain in 
1812 f I think not; and if so, we can establish a navy. Where 
there is a will, there is a way. If we never begin, we shall 
never accomplish the undertaking; therefore, the sooner begun 
the better. The dread of the transfer of trade and commerce 
to the Confederate States, if a recognized people, with an 
unfettered commerce, in a few years, I believe hag much more 
to do in continuing the sham blockade thanis supposed. And if, 
indeed, the Juncture of affairs we live in ffas been truly indi- 
cated, and the South, in virtue of her production, is the great 
impelling cause pf demands upon governments for concessions 
to4he peojrte, we shoald labor -for a navy in season and out of 
season, and labor with all our might for. such vessels as will 
enable us, if not 'done sooner by others, to raise the blockade 
ourselves; and if the war continue, to protect our coast, and 
then to have vessels to protect our flag wherever it floats on 
the high seas. Then, and not till then, may we consider our- 
selves safe and independent. Especially should we engage in 
no undertaking which musl necessarily cause the expenditure 
of immense sums, and which, if successful, will probably 
almost certainly resuk disastrously, if not occasion the over- 
throw and loss of liberty. And this brings me toi the next 
question — Shall we assume in war the aggressive policy? 
Those in favor of aggression must take leave of the volunteer 
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systdm. It ijiust be so.- Jackson himself, in a war purely- 
defensive, experienced difficulties as to expiration of the enHst- 
ment periods of his men. In the enemy's country we must 
have men for the war. The »ecessity of this, if doubts were 
entertained, was made manifest during the Mexican war. And 
because I see this, and think I see fatal conseauences beyond, I 
am unalterably opposed to a war of invasion. 

Men, honest and patriotic,, diflfer. Let us remember, too, the 
enemy has every position he had at the start, except Sumter, 
and many others, which he then had not, and some of them on 
the seaboard, which we. cannot defend for. want of a navy ; and, 
I ask, is not tfiat the arm to be strengthened, and should we not 
expend on that the cost of campaigns in the enemy's country ? 
But, while I am^ibr the defensive policy, I am not for the do- 
nothingi policy. I am for the. policy that meets danger on the 
frontier. . If I mean to defend my house, I shall try to meet 
the en^my at the threshold, and not allow him to enter and 
punish those who are true, and incite to treason those who are 
false. If the eneniy invades my soil I'd *find hinj, and when I 
found him I'd fight him. I would not keep an army, all eager 
for the fray, looking upon a land I felt bound to»redeem from 
oppression, and for nH)nths to se.e her cities beleaguered, her 
land devastated, . her men disfraiichised.and impnsoned, at^d 
her women outraged, and yet do nothing. Especially when 
her sons had fought under my banners, and when where they 
fought there the enemy's dead were piled the highest. If I 
could not extend to* Maryland, Kentucky and Missoiiri proteo- 
tion-for their loyalty, it should not be said the failure of pro- 
tection resulted from supineness and inaction. If L had troops 
to defend a state, they should understand they were noft defendr 
ing the state hj*%\mv\y defending themselves. And' when I won 
victories, they should not be bari'iQn and fruitless in results. If 
forced to retreat before the enemy upon my own soil, I would, 
if I could, leave it as a ^aste, howling wilderness mther than 
he Should find a comfortable residence there or the means of 
subsistence. If I found prwiinent men within my country 
giving to the enemy aid and comfort, JL would not trust to 
reform them by gentleness. I would Bastile or harng them, so 
that the ignorant and innocAit — innocent because of their igno- 
rance— rshould not be subject to penalties for crimes which their 
abettors lacked only the courage to perpetrate.- I would attack 
on the frontiers of tlie enei^y any point, if I could, and demol- 
ish it where he sou|(ht to concentrate troops to annoy or to in- 
vade and lay waste my country. And all this is strictly defen- 
sive. And, therefore, as for the purpose last named Washington 
citv was used, I cItDnot see.w^y it was not attacked and its 
pmblic bufldings demolished after the brittle of Manassas. It is 
said the want of the means of transportation prevented. But 
this seems strange; for we know that Jackson^ the volunteer 
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general, with six or twelve months i men, marcljed throifgh a 
Wilderness countiy, eut his road and built bis bridges, whipped 
the Indians as he went, and at New Orleans achieved a victory 
over troops not Yankees, but troops renowned the world over 
for their valor. And when we /look at the result, may we not 
doubt if the defect be so much iVi the system as in the leaders. 
Again ; it is said we could not afford to lose the me^ we should 
have lost in the attack. Have we not since lost more from dis- 
ease ? It is also said the value of the public buildings' was too 
large ah item for settlement on the return of peace. Dei^truc- 
TioN is the business of war. If we have to compensate for all 
we destroy,. why sanction privateering? Who cAn restore our 
fallen heroes to life f Who can compensate for the crimes and 
orueHies perpetrated upon our innoeent people ? But why this 
solicitude about the public buildings ? Why undertake to get 
possession Of Arlington and Georgetown heights — ^tlie defences 
of Washington — unless to force McClellan to a field figlit, sat- 
isfied we coftld whip, him or h)rce him to capitulate, and thus 
get posses^op of the 6ity, and save the public Duildiilgs ? Waa 
the solicitude in preserving the publie buMings for the pur- 

iose of remeving there the seat of government, as it was from 
[ontgomery to Hichmond,. because Maryland would be the 
scene of operations, c^nd thus have our president elect anaufu- 
rated upon the very steps of the Washington capitol? The 
idea is fascinating,Jf not ron^antic. But, \rhUe it might flatter 
the ambition of a CpBsar, it wotild be no temptation to one pos- 
sessed of the lineaments of the Father of his country. Are we 
tp »ead in this solicitude about the public buildings, reconstruc- 
tion ? Would not their destruction have • proclaimed, far and 
near, d«ep and wide, separation now and forever ? Without 
reconstruction, I ask, what would they be worth to either sicle? 
If we could 'have ta^en it — and of this there seems no doubt — 
and could not have held it, bv destroying them the abolition 
governmeht would no longer, be known as the government of 
Washington, a name. they disgrace. When those who defiled 
and polluted the Temple at Jerusalem were whipped and 
scourged and driven ^way, although by our Saviour, those who 
aflerward*^ntered continued to defile and pollute it, and, it was 
demolished, leaving not one stoneftpon another; so should have 
been demolished the Washington capitol. We might thon have 
breathed freer and breathed deeper. But the aggressive policy, 
why adopt it ? To conquer a peace ! It 4s one thing to say it, 
another to do it — ^but how to ao it po as to presei've liberty, is 
the great question^ Many, burning undeir a senseof Wrong, 
are ready for anything that ean make the enemv feel the hand 
of the oppressor, the sting of tlje invad^.* They woi^Jd Uy 
waste ana , destroy. If,^ow^ver, the war is to be ^oJie'' of mu£vial 
destruction, it will be endless. But I take it its advocates are 
for conquering a peace ; and lei us recollect a wise remark : 
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''men can put things in mation, but cannot always control 
them." If BUCcesafuT, we m«8t, toiler we get into the enemy's 
COUDtry, buy our supplies, for we could not carry them ; and if 
we did, it womld cost us as much as to buy them. I sav, we 
should hav« to get supplies in one way ot the other. If we 
undertake to quarter Hp6n th« enemy, to take su^bsistence Yi'ith- 
ont pay, it would be as With the French in the Peninsular war. 
As the army could not gp for provisions, foraging parties would; 
and would they return ? It is admitted, the finest army ever 
marshaled in- the heart of a hostile country wouki fade away 
like snoyr before the sunshine under th^ partisan and guerilla 
system. If we Ifought from the enemy or furnished our •wn 
•supplies, the expense would bankrupt our treasury, and oar 
people, too, if long persisted in. If, for the want of transpor- 
tation, our ariny could not move from Manassas to Washing- 
tOB, what will the necessary transpoirtation not cost to go into 
the heart of the enemy's country f 

If successful, it might result in reconstruction or conquest. 
If reconstruotion followed even by the adoptioil of the Confed- 
erate constitution, ft has no guaranties for rights and liberties 
not in the United States constitution, and the result would be 
the victors would become the, vanquished, as in the Mexican 
conquest, and we wouldl not be allowed to occupy the country 
wo now hold only as the equals of slaves, and slaves where we 
were, equals. If it result in conquest, what 'shalLwe <io v^th 
the conquest? The whole country shrunk from the idea of 
governing Mexico as a conquered province. It. would be ,to 
subvert the foundation of our .government, founded as it is 
upon the consent of the governed. It would bring \^ith it such 
a train of abuses and corruption that the government could not 
survive, I know those for aggression mean to conquer a peace^ 
and think it would be easy because the Lincoln government is 
we^k, and, therefore, easily overthrown. There is the danger, ' 
If overthrown, with whom would, you make peace. " Do you 
belieVe peace could be extorted from Lincoln ? It would cost 
him and his cabinet, if not more, their heads. Do you believe 
you could strengthen a peace party, who would gain the ascend- 
ancy, and make peace ? And if so, in how long a time ? Not 
without upsetting the government before Lincoln's term ex- 
pires. But- do you t believe you could find a party for that 
purpose whq could get power uuder the imputation of sym- 
pathy with the enemy who had invaded 'their country, and 
were giving him aid and comfort ? If so, low, indeed, .are they 
sunk. Far lower than the Mexicans, degraded as we consider 
them, because Mr. Polk proposed the absurditj^ of establishing 
in Mexico a free government by a military despotism, and force 
them to live under it so that he might make a treaty of peace, 
for those in favor of it dared not to make the avowal. And if 
such party for ns did succeed, would not that itself open the 
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door to reconetruction ; if nnsaecessfiil, oould we desert oiir 
friends ? This, then, is the state lof the case. A war of invasion, 
if successfQl ta accomplish the desired result, wotdd bankrupt the 
treasury ; and, if long-continued, also the people? And might, 
if successful, lead to far more disastrous consequences. And 
then it might be unsuccessful; and if so, all would say it bad 
better not been undertaken. I invite those who favor this 
policy to review the events of the Mexican war, and to read 
the speeches of Mr. Calhoun on the 16th and 17th of March, 
1848, and those of a kindr§d character. The hiatory ef this is 
recent, and, therefore, I invite attention to it, not because other 
hirt-ories of wars aggressive are uninstyuclive. I ,ask .those 
who favor aggression, to answer if they do not know all this 
talk about conquering a peace from Mexico was not* intended 
to disguise a desire for expansion, for conquest, oonveyed rfnder 
Buch slang as we could swallow the whole of Mexico? And 
can they consider that a safe precedent, where we so narrowly 
escaped the Ynost fatal consequences ? No, not Escaped. The 
disruption of the government fbretold aa likoly>to follow has 
acti\/uly 6ccurred, and lye have yet to solve the question whether 
the other fear entertained by Mr: Calhoun, not only the last 
but the noblest Roman of them all, shall be realized — the loss 
of liberty. After revfewing these evQiite, not by the brilliant 
light of splendid victories, but in the sober light of reason and 
tAth, say, oughi a people to sanction a policy merely fpr the 
idea of conquering a peace, with whom liberty is all in qU, and 
with whom the one great object i& to conquer a peac^ so as to pr^ 
serve liberty, without whicfk peace would not be wortJi its conquest f 
If peace be the leading, the paramount dbject with the people 
of the Confe^racy, they can get it to-morrow, although oy 
Lincoln's proclamation the tin^e is up for peaceable submission, 
and, perhaps, they might adopt the Confederate constitution 
lor the sake of peace on the other side ; but if we have hon- 
esty, or' truth, or self-respect left ns, war in comparison would 
be, indeed, a blessing.* For years past, the states North and 
South have been in a .quasi state of war, because that people 
would not or could not respond to the obligations of a consti- 
tutional form of government adopted by otlr ancestors. If the 
spirit of liberty still lives among them, they will come to a 
sense of their obligations, from the fact of the separation show^ 
a sense of their material interests; if not, it will require a gov- 
ernment that rules by force, which,'if they can establish and 
avert anarchy — for after anarchy and revolution it will be es- 
tablished-=-and that govermnent to preserve itself wlH enforce 
its obligations upon its people, and show a' proper regard for its 
material interests, and then the obligations of a peace by them 
would be respected. Of course, the sooner such a result can 
take place the better for them and for ns. I have thought, from 
the time the announcement was made in Montgomery, the ag- 
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ffressive policy would, if possible, be adopted. Whether the 
do-nothing policy haa been followed for the purpose of disgust- 
ing one with the true defensive poUtsy, I cannot say. The 
announcement was, before long the Confederate flag should 
float, mind you, not ov«r the ruins, d)ut from the dome of the 
Washington capitol, and if that di)d not satisfy the abolitioit 
government it would be carried still farther norths If I thought 
so, I would say it; bat I do not believe the president, or any of 
Our IfBaders, desires ,to strike liberty. Yet po said Anthony of 
Caesar. Csesar did not murder liberty bul from necessity — a 
conviction honestly entertained by maiw-«— and whether real or 
supposed, upon .itd ruin he establish ed a military despotism.^ 
The practical question with us 'is not whether was Brutus jus- 
tified in slayinff C»sar, but whether he*andthe true men should 
have penAitted tha policy of aggressive wars, and other mea- 
sures loading to su6h a necessity, as it certainly is ours, now to 
labor in season and out of season to avert a catastrophe.which, 
if averted, will render unnecessary the i^petitioii of the plea 
which justified C»sar and the tragedy enacted by Brutus. 
Tbfe elder Brutus,^more fortunate, notiuore worthy, not truer, 
struck down the tyrant to -achieve liberty Jind triumphed, wlille 
thcyonnger struck down the tyrant to preserve liberty; but, 
alas, too late! Lot it never be forgotten, it is one thing to 
achieve liberty,- but ours is the far more difficult one — its pres- 
ervation. I will say, however, what I do believe: if an aggres- 
sive policy be adopted, and the measures advocated during the 
Mexican war by our president be carried out, and he exercise 
the powers himself as president which' he claimed for Mr. Polk, 
nothing could be more fatal to liberty — and so will any unpreju- 
diced mind believe. The concomitants of a successful war of 
invasion are victories, conquest, a love of power, a love of 
dominion 5 of a defensive war, are devotion to homes and fire- 
sides, a l«rve of cotintry, a love of liberty- • 



ABT. Y.^KOTLSTB HI0TOBY 6F THE UlllTED NJCL'H KKTiATTOS.* 
In a previous paper — " The Eise of the Dutch Eepublic "—it 
was regretted that the author had stopped, at the wrong point. 
We hdve to express the same regret in the work before us, 
which coneliides with the year 15S^, though the author pfotti- 
ises to britfg 'it, in two additional voljimes, down to the year 
1618, at which time was convened the Synod of Dort; after 
which it is his wish, at a futurfe day, to write the history of that 

* History of the United Netherlands^ from the death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort B^ John Lathrop Motley, LL.D., B.C.L. 2 vols. .Harper ft 
Brothers, New Tork. 1861. . , 
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eventful period, the history of the thirty years war, which 
broke out in Germany, and was finally brought to a. elose by 
the great treaty of We8tphalia,Jn 1647, whereby iho rights of 
the United Provinces wore secured, as it was supposed an<f 
designed to be, m the simplest ahd fii^mest manner We not 
only regret the dividing points the author has again selected ; 
but, notwithstanding the minute and voluminous work which 
is promised, it wMl, after all, be left unfinished, as respects the 
history of the united provinces, subsequent to 'the treaty of 
Westphalia. Wo a^ree that this treaty established a turnipg 
point in the history of a lair^e portion of Southern Europe, 
when the conflict^ of arms between Spain and the low countries 
was. hushed, and free and commercial intercourse jJrevailed be- 
tween those nations whose previous history for more than three 
quarters of a century had been one constant flow of blood — 
one unsuspended clash of arms; but it will occur to the fcistoric 
sAidenfe that many pages of yet unafraigifed history ought 
to be collected apd written, about the progress and the destiny 
of the once united seven provinces since the treaty of Wesjt- 
phaliu ; hence the readirtg public will regret that Motley's great 
work will, after all, be bat a huge and unfinished fragment of 
that part of European history, the most important in fixing'the 
fate of modern empires, arid stamping the character of society, 
morally, socially, intellectually and politically, which has ever 
occurred in modern times; but that it will leave a desideratum, . 
which, fi'om the specimens we have of Motley as a historian, 'we 
think he alon^, of the great living authors, either in England 
or America, could best supply. / 

It is no part of ajust criticism to find unnecessary fault with 
an author, or inconsistent with its several demands to present 
the fullest praise when merited. In a former paper, we have 
acknowledged the high claims Motley has presented ^s a histo- 
rian. In the first work he pu*bli8hed^ "The "Rise of the Dutch 
Republic," the stylo and method were eminently adapted to the 
subject — being one replete with stirring events, and bold and 
chivalrous character; consequently, a fair opportunity was 
presented for the display of that brilliant descriptive wrhing 
which abounds in the first work, and gave it a most deserved 
popularity. 

In the work now before us, there is an occasional indulgence 
of the same talent, espedally in the description ^of the Second 
seige of Antwerp — the heroic defence, the awful sulfeHn^, th% 
minute description of scene and event, with the presentation of 
person and ciiaTacter, are all grouped and connected with a 
master's hand. But as a general ^subject for rhetorical display, 
the Author had not the same wild, exciting and romantic field 
in the history of the United Netherlands as in " The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic," though war, bloody and unrelenting, 
darkens the whole scene. • . 
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Hore, he had to address himself to a more serious and 
laborious historical labor^ with all the ifitricate mazes of that 
complicity which belongs to the history of a nation standing 
on the slippery slopes of governmental inauguration, before its 
independence de fcLcto was established, and surrounded with all 
the intricacies of diplomacy, which especially beclouded inter- 
national communieation and intercourse in the days of Philip 
II, Queen Elizabeth and the Henries of France. Jn the history 
of the United Netherlands — and we have but two volumes, of 
682 and 563.pftges, confined to the brief period of six years, 
from 1584 to 1690 — the author has discarded iu a great measure 
that captivating and thrilling descriptive writing which we 
have noticed in his Dutcb Bepubli^, and become a most labori- 
ous and, in some instances, a painfully tedious chronicler of 
unimportant transactions, which serve* rather to encumber th» 
page and weary the reader than to illustrate, to adorn,* or to 
dignify grave and philosophic history. For example, refer to 
the many pagek occupied in the whimeical quarrel between 
Elizabeth and the friends of Leicester, after he assumed the 
office of Grpverporvof the Netherlands — all of which deserved 
but a brief •notice, as it all amounted to nothing, for the queen 
subsided into a ^od humfOr after a while, and loved the earl 
as much as every Then^ again, more time is taken up to prove 
that Queen Elizabeth was parsimonious even to meanness, 
which no one even doubted^ than if the famous woman* had 
been indicted and tried for some grave offence. Then, again, a 
quarrel occurs in a drunken frolic at HoUock's apartment at 
the Hague ; HoUock strikes Norris with the cover to a silver 
vase, and every word uttered during this drunken f'-olic is 
copied verbatim into a grave history. These may be in them- 
selves small evils; but y»hen repeated too often, it becomes a 
serious fault in the histK>rian. Our author excuses himself for 
occupying so much ^ace on so short a period, by the signifi- 
cance of events, and their results, for future ages, embraced 
between the years 1584 and- 1590. The events of this period 
were in themselves of no greater /significance than those which 
transpired after 15^0 down to 1647; for, after 1690, among 
other important events, Were the comparative demolition of 
the Spanish empire, the tracking of Corunna, and the threat- 
ened ^izure of liisbon by the English 5 the death of Philip II, 
in 1698; the advancement to the Spanish throne of his son, 
Philip III, who, being too stupid for a monarch,'gave himself 
up entirely to the direction oi* the duke, Serma, who, without 
talent, had prudence and moderation, 'as was indicated by the 
early ratification of peac6 with France, and the abandonment 
of the insatle idea of Philip II,;of constantly fanning the flame 
of civil war in France, between the rival hotses of Navarre 
and Yalois ; and, also, the peace with England, which brought 
about a truce with th^ low countries, which, after continuing for 
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twelve years, resulted in the ackaowjedgement of the indepen- 
'dence of the Netheriands; and the death of Elizabeth, in 1W3, 
may be considered as important eve'nts, occurring between 
1590 and 1618, as any that occurred between 1584 and 1590, 
for within the latter period the most signi^cant events were 
the alliance of the Netherlands with England, and the organi- 
zation of what th^ author styles the "DuioJi commonwealth" 
in 1588. 

Motley is, unquestionably, an eminent historian; he hs^ 
industry, which prompts him to labor ; he has acquired exten- 
sive attainments in .the various paths of literature; appears to 
father every fact, and to consult evQry source from; yhieh 
nowledge can be obtained in reference to the subjects on* 
which he writes; he has a clear and distinct style, which, at 
times, is beautiful and tinged with some of the purest rhetopc; 
his arrangement is methodical, and he pursues the narrative 
with fidelity; yet, he appears to lack some qualifications. in- 
separable from the most eminent historians ; he may statp facts 
accurately, but ne dogmatizes too mudi, and scarcely ever rises 
to the^ true dignity of the philosophy of history; he narrates 
incessantly, except when h'e fells- into description ©^ scene or 
person, and, when the narrative -ends, he glides with great 
regularity into succeeding narrative ; but iM vain will tho 
reader look for the high moral principle, the deep and serene 
deductions of philosophy, which' spring ftom sfad entwine them- 
selves around the ibi^hty actions of confiicting nations, after 
the storms of revolutions have passed away. 

He is not unmindful of great events, of decisive action in 
nations and individuals, yet he passes on with the histpric 
curreat, gathers up everything with the minuteness of a re- 
porter, whether a trivial conversatioii or. the sanction of an 
important treaty; vhethar the siece of a commercial city or 
the cutting of an officer's face witn a pieoe of a silver vase, 
ana relates them all with the same indefatigable minuteness. 
Another defect is patent upon the page of Motley: he looks 
too exclusively to the military portion of history; and in 
-describing battles, manoeuvres and sieges, he is not even ex- 
celled by Napier, but he neglects the 'civil and literary parts of 
history; it is true he follows up the dark and hidden paths of 
diplomacy with«kill and 6ubtilty, and enters with alacrity into 
party politics and personal inti'igues, but great questions of 
constitational' and national law, great questions of jurispru- 
dence, their decisions, their influence xipon civil and diplomatic 
history, are but slightly touched, if not ignqred. 

In his delineations we have np doubt he is truthful in the 
statement of facts, but he is an ftrdent admirer, or bitter hater; 
in his sketches of prominent characters, a department of liter- 
ary composition in which he excels, he would be matchless did 
he not allow his fcLclings to get the upper-hand of him, by 
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•which he makos them either the very best or meaBest of char- 
acters. This enthasiasm will adorn the pivge of a writer with 
iixany gems, but the impartial historian should paint every 
feature, with accuracy-rtne best and most brilliant characters* 
are not perfect^ the meanest of mankind may not have every 
feature of mind and morals blackened and distorted; in other 
words, we would have Motley more analytic in his personal de- 
scription, but we are far fVom thinking that he designs the 
slightest injustice, for we do hihi the- honor to say he writes like 
an honest and honorable man, as no doubt he is; liberal, Just, 
generous, but ardent and impetuous; quick to conceive and 
strong in his feelings, wherever moral worth is found or deflec- 
tion from a high and pur^ standard of morality is involved. 
• The first important topic which we notice in the work before 
us, is the condition of the Netherlands after the death of Wil- 
liam the Silen^ who' was emphatically the guidhog star of the 
nS^tionj but wnatever might hare been th^ destiny of this 
people, it is not admitted, according to the caption of tihapter J., 
p^rt vi, 3 vol. Dutch Bepublic, that *** a republic was born" or a 
nation was severed. If we look to the pages of Motley's Neth- 
erlands, there is ample proof that the Netherlands were neither 
de facto or de jure independent; .and, at a fhture time, we may 
institute the inquiry, how far the Dutch . Itepublic was constitu- 
tionally a repuUic. 

. At the time of the death of William the Silent, it was not a 
republic, nor is it made to appear at the comme'ncement of 
Motley's History of the Netherlands, nor did it become such in 
its administrative capacity, or the true practical sense of the 
word, as far as his history has yet extended. We do not moan^ 
to dispute with thp authpr about terms, but it is evident the 
Netherianders were not only in terms far from either under- 
standing the phrase or enjoying fhfi state, not only of sover* 
eignty but of a republic, when time after time, mission after 
mission, ajppli cation after application w^ made to Queen 
Elizabeth to accept the sovereignty of the country-, territoiv 
and people all included. The same application had been maae 
tO' France, had been urged upon France, but her domestic 
troubles were such that it was reftised. The great patriots and 
statesmen of the Netherlands were nearly unanimous, not only 
for the English alliance after the refusal of France, but sought 
that close conneption witH England whigh would transfer the 
sovereignty of the country to Queen Elizabeth. This the queen 
positively^ and unequivocally refused. Then a proposition was 
made for a defensive alliance. The queen, though urged by 
repeated applications from the Netherlands .and importuned by 
Walsingham, Leicester, and others high in influence at the 
court, to acceed to the request of the Netherlands, and grant 
them assistance, debated with herself long and anxiously; and, 
though it was to her interest, and ultimately proved the jnost 
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advantageous alliance perhaps ever made by England, onr 
author does not appear to enter sufficiently into the feelings of 
Elizabeth 'in her long hesitancy. Let it be remembered that, 
. at that thne, the annual revenue of* England was not more 
than five hundred thousand pounds, nor her population more 
than four millions; Ireland (ihd Scotland held by the frailest 
tenure, both ready for revolt j and Philip, the wealthiest and 
most powerful monareh in Europe, threatening the extinction 
of the English empire, an4 the reader will see the awful con- 
sequences that menaced the queen. 

A war with Philip was inevitable. He had sworn .vengeance 
against Protestantism 'the world over, and if Elizabeth under- 
took the cause of the Netherlands, she undertook the caiisp o^ 
Protestanism; and upon the settlement of the internatipnaP 
affairs of France, she, too, might be arrayed against England 
and the Netherlands, as the sole defenders of the Protestant 
religion. Historfp must do Elizabeth, then, this justi(|5, tob 
l«ig denifed, that in entering into alliance with the Butch, no 
sovereign ever faced a* more dreadful threatenipg, or displayed 
more unalloyed heroism. But the step was taken, never to be 
retVaced, and the consequences have left a lasting and ineffac- 
able glory upon England, and' a benefit, upon mankind, as 
brilliant and as extensive as the Protestant refiigion. *Whei*ever 
man is free, and in quiet enjoyment of the et€frnal principles 
of liberty, v^erever tyranny, bigotry and persecution has been 
hushed and forever buried, wherever the Bible is read and God 
iWorshipped in that freedom and purity of conscience which 
springs from an uncorrupted religion, there will its votary 
cherish the recollections of that cdntest which drove Bhilip 
from the Netherlantls, and planted the true seeds of liberty 
amidst the dykes and lagoons of Holland and the United 
Provinces. England herself reaped 'imtneasurable advantages 
th/arefrorti. Elizabeth, though Protestant, was bigoted and 
iiitoferant; and it wks from the political school of William t;he 
Silent that English statesmen learned political and religious 
toleration. It was from the "Pnited Provinces that England 
caught, by happy contact, the principles that inaugurated the 
revolution of 1688; banished forever the cruel and relentless 
Stuart from the English government, and finally achieved a 
bloodless revolution, which placed ^ Hanoverian line in per- 
manent and prosperous reign- upon the English throne. 

But, to return to the history before us. After Elizabeth had 
promised and sent substantial aid and comfort to the Dutch, 
she exhibited much parsimony, and even meanness, in with- 
holding supplies. Never was greater 8uffe«*ing, greater endur- 
ance, tnan was exhibited by the English and Dutch soldiery; 
but, unclad, almost starving, the poor soldiers and officers stood 
to their duty. Had the queen exhibited any administrative 
capacity, she could hav^ ended this contest years sooner; but 
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her ifieffable stinginess worked a. long delay, a hea\rier expendi- 
ture, and vastly increased suffering. For the purpose of effect- 
ing the proposed end of the alliance, the queen, under the im- 
jY>rtunities of the Dutch commT^sionerd, sent a person of quality 
to reside among them, and the EaH of Leicester was selected. 
Since the queen had refused to accept the sovereignty, what 
was the pressing necessity for this last request of the states? 
Jjet our author answer: " The sovereignty y which had been held 
• by the estates, ready to t)e cohf erred respectively npon Anjou 
and Orange, remained* in the hands of the^states. There was 
no opposition to this theory" rp. 11, vol. i). We will show that 
there was, however, decided c^nK)8ition to it. At another place, 
he says : ** Since the death of William the SHent, there was no 
one individual in 'the Netherlands to impersonate the great 
struggle of *he provinces with Spain and Eome, and to con- 
centnite upon his own head » practical, dramatic, and yet 
most legitimate interest" (p. 814, vol. 1). This is rather a 
vague and indefinite exposition -of sovereign power, which we 
find expressed iii mord. statesmanlike tortus, by Joos de 
Menin, pensionary of Dort, and otfe of the envoys to I^gland, 
who, in the name of his associates, delivered an address to the 
queen, in < which he sairf: "Since the death of the Prince ^of 
Orange, the startes h«ve lost many important cities, and now, 
for the preservation of their existenc^, they have need of a 
pripce and Sovereign lord to defend them against the tyranny 
and iniquitous oppression of the Spani&rds and their adherents, 
who are more and more determined utterly to destroy th«i* 
country" (vol. ^; p. 318). 

Again : Leicester is sent to the Netherlands, with the limitod 
military authority of fcommander-in-chief over four thousand 
English soldiers. The Netherland envoys in England, in their 
parting advice, most distinctly urged him "ta hold authority 
with the first, to declare himself chief-head and gov9mor-gen- 
eral " oT the whole country. The sequel .not only proves the 
secret purposes of the earl, but the feeling and sentiments of 
the estates. The offer of govomor-geheral was pressed upon 
him — an office involviuff the highest civil and military powers. 
The earl hesitated, only because he knew the wrath of the 
queen would bckindled ajb his treachery, his duplicity, and the 
assumption of powers incompatible with her own dignity, as 
well as transcending the rai>ge of his mission. It was forbid- 
den fruit, but he yielded to the teraptor. His own wicked heart 
urged himYorward;, he clutched the bait, and was inaugurated 
governor-general of the united provinces of Guilderlandf Zut- 
phen, Flandorsi Holland, Zoalanti, Utrecht, Friesland, and all 
'others in confederacy with them. It ha» been said that it was 
the highest civil and military offica knoivn to the confederacy; 
and, indeed, w^s it an alarming growth of power. He was to . 
have supreme military command by land and sea. He was to 
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exercise supreme authority in nuttters civil and politicaj, ac- 
cording to the customs prevalent dn tjhe reign of t?ho Empgror 
Charles V. All officers, civil and military, were to be appointed 
by him, and the states general were to assemble whenever and 
wherever he should* summon them. The reader can readily- • 
draw the conclusion, from the above facts^ that the provi;ice8 
had no correct idea of popular sovereignty; and, as will be sub- 
sequently shown, but a feeble sense of true republican liberty 
at this time, notwithstanding the c6n8tant recurrence of the • 
word republic^ pot only in Motley, but e(ven Macaukiy, when- 
ever he writes of the character of the Netherland government. 
\Ve are highly pleased with tMfe clear and decided picturing 
of the character of Leicester; but the author has almost, if not 
entirely, overlooked the most prominent feature in the life of 
this house-plant of royal favor, that withered benet^tl^ the frown 
of the inconstant and variable queen^or shrank from the colder 
blast of the popular breath; which' prominent fbatu/e was in- 
dicated by the radical change he attempted to introduce into 
the political aiid coivBtitutional organization of the government 
of the Netherlands, by receivipg the appointment to Ihe high 
and unwarrantable authority of governor-general by the repre- 
sentatives oX the states, who, though they transcended every 
license, yet introduced the anomalous instance of popularizing 
it among the pfOvinces,*in the veiy fitce of the organic princi- 
ples of the revolution. Wp think it also apparent, that the 
author, whether deficient or not in that power of analysis in- 
separable from a great and masterly historian,, jaas failed to ex- 
hibit the difference in the principles which existed in the body * 
politic of England and the Motherlands^ as well as in their re- 
spective governments, which per se, wide apart and repellant, 
were only united under a pressing and absolute necessity of 
self-preservation. Elizabeth . was rrotostant, and so were a 
vast majority* of the people ; but the crown and the popular 
sentiment were intolerant^— the very aptipodical doctrine and 
sentiment of the ^Netherlands, who, imbibing the principles 
which constituted the corner-stone of the Orange party, prp- 
cFaimed toleration as the guiding star of liberty. The English 
were as fi^e at home as they then desired, and Queen Elizabeth 
had no feeling in common with the struggling Netherlandors 
on thatscore. She hesitated long before joming t^em, and her 
intrigues.with Philip II to procure a peace were V^scd upon 
the true apprehension that he designed the total overthrow of 
her kingdom, whether she made common cause or not with the 
low countries. Withiiw) perception and under the conviction 
of this truth, urged by the calm and clear foresight of Wal- 
singham, which was realized by the equipment of the falsely 
styled " invincible armada," she* then directed the energies of 
her mind and the strength of her kingdom to the relief of the 
Netherlands. She was cormpelled to blend the maintenance of 
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the Protestant religion and the liberties of the provinces with 
the preservation of Tier kingdom, because Philip, in designing to 
extinguish that religion on earth, determined to use Catholicism 
as the most powerml incentive to the prostration of the English 
crowB ; and it wlis thus, indirectly, tnat the Protestant cause 
.became the rallying cry of resistance to Philip, who, had he 
not used Catholicism as a great political engine by which he 
was to work his way to untvei*sal dominion, would never have 
encountered the dread trident that for the first time in Europe 
proved that England was mistress of the seas. It is not that 
we oWect to the position of the author, that the great contest 
was that of .the Catholic religion against the Protestants, after 
the war .was Ailly inaugurated, but that in common with other 
writer^ he appears to mil into the prevalent error that it was 
the great issue of that period. We agree it became the most 
important question that then agitated, or ever did or could agi- 
tate the world ; but it becanve so secondarily. Elizabeth would 
never have stirainea her every nei-ve in itff^ support, had not 
Philip determined to make war 6n her own kingdom ; and. the 
early dread of this forced ,her to. an alliance with the Nether- 
lands', obviously against her inclinations. We are not to be ^ 
understood as depreciating or underrating the Protestant cause, * 
whicjh wae the very ark of God; and, though buffeted by many 
an angry and fiery Wave of revolution, Contained in security 
the priceless pearl which alone can decorate in ila purest splen- 
'dor the fadeless crown of liberty, whether it decks a lAonarch 
brew or glistens along the pathway of republican freedom. 
But, we are constrained to say that Motley, as a philosophic 
historian, devoted ^s he should have been to t^e tracing of 
cause and effect, intent npon the, analysis of great principles, 
with rich material around hiip, has failed to present the man- 
ner in which this contest "developed itself Intp the great cause 
of a true Christian religion-^the spirit in which a wicked and 
godless queen was forced from political circumstances to lend 
the material and intellectual powers of her kingdom to prevent 
the church of God from sinking ag^in beneath the dark, the 
tempestuous and the dreadful billows of superstition^ persecu- 
tion and tyranny ; and, in failing to dQ this, he has not pre- 
sented a true history of the political and social exigency and 
purpose of the English government, or the primary motives of 
the woman whose strong though capricious will guided itf ma- 
chinery. 

In reading the pages of Motley, it will a^lso be observed that 
he has omitted ^o treat, as it demanded at his Hands, the very 
important influence of the sudden disrdbing of the earl of his 
supreme authority, and his unceremonious departure from the 
shores of Holland. 

It is true he busies himself, with a careftil report of a dispute 
betwecB Wilkes, the advocate of the Leicestrian* school, who 
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hisld the doctrine of this sovereignty of the ffovemor, who, it 
wt|8 contended with but little wisdom, derived his poYP^r from 
sovereign states, which he was afraid and unable to rule. The 
•great and rugged Sftrneveldt, who with threatening voice and 
majestic lion port dissolved the metaphysical web of Wilkes, 
yet in defending the sovereignty of tha states or the govern- 
ment, he seemed, in connection with Franck and others, to have 
destroyed the doctrine of popular sovereignty; and herein con- 
sist the defect of the very school which would make the Neth- 
erlands free — here were planned the evil seeds of the policy of 
the Leicestrian party, which forced their opponents, in the 
endeavor to break down the fhlse position of the sovereignty of 
the governor-general, to assume the principies that* located it in 
the state§, and -aa effectually grasped it and wrenched it froi^i 
the hands of the people, although it had been exercisccf by the 
the governor-general himself, ibr it. was f^om the states, in 
formal assembly, that he obtained and claimed his authority. 
It was a destructive position into which the crafty earl had 
wound hiipiself, and an equally destructive pne by which his op- 

Eonents would unwind the robe of power in which he enveloped 
is authority. There \^ere some things good and true said by 
Barnevcldt and other representativos oi the states, especially in 
reference to the doctrine that the states respected th^ difference 
in religious opinions; leaving all churches in their freedom* they 
chose to leave man's conscience unfettered— this was the doc- 
trine of toleration which was born and.^urtiired on the soil of 
the United Provinces, and grew to manhood and strength anxjdst 
the storms of the revolution, whose violence sent it deep into 
tho heart of socifety, as the storms of the outer world drive 
deep into the soil of the earth the roots of the stubborn oak, 
while its ffreen and spreading branches are pointing to the 
heavens. But, is it not perceptible that the doctrine «ol' the op- 
ponents of Leicester, of the opponents of what they dreaded, 
a strong government, were falling int6 the artful meshes of ^e 
deep, dark intriguer, who, doubtless, saw with Satanic grin that 
in giving sovereignty to tho government tliey were robbing the 
same party upon whom Kfe would himself depredate— thq peo- 
ple; and thus these men, able statesmen ^ honest and upright as 
they were, doa}t a severe blow to the cause which they would 
sacrifice property and life ^o sustain, ^nd yre will presently 
show the truth of this remark, by trailing the elevation of 
Morice to the stadthpldership to be attributed to the very prin- 
ciples started by the Leicestrian school, and, unfortunately 
unchecked by his adversaries, who looked lipod the earl, as he 
was, the most dangerous man in the whole country. 

At the pepod about which Motley has written, the entire 
fabric of socieiy in Europe — social, moral and political — was 
shaken to its very oentre. The little revolt, which started in 
the Netherlands^ awoke andi excited principles which involved 
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not only Eardpean thrones, bat the happinosct, the peace, the 
destiny of Christendom j but more closelv affiliated with the 
revolt was the political philosophy, of England^ France and 
Spain. *The events of the period present a full anjd rich subject 
for the speculations of the histosian — replete with lessons of 
wisdom for national instruction. What warnings for the future 
statesn^n is presented in the wild and cruel ambition of Philip, 
whose madness gathered around him those most furious storms 
which not only, shattered his realn^^ but werer the monitora of 
that national degredation and social conniption which has fol- 
lowed the Spanish government for nearly three centuries, as 
the just wages of a career of sin and turpitude. There was 
Franc6, her nationality almost torn into tatters by intestine 
oroils, between the contesting Henries, with the powerful 
array, of. Philip's minions and mereinariei^ ready, at a moment's 
notice> to invade her soil, subjugate, her realm^ and banish her 
from the family of nationg.^ It is stern and truthful history 
that the impending absolute ruin of France was almost at tlie 
point of consummation, and, had Philip struck a blow while 
the riyal bouaefl' of Guise and the Bernean had paralyzed every 
limb of the nation' in the contest between Henry of Navarre 
and Henry* ^f Valols, the extinction pf France would have 
been at hand. There, too, in the very dnidst of the Contest, 
sat anxioi^s and treimbling England, her fate resting upon the 
dancing wave that bore the Spanish fleet to her imperilled 
shores. But a^ littte way «ff, the struggling, restless, brave, 
defiant, unconquerable United Provinces were bearing the 
brunV of that contest which saved Europe and upheld, amidst 
every shock, the cause of Protesttantism and the purest altars 
of liberty. H^e was a grand grouping of nations, a mighty 
confluence of events, which, in grandeur and importance, nave 
scarcely ever. been witnessed among men.-r-the light of whose 
influence has radiated the earth, whose reflex. is modern civil- 
ization. But, Motley has been^too much occupied with court 
goasip and transient diplomatic talk to arrange in proper 
order and present in the graphic dignity they deserve, these 
grand materials fbr philosophic history. It is surprising he 
did not. The rise of the Dutch republic, and the subsequent 
history of the Netherlands,, afford the true basis of such his- 
tory. The English writers have failed to embrace its spirit; 
the French historians have passed it by with comparative 
indifl'erenoie, while Spanish authors have bad neither the dispo- 
sition nor the ability to do it justice. 

In sketches of personal character, as we haVe remarked, t^e 
author is eminently clear, and, gen erally^ just and acgurate; 
yet, it is impossible to agree with him in his estimate of the 
character and motives of Saint Aldegonde, of whom he ihus 
writes, in allusion to the course pursued and sentiments ex- 
pressed by -Walsingham^ DavidEon and others, about the Eng- 
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lish courts, as to the propriety of his arrest antl confinement: 
" Thw was, however, a result somewhat difficult to accomplish; 
for twenty years t)f noble service in the cause of liberty had 
not been utterly in vain, and there were many magnanimous 
spirits to sympathize with a great man struggling thus in the 
meshes of adversity." That Aldegonde w^s a man of vast and 
varied learning, united with eminent talent, all admit; but that 
he was a great man, a good man, or a wise statesman, it is hard 
to believe, after *an examination of his character and policy, as 
portrayed even by the author himself, from whom we learn that 
he was a devout Protestant, as he verily-appeared to be, and a 
devotee to liberty, as he pretended to be; yet his constant 
hatred of England not only forced him to oppose a union oi 
the provinces with tlje only Protestant country in the world, 
and the. only one which' could aid the Protestant cause, but 
actually drove him to seek and urge an alliance with Catholic 
France, under* the rule of a factipus, intolerant, bigoted perse- 
cutor of Protestants. -And when this proposition was rejected 
by France, he would sacrifice " twenty years ot noble ser- 
vice in the cause of liberty," by his constant knd pertioacious 
effort to restore the Protestant provinceji to the dominion of 
Philip II, the vilest Catholic monarch, and the jnt)Git unscrupu- 
lous sfave to corruptnmd heartless tyranny that ever cursed or 
degraded an European throne. It is said that Aldegonde must 
have been honest and sincere in his conduct, since he boldly 
deitianded an invesligation and a trial. It turned out that 
th'er^ was no evidence that could be procured in England, in 
reference to th^ bribery of this man by Philip II, and* the sub- 
ject was dropped. The absence of evidence can never remove 
a moral conviction, and what stupidity would be chargeable to 
this, an^ong the most talented men of his day, to suppose him, 
late in life, doing everything in his power calculated to defeat 
the most strenuous exertions of his earlier ,y«ears, without some 
inducement. Motley aseribesit to his hatred to England; yet 
he considers him a patriot whO) to reek his vengei^nce on a 
foroiffn country, would urge to the last every step that would 
ruin his own, a^d prostrate every prjnciple he, apparently, held 
dear. The reader nw^feel no interest in the personal history 
of Aldegonde, and it is of but Irttle importance; yet it is evi- 
dent Motley has fallen into a strange bewilderment in reference 
to him, and we only notice it as % defect in his history calculated 
to miblead^the incautious reader. 

The account our author gives of the great Spanish armada, 
aAd the minute, the comprehensive, yet distinct delineations of 
the battles that .ensued, with all the various mutations of a 
mighty sea fight, is^ not onlyone of the finest pieces of work 
in the entire history, but, as far as it goes, as far, perhaps, as it 
purports to go, is unsurpassed' by any historic description of 
naval battles in English history we have ever met with; it is 
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plain and simple, yet.it presents the whole in a bold and graphic 
character. 

TKe defeat of the Spanish 'armada, which occurred in 1688, 
was t.he most important event of the contest between Philip II 
and England. It was decisive; the power of Philip, was 
broken; and, though he bore the iresuLt with apparent^indiffer- 
ence, his hopes as well as his strength were gone. The author 
seems to be but slightlv impressed wit;h its awful consequences—^ 
not only holding the-mto of empires upon the winds and waters, 
but the freedom, the happiness, the religion of millions, in the 
very grasp of tyranny and destruction.. In the language of 
Hallam, it was ** in that meihorableyear, when the dark cloud 
gathered round our coasts, *wjben Europe sto^d by in fearful 
suspense to behold what should be the result 'of that jzreat cast 
in the game pf human politics ; what the craft of Kome, the 
power of Philip, the genius of Farnese, cpuld aqhieve against 
the island queen, with her. Drakes and Cecils — in that agony of 
the Protestant faith and English name.*' ' ' 

It was y^t' a contest in which mind and valor were to tri- 
umph over more animal strength ; science and skill over nume- 
rical force. It is true, there were mighty ships whiclf stretched 
out in tUe shape of a crescent, the horns of wl}ich spanned the , 
ocean at a distance of seven mil^s apart; but what were these 
huge floating castles, cltlmsy and unwiel(}y, bearing thirty 
thousand soldiers, to fight a naval battle under the command 
of coloneU of cavalry and generals .of brigades who knew 
nothing of a sea fight or the command of a vessel, in compari- 
son with even the thirty vessels of England, which danced upon ^ 
the waves, and pelted on all sides the unwieldy hulks and gal- 
leons of the armada, whe, in vain, attempted to grapple with 
the agile and lighttwinged fo'e, wno damaged their sails and 
gearing and played off UQharmed and untouched. What per- 
manent dangei' could ovet'hang J^gland,'when in comparison 
with the golden duke, a captain-general of the land forces ; 
with Yaldes; with Oquendo^ mere generals in name; with 
Leyva, captain-general of the light horse of Milan ; the old 
sea-girt isfe was to be defended on the waters hf such men as 
Sir f^rancis Drake, the first English navigator of the globe, 
the-terror of every Spanish coast in the old as well as the new 
world ; with Hawkins, the rough veteran of many a daring 
voyage on the African and American seas, experienced in fight- 
ing by many a despei'ate battle upon th^ ocean; with Fro- 
bisber, one of the earliest explorers of th^ Arctic seas ; and 
Lord AdqiiVal Howard, who is described as ^^ being of u wise 
and noble courage, skilful in sea matters,, wary and provident, 
and of great esteem among the sailors, resolved to risk his sov^ 
ereign's anger, and to keep the ships afloat at his own charge 
rather than that England should run the peril of losing their 
protection." It is a well vouched anecdote of the day, that on 

f OL. vii — NOi. ni * IV. ^ * 6 
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the Rfterhoon of the 19{h of July, 1588, a match of bowls was 
beinff played at~the bowling green, on the Hoe at PlymoTith, 
in which Drake and some of tno other distinguished sea kings 
Were matched, when a small arm^d vessel was ^een ranning 
before the wind into Plymouth harbor with all sails set. Her 
commander, named Fleming, master of a Scotch privateer, 
landed in haste and eagerly sought the blace where the lord 
admiral was standing, and tofd t&e English officers that he had 
that morning seen the Spanish lEirmada off the Cornish coast. 
The captains began to hurry d9Wn to the water, shouting for 
the ships' boats ^ but Drake coolly checked his companion^, 
,and insisted that the game shoul^ bo played out, saying that 
there was sufficient tim^ to win the game and then beat the 
Spaniards. The game was played out; thev then went on 
board and prepared for arction, soon to aim their guns citlmFv 
at the enemy, with • hearts as light, and nerves' as firm, as if 
still playing at the bowling green. . ' 

The two volumes of the history of the Netherlands close 
with the memorable events of 1588 and 1589, which not only 
witnessed the thorough defeaf of the Spanish armada, and 
foretold tfte future wreck of the Spanish throne, T)ut indicated, 
as the author justly remarks, that the great game of despotism 
against freedom would be transferred to the oft-distracted and 
turbulent soil of Fran<;e. The condition of the pplftidal and 
military affairs of Europe assumed a how aspect, which, with 
the destruction of simitar principles which had, in previous 
years, produced such volcanic effects, were destined not only to 
increase the furv^of the poptflace, but the madness of the 
rulers. Elizabeth was involved in it, and ftirti^shed the new 
king of Frauce with more money in gbld than he had oyer seen 
before in his life. Netherlands had provided him with as much 
more, while Willoughby, Roger Williams, BaskerviHfe, Umpton 
am^^ Vere, with 4,000 English plkemen, had already' made ia vig- 
orous campaign in the cause of the Huguenots — 'the true and 
pious Protestants of France W« must, however, forbear a no- 
tice of these events^ until favored with the ftiture volumes of the 
author, who, we doubt not, will portray tl^e mighty events which, 
were to*occur, with that methodic arrangement and brilliant 
Style which has heretofore marked his writings.^ 

The reader has also pictured to himself tnq rapid improve- 
ment oir republican liberty in Holland, which would have had 
a fairer opportunity of developing itself, and perfecting a per- 
manent political (irganizatiofi, while Parma, Philip And may- 
©nne were fighting the Beamease for the crown of Frande. 
It was truly a period, when ttie%hoek of battles, aild the con- 
flict of every social and political oletnent seemed to threaten 
the happiness and safety of man throughout Europe; and 
though Harry of Navarre stood firm and- true to the Pi^testant 
Cause, we turn with proud s|ktisfaction to the position, the in- 
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• 
floence, the st^ogth. of Elizabeth, whose kingdom was the 
great breakwater to the mighty tide of tyrawny and Catholio 
usurpation that was rushing against the bulwarks of liberty : yet 
is the picture marred by the melancholy refleotion, that the 
pernicious principles of the Leioestrian school, to which ailur 
si«n« has been made as still smouldering' beneath a smothered 
fire, were to be^gain kindled ; for, it must not be forgotten in 
this contest, that Prince Maurice^ of whom more is to be said, 
after being made stadtholder, an unfortunate office, as it will 
appear, in the struggle of the Hollanders for liberty, the 
pnnce, becoming intoxicated with battles, sieges «nd yictories, 
Bought, in the delirium of an evil hoiir, another Oi^o^n besides 
the laurels be had gathered. 'The title of the greatest general 
In Europe could not satisfy his ambition. He projected the 
destruction of the work accomplished by his father, the Prince 
of Orange, and tarnished the name 'and glory of a family dl- 
voted, by toil and suffering, to the cause of freedom, by raising 
a partial despotism on the bosom of liberty. 

The most valuable and interesting portion of this historic 
field is yet to be surveyed by the author; and Maurice, the 
silent and studious boy, with less virtue than talent, under the 
misguided influence of his juvenile motto: tandem fit suroulus 
arb^y had become a bold and active man, who did more by 
usurpation and tyranny to regard the' principles of the repub- 
lican x>arty than had^ in the first years of his career, been 
aecomplished 'by his swprd in repelling the enemies of his 
country ; for, as he developed fVom the sapling to the oak, the 
full-grown tree drove its gnar)ed roots roughly and violently 
against every-fibre of the sciotis of the ycmng repablie — ^an ex- 
ample, among mtnj others, held up by the page of hieftory to 
prove to freemen the danger of compromising with unjust prin- 
ciples of legislation, or creating in. a republic an officer whose 
functions are not limited and defined by the plainest and firm- 
est lines and boundaries. • 

We are anxious to examine the principles of civil liberty, 
as illustrated by the social and political organization of Holland, 
with its laws and constitution — those that were good and those 
that were productive of evil — to show from the practical manner 
in which tne office of stadtholder was virtually transmitted, by 
hereditary lineage, toTrederick, the brother of Maurice, and 
upon the death of Frederick, to his only son, who was imme- 
diately invested with all the civil and military appointments 
exercised by his fatherf to show that there were inherent and 
congenital principles lurking in- the body politic and clustering 
around the constitution, that prayed upon the vitals of liberty, 
which the people neither foresaw nor apprehended. ' But this 
would load me to anticipate the author, and we prefer waiting 
until an opportunity is offered 'for an examination of the facte 
and views he may present in the promised two Yolumes yet to 
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be publisliedy and bidding an adiea to Mr. Motley, we hope to 
meet him agaimon the pages of a friendly review, with the 
hope that he will present the reader with a minute and 
accurate narrative of the great events, and a spirited delinea- 
tion of the, great characters who will arise before him; but fVom 
what has been said above^ the reader may not only anticipate 
some inability in the author to ftilfil the requirements of a 
history of times so portentous and pregnant with the destiny 
of nations; and from his avowed radicalism, illy qualified to 
expound the grand an^ conservative philosophy upon which 
a good and yise government, of any form,- can aloniS rest, and 
a^ equally dJBqualifled t<y illustrate the nature and. character of 
those destructive principles of (Society whose malarious breath 
has BO often changed the. principles of republicanism into a selt^ 
destructive democracy. 

* If circumstances shall delay access to Mr. Motley's promised 
continuation of the "Dutch History," we propose writing a 
paper upon the civil history of the United Provinces, subse- 
quent to the time embraced in the work, before us. It is the 
most interesting period of the Dutch history, the most instruc- 
tive : nations learn more from civil history than from battles, 
revolutions open the door to national reform and progress, and 
we learn the philosopher of the social and political philosophy of 
a people when they are at peace. 

• If the author properly understands* the history of Maurice, 
the despot, to whom he has already bestowed too much praise, 
he may use his information to the advantage of that govern- 
ment he now represents at a fqreign courl;, and not only hold 
up, in advantageous light, the character of the man who, in 
becoming stadtholder in Holland, inflicted It stab upon con- 
stitutional liberty which should be a warning to the man who 
gave our author the lucrative post he now holds. But, if he 
lully appreciates the causes which combined to destroy the 
conetitution of Holland, he may exbibit a lesson of practical 
wisdom to his deluded and demented fellow-citizens, who are 
destroying the constitutional ^berty — ^we fear he does not appre- 
ciate or reffard^either as a patriot or a philosopher, as he shel-* 
ters himself flrom the storm in the quiet alcoves of the luxu- 
rious libraries of the Prussian capital. 



ABT. 7L-BB.0ABTWBIOHT BBVEEWSD-THE nOBO, AFB AHD SBBniT. 
• Dr. Samuel A. £artwriffht, of New Orleans, lidopting Dr. 
Adam Clarke's conclusion that the creature which beguiled Eve 
was not a serpent, but walked erect, and was endowed with 
the gifts of reaaon and of speech, woceeds with arguments of 
bis own, intend^ to prove that tne creature waa not of the 
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satyrQB or simian kind, as Dn Clarke supposed, but wfis a 
<* negro gardener," These ar^ments are next in prder, but, to 
facilitate a proper appreciation of Dr. Cartwright's reliability 
for care and accuracy in scrutinizing pitemises, eliminating con- 
clusions, and laying results before Lis readers,. it may be well 
to notioe some of the nonlogical f&Uacies into which he has 
been seduced by an over-eagejp desire to support a cherished 
theory. 

Dr. Cartwright attempts to magnify the importance of Dr. 
Clarke's conclusion, both as to its sources and its extent. 
First, as to the sources :' he would enhance its value by stating 
that— 

" Dr. Adam Clarke, the learned commentator of the Bible, from deep 
reading in the Hebrew, Arabic and Coptic languages, was forced to the 
conclusion that the creature which besiiiled Eve was an animal formed like 
man, walked erect, and h^ the gitt of speech and reason^" — De Bow*t 
Review. New JSeries. Vol, to, p, 180. August, 1860. 

Yet, from the beginning'to the end of his voluminous com- 
mentary, Dr. Clarke does not bring to the support of that con- 
clusion a single argument deduced from the Hebrew, the 
Arabic, the Coptic, or from any other language. He argues 
from the facts recorded by Moses, not from the words in which 
ifiey are recorded. The nachash conversed with Eve : he con- 
/^lude& that it "was endued with the gifl of speech." It 
reas9iied and disputed with Eve : he concludes that it " was 
endued with the gift of reason."^ It was condemned to 
/ crawl: he concludes that it had previously "walked erect." 
' AU the premises are patent on the face of every English ver- 
sfon.of the Bible, and Dr. Clarke might have reasoned exactly 
as he did, without knowing a word beyond his mother tongue. 
He has, indeed, brought arguments froih the Hebrew and 
Arabic, but thoy are adduced in support of two other entirely 
distinct conclusions, namely: first, that he was at liberty to 
seek some other, word than " serpent" to contey the true sense 
of the Hebrew word nachash, which he proves by>8howing that 
th!^ word had a great variety of meanings; secondly, not that 
the creature walked, spoke or reasoned, but that it was " of the 
ape or satyrus kind." However, well read he niay have been 
in the Coptic, a verv carefbl scrutiny has failed to diacover an 
instance in which that language is ever SQ remotely alluded to 
in connection with any branch of the subject under consid- 
eration. 

Dr. Clarke reached the conclusion that the nachash was " of 
the ape or satyrus Jiind," by divers argujn en ts, one of whiph is 
denized' in"^ part UtoibJ' tjie He1)i*ewJ and one from the Arabic. 
The Hebrew premise is, that "the most general meaning" of 
nachash, in 1\q Bible, is " to view attentively," etc. This he 
combines with the affirmation that for "earnest, attentive 
watching, looking," etc., the satyrus kind " 6ave jio fellows in 
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the animal world." Had this been worth a reply, it might 
have been shown that, in this respieet, the derpent equals or sur- 
passes the satyrus kind, and have even become proverbial; for 
which reason Dr. Oartwright seleOrted it as an illostration when 
he says that, among other things, nachotsh represents the ab^ 
stract idea " of viewing attentively, as ^ snake views a bird."* 
The Arabic argument has been- already noticed. Dr. Clarke 
brings from that language some words, between which and the 
Hebrew nachasK he discovers no resemblance in sense, and 
not enough in sound to entitle it to a place in Dean Swift's 
philological jeu d-esprit, in which he derives. '< Alexander the 
Great" from ^^all eggs under the- grate" If Dr. Cartwright had 
really given the Hebrew and Arabic assignments that weight 
which he seems to solicit ffom his readers, hewt)ald not hav# 
attempted -to supplant the ape by the negro; for those argu- 
ments do .not lead to the conclusion of which he claims th« 
benefit — do not tend to determine abstractly what were the 
form and faculties of the naehash — but to identify that creature 
with the satyrus or ape kind, and thus exclude at once thpser* 
pent and the negro. The Hebrew argument, as just explained, 
shows that the word naehash expresses a trait for which the 
ape is remarkable ] while the Arabic argument is founded on 
the similarity and common origin of the names of the devil 
and the ape. Dr. Cartwright's theory can derive no support 
from this, since negroes are Qeither devils nor apes; though, in 
denouncing each other, one of their most approved phrases is, 
" You black devil, you I" 

Secondly. Dr. Oartwright,^ by implication, stretches Dr. 
Clarke's conclusion far beyond' its real extent, when he says : 

" Dr. Clarke thought that orang-outang would have been a better choice 
than serpent, fbr the name of a buick creature, formed like a man, with the 
gift of speech and reason, a great deal of cunning, yet playful and good- 
natured, walking erect, a sorcerer and a slave to somethmg that charmed 
it." — De Baufs Review. New Series, Vol to, pp. 188, 184. August^ liso. 

This is by no means a faithful representation of Dr. Clarke's 
idea of the naehash; but^only a very highly embellished filling 
up of his outline. The only lineaments borrowed irom Dr, 
'Clarke, are in the words : ** with the gift of speech and reason, 
and walking erect;'' to which Dr. Cartwright's finishing touch 
^as added : " a black creature, formed like a man, with a great 
deal of cunning, yet playful and good-natured, a sorcerer, and 
a slave to something that charmed it."' The idea, sufficiently 
ex]^ressed in the words " walking '• erect," is duplicated by a 
kind of appoggiatura, in ibe vords /' forindd like a man." 
Other similar grace notes may be found in Dr. * C^rtwright'a 
article. 



• DeBow'i lUview. ffew 8«rlM. ToL iy, p. 614. 0«tot>6r, 18M. 
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4gaui) assuming tljiat seveiml human raoes were originally 
created, Dr. Partwright Rays- that— 

** After Cain killed hie brother, he went into the land of ]^od, inhabited 
W some one or more of the inferior races, ahd took a ^ife." — Be Bouft 
Review. New Series^ Vol. iv,p. 134. August, 1860. 

Now, there is no such thing in the Bible. -Many swift wit- 
nesses against the divine authority of t bat book attempt to 
prove a contt-adiction by first quoting the creation of the father 
and mother of all living, and then flmpantly saying, " Caiii 
^ent into the land of IJ^od and* took a wife." ^ut; it is strange 
to find a tieep philosopher and prbfessed believer in the'word 
of God, falling into such a gross error while engaged in graviJ 
researches after the truth revealed in thiit divine volume. In- 
stead of **a wife," Moses savd ** Aw wife;^' instead of *'<ooA" he 
says ^' knew/* JjQi a parallel passage be placed sijde by side 
with this.: • ^ 

'' And Adam knew his wife ; and " And Cain knew his wife ; and 
she conceiTed and bare Caan."-T-G^ene- <8be conceived and bare Enoch.'' — 
nsWyl, ^ ' Qene^tsiVfll. 

Here precisely the same thing is said of Adam and of Cain. 
It will not be pretended that the meaning is, that Adam "took 
a wife;" for the history shdws that h^ had already taken her} 
and, therefbre, Adam knew his wife whortji he had before he 
Was dtiven out of Edon. Hemje, though nothing is prefvionshr 
said of.the wife of Cain, it must b^ inferred that he had a wife 
before he "went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt 
in th^ lai\d of Nod, oil the, east of Eden."* Though Moses hai 
recorded the leading events iti chronological t^rder, that order 
hm not been rigidly observed \^ith regai'd to minor events. 
Having told of the creation of- all things, including men, both 
mute ahd female, and of the seventh-day rest, he reverts to th^ 
creiition of man, the planting of Eden, and the creation of the 
woman, whoni God'"brou^t tinto the man," blessing them 
with'the words "be fruitful, arid multiply, and replenish the 
earth."f And Adam, .beTor6 the fall, alludes to the future r6la* 
tiOn of parent aiid child.J -It is certain, therefore, that Adam's 
knowledge of his wife preceded their expulsion from Paradise^; 
y^t it is not mentioned till aflet the history of the temptation, 
the fall, and the expuldion. So, though the murder of Abel 
and th*e curse of Cain are narrated, and it is said that he went 
out and dwelt in the land of Nod befbre it is said that he 
knew his Wife, it is not to be inferred that he did not kno# 
hf r until after he went into exil6, and still less that he took her 
in the land of exile. It is narrated of Hannah, that she was 
the wife of Elka'nah, and had been barren for a number of 
years: "it is then stated that ".Elkanah knew Hannah his 

• GenesU ir, 16. f I^- h ^- t Xd. it, 24. 
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wife," and " after Hannah had tsoticcived," " she bare a son/' 
ete.'*' Not that he first knew her after' she had been his wife 
for several years. "He knew his wife" is bot a formulary by 
which the birth of a child is introduced, and has no referenoe 
to the iime when she was taken to wife., 

. It is simple justice to Dr. Cartwright, however, to say/that 
he does not, as Mr. Scull supposes, design to destroy public con- . 
fidence in the Scriptures.f On the contrary, he Beems to labor, 
however inludiciously, to restore that confidence which he sup- 
poses may have been shaken by other ethnologists. TVhilQ he 
agrees with Nott and Gliddon in belieying that the iscience of 
ethnology reveals that there are several distinct, indigenoua 
races, of men, he thinks this, fkr from impeaching, confirms the 
truth of the Bible ; for, says he : 

" That book pontiyely affirms that there were, at least, two ra^es of intel^ 
lectual creatures, with iaimortal souls, created at different times." — De 
Bow's Review, New Series. Vol ivyj>. 129. August^ 1860. 

He declares that ^hat he had learnjed in the. book of nafturoi 
he found, to his surprise, had been 'revealed more than five 
thousand years previoAsly in the Hebrew Bible. J He repeatedly 
extols the wisdom and knowledge of n,egro character and pecu- 
liarities exhibited in the Book of G^nesi^, and speaks of it as 
'* what God reveals on the 8ubject."l| In a subsequent article 
he vin^cates .the Bible from the assaults of " Voltaire and the 
illuminati of the last century;" of all who regard its first pages 
as a iabje j and of " the learned authors pf the * Types of Man- 
kindy* and a great many other scientific men, whom the 
** hypothesis of -a single species of the genus homo " has preju- 
diced against the Bible " as the revealed Word of God."^ His 
opinion that there are several distinct races of human beings, 
is founded on the Hebrew words, navhesh chaiyah,in th^ fi^t 
and second chapters of Gei^esis. The proper translatibn of 
these >yoras is in issue between him and Mr. Scull. The ques- 
tion is one of legitimate criticism, which must be adjusted by 
Hebrew scholar^. But it is too much to assunie with Mr. Scull, 
that to controvert the historical or the received meaning of the 
Scriptures, necessarily involves an attack On the Scripture^ 
themselves. What he understai\48 by their natural meaning, 
is not so obvi6us } but the object of all men onght to be to as- 
certain the true meaning of God's Word, whether it be sustained 
by ancient and contemporary interpretation or not. Mr. Scull 
well remarks, that <^ Scripture truth stands forth as God's 
truth;" but errors of translajfcion — ^those apparent discrepancies 

— . •!■ 

♦I Samuel 1,2,?; 19,20. 

t P^ Bow's Eeview. New Series. .Vol. ir, p. 716. December, 186$. 

Id., 135. August, 1860. . ' 

Id., 129, 131, 132, etc. 

Id., 615, 616, 618. October, 1860. 
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which, as he says again, mau h^« made — are not Scripture 
truth. Hence, J>r, Cartwright eannot pr6perly be censured for 
endeavoring to give a correct vision of any portion of God's 
Word, but only for not pursuing his investigation with that 
caution and humility which ou^ht to characteriBC all philosphi- 
cal inquiries, and, above all, sudi as injplicate the Word of God. 
Whilst it.is just to exonerate Dr. Cartwright from any inten- 
tion to disparage the Bible, it is obvious that the tendency ^f 
such wild speculation, under the guise of scientific research 
and learned criticism, is to unsettle the faith or confirm the 
infidelity of some who " are unlearned and unstable," and to 
encourage ethers in speculations even more visionary and per- 
nicious. One who professes to believe \n the divine authority 
of the Bible, is not Justi^able in making his continued accept- 
ance of any part of it depend on its containing a" corroboration 
of some theoretic^ conception of his own. This Dr. Cartwright. 
seems to do in the following paragraph : . . 

" Bat, you nu^ ask, is not the first part of Grenesii a narration of events 
that could not possibly have been witnessed by any human being, and of 
what value can it be in the search of tmth ? It would be of no more 
value than Sinbad the sailor, if the narration did not prove itself by con- 
taining within itself the truth sought for. We are }n search, of the truth 
about negroes, whether they l^long to. the Adamic rac'e or not" — De Bow's 
Review. New Serifs. Vol. iv, p.,191. August, ISSO. 

The answer to the interrogatory cannot be accepted as a 
canon of criticism. It may mean that the narration, if not 
true, is a fabJe, which is a truism ^oo Jejune to be imputed to a 
writer of such pretensions and standing as Dr. Cartwright. It 
may mean that, if the narration does not contain the particular 
truth for which the critic may chance to be seeking, it is of 'no . 
more value than the story of Sinbad, which would require that 
"the first part of Genesis" shall contain the truth on every 
conceivable subject Of investigation, or it must be classed with 
the fable of Sinbad. Lastly, it may mean that the narration . 
must be rejected unless it proves itself " by containing Within 
itself" "the truth about negroes, whether they belong to the 
Adamic race or not." Such see wis to be the meaning of Dr. 
Cartwright, since he specifies this as " the truth sought for.'* 
That is, if the Bible narrative does not contairfDr. Cartwright's 
theory, that the first created naphesh chaiyah were negroes, 
and that the nUchash was one of them, it must be relegated to 
the realm of allegory. This seems lik^ laying down as a canon 
foT> testing the divine authority of the Bible that, if it reveals 
what Dr. Cartwinght stamps with his signet, it is a revelation 
from God, but otherwise not. 

Dr. Oartwrfght does not enforce the opinion that the nachash 
originally \«alked erect, and was endowed with the gifts of 
speech and reason, by any new evidence^but contents himself 
witk the arguments of Dr. Clarke. Then^ bo far as his theory 
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depenilf) on that opinion, it has already been overthrown. And 
if Dr. Clarke fi^iled td show that the curse against the nachash 
was fhlfilled in the ape, still unore unfortunate have been tbe 
efforts of Dr. Cartwright to make it quadrate with the con- 
dition of negisoes. He. says: 

" When at work in the fields, they do not stoop like white people ; their 
heads being thrown back, their kneeii bent, their legs bowed out, their feet 
ieik, hips tu*own upward, their abdomens are blx>ught parallel with the earth, 
as if moving over its surface on their bellies. * Upon thy belly shalt thou 
go,' said Elohim to the nachash/''-^2>6 Boto*s Bevi^^., New Series,^ Vol iv, 
jpvl^5. August, 1S60, 

This description, if in any case correct, certainly does not 
apply to thousands • of negro . slaves employed as mechanics, 
house servants, coachmen, wagoners, and in Various other 
ways ; but only to those " at work in the fields '," nor to them, 
except sucji as pick cotton; nor yet to these, except while 
actually engaged in that T^ork. Indeed, the deecription i&the 
gfiiapriqg of J)^. Cartwrigt^t's im^ination, and ia akin to that 
limilituqe of Ifr. ^bert Mohtgomery, which l^acaulay prb- 
noonces the wovet in the world : 

**'the foul, aspiyiQir, pants \ts source to moant, 
As at^amfi meandor level With their fount.*^ • 

'' If streams d>d meander level With tne^r founts/' says Macau* 
^y, */ no two motions can be less like each other than that of 
meandering level and that of mounting upxyard." And mov- 
ing, as all q^uadruped8,do, with the abdomen parallel with the 
earth, is quite as little like "moving over its surf^tce on the 
' belly," like the serpent kind. In the curse is no "as if" on thy 
^elly; but simply ffpn thy b^Hy." According to Dr. Cart- 
wrigbt'§ gloss, t^c cursc} ought to have been written, " whil^ 
picking cotton in the fjqlds, tjiy abflomep shall be brought 
parallel with the earth, ^s if moving over its surface on thy 
belly." Unfortupately for tbis fiae theory, "upon thy belly 
shalt thdu go, said Elohim to the nacnash." [fhis the serpent 
does in fact ; the negro, not even in appearance. • But the idea 
that the Alnlighty gravely cursed the oeguiler by condemning 
him to carry hip belly more parallel with the earth, while at 
work ill the ^elds, tb^n white, people 4o, is too puerile to 
deserve even this n^uch notice. 

Applying his' theory 'to that po^tiotl of the curse which 
condemn^ tjie nachash to eal 4^8t, t>v, Cartwright continues : 

" We have only to look at them eating the bread, which they prefer to 
«U other kinds of breads ^e ash-^ake, and to witness their fondness for the 
ashes, and eating dust by the handfuls, to 9ee rewritten upofi living negroe? 
a tran^ation of the Hebrew word, * afui dust sh(iU thou emt ail ^ days of 
(hy tiff' ^'—DeBowU Review, New Series, Vol, iv,p. 135. August, 18^0. 

If proof is to be derived from a fondness for the ash-cake, 
many of '^ the AdaHxio race '' at& nac?iashim; for a very kirge 
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number of the whiteat whitea, '^I^^d it a truly deliQious.and 
healthful food, and prefer it " to au other kindjs of bread/' Dr. 
Cartwright adds : 

*'' Tbey are tl^e odIf p^<^le in the woeld who are Yictipng of the peculia)r> 
4iMase called dlrt-eating) cachexia A^icana, or negro consumption. Id- iL 

it 18 BOt necessary to remind ©r, Cartwright that, according 
to medical anthorities^ this; disease, though sometimes rea^ is 
more iVequently fbigned ; and that the natire Africans, in the 
I;idies, took thift method to commit suicide, under the super- 
stitious idea that they woujd reviTO in Africa ; and that there 
are diseases common to white people which produce various 
kinds of pica. They state, fbr example, tliat chlorosis -causes a 
morbid appetite for magnesia, chalk, lime^ ooals, ashes, clay, 
and other absorbents. ^ As a literary gentleman, Br. Cartwright 
will probably remember the case of Sabina Green, who, from 
eating oatmeal^ champing tobaccorpipes, UckiQg ch^ll^, and 
^nibbling seali^g-wi^x, fell to eating thunderbolts, avd then de- 
voured the giliHlen wall half a ibot toward a neighbor's yard, 
and would have eaten quite through, but that -she became too 
Jazy to stii* out, and contented herself with scranching coals in 
her chamber.* The evil reprehended in this fictitious character 
must have been of frequent occurrence with the *< Adamic ra,ce" 
of England, to require this cautionary notiee from the Spee- 
tator. Admitting, however, that dirt-eating is strictly confined 
to negroes; it is not" with them the rule, but the exception ; 
whereastKe eating of dvist, in whatever sense intended, was to 
be the rule with the naohashj and exemption the exception, if 
any exception is supposable. Negroes may be frequently at- 
tacked by this disease ; yet a diseiise it is, and not the normal 
condition of the negro, race.. Dr. -Cartwright jnakes it a dis- 
ease of the mind, resulting from snake- worship, the negro's 
'indigenous superstition f though it is not so easy to perceive 
why worshipping snakes shoukl make the stomach crave dirt. 

If Dr. Cartwright would have it believed that the translators 
of the Bible ought to have " rendered, the wor4 nachash as the 
great Hebrew scholar, C. Blanchard Thompson, 'has rendered 
it, by the word ncgro,"f he should show that the negro is 
" cursed a?bove all cattle,, and ^bove every beast of the field." 
He must accomplish the impossibility, wnich he has not even 
attempted, of showing that God " put enmity between " the 
negro Mid the woman, and between his seed and her seed; and 
that, as the result of that enmity^ the seed of the woman, in its 
douMe sense, first as the Messiah, arfd sbcondly as the Adamic 
race, has bruised, or willbruiso. the negro's head; and that the 
negro has bruised, or will bruise, his heel — understanding the 
negro also in two senses : fii*st^ as Satan, who assumed the 
■■ , * 

♦SpecUtor, No. 48;. ' 

t De B(^w'8 R«viev(. tf ew Seriei. ¥<^. ir, p. 134. Angaiiy 1880. 
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negro's form, and is, therefor^, fi^ratively, called by his name ; 
secondly, as the literal negro. The literal sense has sometimes 
be^n fulfilled. White men have sometimes bruised the heads 
of negroes, and these have occasionally returned the compli- 
ment, not on the heel, but the head of the white man. Btit 
white men have more frequently ^bruised the heads of whites 
than of negroes. To assume that tjie continual strife between 
the Northern and Southern states on account of the negro, re- 
sulting in the 'destruction of a once proud, powerful, and glo- 
rious government, is the bruising of the white man's heel, 
would be in keeping with Dr. Cart Wright's theory, and quite as 
probable as aqy part'of it. There is confusion, inconsistency, 
and contradiction in Dr. Cartwright's partial application of this 

5 art of the curse. In connection with his remarks concerning 
irt-eating, he says : 

** Happily, as foretold, the seed of the woman is braising the head of the 
Eerpentf and Christianity is-setting the t>oor negro free fhwi slavery to that, 
evil spirit which seizes apon him whenever he gets heyoi^ hearing of the 
crack of the white Hian's whip."*-Z>«. J9oto> Itemew, New Seriet. VoL tv, p. 
136. August, 1860. 

What has the serpent's h^ad to do with it? According to 
Dr. Cartwright's theory, it was the serpent-worshipper's head 
that was to-^ be bruised — the head Of thd nachashy which, he 
says, should be translated negro. Moreover, he confounds bless- 
ing and curse, atkd makes the blessing consist in >^ braising the 
head of the serpent,'' though his theory excludes the serpent, 
and inflicts the oruise on the negro's head. Arid this bruising 
of the negro'/S head is made to consist in setting the negro free 
from slavery to an evil spirit. In this the negro is not curaed, 
but rather blessed " above every bea^t of the field." Interpret- 
ing the whole sentence by the aid of the context, it seems to 
mean that the Messiah is gaining a victory over satan, because 
Christianity is curing the negro of his liability to the disease of 
dirt-eating, which is a consequence ofiSnakeolatry. • If so, bruis- 
ing the head of the nachash is a blessing to the negro; therefore 
the negro was not the object of the curse recorded by Moses; 
that is, he was not the nachash. 

Dr. Cartw^ight endeavors to press intl) his service every defi- 
nition of the word nachash, Qven (hose- which are most against 
him. He says: 

" Tye see around it the serpent — ^the charmed — ^the enchanted — watching 
closely — ipryyia into dengns — mnttering and babbling without meaning— 
hissing — ^whistfing— deceitfnl — artful — fetters — chains — and a verb formed 
from the name wnich signifies to become black,** — De Bow*3 Review, New 
Series. Vol tt;,p. 131. August, 1860. 

Here he endeavor*' to justify* his filling* u|) bi Br. Clarke's ' 
sketch of the nachasJ^witu sabl^ pigments j.but ^r. Scull denies 
that any '< verb is formed from the name which signifies to be or 
to become black." Between these two and other Hebrew 
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Bcbolars, this issue must be left. As it was undeniable that 
nacJiash sometimes properly means "serpent," and sometimes 
expresses the ophidian act of '< hissing/' even this is made an^ 
argument to prove that, in the third chapter of (ienesis, it does' 
notmfean a "serpent," but a negro I To give this plausibility it 
is said : 

^ We have in the NorthwesC a tribe of Indians caJled Snakes. The name 
was intended to be significant of some peculiar trait in their character."^ 
De Bow's Review. Vdl. iv, p^ 184. August, 1860. 

Of course, it is i)ot intended to identify these with the nac* 
hash, for that would destroy the nigritian theory. The reader 
is left to draw the inference that Adam, who jiamed all cr8a- 
tures, may have called a negro a snake, because of some 
peculiar trait. Indians frequently take the names of animals 
possessing qualities which they value* in* a brave. One of 
those qualities is a noiseless approach to surprise an enemy. 
Hence a tribe, boasting of this quality, may well have assunred 
the name of Snakes. But this tebds no more to establish Dr. 
Cattwright's theory than the; fact that there is a city called 
Buffalo and a country called T^nrkey. If it had been shown 
that the Egyptian worshippers of the cat, ibis, and other crea- 
tures were called by the names of the animals to which they 
devoted themselves,|it would have been in point; for the negro 
^rait on which Dr. Cartwright relies is thus set forth : 

' ** Nearly all the ancestors of the negroes now in the United States, were 
the staves of the serpent before they became the slaves of Christian white 
men. They worshipped their snake master, believed that the serpeni^od 
was all-wise, all-powerfhl, and very wicked" De Bou/s Review, vol. iv, p. 
188. August, 1860. * • . 

Dr. Cartwright's theory proceeds on several unwarrantable 
-assumptions: first, that Adam adopted the Indian method of 
applying to humans the names of animals, "to be sigpiificant 
of some peculiar trait in their character;" secondly, that the 
trait selected had reference to the object of their worship; 
thirdly, either that snake-worship had commenced in the Gar- 
den of Eden, where the L^d, the true God, was wont to walk 
"in the cool of the day;" or, that Adam, gifted with prophetio 
vision, foresaw that Jt would prevail among the necro race; 
and, fourthly, that the serpent was natned before the negro. 
But the .last assumption conflict^ with another of X>r. Cart- 
wright's statements, namely : 

** We are told that all the creatures were brought before Adam to receive 

naihes, and that what he called every living creature, that was the name 

- thereof. What these names were appears afterward. ..... The first ^ 

one of these names is Nackash. That is the name of the crea- 
ture which beguiled Eve." De Bow*f Review, VoL tv, p. 181. 

But, if Adam called this creature nachash, " serpent," 1)ecau8e 
he worshipped a seryent, the reptile, after" which he was named, ' 
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must have been named before him ; and he was not the fihrt 
named. Then the oirder must have been* reversed, aftd tlie 
* snake named nacfid^h because it was the object of the adora- 
tion of the nachash Or negro! In either case,, we *find A^am 
fiving the same liame to different creatures; the one a human 
eing, the other a reptile. This, of course, would have created 
great conftisiou, making it 'fVequefttly doubtful whether a hu- 
man being cfr a ^nake was denoted. * 

There are various other objections to Dr. dattwrigbt's method 
of fastening the Bame Hebrew nam^ on the serpent and the 
negro. First, it .is not certain «that the African negroes really 
worship seipenXs. While Dr. Oartwright affirms that the tribes 
'< which make the best slaves were, before they became the 
slaves of the white man, the slaves of a serpent y' Rev. Dr. J. 
Lewis Kraff, a traveller- in Africa, states that throughout the 
whole of eastern Africa fetichism is unknown ; that the pow- 
erful nation of GallaS) or Oroma, possess a purer jRaith than any 
of the heathen tribes of eAstern Africa, and that they are held 
in high estimation as Blav6s. :Dr. Barth, whose observations 
were made in North and Central Africa, thinks that the origi- 
nal religion of nearly all the African tribes was iv worship of 
the elements, the sun and moon, and the souls of their ances- 
tors; that their forms of worship are now more grotesque than 
at a former period ; and thai' the religious rites of tho interior— 
the most remote from the influence of the white man — are far 
purer than those near the coast. Rev. T. J. Bo won was for 
sooi*) years a misskmary in Yoruba, which is coterminous with 
Dahomey, and quite as much immersed in superstition. Hts 
residence afforded him ample meand for obtaining reliable in- 
formation, and ;his occupation required him to improve his 
opportunities.; He says: 

" White men are generally much mistaken in recard to the reiigton and 
BoperstiUon of the negroes. They suppose that the idob are looked npon 
aa gods ; that the S3milx>l is the i^ol ; and that the gr^egrec, or charm, is an 
object of worship-— all of whi<)h b incorrect. .....,•. As the people 

make a clear distinction between God tfnd idols, so an idol, which is a real 
spiritual being, is not to be confounded Mth its symbol, which ma^r be an 
fbage, a ttee, or a stone."*— ^'mirA^^nwn ContribuHims, x. 

In another work, the same.writer says : 

** Bvery^^y m tkat country b^eres in ontf true and Hring God, of 
whose character they often entertain sorprisin^y correct notions. MO0C of 
the people worship certain imaginary creatures, whom they regard as medi- 
at6rs between ' God and men ; bat there are some who reject such media- 
tion, and attempt to liold <£rect eommunication with God hnuself." — CenWtU 
Africa, 159, 160, * > ' 

"^^ Their fetitthism is precisely the siinie system of superstition whichi^ads 

Mahometans, and CathoKcs, and many Protestants, to employ chatms arid 

amule^ as* a means of ayertin^ evil. The noble ^uke who lastened a horse- 

' shoe to the mai^ble 8te^*of ^palace, belieyed in the power of the fetish 

as well as the negro king who hangs amulet^ and charms in his house to 
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prevent the entrahce of witches and devils. But the fetbh is not worfhipped 
either in Europe or Africa. . It is not a mediator, but a *• medicine/ as the 
Indians and Africana call it, which preserves the superstitious froiA ^iritual 
ills as drugs avert bodily maladies.'' — /c?., 812. 

Mr. Bo wen soys much more on these subjects,* but this is suf- 
ficient. * • • 4 

Secondly: Admitting that .Africans worship the serpent, 
their worship is tiot confined to this creature. In Abomi, » 
village Of Bahomij the fetich is the serpent; but in the neigh- 
boring village of Whydft, it is the leopard. Ugain, to quote 
firom Mr. Bowen : 

- ►^omi! i)i tiiese symbols, occasionally engraved gh the templlf doors of 
Obatata, deserve a more special i^otiuc. On several distinct paneb are 
seen a (u\ a land tortoise, and a serpent." — Smithsonian ContribtUionSj x, 

^^ Seeing a fine sebool ot* fish in the i^hallow water in the river, near the 
village, I made inquiries, and was infbruicd that the people worship them As 
a sort'of drisha or idol." — Central Africa, 1?4. 

, ** The idols of Ydruba amount to three or four hundred, most of which 
are of Httk note. Some of them are spiritual creatures, superior 'to men, 
and difi'erent from angels; others are ancient heroes, or h^uis of fiunilies. 
They are otlen symbphzed by trees, rivers and other natural objects ; but 
the symbol is not the idol." — /</., 313. 

Why, then, should negroes be named for one pbjec^ of wor- 
ship rather thao^ another '^ Why not call them leopards, fish, 
or tortoises, as tv6li as serpents '( 

Buft, thfirdly, the negroes have not had a monopoly of serpent 
worship; which, on the contrary^ has been almost universal. 
£ev. Kichurd Watson ^ys that the sei-pent has been worshipped 
" almost everywhere/' and adds : , 

'* Under this form, probably, the grand deceiver of the nations succeeded 
to transfer Divine honors to bim8eit','and thus to revel in the degradation of 
mankind." — Exposiiwn, Rom. i, 28. , 

Another writer says that the first corruption of the worship 
of the Druids was the wprship of the sun. He then continues : 

'^ There soon foQowed, as among all other heathen nations, the worship 
of the serpent The serpent's ^gg was the Druid's crest, and the actaai 

serpent lay entwined at the 4bot of their altars It is one of the 

most remarkable triumph^ of that ^* Old serpent, the devil,' that he has ^c* 
ceeded in persuading fallen man, in eyer^ country and in every age, with- 
out exception, to* adore that reptile fonn in which ho destroyed the haj>pi- 
nesB of our first parents. , I^ the Temple of Belus, at i5abylon, were 
worshipped large serpents of silver. In Persia, serpents were considered 
the governors of the universe.. The serpent Caiya was worshipped in Hin- 
do^n, as was th^ serpent Python at Delphos. Under the ibrm of the 
dragon, the serpent has, to this day, govered China and Japan. While the 
serpent worship of Syria and £gypt is shown by dl the ancient hstory of 
those countrieB, it entered largely into xJb» mythology of Greece and 
Eome."— rA« Book and its Story, pp. 78, 79. 

Another writer sajs, that^the serpent became an object of 
regard among the heathen world above most other animals; 
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and after assignioff some reasoM which probably induoed the 
Hebrews to pay divine honors to the brazen serpent, he* con- 
tinues : 

*' The- influence of example might have induced the Hebrews to take this 
fatal step; and the recollection that their forefathers Jooked upon it and 
lived, by the Divine* command, might have confirmed them in their choice. 
Besides, although Scripture associates with the serpent all that is evil, and 
makes it even personate the wioked one, by the heathen world it was made 
the deified^ symbol of something good and beneficent; ideas which the 
Hebrews, pervertQ^l as they were, could not fail baling of .the brazen ser- 
pent Thus, for instance, the cerastes, or homed snake, was sacred to Am- 
mon, one of the Egyptian deities, and was interred, after death, in the 
temple of that deity ; and the veneihous natcf-Ao; was regarded as an emblem 
of Cneph, their good deity. Among the Gree^ and ^mans, also, it sym- 
bolized '* the good genius;*^ and Esculapius, the god of physic, was wor- 
shipped under the form -of a serpent, which some writers tliink was derived 
from a tradition concerning the animal the sight of which restored the 
wounded Hebrews. It was trom this idea that serpent-worship spreaU from 
£^3rpt among th^ nadons of eastern Europe and weslem Asiai^ and it 
nyght also have influenced the Hebrews.'* — Eastern Arts and Aniiquities, 
pp, 265, 260. * • ' 

Even that " ext^tic* state" into which, according to Dc. Cart- 
wright, negro serpent- worshippers are thrown by coming near 
the serpent,'* is not a phenomenon confined to the negro ; but 
finds its parallel in the sect of Psylli. Nonnidl, while in Egypt, 
saw a saadi of this sect devouring pieces of^ a living serpent, 
and agitated, during the process, even to a frenzy J- Nor has 
serpent-worship been limited to ethnic nations. Isot only did 
the children of Israel byrn incense to' the brazen sei^pent that 
Moses had made,;]; but they 

"Oft forsook 
Th&ir living strength, and nnfreqnentod left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down ' 

To bestial gods."{ 

These were introduced even into the temple of the true God; 
and upon the wall round about were portrayed '* every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and aU^ the idols of the 
house of Israel," II which 

" Ezekial saw, when, by the vision led^ 

• His eye surveyed the dark idolairietf 
' Of ali^ated Judab."f 

Moreover, in the second century^ there was a aeet of Onosiie 
Christians called Ophites, or Serpentines, of whom it is said, 
that they were 

[To he eonttnued.] 

1 i ■ ' — • 

• De Bdw, vol. iv, 138. Ang. 1860. , { Paradise Lost, B. 1. 
t Mavor's Voyages, vol. 28, pp. 228, 229. j Paradise Lost, B. 1. 
i II Kings, xviii, 4. f Esekiel vUl, 10. 
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AET. Vn.~XAKTJ7ACITOE 07 WINES IN THE SOUTH. 

BXP081TI0N OP i. PLAN TO OBTIATB THE DISABILITIES OP CLIMATE OPPOSED TO THE 
MAHUPACTURB OP WINE IN SOUTH CABOLINA, ETC. 

Part II. 

The first point calculated ta embarrass the chemist is the 
multitade of wines that the market presents. We have eight 
or ten apparently ^liferent kinds in convnon use;. every wine 
country seems to present a different kind, and it is alleged that 
all these different kinds %r^ the fermented juice of the grape. 
How many different kinds of grape juice were required to 
make so many different kinds of vvine ? Is i,t possible that the 
established unity of nature is destroyed, and tnat the grape of 
every country has a specific composition ^f its own ? A care- 
ful examination of the coitiposition of grape juice does not 
justify such a position; there is a unity of composition per- 
vading them all^ and the Juice of tl^e wild Bullace is as readily 
determined' as j;hd refined Chasselas of Fontainbleau. Grape 
juice varies in the relative quantity of its constituents, but the 
constituents themselves are always present. Wine inay be 
alleged to be a pi*oduction of nature ; such is possible some- 
times, but grape juice is alwaj's the produce of nature, hence 
it is safer to judge wine by grape juice than to judge gii'ape 
juice by wine. If I findin^a wine that which I know does not 
exist in ^rape juice,. I may justly infer that it is an attempt of 
art to improve nature. It 1 am in the habit of finding in grape 
juice that whicli I do not lind in a particular wine, I may justly 
infer lluit the wine is not the fer^nented juice of the grape, 
hence it is factitious and the sole product of man. ^If the deter- 
mination of the genuineness of wines had been the object of 
this pa])er, the field of research was open, and the method of 
exploration simple ; but my object was ditfel%nt. I haye only 
examiiuid some of the most celebrated foreign wines to deter- 
mine how far the materials cojitained in our grape Juices were 
capable of producing their like, fully pursuaded that wine- 
makin^ i- nn art in Europe, and each nation pursues its own 
Tiietho3 according to the mercantile objects in view and the 
habits and customs of the people. The wines of Germany^ 
France, Spain, Portugal "and Madeira, differ from joach other 
much more than the differences of the grape juice will justify; 
And it is more than probable that if the wine makers of Oporto 
were transferred to Xeres, or the vines of Xeres transplanted 
to the Douro,^we should have port wine coming from Xeres, 
and sherry wine coming from Oporto; for it is well known that 
any kind of wine may be made in any place out of any kind of 
grape juice, and frequently out of no grape juice at all. It is 
not impoteible, at some future f)eri#d, that Aiken may produce^ 
all the \«ines of the commercial world; when the, wine artists of 
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Europe shall select this desirable village as the seat of their 
industry, and we may send to Aiten, as we do to Cette, and 
direct any wine to bQ made to' order of such an age or quality. 
To hasten this Nourishing era, we have first to determine 
whether the grapes of Aiken are susceptible of this high des- 
tiny — whedlier they are equal in quality to those at present 
employed in Europe for the same purpo^. That similar fruits 
should contain similar constituents is reasonably to bo ex« 
pected, and when we encounter similar fruits in different parts 
of the world, we mav infer similar composition. If we subject 
identical fruits to identical examinations, we obtain identical 
results; hence we had a right to presume that the American 
grapes contained the same. composition as the European, with 
about as many differences as exist among the European varie- 
ties. Varieties growing in the same vineyard will differ in sub- 
ordinate details, whether the viaeyard be in America or yi 
Europe. Climate, soil, cultivation and care have their influ- 
ences for good or for evil, but no contingency can so far change 
a 'vine as to make it lose the characteristics of .its A*uit. The 
fruit will always contain water, holding in solution potash and 
lime sails, fVee acids, tartaric principally, sugar, mucilage, pecten, 
essential and fixed oils, coloring and astrrn^nt matter, and 
woody fibres proceeding from th^ rupture or the organization 
of th^ fi*uit by the mechanical action of thepfe^, and held in 
suspension. This woody fibi'e ^hich is held in suspension, and 
on the complete removal of which depends the Ihnpidity of the 
fbture wine, together with impurities which may accidentally 
fall into it, may be denominated fecula, and defecation may be 
applied to designate the process by which it is removed. Of 
Ifte several constituents which enter into the composition - of 
grape juice, the most important to determine are the acids and 
the sugar. The remainder may be determined sufficiently by 
the sight, the sm^ or the taste. The quantitative determina** 
tion of the acid and sugar enable us, firsts to decide the ma^ 
turity of the ftuit — for it is demonstrated that at maturity the 
acids will- be at its minimum and the sugajp will be at its maxi- 
mum. Secondly, the knowledge of the quantity of aciil and 
sugar enables* us to predict the prodnction of ah acid or a 
strong wine — fbr excess of organic acids make an acid wine and 
•deficiency of sugar will make a wealc wine. The wines of 
Aiken are both acid and weak — attributable to the usq of an 
immature grape which I shall show hereafter. -The maximum 
o^ maturity may be determined by the maximum quantity of 
sugar which the grape can produce, and corretatively the mini- 
mum quantity of acidity. If this correlative be true, it mfty be 
sufScient for the vine grower to know how to determine one 
and infer the othef. To dcmonstate this truth, I have been 
compelled to> emptby both operations, one immediatelyjaftoc the 
other; and to prove that the proeesses aro neither dmfeult nor 
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laborious, I have recorded the results of the examination of 
fifty-two specimens of grapes, twelve specimens of foreign wine 
and twenty-one specimens of domestic — making eignty-five 
double operations within two months — and it will be from 
this rocor(^ that I shall draw mv knowledge and experience. 
Mv object was to obtain a positive method of comparing the 
juice of grapes at different times, in order to determine advanc- 
ing maturity, to compare different grapes with each other at 
the same times, and finally to compare grape juice with foreign 
and domestic wine; if the detectiou of fkctitious wines occur- 
red, it was a sequence that came of it» own accord, and whe5 
adulterations came in my way, I could not avoid seeing them. 

The operations tha.t 1 have employed are simple, and one is 
as old as Archimedes. The other, as fkr as I know, is a plan of 
my own. The determination of the sugar is a process that 
every wine' grower should be conversant with, and depends 
upon the common principle of specific gravity. If sugar be « 
heavier than water, it is manifest that water, having sugar in 
solution, must be heavier than pure water. And if alcohol be 
lighter than' Water, it is manifest thafa mixture of alcohol and 
water mu6t be lighter than pure water. lU is also manifest 
that the weights of equal volumes of these materials will vary 
with their relative proportions. Without entering into the 
principles involved, which may be found in any book of philo- 
sophy, I propose to point out the simplest method of ascertain- 
ing the maturity of the gi'ape by determining the Specific 
gravity of the juice. To obtain the juice by mashing the 
grap^ in a mortar, and squeezing the ''toucsl" through a 
cloth. I possess a stoppered bottle which exactly contains 
lOOO grains weight of wate#, when at thb temperature of 
62^. I also possess a balance and corresponding grain weights. 
To hasten my operation, I prepared a counterpoise, which equals 
the weight of the bottle and water, which always occupies one 
pan of the balance; in the other I place the bottle containing 
the juice for determination. If the juice contains sugar, the 
lOOO-grain bottle will outweigh the counterpoise, and I must 
add grains to the counterpoise until the equilibrium is estab- 
Hfthcd. This addition of grains, added to 1000, gives me the 
excess of weight produced by the pi^esence of the Augar, and is 
called the specific gravity of the juice. The specific gravity 
wiil vary with the greater or lesser quantity of sugar, and gives 
us a simple and quick method of determining the quantity con* 
tafaied in the measure of one thousand grains of water: On 
the Ist of August, I took the specific gravity of the juice of 
the Catawba grape from Columbia^ and found that it required 
48 grains to establish the equilibrium; adding 48 grains to 
1000 gave 'me 1048 as the specific gravity, and 1 so recorded it 
for ftiture use. On the 18th . August, I repeated the operation 
on the Catawba from Augusta^ and founa that it required 80 
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grains, hence 1080 was now its specific ^avity. On the 26th 
of August 90 grains were required, hence 1090 was the specific 
gravity. On the 9th of September, and after the grapes had 
been kept nine days after gathering, the specific gravity 
mounted up to. 1102. The ^apes gathered from the same 
vine to be packed up with tnoae gathered nine days before, 
had a specific gravity of only 1081, showing that thle specific 
gravity had increased from the loss of water by evaporation, 
m that than a continued progress of maturity. Both parcels 
wore sound, and much practical benefit may come out of the 
^periment of Dr. Cook, of Kaolin, to whom I am indebted 
for the specimens. ^ 

The purchased one thousand-grain bottle is decidedly the 
most convenient instrument for use. The calculations are 
already made, and it n;iay be daily used in a few minutes A 
substitute may be made at home, out of an apothecary's phial, 
which will require a daily calculation for the stand, and must 
be whatever the contents of water may weigh. Any other 
weight than 100 or 1000 must be proportioned, or we cannot 
fll^n slate the specific gravity into the proportion of sugar ac- 
cording to a prepared table. The universal hydrometer may 
bior used, but we must have a table> to translate the indications 
marked on the instrument into the pi^vLQ specific gravity, or it 
will be useless: With whatever instrument the specific gravity 
may be taken, it is certain that we can daily trace the progress 
of maturity of the fruit in our vineyards. •We have thus a 
method of determining the ultimatum of maturity with qer- 
tainty, and with safety. We can also avoid the evil of a too 
early vintage, and the production of an acid wine. Could it 
be once determined what the tiaximum specific gravity of 
every variety of grape would attain, we have the time of 
vintage of each variety pointed out to us — ^for it seems to be 
a law that after the perfect maturity of a fruit decay soon 
succeeds. The ordinary signs' of maturity are deceptive, and 
many a vineyard is materially injured in reputation by a pre- 
mature vintage. On the 29th July, I received a bunch of pre- 
sumed ripe grapes; the specific gravity wae^ 1066. On the 
16th August, I received another bunch off of the same vine; 
the specific gravity was 1084. * It Is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that the latter were riper than the former— or the first 
plucked grapes were green, and the last were not as ripe as they 
would have neen had more patience been exercised. If -the de- 
termination of the specific gravity had no other object than the 
determination of the progress of maturity of the grape, the codt 
of the instrument and uie labor of the examination would be 
repaid by the d^ily gratification of an anxious curiosity. But 
the specific gravity leads us directly to the detem&ination of 
the per centagQ of sugar contained in the juice, and fh>ixi this 
may flow all the pleasant speculations of the*ricjbnesa and 
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Strength of the future i^rine. The greater the proportion of 
sugar in the recent juice, the greater proportion of alcohol will 
there be iti the wine, as we have already detailed. ' Now, if we 
have learned how to take the specific gravity, the next step is 
just as siitiple — for the specific gravity is but the index to the 
quantity of 'sugar added ta a given quantity of water to in- 
crease its* weight bv that amount. A table, prepared by M. 
Nieman, of ihe specific gravity of solutions of different portions 
of sugar and water from a set of experiment* made on purpose 
at the temperature of 63i**, give us all that we require. I insert 
the table as necessary to my purpose in aiding the vine growers 
of Aiken: * ' 





Nikman's 


Table 


: OF Sugar and Water. 




Sos»r. 


Water. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Sng*r. 


Water. 


Specific' 
Gravity. 


Sugar. 


Water. 


Specific 
Gravity; 





100 


1.0000 


16 


84 


1.0647 


82 


68 


1.1388 


1 


99 


1.0035 


17 


83 


1.0698, 
1.0734] 


83 


67 


1.1436 


2 


. 98 


1.0070 


18 


82 


34 


66 


1 . 1484 


3 


97 


1.0006 


19 


81 


1.0784 


35 


65 


1.1538 


4 


96 


1.0143 


20 


80 


1.0830^ 


36 


64 


1.1682 


5 


95 


1.0179 


21* 


79 


1.0875, 


37 


63 


1.1631 


6 


94 


1.0215 


22 


78 


1.0920 


88 


62 


1.1681 


7 


98 


1.0254 


23 


77. 


1.0965 


39 


61 • 


1.1731 


8 


92- 


1.0291 


24 


76 


1 . 1010 


40 


60 


1.1781 


9 


91 


1.0328 


25 


75 


1.1056i 


41 


5D 


1.1832 


10' 


90 


1.0367 


26 


74 


1.1103 


42 ' 


58 


1.1883 


11 


89 


1.0410 


27 


73 


1.1150 


43 


57 


1.1935 


12 


88 


1.0456 


28 


72 


1.1197 


44 


56 


1 . 1989 


18 


87 


1.0504 


29 


71 


1.1245 


45 


55 


1.2043 


14 


. 86 


1.0552 


80 


70 


1 . 1293 


46 


54 


1.2098 


15 


85 


1.0600 


81 


69 


1 .18401 


47 


58 


1.2158 



The practical use of the above table must be obvious on 
inspection. The first column contains the quantity of sugar 
that is dissolved in the quantity of water expressed in the 
second column, and the third column is the specific gravity of 
th« compound. For use, we have only to seek out in the third 
column the numbers which correspond to the specific gravity 
of the juice, and on the same line of the first column we will 
find the number designating the per centage of the sugar in 
our juice. The numbers of specific ffravity are carried to the 
fourth place of decimals in the table. This foirrth number 
can be used by having fractions of a grain weight, or it may be 
omitted altogether, and the determination \fill be sufficiently 
accurate. Fpr illustration: I desire to determine the increase 
of sugar which took place between two bunches of grapes, 
gathered from the same vine— one on tho 29th July, the other 
on the 16th of August. The specific gravity of one was 1065, 
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the other was 1084. 1.0647, found in the third colamn. points 
out 16 in the first column. Hence, 16 su^ar and 84 (second 
column) water give the composition of the juice. 1.0880, found 
in the third column, points to 20 in first column and 80 in 
second column. Hence, 20 is the quantity of sug^ and 80 
the quantity of water — indicating an increase of 4 parts 'of 
sugar on 16, equal to 25 per cent., in eighteen days. My 
observations, carried through August antf Septepiber, by the 
assistance of the^lOOO-grain bottle and Pieman's table, have ^ 
enabled me to ascertain what the maximum maturity of the 
grape may be, what its usual range has been, and what its 
minimum was. The minimum specific gravity that I have - 
observed was, on the 4th August, obtained from the green ber- 
ries, which I separated ffom the ripe from a bunch of Isabella 
from Columbia. My pbject was to contrast the green with the 
purple, as will more particularly appear hereafter, when tveat- 
mg of Uie acidity of grapes. The purple were far from ripe, 
and their respective specific gravities were 1040 and 1059, that 
is by the table 10} and 14} of sugar. » The Isabella, or other 
blue grape from Nei;^ York, examined on the 27th September, 
had a specific gravity of 1088, say 10 of sugar. That all these 
grapes were greeny notwithstanding the green, purple and blue 
colors presented to the eye, I am strongly inchned to suspect. 
They were sour to the taste, which I consider a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, but I will not .decide until I compare them with 
others. The maximum specific gravity that I observed this 
season was in the Black July, gathered on the 15th Septerpber, 
which was 1,108, equal Jbo 25} of sugar, sent by Dr. Cook from 
Kaolin, and the Catawba, from the same gentleman, gathered 
on the 1st September and kept nine days. The specific gravity 
was 1102, equal to 24 of sugar. The Black July t>f Aiken, 
August 26th, from A. Mazyck, Esq., was 1096, equal to 23 
sugar. Warren, Cook, September 15, 1097, equal to 23 sugar. 
Eed LeNoir, Mayrant, Columbia, 1092. Blande's Madeira, Cook, 
1094. Little Wild Grape, Hammond, 1093. Isabella, Eavenel, 
1090. It is apparent that the specific gravity, that is, the 
quantity of su^r, increases with time, and there is a point 
when patience is no longer a merit. It is certain that a spe- 
cific gravity of 1090, for a whole vineyard, may be obtained, 
and, possibly, higher, but it sbpuld not be done by stripping 
the vines of all their fruit at one time : for two bunches out of 
the same parcel, and presum^ed to be from the, sapae vine, 
yielded 1090 and 1085. It is* reasonable to suppose that all 
the bunches on a vine will not ripen at. the same time. The 
lower ones will most probably be in advance of the upper. At 
any rate, it is a matter worthy of attention among the vine 
growers, who, I presume, are now prepared to work for them- 
selves. With the means of accurate information, relative to 
the contents of a grape, we may patiently and securely wait 
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for its full <}ey«lopinent. Baeh day or week gives notice of 
progress or rest, and, when improvement ceases, .the vintage 
may commence. Each day is a gain, either in the secretion of 
more sugar or the evaporation of more water; and a iudiciotts 
vine grower can, with proper consideration, select the exact 
time to secure the largest amount of what is valuable. I have 
reason to believe that mucb good fVuit has been destroyed, 
and much sour wine made from premature vintages; and, as it 
will appear hereafter, green 'grapes cannot make ripe wine. 
Assuming, then, that the average specific gravity of grape juice 
in South Carolina ijs 1090, and may oe raised to 1100 by patience 
and attention, we are prepared to compare our . prospects with 
what is done in Europe. The minimum and maximum specific 

fravity of the must manufactured at Heidelberg is 1039 and 
091. That of Necker, Germany, varies from 1050 to 1090. 
The variation from the extreme north of France to the ex- 
treme south not only of France, but of Europe, is from 1062 
to 1128^ Thu» it appears that the wines of Heidelberg and 
Necker are made from a must*rather inferior to what South 
Carolina does or can produce, and that the wines of France are 
made fi*om nlusts both weaker and stronger than those of our 
state. An examination of the wines of these several regions 
will prove that the grape Juices .which are converted into wine, 
fiiirly and honestly made, are not richer in sugar than our 
own. By calculations which are* simple and just, we caa de- 
duce the specific grayity of the Jiuce from, which a given wine 
was made, provided that no alcohol has been added or taken 
away. We can. also point out all such as have been brandied, 
watered, or otherwise altered, after we have determined, the 
standard of the genuine. For study, pure specimens must be 
selected and from pure classes. The Rhenish and French wines 
belong to a pure class; that is, we have no reason to believe 
that the good brands have been composed or compounded. 
The madeira, sherry and port wines belong to another class, 
as will appear hereafter. That additions of brandy are made 
is not a secret, therefore th^y are of little value in determining 
the sweetness of the must. It is to be remarked that the 
sources from which the data are taken differ from each otRer 
Brande gives the analyses as derived from specimens obtained 
in England, while Fontenelle give those as found in France. 
Fontenelle limits himself to French wines, and makes their 
strength about half that of Brande. Brande. is admitted by 
recent analysists'to be in excess, but such was probably the wine 
of his time. I>r. Christison, who has re-examined the subject, 
finds them to be less than Brande records, but he may have 
met with specimens sent to England to suit a higher class of 
drinkers. A little, water, judiciously added, makes a strong 
wine a delicate one, and this is an art that ma^ be practised to 
suit certain tastes. Taking Brande as our guide, we may first 
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examine the bock as tbe type of. the Bheniflh wines. We find 
it of two degrees of strength : one is represented to contain 
13.31 by volume of absolute alcohol, equal to 10.56 by weight; 
the other contains 8.00 of absolute ideohol, equal to 6.35 by 
weight, that is to say, that one contains 10.56 per cent, of its 
weight of absolute alcohol, and the other contains 6.85 percent, 
of its weight in absolute alcohol — a difference rather remark- 
able, which may be referred to a mature or immature vintage, 
as readily as to an artful addition of brandy or water. We 
have already shown that 100 pounds of grape sugar are 
required to produce 46«46 pounds of absolute alcohol, and re- 
versely, 46.46 pounds of alcohol imply the destruction of 100 
pounds of sugar fpr its production. Hence, to use smaller num- 
oers, six parts of alcohol found in wine imply the former 
existence of ten paHs of sugar in the juice, tut this propor- 
tion allows DO waste of alcohol by spontaneous evaporation 
during fermentation; hence, five to ten is a safer guide, and 
the general rule now admitted is, that sugar produces one half 
its weight of tflcohol, and revcFsely, that alcohol requires double 
its weight of sugar for its formation. The application of this 
proportion to the two hocks shows one to have contained in 
the must 21.12 per cent, of sugar, and the other 12.70 per cent, 
hence, by M. Nieman's table,, the specific gravity of one was 
1087 and the other 1047. The two Burgundies of Brande con- ' 
tailed, 21.16 and 17.54 of sugar, corresponding to 10.58 and 8.77 
of alcohol, which give a specific gravity^ to the must of 1088 
and 1071. The two Bordeaux clarets were,. of alcohol 11.99 and 
9.48, of sugar 23.98 and 18.98, hence their specific gravities were 
1101 and 1078. The two champagnes are 9.89 and 8.31 of 
alcohol, 18.98 and 16.62 of sugar, and hence made from musts 
of 1078 and 1066 specific gravity. The Boussillon, represented 
as the strongest French wine, contains 12.66 of alcohol, 25.32 
of sugar, and of course a specific gravity of the must equal to 
1107. Thus it is evident that none of the legitimate wines, 3s 
examined by Brande, Were produced from musts richer in sugar 
than thode of lAlken, and so far as^he gtowth and maturity of 
the grape is involved, we need not despair of future success. 

'If we now Apply the above method of calculation to the 
fashionable wides of England and the United States, we will 
see that, as sent to us, there is no grape that produces a must 
sufficiently rich in sugar as to produce such a quantity of alco- 
hol as these wines are found to contain. That they are bran- 
<iicd, WQ discover without confession ; and it is folly to suppose 
that the climate and soil of Madeira, Spain, and Portugal can 
produce grapes so far above the normal rate of sweetness as to 
produce the commercial wine of madeira, sherry and port. 
"The presumed inferior musts of Aiken can produce these seve- 
ral wines when treated in the same manner; and it is idle to 
expect from nature that which art alone produces. The maxi- 
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mum specific gravity of the richest European mnst is repre- 
sented to be 1128 ; the two madeiras of Brande require the 
must to have been 1122 and 1148; the two sherries, 1115 and 
1125; and the two ports must have been 1136 and 1168! 
Drying the grapes, or boiJing the juice, may have produced 
such a proportion of sugar, but it is much more probable that 
brandy was directly added to suit the taste of the English and 
American markets ; and it is commercially important to these 
countries to export their bad wines in the shape of brandy, 
mixed with the good, if their customers prefer the mixture.- 
The wine manufacture, like all others, is liaiDle to accident; and 
if a bad wine is made, it is transferred to the still and converted 
into a good brandy. This must be sold, an4 it matters little 
whether it be smuggled out mixed with the wine, or in its own 
cask representing what it really is. It may be important to 
direct attention to the two classes of wine which I have examr 
ined. .One is really the natural produce of the grape, depend- 
ent for its virtues on the flavor, sweetness, etc., of the fruit. 
OU this class are the French irtid German wines. They are the 
faithful representatives of the must, and express the quality of 
the wine. It is this class alone that can be honestly made in 
Aiken, and to which all attention should be directed. The 
flavor and richnesa^will depend upon the kind and maturity of 
the fruit, and if they are not fac-similes of the French and Ger- 
man standards^ habit wjU soon teach us to adapt our tastes to 
what we have. If the old taste for the other class should pre- 
vail, and men will have the standard of madeira, sherry, and 
port, we can mix them as well in- Aiken as at funchal, Xeres, 
and Oporto. Our bad wines can also make good brandy ; and 
if the world prefer us to mix it, we .can effect the accommoda- 
tion without self-censure ; for drunkenness is a suicide that will 
occur, whether the liquor be mixed in Europe or America. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that the peculiar flavor of 
these strong wines, as well as the strength, is derived from the 
•added brandy. In their use we are consuming a mixture of 
brandy and wine ; and it is vain to expect that our grapes will 
J>e' perfect enough to pipduce such a wine, except we add the 
brand}> in imitation of the Spanish and Portuguese customs. 
We^ might as well expect our vineyards to yield directly brandy 
by fermentation, as any wine like madeira, sherry, or port. 

OF THE ACIDITY OF WINE AND QRAPE JUICE. 

Many, attempts to make wine have been made about Aiken 
from the produce of the vine, but I regret to add* without much 
soccess. An excess of acidity has generally prevailed, and h is 
not easy to restore a taste already perverted by the use of 
European, wines to enjoy so different an article, hence they are 
not much esteemed nor used. The production of an unpalata- 
ble winC; by following the European processes with presumed 
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slriot care, and occasionally nnder the immediate oharge of a 
presumed experienced and- practical European wine maker, is 
not calculated to produce much encouragement, nor hasten the 
extension of vineyards. If a professional wine maker cannot 
make other than an acid wine the fault must be with the grape, 
for it is evident if our vintner can make a good wine in one 
place, he ought to be able 'to. do the sam« in another. A oare- 
nil' consideration of causes ^nd consequences involved will dis- 
pel this delusion, and demonstrate that Aiken does not possess 
•all the natural advantages for wine making which exist in 
Europe, and that processes which are universally sucoessAir 
there will universally fail here. I have, all-eady alluded to the 
difference of temperature between the gi*ape regions of Europe 
and Soujth Carohna during the time of maturity of the fruit ; 
;this alone is sufficient to produce the difference in result, and 
ade<|nate to explain the cause of all the disappointments. For- 
tunately assertions of this ^character have a firmer foundation 
than mere suspicion. They can be demonstrated, and the re- 
sult of an exaitination will decltfl*e the source of the acidity»by 
the kind, of acid found. Wine making is a delicate and scien- 
tific chemical operation, and the blind routine of one country is 
not applicable in another. -Modifications of practice must be 
made to suit pfrrtioular circumstances; and these modifications 
must be based on- principles previously known and applicable 
to the case. There is nothing easier than to detect an excess 
of acidity in wine recently miule, and pronounce it a failure. 
The first experimental mouthful develops this distressing truth, 
but it does not develop the whole truth. The whole truth • 
should declare the cause and suggest the remedy. Chemistry 
alone can do this, and if I have been , successful in teaching my 
readers how to apply the principles of physics to determine 
the quantity of sugar in grape juice^ they will not object to 
take a lesson in chemistry, ifn order to leai*n how to detect the 
kind ^nd quantity of acid which destroys the wine, and the 
kind and quantity of acid which exists in the grape at al^ 
periods of its development in greater or lesser amount. Specu- 
lations proceeding in. active minds fr«m positive data are gen« 
erally successful, while speculations from no data at all,«or false 
data, lead to ruin. It is clear that if the wine maker knows 
the principles of hisaVt, and the exact composition of his ma- 
terials, he can successfully vary his processes to suit contingen- 
cies, and need not live m the perpetual dread or anxiety of 
doing wrong at the last moment, ana sacrificing his years labor. 
The determination of the quantity of acid in grape Juice at ail 
periods of growth, will materially aid in deeidtsg the perfec- 
tion of maturity, and thus a\Poid a cooMnon cause of acid wine. 
The determination of the kind of acid in his wine yvill imme- 
diately declare whether it is the produce of the grape or the 
(HToduce of the fermentation — a mstinction of great practieal 
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iraportanee, ftr it will inform him whether the error was com- 
iniUed in the vintage or in the fermentation, and the like error 
maybe avoided on another oocasion. Knowing that I would 
have many wines and juices to examine in order to accomplish 
the end I had in- view, I commenced operations by devising the 
simplest plans 'for accomplishing the feweat objects. I decided 
that the determination of but two acids would answer my pur- 
pose. I concluded to unite all the acids of the ^ape into one, 
under the con>mon name of the tartaric; and whether they be 
tartai'ic, racemic, malic or citric, the practical result would be 
the same, my reagent womld act upon one or all, and if always 
applied in the same manner, the same results indicating quan- 
tity would always flow f^om juices containing the same quanti- 
ties. A little practice settled this point. Comparative, not 
absolute quantity, was what 1 desired, and that I obtained 
Under the impression that the tartaric acid was the moet 
abu.ixdant in ^he gi'ape, my thoughts turned upon a reagent 
best suited to its detection ^aod the neutral tartrate of potash 
wae selected for trial. ' . ' * 

My reasons for this choice were thiit neutral tartrate of pot- 
ash was soluble in water, and had a strong disposition to unite 
with more^ tartaric acid, and form another compound, bi-tar- 
trate of potash, which was insoluble in water ; hence, on the 
addition of a solutioB of neutral tartrate of potash to grape 
Jaice, I bad the satisfaction of seeing a white precipitate, indi- 
cating the pi*esenco of tartaric acid, which white precipitate 
was Dintai*trate of potash. It should here be remarked, that 
any other free acid besides the tartaric will produce the same 
preci|)itate ; but we know that there are no other free acids in 
grape J.uice than those emimerated above ; and, although they 
do not unite to produce the same ins(>luble salt, their action is 
precisely analogous. If we form our reagent upon citric acid, 
Di- tartrate of potash is formed: 'tot by converting citric acid 
into tartaric, but by the union pf the citric acid with a portion 
of the potash, and thus liberating a portion of the taHaric, 
which immediately unites with another portion of the remain- 
ing neutral tartrate, and conirerts it into bi-tartrate. Thus it 
is apparent that our reagent exhibits the •presence of all the 
free acids that *may be in the juice, and that is pre^^isely what 
we desire that it should do. The quantity of bi-tartrate pre- 
cipitated indicates the quantity of all the n*ee acids present in 
the juice, withput reference to what they may be ; and if this 
precipitate is carefully, separated, dried, and weighed, we can 
certainly learn how much acidity wa^ in the juice, and thus 
compare any number of Juices,^r the same juice any number 
of times. The same reagent i^ equally applicable to wine, 
with a certain modification, which enables us to discriminate 
between the acid .formed during fermentation, and those pre- 
es^isting in the grape juicf . The only acid which it is import- 
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snt to <listingui8h and Repnral^ from the normaT a(!tds of th^ 
juice, is the acetic ; and as this is volatile, it is perfectly separ- 
able by distillation. Therefore, in .the examination of a wine, * 
wo first determine the whole quantity of free acid present in a 
given quantity of the wine. We then* submit the same quan- 
tity to distillation, and apply the same .reagent to the distillate. 
The quantity x)f acid found in the distillate is the quantity of 
acetic acid, which, subtracted from the whole quantity found in 
the wine, leaves us the quantity of tartaric ,and otlier acids 
pre-existing in the grape juice from which the wine'was made. 
The performance of these operations require* a little' appa- 
ratus, and some skill and practice in manipulation. It also 
necessitates the modes of calculation by whrch we deduce the 
quantity of tartaric acid, and also the quantity of acetic acid 
from the quantity of bi-tartrate of potash obtained. The for- 
mula which I have universally usea is as 1868 : 654: : a :• x, a 
being the bi-tartrale of potash found, and x the tartaric acid to 
be found — 654 parts of tartaric acid correspond to 495 parts of 
acetic; thus Ihe conversionof the tartaric acid into acetic 4uin 
be easily accomplished. But I have never considered it Neces- 
sary — ^for the object' was to establish a uniform simple mode, 
which could ^bo easily and quickly performed without requiring 
absolute aceuracy. It is certain that all the researches are 
made in the same manner, and on equal quantities of the mate- 
rial ; hence, with ordinary care, all defects or errors of the plan . 
ai-e commbn to every operation, and do nY)t affect the compara- 
tive results. Without further details of the processes, which 
are best Icfamed by seeing the operation performed, I will pro- 
ceed to state the observations that I have made during the 
present summer (1866). 1 had a strong conviction that the 
acidify of the Aiken wines proceeded in part from the use of 
immature grapes. I had always knoWn, that is, since 1 read 
Bsop's fables, that green grapes were sour, but I never knew 
how much more sour they were than ripe ones. I had never 
eaten any other than sour grapes, and I was disposed to be- 
lieve that all were sour. The bfrds and the insects in Charles- 
ton compel us to eat ^reen grapes or none at all, and I reason- 
ably supposed that> Aiken was under the same ban. I also had 
a conviction that, in the maturity of fruit, the acid diminished 
as the sugar increased — for, as the increase. of sugar masked 
the taste of the acid, the tongue was not -a correct test : for it 
was possible, in artificial miJctures, so to conceal the acid by an 
excess of sugar that the taste could not detect its presence, 
although it was known J^ be there. TFo settle positively those 
points, I devised the plan of iEvestigation as already detailed, 
and •commenced operations, on the 29th of July, on a bunch of 
Warren grapes presumed to be ripe, and sent as a present to a 
friend* They were colored, and juicy, and jtartj and possibly 
oould be eaten by some. I subniitted one ounce of the juice to 
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my process, and-obtained 3.78-100 grains of acid. On tho 16th 
of Aa^nst) 1 obtained another bunch from the same vine, and 
treated it in the same manner. It then yielded 1.78 grains;— 
that iSyiin eighteen days, it bad lost two grains of its acidity; 
bat, during the same time, it had gain^ 18.60 grains of sugar. 
It is thus evident diat the two operations performed .upon the 
juice, at different times, has clearly and truly revealed the 
quantities ol acid and' sugar existing at the time of each exami- 
natr^n, and the difference between the two declares the pro- 
gress of maturitv. On the 4th August, 1 purchased some 
bunches of Isabella grapes, said to be from Columbia, on which 
some were purple and others were green in color. 1 carefully 
separuted the diffei*ent colored berries, and submitted each to 
examination. The colored indicated 2.82 grains of acid, and 
the green 6.73 grains — a difference rather remarkable in berries 
from the same bunch. The difference in acid3*was 3.91, and 
the difference in sugar was 17 grains in favor of the purple. 
That all of these berries were unripe may be proved by an 
examination repeated on another bnnch of the Isabella in the 
same condition, obtained from Mr. Ravenel, Aiken, oh the 24th 

' August. The purple yielded 0.49 grains, and the greei> 2.35 
grains.. The purple berries of this bunch contained less acid 
than any grape I examined during the whole season; and 
although it did not contain as much suga^as other varieties. of 
grape, •eti^ it should be esteemed the ripest fruit. The differ- 
ence of acid was 1.86 grains, the difference in sugar was 31.66 
grains, to the ounce of juice. Mr. Dangerfield,'s Wurren grape, 
on the 4th August, yielded 4.05 of acid; on the 16th September, 
1.33. . Chisolm's Black July, on 4th August, ♦as 2.13 ; on the 
16th August, it had diminished to 1.86. It. is unnecessary to 
multiply examples of this kind. The observations of the sea- 
son concur inr the demonstration that, as time ^vancea, the 
quantity of free acid in the grape diminishes and theqi^ntity 
of sugar increases. By future observations, we can determine 
the maximum maturity of each variety, and consequently de^ 
termine the time of 'vintage* The same variety of grape does 
not always acquire the same degree of maturity at the same 
time in the same place, nor. in different places. Messrs. 'Kave- 
nel and Mazyck gave me the Blande's Madeira, on the sa'me 
day, in Aiken. I examined them on the same day in Gharles* 
ton, August 24th. Haveners acid was 0.69; Mazyck's 1.57. 
Havener^ sugar was 83.22, Mazyck's sugar 91.98. Thus each 
had an ^advantage over tho other, and their grapes were very 
different. Without knowing the fact, I would venture to guess 

* that BuVeners soil contained more potash than Mazyck's, by 
the aid of which the free acid was converted into* the neutral 
salts, and thus escaped the action of the reagent — for it is 
alone the free acids that the neutral tartrate of potash can detect 
and separate. All of Mr. Eavenel's grapes exhibited the samie 
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paucity of acids. On the 10th September,*! feeeived the 
Blande's Madeira from Kaolin. It was more aoM and sweeter 
th{in Mazyck's ; possibly a l^s supply of potash produced this 
result. It contained of acids 1.71, and of sugar 98.55'grain8. 
Thus it seems, from the few examples that I have selected 
from my note book, that each vineyard is a study of itself, and 
each vintner must become a student if he wishes to surmount 
the natural obstacles that he is destined to enoounler. Grape 
growing and wine making may be considered as two sepirrate 
professions, but they are*two professions that mudt be concen- 
trated in th0^ same individual ; and the habits of observation 
and study which are neccfSsary to prepare for one can also be 
applied to prepare for the other. Eoutiile may b© practiced by 
our servants, but the reasons of routine should be known to the 
master — ^and variations of routine should be made by him alone 
after good and'Suffieiont reflection on the points involved. Cer- 
tainty of knowledge seoures accuracy of action ; and he who 
always acts upon certaintv of data is successful, and is consid- 
ered a judicious and lucky speculator. If a judicious use is 
made of the little instruments which I have described, with the- 
accompanying processes, to determine the quantity of ^ugar 
and' acid in our grapes, it is certain that we introduce certainty 
into what was uncertain before. The instruments, and a prac- 
tical knowledge of their u^e, may prove as valuable to the vine^ 
grower as the vineyard itself — for what is the value^of a field 
to one unable to attend it. Cbmplete sets Of instruments may 
be prepared by the instrument makers, containing all necessary 
articles, with amnle descriptions of their objects and purposes. 
A small room, set f^rt for their use, constitutes a laboratory, 
where every vini grower can hold communion with' his vines, 
and obtain, by interroffationj all the knowledge which is neces- 
sary ta control acres of land, and make them sub^rvient to his 
use a«d pro^erity. 

Part HI. 

We may now turn our attention to the' consideration of the 
wines of Aik^n, and apply our acquired kriowledge to investi-i 
gate their defects. It is universally admitted that they are too 
acid, and a comparison with European wines will show that 
this charge is founded in justice. The excess of acidity may 
prooeed from immaturity of the grape from which it was fer- 
mented, or from acids derived from the process of fermentation 
itself, or from an after-fermentation in* the ca^ks or bott|ee fh>m 
defective corkage or other stoppage. Prom what has been 
detailed, the process of examination must be familiar to the ' 
reader. H^ will first add an excess of neutral tartrate of potash 
to one ounce of the wine ; shake, settle, decant, dry and weigh 
the precipitate of bi-tartrate potash ; calculate the quantity of 
tartaric aokl,*aBd sat^t down as the whole quantity of aoid 
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ID that aunee of the wine. He will theo introdaoe aootber 
ounce of the sarae wiiie iato ^ retort, adapt a receiver, apply a 
lamp, and distil it nearly to dryness; he will have all the alco- 
hol, all the acetic acid, and nearly all the water in the receiver; 
this is transferred to a proper vessel, and treated, as in the first 
instance, with neutral tartrate potAh. The precipitate, if any, 
collected from this distillate, Will indicate the quantity of aoetic 
acid if correctly calculated. He will now have the whole 
quantity of acid from the. wine, and the quantity of the acetic 
acid from the distillate.^ The subtraction of one from the 
other, gives the quantity originally in the grape and the quan-^ 
tity derived from fermentation. I submitt^ one ounce oi' Grer- 
man Steinwein, branded *< Ausbruch,'' that is to say, the first 
flow from the grape, 1846, to the above operation, and obtained 
2.84 grs. as the quantity oi all the acids. I submitted another 
ounce to previous distillation, and treated the distillate in the 
same manner, and obtained 20 grs. of acetic acid ; 0.20 sub- 
tracted from 2.84 leave 2.14 grs., which was the quantity of free 
acid existing originally in the grape, and the 0.20 was the pro- 
duce of fermentation, primary or secondary. To obtain stand- 
ards of domparison for Aiken wines, and ascertain what the 
ori^ihal acidity of the European grapes were, I submitted sev- 
eral to the first examination, and report the results as follows: 
My Madeira, Leacocl^ 1889, 2.29; Madeira, Loaeock, 1889, 2.i8; 
Sherry, 2.84; Sauterife, 2.67; Claret La Hue, Margeaux, 1848, 
1.74; Champagne, Minet & Cbandon, 1.98; Claret, ordinaire^ 
2,28 ; Champagne, Lecureux & Lefoumier, Arize, 2.08 ; Cl^et, 
St. Emmillon, 1.99 — small as this quantity of acid seems to be, 
1 have everv reason to believe that it is correct. I dissirived 
these quantities' of tartaric acid in one ounce of water, and 
tasting the wine and the water alternately I could not perceive 
much dificrence. The wine had the advantage of other bin- 
acid salts in ltd composition which the water had not, hence 
the wine should have been more acid than the acidulated wa- 
ter. Knowinr the bi-taHrate of potash to be slightly soluble 
in wine as weU as water, and to ascertain the amount of error 
that would arise from this cause, J added one grain to one 
ounce of the Steinwein, and found it to be saturated, hence it 
oould dissolve no portion of the precipitate formed by the neu- 
tral tartrate. On completing this operation I qbtained 2.48 of 
tartaric acid, showing an increase yg^ of one grain — an amount 
too small fbr consideration, but which may be adopted as the 
aaK>unt of error which prevails in all the examinations, and, 
being, common to aU, will not affeet ,the comparisons. 

Since the detecmination of the amount of free acids in the 
European wines, I received the Patent-office Eeport of 1859, 
which, in a measure, confirms^ their accuracy. On 'the. 95th 
page,' we read: << Experiments continued for eight years have 
proved that, in fitvorable sefisons, grape Juice contains, in the 
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average, in 1,000 pounds: SQ^r, 240 poanda; free acids, 6 
pounds; water> 754 pounds." If , this be reduced to the ounce 
of 437i grains, Such as I have employed, we have the sugar as 
105.00 grains, the acids as ^.62^, and the water as 329.87i 
grains, equal to 437} grains. If this be assumed as a normal 
compound, according to the^views of Drs. Gale and Petiol, we 
have a standard of comparison wUich is as applicable to wine 
as to grape Juice. My determinations of the several foreign 
wines are in the neighborhood of this standard ; and* if they 
are genuine, as asserted- to be, the^ wines and the standard 
mutually prove each other. These determinations also include 
any acetic acid that^may have been developed during or after 
fermentation. The total acidity is what has been determined, 
without an attempt being made to distinguish one acid from 
another. There was no excess of acidity to the taste,, and 
there was no reason to presume that the wine was made from 
green grapes, nor had suffered from the accidents of fermenta- 
tion or subsequent neglect It is by these standards that the 
wine of Aikeo should be judged; and if it does not corrospbnd, 
the wine makers should alter their plans and processes, until 
they produce a wine that docs correspond with the standard 
and taste of the world. Drs.. Grale and Petiol have published a 
plan of making wine out of any grape juice simply by adding 
the quantity of any element that may be deficient in the juice, 
or adding- more of other eleqients when one is in excess, so* 
that the normal proportioif shall always be preserved. (S6e 
Pat., Off. Keport, 1859, page 94 ,and seq.) In reporting the 
results of my examinations of some of the Aiken wines, I de- 
sire the parties interested to be assured that I design no injury 
nor offence. They must see as well as others, that acid wines 
are not relished in our' community — that the Ebenish wines 
are not popular; and if the Steinwein was made in Aiken, the 
greater portion would remain on hand as unsaleable. If a 
wine like thc^ Steinwein, containing 2.84 grains of*acid, is found 
to be too sour for pleasant ^drinking, what will be said of wine 
containing €^90 or 5.87 grains of acid. Will it not b» charitable 
to Qffer both sugar and water with such a ,wine ? I have been 
charged with being no judge of wine, because I pronounced a 
wine made in Charleston to be sour which contained 17.74 of 
acidity. Porter's French white wine vinegar contained only 
18.07 grains of acid. On the other hand, I was allowed to be 
a Judge of sour wine when I reported unfavorably on a wine 
containing 8.81. grains to the ounce. Such wines as the above 
have been accidentally nu^de in South Cavolina; but, on the 
other hand, better wines have also been made. I received a 
red wine ^om Mr. Caradeuc, which contained 2.56 grains of 
acid;. a white wine* from Marion, 2.64 grains; Scuppernong of 
North Carolina^ 1.58 grains; Catawba, Cin.,J.21 grains; Witpen, 
Charieston, 8.12 grains; T'homson, Charleston, 1854, 2.78 giains; 
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Thproson, Charleston, 1857, 8.21# That some of these wines were 
improved by the^ addition of sngar and brandy I confess, but, 
nevertheless, an improvement is not necessarily an adulteration. 

The most recent and interesting examination of wine, made 
in the vicinity of Ai^en, I was enabled to accomplish by the 
assistance of the President of the late Convention, the Hon. 
J. H. Hammond. He asserted his belief that a goed wine 
could be made in Aiken, and that he had done it at EedclifEe. 
1 expressed a doubt, and the examples were sent to determine 
the truth. He discovered, some years since, that a frame 
house had not* the virtues o^ a wineMcellar; he, therefore) 
transferred his wine manufactory to a twenty .^eet cellar, and 
in this cellar the wine wflB niade which he maintained was 
sound and good. The result oi* the examination proved satis* 
factory to* us both, and almost amounts to a demonstration 
that cellars will make sound wine when frame buildings will 
not. ^n example of this kind was what I had desired. I, 
therefore, entered on the examination with considerable anx- 
iety as well as pleasure. The Catawba irine of 1859 wa4 
opened and tasted. It was not as sour as Steinwein, and had 
no sweel^eiss. On submitting it to the examination for all the 
acids I found but 2.02 grains. On submitting another equal 
portion to disiillatioB nearly to dryness, I test^ the distillate 
and found nothing, ^o aoetic acid had been formed during, 
nor subsequent to fermentation, indicating that no accident had 
happened, nor fault committed during that delicate process. 
The wine was perfect so far as the ehemical process was con- 
cerned. The 2.02 grains of acid must be referred to. the origi- 
nal aotd that was in the juice of which the wine w^ made, and 
enables us to decide upon the maturity of the grape at the 
time of the vintage. The acid then was 2.02. By reference to 
the examination of the Catawba grape throughout the summer 
of 1860, in the vicinity of Aiken, Augusta And Columbia, I find 
the diminution pf the acids to be as follows: August 1st, 3.66; 
Aug. 18th, i.26; Aug. 24th, 0.82; Aug. 30th, 0.84. Later ex- 
amples were richer in sugar, but the acid was 1.07-1.15-1.18. 
From these examples, we may infer that -1.00 may be the mini* 
mum of acidity that the Catawba grape will acquire,' and that 
the vintage presenting an average of 2.02 wan premature — not 
only in the excess of acid, but in the deficiency of sugar ; but 
of this I desire only to* make a note for the fbture. I may 
here remark, that difTerences of location's about Aiken begin 
already to make differences of maturity in the same grape. 
Mr. lUtveners Catawbas were more ripe on the 24th August 
than Dr. -Cook's were on the dOth, by 0.02 of Acidity — the sugar 
of both being equal. The Catawbas of Mr. Crowell were 
richer in sugar than either of the above, but the acid was 
greatly in exeese, being 2.84 and 1.57, taken from two bunehes 
lh>m the same basket on the 26th August. Petash may be 
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rare in Mr. Oroweirs ymejard at BlufPt^n. I have xaoAe ijtkw 
di^ession to saggest the poasibility that had the juioe con* 
tamed less acid and more sugar^ the wine might haye been 
better; and that a hiter vintage wonld have aecomplished-both 
objects, perhaps. 

The second Hammond wine examined was the Catawba of 
1860, ako made in the twenty-'&et cellar. The sacoess in this 
case was not so perfect as that of 1869. The total acidity was 
2.17, while the quantity of acetic acid was 0^, showing a diiv 
position to assume the acetic fermentation. The grapes, how- 
ever, were more mature than i<^ 1859, for the bari^niA apid in 
the fruit was 1.81. tf the acetic acid fermentation doe's not 
continue to progress, it must be considered* a fiur wine, as the 
acidity is bejow the standard limit. 0.20 of acetic acid found 
in Steinwein is not considered detrimenti^I ; 0.86 is but a small 
increase, aird is more than compensated for by the greater ma«- 
turity of the Catawba over the Rheinish gsratpe. 

The third Hammopd wine is the Wafrett 6t 1856, made and 
preserved in a basement. The total acidity is 1.74 ', the acetic 
acid 0.48 — showing the original acidity of the crape to have 
been L31. From defective corkage it h$A acqtdred a bfid flavor, 
but in other reffl>ects it is sound. 

The fourth Ilammond wine is'the*Warrea of 1859, pr^pareA 
in the twenty •feet cellar. Total acidity, 2.85 ; acetic acidity^ 
1.84 — indicating considerable progress m the noetic add fer- 
mentation, and diminishing the hopes />f the eiicacy of twenty- 
feet oellarg. On reporting the condition of this wi&e-I received 
in reply the following explanation, which id adequate to ac- 
count for ikifi occurrence and redeem the reputation «f the 
cellar : * 

<< The Warren wine of 1859 I left in charge of my vintaer, 
who racked it twice last spring, fi^one it was thna racked, 
my sons and neighbors deola^ that it was first-rate young 
Madeira." 

Eacking in the spring was certainly injudicious, bvt the wum 
must have been exceedingly delicate to have suffimd so severely 
by the operation. The liability to assume the acetic add feoN 
mentation &<om processes incident to the mannfacture of win* 
^dicates a doflciency of alcohol, and makes their duralnlity 
very questionable. In order to determine the quantity of aloo* 
hoi in these wines compared with th^ Steinwein, I sufcmttted 
equal quantities* of t&e Catawba- of 1859, and' Stciinwein, to 
Brando's method of ascertaining the amount of alcohol. The 
result was as 7.25 in the Catawba to 12.90 in tiie Steinwein. I 
took, also, this occasion to determ&ne the comparative quantity 
of nndecomposed sugar tn the two wines. In the Steinwein J[ 
found 4^7 grains in the ounee, and in the Catawba 2.48 grains 
to the sam€^ quantity. It is worthy of remark.that the qujuiti- 
ties of alcohol and ssgar in the two wines beat ftsunilar ra^ 
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to each other— 12.90 : 4.87 : : 7.25 : 2.45, as if the quantity of 
alcohol formed determined the quantity of sugar which remains 
unoonverted. If this xioincideiQee should prove to be a law, it 
will explain xoany cireumstaiices whaph are now obscured, and 
^VB us a method of sweetening weak, sour wines, without 
mcumng the danger of exciting a fresh fermentation. The 
common concurrence of weakness and acidity in the same 
wine may find an explanation in this law, for the paucity of the 
i^lcohol has allowed all the sugar to ferment, and none remains 
to mask the acidity of the original'organiO' acids. 

The ^titious wines are never chargeable with being too 
weak nor too acid, for the artist knlows that weakness and 
acidity are not qualities which make a wine saleable; h^, there- 
fore, avoids thi9 error, but in makinfg a natural wine we have 
not the same discretion — the wine must be made according to 
the comi>osition of the srape juice; and if this is dofident in 
the proper proportion of si^ar, a weak and acid wine must be 
the result, unless art int^mres to obtain greater maturity in 
the fruit, or adds those conatitueiits which the wine demands 
to enable it to compete in market with estaUished. European 
brands. The quantity of alcohoi, 'as found in the Hammond 
wine of 1859, seems to be less than the Oatawba |nice was 
capable of furnfbhing. We do not kpow now what its sweet- 
ness really was — we do nt t know what the dinerence may be- 
between selected bunches of Catawba grwes and the average 
of a whole vineyard. .We haire noticed differeat d^rees of 
•w^eetnees in bunches from the «ame vine, as well as in bunches 
from c^fferent vines. When all are gathered o& a certain day 
it is certain that all* are^not equally mature, tod possibly none 
are as mature as they might be. Flaqjing vineyards ^' under 
the ban'' may be advantageous until wa acquire more experi- 
enoe in determining the maturity of the fruit^-at least ever^ 
vioe grower can put bis own vineyard under his own ban, until 
by the pvocesses which I have detailed hh haa ascertained that 
his fruit has acquired the maximum maUvnty; then his labor as 
a Tine grower is coolj^leted, and his care ehould be transferred 
to the press and the cellar, where he will be rewarded fbr bis 
akiU and patience by having a rich juice capable of tlndergoing 
the subsequent processes, and producing a rich wine, without 
^e accidents of the acetic, mucilagiAeus, or putre£ftctive fer- 
Btents^ons. The joys of the ymtsute wiU not be turned into 
Mrrow,.»or the wiue into vinegar. &ch juiees alone oan make 
wine, poor JoieeB make vlne^r ; and he who can ferment % 
rich juice, is sure to miake.a rich; sound, and siUeable win^. 
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Table of Specific GravUy and Acidity of Grape Juice dbeenhd at different 
dates during the Summer <^,\9%0 — ctcidity confuted in^grmm contained 
in one ounce of the juice. 



Datk. 
July 29 
29 
Aug. 1 

1 
4 
4 
4 



13 



16 
16 
18 
18 

24 



26 

50 

Sept 9 

10 
12 
15 

16 



Warren, Sasportes, Charleston . 
Black July, Xeadon, Kalmia. . . 
Norton, l^jrrattt, Columbia. . . . 

Catawba, Aofutta. 

Warren, Thomson, Charleston . 



Isabella, green, Colombia, > ^^^ u^^^i. S 
Isabella! colored, Columbia, \ ^°*^ ^""^^ { 



Warren, Dangerfield, oreen, Charleston 

Black July, Chisolm, Charleston ! 

Warren, Witpen, Charleston 

Warren, Ealo, green\ and fermented fourteen days. 
Warren^ Simons, green, and fermented fourteen days 

Warren, Dnfori, Charleston 

Wanren, Columbia ^. 

Isabella, fermented for ten days 

Norton, tincture, Columbia . ^ » 

Norton, second pressing from water 

Norton, juice, with alcohol 

Norton, tincture and second pressix^ mixed 

Warren, Sasportes, Charleston 

Black July, Chisolm, Charleslon 

Catawba, Augusta 

Red Lenoir, fiayrant^ Columbia *.. . . 

Norton, Mayrant, Columbia ^ 

Catawba, Bavenel, Aiken «. . 

Isabella, purple, Ravenel, Aiken, > kn-^ij f • • 

Isabella, green, Ravenel, Aiken, ) ouncn | ^ 

Blande's Madeira, Rarenel, Aiken 

Warren, Mazyck, Aiken 

Pauline, Masyck, ADceo ' 

Pauline, Masyck| Aiken, another vine 

Warren, Dudley, Oran^burgh. 

Black July, MazycJc, Aikisn « . 

Blande'fl Madeira, ilazyck, Aiken ^ 

Isabella, Mazyck, Aiken % 

Catawba, Crowell, BluffVon ^ 

Catawb4,.Crowell, Bluffton ; . . . 

Warren, Millar, Charleston 

Catawba, Cook, Kaolin^ near Aiken 

Catawba, Cook, Kaolin, eleven days afler plucking. 
Catawba, Cook, Kaolin, two days after plucking . . . 

Blande's Madeira, Cook, Kaolin . . ! 

Scuppemong, Ravenel, Aiken 

Catawba, CSck, Kaolin 

Black July, Cook, Kaolin 

Warren, Cook, Kac^n 

Warren, Dangerfield, Charleston . » 



Sp. Qr 
1065 



1077 
1048 
1087 
1040 
1059 
1048 
1067 
1065 



1070 
10«9 



1013 
1002 
1028 
1008 
1084 
1078 
1080 
1092 
1080 
1083 
1090 
1057 
1078 
1077 
1088 
1081 
1070 
1096 
1087 
1076 
1085 
1090 
10^ 
1^1 
1102 
1081 
1094 
1078 
1088 
1108 
1097 
1070 



3.78 
2.55 
8.66 
3.66 
4.11 
6.78 
2.82 
4.05 
2.13 
8.79 
7.89 
7.75 
3.96 
8.88 
3.36 
3.15 
1.21 



1.78 

4.86 

1.26 

8.48 

2.40 

0.82 

0.49 

2.85 

0.69 

0.91 

1.00 

1.21 

1.17. 

1.56 

1.57 

1.45 

2.84 

1.57 

1.8i 

0.84 

1.07 

1.15 

71 
1.13 

18 
2.19 
1.84 
1.88 
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37a 



PAT£. 

Sept. 17 



26 



27 
29 



Little wild grape, Hammond, Redcliffe . 
Large wild grape, Hammond, Redcliffe. 
Green wild grape, Hammond, RedcKffe. 
Catawba, C^k, sound , 



Catawba, Cook, rotting 

Blue grape from 'New xork, called Isabella . 
Catawba, New York 




N. B. — The specific gravities in tbe table above were taken at tempera- 
tores ranging between 80® and 90<^, whed the 1000-grain bottle warn con- 
strmct«d for a temperature of 64*^; hence a correction becomes necessarj. 
The recorded numbers, may be considered to be 3 grains below the true 
specific gravity, hence the addition of 3 will approximate the true spedfic 
gravity. When great accuracy is requiroid, the instrument can be adgusted 
K>r each daily operation by fillmg the bottle with water at the temperature 
of the air and the juice, and n^ing it equipoise by the addition or sub- 
traction of weights to or fh>m the counterpoito. It is manifest, if the 
instrument be true to w^r it must be also true to any other fluid whose 
specific gravity is reared. 

ON THE PRESERVATION. bP GRAPE JUICE. 

Oar hopes and prosp'eets thus far are foandedupOn the sac- 
eesB of excavated cellars tq moderate the ardor of an Augast 
san, and secare a proper temperatare to the fermenting juice, 
and upon the introduction and cultivation of later maturing 
varieties of grapes. But while these improvements are in pro- 
gress, or in the event of their impracticability, we should seek 
out other plans by which the present condition of things may 
he ameliorated. I * have clearly shown that th^ purely manu* 
iactured wines of Aiken are either too a.cid or too weak in 
spirits — that these defects proceed from immaturity of the 
grape, and fW)m the high temperature of the must during fer- 
mentation. The high temperature induces two evils which are 
injurious to wine, viz : the loss of alcohol by its conversion 
into acetic acid, and its loss by more rapid evaporation during 
the exposure of fermentation. .The presumed richness of the 
Catawba juice employed in .the production of the Hammond 
wine of 1^59, should have afforded more alcohol than the 
analysis exhibited. The difference of saccharine matter between 
the Khenish and Catawba musts could not have been as great 
as the respective quantities of alcohol indicated; hence, some 
loss must have occurred somewhere, and this loss was most 
probably during fermentation by spontaneous evaporation. 
Euin follows the removal of the cork fVom a bottle of the best 
French, wine, not only by contact with air, exciting the acetic 
fermentation, but by the evaporation of the alcohol, and con- 
sequent loss of the preservative element of the whole com- 
pound. The antiseptic power of alcohol is well known, yet ii 
might not have occurred te my readers to refer the preserva- 
tion- and durability of wine to the alcohol which it contains. 
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This fact becomes evident wHen we evaporate or distil off the 
alcohol from wine. It i« no longer wiae^~th« other c6nftitQeDfo 
undergo changes, and putrefaction m the result. The term 
'^boiled wines" is a mimomer; the wine when made is not 
b<»led, it is the grape jaiee fVom which the wine is to be made 
that is boiled, in order to concentrate thf sugar and produce a 
richer fnateiial to 'generate a greater quantity of alconol. The 
strong, sweet wines of Spain are of this kind, in which the 
production of a determinate quantity of alcohol suspends the 
TinoQS I^Nfmentation and preserres the excess of tv^ar from 
ftiTther change. The due adjustment of the alcoh^ to the 
sugar and the antiseptic quality of Iher former preventing any 
ftirther change in the latter, is the whole secret involved in tl>e 
manufacture of the wines qf Madeira, Xeres and Oporto; while 
Ihe wine^ of France and Germany pui:port to be made from the ^ 
unadulterated juice of the grape, as it comes from tb« vineyard. 
Sueh nay be true, but there is* a large consumption of brandy 
and starch sugar in the wine regions, which SMty be used ta 
strengthen the wines which are to be exported to England and 
the TJnited States. The employment gf brandy and sugar to 
construct a mod wine is notorious; and it may truly be said, if 
these materials are omitted, the wine is weak and acid/ ai^d not 
adapted to the Bnglish or American taste; but when they are 
skflftJly "frietted in'* and Judiciously proportioned, we have a • 
wine worthv of the highest laudation. The unrivalled Madeira, 
so esteemea in South Carolina, so early introdnced-^for Mr. 
Peter Purry commended its virtues in 1781 — and so k>ng con* 
tinned as th^ favorite of the state, is a compound of this de- 
scription. I have already shown that no natural grape jaiee 
ever contained the quantity of alcohol and sugar which is 
found in Madeira, sherry^ or port wine; hence, fK)m whence 
was it derived ? Simply by additions made to the must pre* 
vious to fermentation, or to the Wine after fermentation. Both 
practices are common; and so long as art can improve nature 
and produce such an article ^ <<old Madeira," the pare and 
unsof^isticated wines of France and Germany will remain 
nndesirable. Aiken may choose her own standard ef wine. 
She can avoid both extremes. Neither make the weak and 
acid wines of France and Oermamy, nor yet the strong and 
sweet wines of Spain, Portugal and Ital^. There is a medium 
which may suit all tastes, and that medium can be reached by 
science, by experiment, and by practice. 

We can select methods from all the European wine makers, 
and adapt them to our circximstaaces, to our tastes, and to our 
habits. We are habitukUy an ^ ardent spirit" drinking people, 
and this habit can onlv be cured by substituting a more^mod- 
erate and pleasanter beverage than whiskey or brandy. It is 
the alcohol of the wine or whiskey i;hat charms the worid, and 
aeetie acid oannot be sofostituted for it evei^ if iNl>e thefer- 
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raented jnice of the grape. The conversion of grape jniee into 
wine is an art,'aiid he who can preparjB the most palatable wine 
is considered to be the best and most successful •artist, and the 
question' is not whether he adds sugar to the recent must; or 
brandy to the weak, fermented wine— one or the otbeir is done, 
and tke amended wine is pronounced to be good; and no charge 
of adydt^ation has ever been sustained against the win e4iou8e8 
of Emncbal, where the last complement to the thirtieth gallon 
of brandy Is added to each 'pipe of Madeira wine before it is 
eonstdered Worthy- to sustain the reputation of the exporting 
ko^e in a foreign market. That ,a great deal of this added 
brandy evaporates there is no question; but experience has 
taught the merchaatfif that this qil)intity is requisite to supply 
d^cienciesy and still to retain a sufficiency to secure durability 
to the wiae. Adulteration implies sbmething not only foreign, 
bat iajorious; and the world has never decided that sugar and 
brandy are either foreign ov inpHous to wine. They are the 
natural primary and secondary productions of the ^rttpe; and 
if one galkm of inice- cannot iumiah a sufficiency to make and 
preserve one gallon of laine, two gaUom are used with the sup* 
pression of half of the water. A weak juice may be conceo* 
trated by boilingc that is, by removing half the water we vir* 
tnally douUe thequv^tity of sugar; but there is an objectioii 
to the process, for with the water ^e abstract the aroma, and 
thus lose an lmpo]*tant element in the coropoeitidn of winet 
By distilling an inferior wine we obtain not only the alcohol 
that was in the«wineyibut the aroma also; and if this be added 
to aaother wine, we concentrate in one portion the valuable 
eonstitaents which were previously distributed, through both. 
We accumulate what is valuable, and reject what is valuelesa. 
We make one good article out of two inferior ones, which under 
no construction of language can be called an adulteration. 
The Madeira wine drinkers scarcely know that in the con« 
siteptUMi of one |^lasf of wine they are consuming the constii* 
uents of thre^, and possibly four glasses of |^ape Juice, less the 
water which has been removed ; and yet it is expected that the 
normal juice of an Aiken grape can make a wine to compete 
with Madeira under/the judgment of these amateurs. 
The chemical compound alcohol has been brought into disre- 

Eute by the sealous labors of the temperance advocates. They 
ave pro9laimed its dangers^ they have denounced it a poison, 
they have prohibited its use except for medical purposes. Has 
it no redeeming virtue*- may not a temperate use prc^oug lift 
and sustain h^lth as well as restore health 1 Is tnere no dif* 
fbrence between use and abuse ? and cannot the world discrimi* 
aate betw^n them? Temperance in all things is commenda* 
ble; but if a morbid appetite prevails, which too often dofiBf 
temperance is overpowered and drunkenness rules. The abuse 
ijf aloohol is no argument against its moderate use, and cannot 
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be opposed to the authoritative advice of St. Paul, who recom* 
mends to Timothy to " drink iro longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infirmities.'' The 
attempt to substitute wine for whiskey is wise and hiudsble, 
and should not be opposed on the ^Eincied hypothesis that^aleo- 
hoi is a poison in every form or quantity.. The experteAce of 
the world has shown that wine is the most commendable form 
in which alcohol may her used, and practice has demoiSslrated 
that it is the most agreeable. The cost of wine has been a 
drawback to its use, and, so far, has been reserved to thpae in 
comfortable ciifcumstances, while the more potent and dang^iv 
ous whiskey has been the con^mon drink of the pooret classes, 
accompanied with the higii prerogative to dilute it or not, 
according to the morbidity of the taste or the progress of in- 
toxication. The wine drinker does not enjoy so gr^at a liberty ; 
his alcohol is already diluted to the wholesome standard, and 
the only privilege Xhat he* enjoys is. to dilute it still further, but 
he is debarred all power to make it sti*onger. 

To construct or preserve a wine without a due proportion of 
alcohol is a natural impossibility. Thje alcohol i3 an essential 
element, without which it cannot 'be wine. Alcohol, brandjc 
and wine only differ fh}m each otber in the quantity of water, 
su^ar, essential oil's and Hcids which a,re present or absent. 
Wine is the most complex, for it contains alcohol, 4ugar, essen* 
tial oils, acids and water, to the amount of 80 to 90 pei^ cent. 
Brandy, a corruption of the Grerman Brantwein, that is distilled 
wine, contains alcohol, the essential oils, and water, to the 
amount of 4T to 50 per cent., while alcohol is presumed to be 
free fVom all essential oils or water. ' The rdationahip thus 
existing between wine and alcohol is seen to be so intimate that 
the removal of the alcohol destroys the wine, while the addi- 
tion 6f alcohol makes the poorer wines rich, hence more costly 
and more In demand. The dread and aversion which modern 
lecturers have displayed against alcohol ip ef ery form of com- 
bination amounts to superstition and fanatidsm, against which 
reason may labor in vain ; we, therefore, propose to show that 
with .its many acknowledged vcvils it hm some virtues, and, 
like many other things, it is valuable to mankind when judi- 
ciously used and not inordinately abused. 

Alcohol, like salt, is an antiseptic, and as such may be as val- 
uable for some purposes as salt. During the fourteenth century 
t&e seaport towns of Europe enjoyed the luxury of rreah her- 
rings,»while the interior towns were deprived of them. Millions 
were daily *caqght, and millions daily spoiled. In this dilemma, 
it occurred* to one William Benkelzoon, a fisherman of Biervliet, 
in the then Flanders, to contrive a plan by which the herrings 
oould be preserved. He experimented with salt, and perfectly 
succeeded at the close of the century. - The result of this simple 
discovery was that, during the fifteenth century, preserved her- 
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rings were distiibuted M over Earope, and Holland still enjoys 
the reptttation of produoing " Dutch herrings/' which are known 
in every market. The discaveVy of Denkelzoon called into 
reqaisition 3,000 vessels and 450,000 men, and was the founda- 
tion of the subsequent naval power of Holland. So much for 
apreservative id so insignificant an article as a " dead herring." 
W hat would be the porcine wealth of the Western states withr 
out ihe knowledge of the Buteh fisherman's discovery^ 'It is 
true tkat the art'of smoking herrings was a subsequent discov- 
ery by an unknown citizen of Dieppe, in 'France. Yet the 
knowledge of the two processes of salting and smoking has 
Mabled the Western states to send " Cincinnati bacon" all over 
the World without apprehension of loss, and it stands in the 
remot.est regions side by side with the pickled and smoked her- 
rings of Holland. The preservative power of salt and smoke 
over fish and flesh has- produced an influence in the world that 
few ims^ne. It has equalized soil and climate through the 
medium of commerce. \ It has distributed the excess of produc* 
. tion to the mutual ad'^^ntage .of the consumer and producer^ 
and increased pi^uction to dorretpond to the increased con- 
sumption. 

The story of Denkelzoon contains a moral which is applicable 
to Ajken. There may be produced there any quantity of grape 
jQice in the months of August of each successive yeai^, and, like 
the herrings of Holland, is incapable of preservation. Salting 
and smoking is inapplicable to grape juice. The Buteh discov- 
ery is then of no value ; but the principle of pi^eservation sug- 
gests a substitute for salt and stroke — and this substitute is the 
much abnsed alcohol. It is as efficient in its preservative 
powers as salt, and is easily removed when its services are no 
longer required^ In this respect it is superior to salt and sihoke, 
for they combine so intimately with the fish and flesh that the 
separation is impossible. He would be an equal benefactor to 
mankind who would teach us how to restore salted viands to 
their original freshness. Yet the same end has been accom- 
plished by a method of preservation which obviates the use of 
salt. .It is founded on the fact that putrefaction cannot com- 
mence or proceed except in the presence of the oxygen of the air; 
and if this be excluded by sealing the material to be preserved 
in tin cases, the end is perfectly accomplished. Examples of 
this mode of preservation are familiar to all house-keepers who 
indulge in the luxuries of distant climates in the forms of 
salmon, lobsisrs, tomatoes, ^tc. 

The application of this plan of preservation is obviously im- 
practicaDle to grape juice, in consequence of the expense and 
delicacy of the Operation of sealing. There then remains but 
one plan by which the August grape iuice can be preserved . 
until winter, or for any indefinite period, and that Is by calling 
into requisition the antiseptic properties of alcohol. We apply 
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the principle of !l>0nkielzoo>ii in the selection of a more appro* 
priate article than salt^ and have everj expectation that tb^ use 
of alcohol,, iu preBerving the Jaices of fruit f^r transportation 
and distribation, -will effect the same beneficial ends in these 
Bouthem states that the preserration of herrings has effected 
in Holland. By its ose^ we conquer the disabilitj of climate 
and the firaility of the fruit. Ijf nature has designed the grape 
to grow, and oome to its highest perfection in a warm clinate, 
and has also ordaified that riiiode fermentation can only he 
aafely conducted itr ai cool one, we have the power, by the iiid 
of the 'antiseptic properties of alcohol, salfoly to transport^ th^ 
preserved juice to a m^re northern region for fermentation^ or to 
retain it at honte until the genial winter comes to ns and brings 
with it a teinperature*suitable to our necessities. ^ Until we can 
alter the course of nature, H is wise to alter our plans to suit 
the course of nature, if the high temperature of August pro- 
hibits the manufacture of wine in. Aiken, and the use of alcohol 
enables us to preserve the juice fov transportation toil^ew t^ork 
or Cincinnati, where it can be immedi^ly sold; or, still better, 
to keep it In our fVame houses uhtil winter, when it can be fer* 
men ted, we certainly owe a debt of gratitude to alcolK>l,' and 
mast acknowledge that it possesses one virtue, ^even if that 
one be linked witn ten thousand vices. That alcohol possesses 
Hub property is now no longer a question. I hare iir my pos« 
■eeBion grape and pineapple juices which are now more than 
one year old, and are still perfect. The original sugar still 
remains unchanged in these juices, and the added aleonol has 
played the same presenratiye ^rt that the alcohol produced by 
the fermentation of the sugar would have do«e,«had the fer« 
mentation been allowed under £ftvorabl# circumstances. It is 
truly an extemporaneous wine, in which the alcohol of starch 
sugar has been substituted for the alcohol of grape sugar, and 
the grape sugar remains unimpaired for any future use to 
which it paay be directed, either to continue to sweeten the 
compound, or te strengthen it by its subs^uent oouversi<m 
inte alcohol. If the preservative power of all wine is derived 
firom the alcohol it contains, it was certainly^ not an exercise of 
exti^rdinary genius te predict that the addition of alcohol to 
graj^ juice would preserve it, for it was nothing more than the 
oonvei;Bion of grape juice into wine, by supplying the deficiency 
that the absence of fermentation had left vacant. That t^e 
principle was not before applied to grape juice is probably 
owing te the common impression *that wine is produced, not 
made by human hands or human skill ; that it would be sacri- 
le^ to mix the base alcohol — ^the devil's own handiworic — as 
an ingredient of the Lord's anointed wine; that the mysteri- 
• ous process of fermentation is dispensed with, and the compound 
thus made cannot be wine, for it does not accord with the de* 
finition as set down in the dictionaries. * 
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Alcohol is alloMd to be made from grain, which has i}0 
affinity, relationmp or srmilarity to the grape ; hence, grape 
juice strengthened wi^ alcohol is not ^ne, physiqiiNy ner ehem* - 
ically ; it is the abomiiiable alcohol diluted with sw^et grap# 
joice, and as soeh should not 'be patronized nor consumed by a 
teoiperate p|K>ple, when we can obtain the legitimate wine from 
those regions where, with the blessing of God ai»d the expe- 
rience of the people, the genuine article is produced, and con^ 
taifes no other element than what originally existed in the 
grane. The expression d sseh views are common, and ibe 
tendency isto dtsoonrage all fndeavors to produce a purer wine 
than an J* which is imported. Can there be any possible differ^- 
ence between wines. which are brandied abroad and those 
which are whiskied at home, except in the d[iference of flaror? 
C^ there be any difference between brandy and whiskey, 
except in the flaToring n^aterial? The same quantity of alcohol 
is the ftmndation of both, which in one case is deriTed from the 
sugar of tSe grape,* and in the other from the sugar of the 
grain. These sugars are so identical in their compoMtion, that 
they go under the common names of grape Sugar, fhiit sugar, 
or starch eugar, and can be made and are made to saj^ly each 
ether whenever occasipii demands. The manufacture of starch 
SQgar is carried on extenaiTely in Europe to supply the sacch»> 
rimCl defloieney of the grape, both in the production of wine 
and brairdy ; hence, all solicitude about the adulteration of the 
grape by the ^rain is imaginary and fhtiie. The brandy is 
added to the Wine to obtain the benefit of the alo6bol which it 
contain^. I woposer to add the alcohol directly; and if this 
alcobol be fV^d ^rom its dangerous and disagreeable essential 
oils, we have a purer article tiban brandy or whiskey, and cer*- • 
tainly a cheaper material. The object iJkdJntention of adding 
dcohol to recent grape juice is to preserre it through the 
months of August, September and October unchanged by fer^ 
jftentation. During the month of November, the eold weather 
is sufficiently established and continuous in Aiken to conduct 
the vinous fermentation without the apprehension of the acetio; 
hence wine, not vinegar, can then be made. As the wine is not 
to be immediately made, the anxiety for an early and untimely 
vintage will not exist. The grapes may be ^tllowed to come to 
fbll maturity, and they may bo gathered in any quantity as 
they perfectly mature.* No determinate quantity is daily re^ « 
quisite to fill a vat or cask; any quantity may be put into any 
oask,* without the BccessHy of filling it. The casks may.M 
daily or weekly opened to receive additional qnaiUities, without 
any danger of destruction. The function of fermentation is 
completely suspended, and it will endure as long in 4his eo»- 
dition as if the fermentation had been apcomplmhed' and the 
wine actually made according to the definition. Ohemicallyy 
the wine is made; bot aecordiaig to the taste e(f the people, 
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vitiated by the use of the strong or aeid wines of Europe, it is 
decided to be too sweet. The Tabor and patience t>f the wine 
grower »to accumulate the greatest quantity of sugar and to 
get rid of ^he greatest quaatity of acid, is lost. We have 
only changed an acid wine for st. sweet one, except that we 
have changed a wine that could not be drank for one which 
can be relished by some, especially, the ladies, who, being sweet 
themselves, can appreciate sweetness in other things, and to 
their care and patronage I commit the destiny of the sweet 
wine, which can so easily and certainly be made fH>m every 
garden vine in the state. For the sterner sex, thi? sweetness 
must be removed, and strength substituted — in other words, we 
must transform the native sugar into Alcohol by the subse* 
quently-induced process of .vinous fermentation. . Thus, .from 
the grapes of the same vine, we may make a wine to suit both 
husband and wife, and thus restore the harmony that is occa- 
sionally interrupted in consequence of diversity of taste ; one 
preferring the strong, the other the sweet; one refusing to 
purchase the sweet, the other refusing to drink the strong. 

When a vine is* held as common property, and the wife knows 
her rights ^and dares to maintain them, some sweet wine will 
be reserved for her use ; and if this be doubted, the process is 
so simple that she can secul'e her share of the frnit, manufac- 
ture her own wine,- and preserve it safely for herself *and 
friends. I know a case in Charleston where the wifs took pos- 
session of the whole arbor, and converted its produce into 
sweet wine to the amount of thirteen gallons, whieh the hus- 
band relishes as well as she does. Her previous attempts to 
noiake wine on the European plan universally failed and ended 
in vinegar; now she rejoice that she has found a use for a grape 
vine, and intends hereafter to manufacture all her own wine. A 
Frenchman of this city, who was possessor of some celebrated 
imported vines, as he believed, ana had often £ftiled to produce 
a wine, resolved to try myjprocees, as published in the Couriec, 
of the 10th March, I860. Beinr a working man, he could only 
devote the evening to the expenment> so he gathered his ripest 
bunches, then gathered his family and set all hands to detach 
the grapes from the stems, in which operation the .children 
were efficient ; he Xhen provided a tub and log •f wood, with 
which the grapes were mashed; the elder members of the 
family were furnished with towels, throagh which the juice 
was squeeeed and cicposited in another tub. When the me- 
chanical processes were over, the juice was^measured and found 
io be eight gallons ; one gallon of good alcohol wHs added, and 
the oofttents were distributed in bottles equal to nine gallons of 
wine*-forty-five bottles. This compound has sufferi^ no fer^ 
mentation nor deterioration of any kind, and the manif&ctarer 
is happ]^ and proud to offer his '< inn de liqueur" to any on« 
who desires » glass or two. The skins and pulp demanded his 
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next attontioD. Did he give these to the cow ? Oh, no; the 
flavor, the coloring matter, and BOine portion of the acid and 
SQgar were Contained nn the skins and puip, and they were to 
be preserved for future lyse, h^nce he placed the mare, as it is 
called by wine makers, into large*mouthed jars and bottles, 
covered it with equal portions of alcohol and water, previously 
mixed, and closely covered'them with large corks and put them 
awa^ What future uses will be made of it will hereafter ap» 

Kar, for there are many, and it is difficult to say what is thci 
St. Suffice it to say for the present, that after the expiration' 
of fourteeti or more days 'the mare may be removed from the 
jars and submitted to pressure with the 4owel or otherwise. 
The clear liquid which- is obtained may be placed in bottles, 
together with some water, which has been used to dresch and 
rinse the marcufter pressure. This liquid, which I have called 
the tincture of the grape, on tainting will be found to be high- 
flavored and strong, ami, perhaps, sufficiently sweet for many 
tastes. If not, an addition of soi^e of the preserved juice sup«> 
j^lies this defect. If too strong, a little water corrects that 
evil. In fact, it can be adjusted according to taste, simply bv 
measuring proportions and tasting, and when we* are suited, 
prepare a quantity for future use according ta those propor- 
tions. I have found that three part^ of tincture are sufficiently 
sweetened by one part of Juice, and forms a better beverage 
than either the preserved juice or the tincture. The whole 
Process of preservation may be simplified^ but not improved| 
by digesting the mare and must together, with about 'on^fifth 
of its volume of alcohol ; after' the advent of oool weather, it 
may be strained, pressed, washed, and pressed agaiii, and a rich 
juice will be obtained,^uitabie to any subsequent purpose to 
which it may be designed. . If designed fbr immediate use, the 
delay for cool weather is unnecessary. The advantage gained 
is the omission of one pressure, and th« disadvantage is a 
greater number of large-mouthed vessels which will be re- 
quired, with the correspoiKling difficulties of keeping them 
tight) if not made expressly for the pArpose; hoWever, domestio 
ingenuity, I trust, will overcome all these difficulties. 



IK. vm.— THrooiKW umuum, jbd its bslatiov to the uaawi 

CBI8I8. 
Having an abiding faith in the potent influence of <' King 
Cotton,'' the writer is ire^ to confess that he had anticipated 
an earlier movement on behalf of England and li'rance, as the 
powers most largely interested, looking to the supplying of 
their manidkdtones, befbre the efl^t of a diminishing stock 
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should have j^ materially enlMmoed the valine, Ur say iM>thiiig 
of the poUtieal resnhs likely ix> follow the curtailment of labor. 
Certainly, the ^< Cotton Supply* Association" had ta^Ter before 
so gqqd an opportunity of pressing i^pon the government their 
claims to aUention and support, and, viewing the subject froa 
their stand-point, their ^Eorte are eommendaUe enough. Bqt 
we cannot for a m<»nent beliere that the shrewd and far-seeing 
statesmen and merchants of JSngland entertain^ed any expeeta* 
tion of Sttpplying the immediate demand for raw cotton out* 
side of the Sontheim Confedemoy. The combined power and 
wealth of (irreat Britain could -not accomplish it, if silly enough 
to make the attempt. 

Under the stimulus of a pressing necessity and high prioea, 
and by diverting &t)m the Chinese market part of its usual 
supply, about 988,000 bales have been drawn from India, eqoai 
in weig^ht to about 750,090 hales of American, and greatly de- 
ficient in quality. We venture the prediction, that so mudk 
will not be received from the eame source ia 1862. 

Notwithstanding these, powerful iufiuences, the supply re- 
eeived from £ffy^ and &-a2ii was teii ^er C0nt' less in 1861 
than the year before. The receipts at Liverpool from Afmm 
were 1,600 balas in 18^, and only 1,800 in 1861. From th^ 
West Indies 5,500 bales in 1860, and 6,500 in 186L 

The time will undoubtedly come when, fh>m varfous parts of 
the iiK)rld, a larger supply of raw cotton will be derived ; bttt^ 
in the meantime, the demand will have* increased in a hirgei< 
ratk). Commerce is the band-maiden of civilisation f and the 
wild or ignorant tribes, who may hereafter hecome the pro« 
d»een of coUon, will become consamers of the manufaetused 
article. » . ' ,'. 

We must look for other grounds on which to accouttt for th# 
long^layed aetion of foreign • governments. It seems very 
deal; that, what wiik the old and deep-rooted prejudice against 
slavery, the double foot that the South was deprived of aU 
postal and commeroiallnteroojurse with other nations, and that 
aU that \his known aboftt us abroad was derived from the 
most false, malignaot and debased press in the worid, prompted 
by the most corrupt and venal government that ever disgraced 
a professedly civilized country, if we Could get l^ehind the scenes 
of the state departments on this and the other side of the At- 
lantic, we should probably find Jonathan pledging himself to 
John to do that which he knew«to be impossible, and the latter 
believing him for want of better information. Whoa, howevei:^ 
the British government and people awoke to a knowledge of 
the &«ts as they reaUy existed, both interest and svmpraiy 
inclined them toward tne Sooth. Findioff, however, that to do 
tha^i which interest and sympathy > raUier tha» inelinatieflL» 
psomptedy it must come in ooniliet with an vnprineipled gov« 
€trnment| and a reckless and infuriated mob to baok it^ . tbo 
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Bog^h gOYMmmeBt fonnd.it seceflflary to lake bobm little time 
fi>r preparation. We can already see the '< beginning of tbd 
end;'' bat there ieems little douLt<that if o«r great Anthem 
king had not interposed, and compelied them to respeet his sil** 
yery lodn, the goyemroents of Borope would baye lei\i us 
alone to ight it out. Six months atro tbe South had no friendSi 
and now the JTorth baa none. We haye bought our new 
friends, let us hereafter compel them to respeet us; we ean 
hold them only by the ties of interest and of mr. 

Much ha^ been said and written about tke polley of curtail* 
inff tbe growth of cotton, fbr the purpose of eohancing ita 
yalue, or making other natioas feel the wa&t of tha^ jEbr wbiob 
they professed to care so little. 

Nothing CQuld be more impolitic; >nd any . legisfaubiye or coii» 
*yentional action looking to tbie- end, is simply absurd. WbUe 
we admit the &et, that years must elapse, before any yery 
ma4)erial addition c^n be made to the production of other coun- 
ties^ especially of quantities .analaffous to New Orleans cotton, 
still, there is no reason i^hy we should force *the wealth and 
eDtei^prise of England and France, to test their utmost ability 
in this direction. Ijb ia dearly for our interest to supply the 
general demand, at a fair and remuneratiye. price. So long as 
we do this, we d&fy competition and hold all Europe at our 
&et. It would be neither neighborly nor politic 'to flaunt 
defiance in tbe faoe.of the world; though the cord that binda 
be Bcyer so strong, let it be so finely dntwn as not to attraet 
obseryaUan. * • ^ 

While eyery article of staple food ehould be raised at home, 
and coarae fabrics of cotton and wool, shoes, implements ot 
husbandry, and the- heayier work. of oast and wi^ought iroa 
should be maou&ctured in the Southern Confederacy; still, for 
all roods requiring dieap labor and careful manipulation, espe- 
cially when the material is the product of other coiintrife, we 
should go into the markets "of the world, where the products q£ 
our soil would be gladly receiyed in exchange. We are as 
essential an agricultural as Great Britain is a manufacturing 
and maratime nation. Commercial reciprocity is the surest 
basis of permanent peaee and national prosperity. 

notwithstanding the antagonism of feeling, race and chara^ 
ter, the l^orth and South would yet be united, had not the 
Ibrinor lost sight of this fundamental truth, and sought by co- 
erckn to obtain tMaa. us what they were not willing to graal 
in retom. 

We haye irequently been inquired of by planters, <* What 
would you recommend us to do as regards preparing to grow 
anothet crop?" The reply has uniformly been: make, first, all 
you ean possibly S^r your own use, both of food and clothiAg ; 
and in adcHtion, as much ootton m you convenientlff can. ^ 

Under the existing state of the country, and with the expa^ 
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rience of the past four years pressing so severely upon the 
attiention of planters) there is no probability that more cotton 
will be raised the coming year than will find a ready market. 
In all the northern portion of the cotton belt, grain will take 
very largely the place of cotton, for the present ; while over 
the whole country, more er less labor will be diverted into 
other channels. On f^ the sifpposition that, of the past crop, 
8,500,000 -bales will be available so soon as the blockade is 
raised, and that* 3,000,000 will be grown the coming season, 

we have, then,' for two years use.- ; .6,500,000 

add total stock ii\ Europe, 1st January last 1,000,000 

add produgt of other countries, two ye&rs 2,000,000 

we have supply -for two years, say .......; 9,600,000 

bales on a broad basis of calculation. ' 

The actual amount taken for consumption during 1859 and 
1860 was 9,525,000 bales ; during which time the amount pro- 
duced by other countries than the .United States was but 1,705,- 
000, or 300,000 less thwi the very liberal estimate made for this 
and next year. • - • 

The present offers an excellent opportunity for cotton plant- 
ers to turn more attention to spinning and weaving, when they 
have the means. To repstir fences, dwellinjro, gin-houses, negro 
quarters ; clear out their ditches, etc. All such needfiol work 
has been more or less overiooked during the speculative excite- 
ment of the past few years. The great crop of 1850-60 was 
made too much at the expense of corn, etc., the scterci^ of 
which has had so -important a share in bringing about the large 
indebtedness of the planting community — the Providential in- 
fluence of /Irought had not all to do with it. If the course 
indicated above be carried out, we shall then be in* a position 
in 1868 to raise such a crop of cotton as the wants of the world 
mav tlemand : the independence of the Saathem Confederacy 
and unrestrieted trade with Europe being oonsidered a foregone 
conclusion. 

The tables which follow give, first — the supply ih)m the dif- 
ferent parts of the worid for eight years ; underneath which 
will be found the average price oi^ Middling Cotton in New Or- 
leitns for thirty-two weeks of the year, during which the bulk 
of the crop is sold, the number of bales received during the 
month of August, and date of killing fh)st in each year. The 
second table gives the consumption of the different portions of 
the world for the same period. Both the consumption and 
production of the past year are estimated, excepting of tiie 
united States— our tables being made up to the 1st of Septem- 
hw, while in Europe they are made up to 1st of January ensu- 
ing. About 195,000 bales, raised in this country, are consumed 
in the interior factories, and, not l«eing shipped' to any port, are 
BOt included in either table. 
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SUPPLY IN EUROPE AND UNITED STATES. 











^ 










1860-61. 


186»-60. 


1868-60. 


186748. 


186ft-67. 


1866-66. 


1864-66. 


1868-64. 


UniUd StotM 

Sut Indies. 1 

Braxil 

Egjpt 


8,700,000 
1,260,000 


4,676,000 
673,000 
106,000 
168,000 
47,000 


Illll 


Hill 


2030,500 

738,000 

100.000 

130.000 

38,000 


Illll 


2,847,600 

893.000 

166,000 

194,000 

31,000 


2.030,000 
308.000 
1S0,000 

Ibo.ooo 

22,000 


west Indies 






^tal 


4.060,000 1 6.660,000 


4,674,600 


3,801.000 


4,036.600 


4,371,000 


3,630,600 


3,660,000 




At. iTce Mid. in N.O. 


11 ' 


lOJi 


11^ 


11 


12% 


»^ 


8H 


^H 


Bales n.c to Sept. 1. 


36,670 


0,608 


4.834 


38 


1,166 


23.282 


1,391 f 


74^ 


Bate of killing frost. 


Oct. 16. 


Oct. 30. 


Nov. 16. 


Nor. 10. 


Oct. 8. 


Oct. 24. 


Not. 14. 


Oct. 26. 



OONSUMPTION OP EUROPE AND UNITED STATES. 



Great Britain 

United States ^ 

Prance 

Holla'd A Belgium^ 

Spain 

Gerui^jr, BaUic,etc. 
Trieste and Genoa 



ToUl . 



2,800.000 
660,000 
630,000 

1,400,000 



2633,000 
792,000 
621,000 

l,067,06b 



2,294,000 
760,000 
626.000 
180,000 
118,000 
406,000 
110,000 



2.176,000 
462,000 
617,000 
164,000 
112,000 
420,000 
138,000 



6,070,000 6,118,000 4,411,000 3,068,000 3,781,0p0 4 200.000 



1.061,000 
702,000 
447,000 
166,000 
00.000 
206,000 
130,000 



2 264,000 
663,000 
626,000 
170,000 
122000 
391,000 
166,000 



2.000,000 
604,000 
470,000 
162,000 
114,000 
829,000 
143.000 



3,010,000 



1,067.000 

611,000 

423,000 

161,000 

07,000 

(426,000 



3,684,000 



In ailusion to the above tables it is proper to state that, at 
the close of i860, English spinners were known to hold more 
than 100,000 bales in excess of what they had a year before, 
so that the actual consumption was only 2,530,000 bales ; and, 
inasmuch as at the latest date they helci less by about 130,000 
than at the opening of the year, the actual amount used in 
1861 will be about 2,520,000 bales, or thereabouts; thus, the 
annual quantity manufactured will not present so wide a differ- 
ence. 

On the 1st of January^ 1861, the continental manufacturers 
were said to hold 150,000 bales more than usual, yet the com- 
bined export to the continent during 1861, from this country 
and England, was fully as large as the year before; at the same 
time, we are given to understand that they are now no better 
supplied with stock relatively than in England. If this be 
true, there has been an increase rather than falling off in con- 
tinental manufactures. 

Neither the annual * statements from Great Britain or the 
continent are yet at hand. The latest reliable accounts from 
Liverpool are 16 the 27th of December, and giving the business 
of that port only. The amount taken for consumption was 
2,180,000 bales, against 2,526,000 the year before— a difference 
of only 346,000, notwithstanding the high prices — while spin- 
Bers only held about 70,000 bales, against 183,000 a year ago. 
The stock on hand was of all sorts 558,700 packages, of which 
only 216,000 were American, with about 70,000 bales only 
known to be afloat from India, Brazil and Egypt. During the 
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first seven months of the year, neiurlj 51,000 bal^s per week 
were taken for con8\impti#i and 13,0u0 bales for export, say in 
all 64,000. At present, about 82,000 are being bought for home 
nse and 8,000 for the continent, say in all 40,(^0 bales. At thi» 
rate and allowing 160,000 for import, the entire supply will be 
e^haisted by the first of May. Another important fact must 
not be overlooked, nainely : that the proportion of American 
cotton used per month is 5-7ths, or 5,000 bales, against 2,000 of 
other sorts, so far as home consumption is concerned ; of the 
exports, about 2-5th8 are American. On this basis of calcula- 
tion, it would seem that the supplv of American cannot last 
beyond the first week of March, without allowing a bale for 
export; though, by a further curtailment of time, the final 
stoppage of machinery may be postponed to April. The hold- 
ers of the debris of the dustv crops of 1858 and 1859, will be 
able to dispose of it at a handsome profit; such as could not be 
sold at three pence, will now realize perhapef eight. 

On the supposition that the blockade were raised on the first 
of March even, cotton could not go forward fast enough even 
by ^steamers to meet immediately pressing wants; the London 
Economist of January 4th, estimates the amoutit from India, 
Brazil, etc., to be received by the end of June, at only 300,000 
bales — it is always the case that the largest receipts from those 
sources come to hand during the fall months. 

This is a state of things sufficiently embarrassing and criti- 
cal, so far as other nations are concerned, and cannot possibly 
be of long continuance. In^ the absence of positive informa- 
tion, we may infbr either that under the combined demand of 
England and Prance, backed by the presence of a fleet, for tl^e 
fulfilment of treaty obligations, the government at Washington 
will raise the blockade^ perhaps by the time this appears in 
print, or that the combined powers will do it by f&rce at a very 
early day — the former seems most probable. 

Though the value of cotton may be kept up to a high figure 
for some months to come on the other side of the water, still,^ 
so soon as the first shipments are at hand, there must be a 
gradual decline till middlings get down to about 9d., below 
which they are not likely to go so long as there is any disturb- 
aqce of commercial relations, and consequent uncertainty as. to 
the future supply. 

On this side, many circumstances will combvpc against the 
value of cotton ; though prices may be good they are not likelv 
to be very high, because so soon as tirade opens the supply will 
be continuous up to the summer of 1868; fV'eights, insurance 
and exchange, will all be against us. If the ports were now 
open, the crop lately gathered could not be brought to market 
before the next would be forthcoming; the railroads would be 
fhll]| occupied, bat, so far as the Mississippi valley is concerned, 
there are not steamboats enoQgh available, even ff the interior 
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rivers should keep np. On the if^raters of Alabama the war has 
not reduced the tonnage very materially, and a lai^ger propor- 
tion would come to market before summei*. As regards the . 
crops of TexaS; upper Eed river, Arkansas, Washita and Yazoo, 
as well as. the bayous of Louisiana, a large- quantity will ne- 
cessarily lie over till next winter. No accumulaitioA of stock 
can occur at the ports, as the jreceipts will be taken 6ff as fast 
as they come to hand. 

The crop of 1801 will Tbe good in staple, but a large portion 
low hi quality iYi other respects, as the result of rainy weather 
duriftg the eadiei* picking season, the extensive prevalence of 
rot, the injury done by worrtis iti dusting the pods With excre- 
ment and fVagments of leaf, less care than usual in gathering 
and the injury resulting from housing srf much in pens and 
sheds in the fields. Up to the middle of. August, the prosnects 
were favorable, but from that period to the first week in Octo- 
ber, the rains were general an4 constant, causing too much 
growth of weed, and the loss by rotting and shedding of a 
large portion of the bottom and n^iddle crop. The good pick- 
ing weather in October and November, fortunate as it was, fell 
very far short of compensatinff for the loss during the earlier 

f>art of the seiison ; and but for the long, open f^I, three mil- 
ions of bales could not have been gathered, as it turned out 
tbe old hills have this yeav yielded the best, and the low, rich 
lands the poorest crops, especially in the extreme South, where 
the caterpillar did very extensive damage. The diversion of 
land from cotton to grain, in tffe northern portion of the Con- 
federacy, was of itself greatly instrumental in reducing the 
aggregate yield in 1861; during the present year, the same 
will be, to'some extent, the case everywhere; but in Texas,' 
and all the northern part of the cotton-growing states, the 
crop planted will be very much smaller than last year; and 
should the season not be very favorable, it is scarcely possible 
that three millions of bales will be raisied. 

Since the foregoing was written, later accounts are at hand^ 
showing -the stock actually in Liverpool the 1st of January to 
have been 623,000 bales, or about 80,000 more than was ex- 
pected — the increase being chiefly in Amencan descriptions; 
this, at 49,000 bales per week * for consumption and export, 
would be consumed by the 20th of April. Only about 80,000 
bales were known to be afloat to arrive by April, which will 
give two more weeks supply. These facts are extracted from a 
ptivate letter. The receipts from other source* than the United 
States" the first foui* months of 1860 were' 350,000 bales, and 
much farger last year. This bears out the opinion before ex- 
pressed^ tbat\he East Iridia supply has been exhausted. 'W'ith- 
out having access to an annual Liverpool statement, we have' 
pablisheci accounts said to have come from that source, ^o the 
effect thatr the consumption of Great Britain in 1861 was 
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2.391,000 bales, and of the continent of Europe 2,080,000. If 
tr^is be correct, the increase in the amount manufactured on 
the continent is much greater than we were justified in predict- 
ing. The tables above have been made to correspond as nearly 
as possible. " King Cotton " holds the balance of power, and 
will make his influence felt. 

If the publish i,d accounts of the large consumption of conti- 
nental Europe prove to be correct, the raw material there must 
be almost entirely exhausted. The English consumption was 
nearly equal to that of 1860, notwithstanding 'the enhanced 
value of the raw material ; so tl^at we may infer not only 
that the pressure upon foreign governments will compel tbem 
to get cotton by some means before summer, but that high 
prices mutt continue to rule for some time to come. 



ABT. IX.-HOSAL AHB FATUSAL LAW COHTBABISmrOTTISRED. 

There is not a relation in social life that is not intimately 
connected with the philosophy which distinguishes moral from 
natural government. 

The great Dr.' Samuel Johnson remarked, that naturally all 
men were dishonest, but that they were honest from education. 
Why did he discriminate betwee|> nature and education ? 

Can .education alter the disposition by nature, i. e., change 
the nature of the human disposition ? If it can, it must be by 
the use and employment of some principle or ag^cy other 
than the natural, and that must be moral principle. If .we can 
alter and change the disposition given by nature, by the use 
and employment of moral principles, the two of themselves 
can neither be identical or harmonious. Moral principles must 
answer a better purpose than nature and her disposition of the 
character, or they would not be preferred in human education. 

Is it natural for men to marry ? We say it is not. Men are 
educated to prefer it. Nature points to unrestrained indulgence. 
The marriage relation is under the government of moral re- 
straints. Nature. is not. Let us, therefore, carefully distin- 
guish between nature and the right. The slavery relation is 
also affected by this philosophy. How often is it declared by 
its enemies that slavery is an unnatural thing — a thing opposed 
• to nature — contrary to natural rights — in opposition to the 
laws of nature. Now, is it wrong to oppose nature ? Let us 
inquire. Certainlv it is not to be denied, that unless justice be 
a law of nature, the terra natural justice must be an unpbiloso- 
phical term. 

If any action be wrong — if slavery be wrong, must it not be 
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BO because of the violation of some rule of right distinct from 
the promptings of nature f Must it not be because of the vio- 
lation of some moral principle? Suppose nature prompts in 
one direction and morals in another, can they be regarded as 
in harmony? If not, wherein is the discord? . ' 

We affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that injustice, 
and wrongs and oppression, and cruelty, and all unkindness, 
uniformly and universally chao^citorize the woi'ks of nature in 
all her departments. If this be so, and what sane man will 
deny it? can it be regarded as necessarily right to act in har- 
mony with nature, or necessarily wrong vehemently to oppose 
her ? If wrong and oppression characterize the works of na- 
ture in all her departments, how can we escape the conclusion 
that institutions, characterized by wrong and oppression, are 
right, because in harmony with the disposition of nature. Let 
nature be the standard of right, and let it be conceded that 
wrong and cruelty prevail in her departments, then^ the con- 
clusion is unavoidable, that institutions founded on wrong and 
cruelty are right, because in conformity with this assumed to^t 
of truth; We mu^t come to better conclusions than this. If 
it be oven right to oppose nature — ito ofit in opposition to natu- 
ral law — ]iqw do we know but that the opposition between 
slavery and the laws of nature, may be the very strongest ar- 
gument in defense of it ? 

If nature is not a source of morals,' but, on the contrary, j« 
in a state of lAoral ruin, we should not affirm of any moral 
law — any principle of right — that it is either natural or unnat- 
ural. 

There have been in the world's history but one class of per- 
sons who have acted in an unnatural manner, and these have 
been Christ, and the apostles, and patriarchs. 

To act unnaturally, is to act contrary to a law of nature. 
To perform a miracle, is to act contrary to a law of nature. 

This being so, t*hen, to say that slaveholders act unnaturally 
when ^ey hold Africans in servile bonds, is to ascribe miracu- 
lous powers to. them. \ 

We must bear in rafnd that all power of action or motion, 
when that motion is the object of the human senses — or, in other 
words,' is physical, comes from, proximately, nature. 

If, now, A murders B, the power so to murder comes from 
nature, and the act is natural, 'and hen6e not miraculous — A 
uses the power of nature. Would there not be ah obvious con- 
tradiction in sayings that nature imparted all the power pos- 
sessed by •A when he murdered B, and at the same time say 
that A acted in opposition to nature, or that he performed an 
unnatural act ? 

If to act unnaturally means to act in opposition to the laws 
of nature, then, when the Saviour of men raised Lazarus from 
the dead did he not perform an unnatural act ? Surely. 
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This question forms the very ground of (dispute between 
Hume and the sceptics on the one. hand^ ai;id all Obi'lstian be- 
lievers on the other. What is Hume's argument? 

He maintains that all men who make reason the ground pf 
their beliefs, should rather credit implicitly the oon^iste^icy pf 
mature* than credit a miracle. And why ? Because, as he con- 
tended, human testimony, provijig an act in opposition to the 
Jaws of nature, is much less to be relied on than the fixedness 
and predominancy of natural l^ws. 

Logic is an inoxorabje thing, and if, now, no human being can 
violate a law of nature, .or postpone its operation, unaided py a 
divine or supernatural power, then it is an utter confusion of 
language — an utter departure from* philosophical propriety of 
thought, to accuse slaveholders of acting contrary "to natural 
right, or natural justjce, or of opposing any natural law, when 
they hold Africans in bondage. 

There are no such things as nafural right. These words are 
self-contradictory and/afourd. There are, we admit, rights 
that appertain to man. There are rules of right conduct regu- 
lating the social state, but nature, in all her departments, has 
pothing to dp with them. ' . . 

There are rights appertaining to every relation in social life, 
whether private or political, ^ese private and th^se political 
rights rejiose on principles of Uioral government. What has na- 
ture to do with moral governtoent? Nothing. And why? 
Plainly, because nature is an effect. What is nature ? It is one 
of the creations of God. It is matter under law$ of motion or 
development. 

We know of the existence of but two distiact and different 
creations that have emanated from the Divine hand, and they 
are the natural and the spiritual, thQ material and immortal, 
the visible and the thinking, the unintelligent and the intelli- 
gent. Kow, natural laws regulate the one, and nioral laws are 
designed to regulate the other. Natural beings are visible and 
tangible, and are under law — fully and completely governed by 
lY— hence ii is that nature is, as Hume contended, so uniform 
and consistent. We may hence rely with the utmost confidence 
in the operations of nature. Hence any successful opposition 
to nature, or to natural uniformity and cousistency, must come 
from a power greater than the power exhibited in natmre. 
That power is tlie divine : for God is not only the author of 
nature, but also the author of the principles of moral propriety 
that are independent of nature, and e^cist apart from her opera- 
tions. Whoever says God and nature are the same,^then, they 
must confoupd moral and natural government. The' reason for 
their conduct is veiy plain. If there be no distinction between 
God and nature, as M. Compt6 and others think, then Gpd's 
laws and nature's laws are identical, ^nd hence there can be no 
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moral principles that are not naturallj displayed that may not 
be ascertained from the study of natural works and operations. 

But how are^oral laws ascertained, and with what consist- 
ency and uniformity are they obeyed? These are p]*egnant 
questions, and deserve a careful answer. 

We ascertain pioral principles from the study of no natural or 
visible object. * 

We ascertain moral principles from the study of the social 
life of intelligent beings, and the means and measure of sociaj 
happipess^ 

Any .principle regulating the social relation of intelligent, 
immortal, thinking oeings, whose use and observance in the 
social state adorns and benefits tbat^ state, i^ a rule of morals. 

But the knx)wledge pf the majority of the principles of social 
life and social well-being, we learn from Bevelation — a stand- 
ard aside from nature. Witb what consistency and uniforjnity 
are moral principles obeyed ? None whatever. 
' We all know that men are free agents in respect to rules of 
moral conductj and obey them, or refuse to obey them, just as 
they choose. Hence we have good men, and nad men ; the 
good being thow who choose to obey moral law, and the bad 
those who refuse. Hence, there is no uniformity of obedience. 
How different from nature ! . • 

• This want^of uniformity shows tRe wide distinction between 
the. objects of moral and those of natural law. 

The objects of natural laws uniformly and cowsistently obey 
those laws, while men — -while intelligent, thinking beings, who 
are the sole objects of moral, obey sometin^es, and sometimes 
refuse. A natural object never refuses, because it has ftO free- 
dom of volition. Hepce, a free agent is not a natural being. 

While we ajQOirm that there is no sense in the term natural 
right or natural iustlce, we insist^ there is such a thing as 
natural liberty. Statural liberty includes the freedojp of vol- 
untary agents. Hence, it means that men may»be either good 
or bai 

So fer as moral government is concerned, men have the nat- 
ural freedom either to obey or disobey it. 

Thou shaltnot kill, is a rule in morals; thou shalt not 
stebl, is another. Men are, by nature, free to obey or diso- 
bey them as they choose. . While in. this free state by na- 
ture, moral government steps in arid institutes obligation. 
Hence, moral obligation. Hence, we are morally obliged and 
naturally free. We are, first, free agents; and then, when 
we arrive at years of accountability, and come to apprehend 
the force and effect of moral principles, we come under obli- 
gation of obedience — an obligation that limits and restrains, 
while it does not destroy, natural freedom. 

A is free, by nature, to kill B. But (xod comes to A, with 
the code of morals, and reistrains his freedom, and morally 
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.obliges him not to kill. Slaves are free agents, and henee 
have the natural liberty of killing thefr masters. But morally 
they are bound, not to kill, but to respectful obedience and sub- 
mission. 

Some men, who find fault with the institution of domestic 
bondage, allege, as an argument against it, that we deprive our 
slaves of their natural liberties. 

Of course we do. We could not otherwise morally govern 
them. Th^re never yet existed a jnoral rule of government, 
which did not abridge the natural free agency of man. We do 
not deny that our slaves have the liberty to kill, and we do not 
deny that we abridge th^ir freedom of action in that regard, 
by the principles of government to which we reduce them. 

There never yet existed a man who had intelligence or 
understanding, whose natural freedom, whose natural liberty, 
God did abridge, who was, by Him, brought under obligation 
to behave properly in the relations of social life. Consistently 
with moral gOT:ernment, this abridgment of natural liberty is 
unavoidable.. The very first step laken by any law-giver, 
whether divine or human, is an infringemelit of human liberty. 

What is moral government based on? Manifestly, on the 
liberty of the agent about to be brought under its obliration. 
How can you oblige an agent morally, who has no freedom pf 
choice? How can you tdl a man to behave pK)perly in the 
relations of social life, unless you know he has the power to 
obey or disobey. If he cannot do otherwise than obey, then 
yonr telling him to obey is breath' foolishly expended. 

If he can disobey, then that is his freedom of action. 

But' why is nian's free agency called his natural liberty? It 
is so called, and properly so called, because he derives his power 
of action or motion from his natural organization, which is 
purely the product of nature. Man, as a free being, and his or- 
ganization are diflferent. All organization comes from nature, 
lor nature ha6 to do with matter,'and nothing but matter can 
be organized. The power that thinks is immaterial. We are, 
as intelligent and immoral beings, indebted to the physical 
strength of our material bodies for the liberty of manifestation. 
Our bodies, our physical outworks, are the products of nature, 
and nature imparts strength to them in strict obedience of uni- 
form a\id consistent natural laws. It is to thi^ physical 
strength that we resort when we wish to act, and we resort to 
it alike whether we choose to be either good or bad — to do a 
praiseworthy or a criminal act. 

A resorts to his natural strength when he proceeds to kill, 
and resorts to the same natural endowments when he wishes* to 
do a good act. Hence, for free agency, we are indebted to our 
nature; and hence our freedom of agency is called our natural 
liberty. License is its proper name. There is no such thing as 
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moral freedom or raoral liberty. The freedom of man is always 
and invariably naturaF, while his obligation is always moral, j 

Moral rule and moral obligation are convertible terms, while 
freedom and free agency mean the same. Hence, freedom of 
itself is never ilioral. It only becomes m'oral when the divine 
being restrains it. The law of restraint thus emanating, con- 
stitutes the code of morals. There can be no morals in thja 
absence of law, and henoe no civil security with unrestrained 
natural fVeedom or license. This whole question lies at the 
* basis of the great science of civir government. Civil govern- 
ment reposes on the rights of man, and the rights of man on 
the "restraints of moral government. 

Natural freedom comes first, moral government comes sec- 
ondly, and then; thirdly, com-^s civil or human rule; and thi» 
latter rule is only true or wise in proportion as it happens to 
accord with the higher gode-^-the higher code being those prin- 
ciples that prevail in tlit3 'relations of social life; that traces 
their origin to the divine wisdom. 

GoS has regulated (that is to say, has instituted rules of 
proper deportment for) all the relations of social life, whether 
we kIiow and act on them or not. There may be rules of con- 
duct for some of thfe illations of social life that society may not 
apprehend and act on for a thousand years to come. But they 
are existing, and have existed from the beginning. What was 
true of the social state of man in tlie dawn of social inter- 
course is true now ; and will continue to be the highest wis- 
dom 'applicable to that state so long as there shall be such a 
thing as social intercourse on earth. No rtiatter how ignorant 
man may be of it, no matter ^ow he may live in disregard of it, 
it will ever be his highest rule of conduct, for, as God's will, it ' 
is ever consistent. 

While we admit the possibility, nay, the certainty, of a con- 
flict between human and divine rules of social or civil govern- 
ment, we have no hesitancy in deciding as to the duty of the 
citizen. 

Practically, no man should set .up his private judgment as a 
rule for his conduct, in opposition to the civil authority, or any 
legitimate branch* of it. This is the general rule, to which 
there is an exception in the case of devolutions. 

We do not wish to be un<ierstood as holding that a citizen 
must fail to e;cpress his repugnance to a rule of the civil au- 
thority violative, in his jacl^ment, of the divine amtbority, but 
that his opposition must be m harmony with and promotive of 
the security of civil government. .If A conscientiously believes 
a certain fcivil rule to be in opposition to the law of God, it is 
his duty to submit to it practically, at the same time opposing 
it theoretically — the latter opposition to be always under the 

fovernmest of Christian principles, that is to say, always con- 
ucted under action in harmony wHh the public peace. Strife 
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18 not to be sought, neither is it to be avoided. The line of de- 
marcation between obedience and resistance, though of difficult 
practical elacidation, is, nevertheless, one substantially existing. 
All submission is not right and proper, neither is all resistance. 
Occasions arise in the nistory of all civil governments, when 
resistance to civil authority is obedience to God, and the reason 
why it aHses is, because it is the legitimate tendency of power 
•to pass ft-om the hands of the many into those of the few.* 

All governments are instituted primarily to enforce by human 
authority the observance of those rules of social life to which 
its relations are Bubjected by the Creator..' 

Hence, civil government is based on mere necessity. • The 
]l«»cessity grows out of the disposition of man. 

Men, as a general rule, are unwilling to obey the principles 
of moral government that form the rights of man in the -social 
relations of life. Were they willing to yield submission to hu- 
man rights, or right principles of social living, their ignorance 
of them would then oe the only obstacle in the way of social 
harmony; and t^en this necessity would demand civil i^stri^c- 
. tion and civil teachers, and not civil government with its pains 
and penalties. , » 

But since they are unwilling to J^e pestrained by the true 
science of social living — which is the divine government— the 
divine regulation of the relations of social life, then that specific 
necessity lays the foundation for human interference, in order, 
by practical or temporal pains and penalties, to force or coerce 
men to regard the right. 

This force and this coercion, this application of temporal pun- 
ishment, is the distinguishing feature, ^bowing the aistinc}.ion 
between the right ancl the proper regulation of the social state,- 
and that to. which mere human law-givers have, of necessity, 'to 
resprt. This necessity justifies it, and nothing else. 

' ' • ""■=» — ' ' ■ — •" — s — • 1 " ~~' 

' * Paley has ft remftrk on this sobjeot that we hftve ftlways thought of great 
weight, vis : ** That the establiahed government is to be obe^Kd so long as it cannot 
be resistad or changed without publie ineonreoienoe, and no k»n*ger." And to the 
qpestion who shall Judge on this subject, be says the proper answer is, ''each man 
for himself.'* 

• Resistance to govemmeot ibould be, not for the sake of resistance itself, but for 
change; so that revolniions, looking to a ohange of mk, may truly be the embodi- 
ntfit of the love of it — the representation o? a true conservatism. Hence, it is 
possible for a man to be the friend to liberty, and vet call for no community of 
good, and a lover of order and a revolotionist. As to when resistance should 
oeonr, we can he in do doubt, since it is merely a ehoioe of two vnavoidable evils. 
7be question alifays is, which is the less evil : to submit to a government repugnnt 
to your judgment or to resist in order to change? This question each man must 
decide for lumself ; and he acts patriotically, let blm decide as he may, provided he 
decides from aonsiderations of pure patriotism and nol from selfish views. Henoe, 
4 man is not necessarily a tyrant because he sustains an oppressive government, 
nor necessarily a patriot because he opposes it. Honest men may differ, and may 
be on both sides of every civil revolution ; and so of dishonest men. Qod reigns 
and rafosy lei the earth f^oice. Henoe, order arlsea from diforder, and the nsoat 
ftp^htfH rifhtf of man vptkng from $h» blood of patriots. 
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Why has it been so Bxceedingl/ diffioult to -give ^ proper 
definiiioD of civil liberty ? It aover has been ^ono and never 
will be. 

The reason is, because government and liber^^ are incom- 
patible. 

Government means control. And what does control mean ? 
It means tbe contrary of liberty. Mr. Christian, in his jcom- 
mentaries on Blackstone, unequivocally admits tliis. 

What portion of civil government js of the most practical 
benefit to society ? It is its restraining statutes. What portion 
of civil rule has the most lasting influence on mempers of 
society? Its punishment — its pains and penalties. 

Take away the restraining statutes, and the pains and penal- 
ties of a temporal character that sanction and enigorce them, that 
appertain to any existing civU government, and what remains 
would be utterly valueless as rules for social government and its 
temporal security. 

We should never value government for the liberty which >t 
accords, but for the wisdom ai)d justice of thq restraining 
statutes which it enfprces; and we should accord praise to any 
government just precisely in proporti6n aft its restraining 
statutes are in harmony with these restraining principles pf 
moral government, to which the God of creation has suojected 
the relations of social life — ^principles that constitute 4he aum 
and substance of tha rights of man. • 

All that any man wants fropi government is, effectually to 
prevent ill-disposed men from violating the ri^ht — from infring- 
ing the proper rijiles of social life. And it is just in proportion 
as it succeeds in this, that individual liberty and security are 
maintained. If this be so, do not individual liberty and secu- 
rity result — not as any gif(i or endowment of the government, 
but as the consequence or the effect of restraining itl4ispos^ 
members of the body politic. 

Well-disposed men are not the proper objects of civil govern- 
ment. Ill-disposed men are. Let government succeed in con- 
trolling bad men, by coercing a practical observanee of proper 
rules of social life, and then well-disposed men not only wish 
to have as little to do with human or civil rule as possible, but 
are fully prepared to attribute the happiness and concord pf 
their social existence to the beneflcence of an overruling Provi- 
dence, and to those principles of social happiness to which he 
has subjected the several relations of the social state. 

Civil government, we are well as3ured, grows out ^f it® 
necessity, and reposes on the consent of the governed, and on 
nothing else. It has no foundation on. the divine law, except 
what is incidentally given. 

Bow absurd, therefore, the old idea of a social contract. 

There is a very wide distinction between th^ consent of the 

fov'erned, their continuing willingness, and a soppoped contraAt 
etweeo thQ rulers and the ruled. 
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Paley demolished this idea when he decljjred that it was 
never a fact — that contracts of government were in fact never 
made. They never were — never will b«. No set of m6n will 
ever be silly enough to bind themselves by contract to obey 
rulers, except on the conditions that the government shall pro- 
mote,, and continue to promote, the public good — that is to say, 
.to promote the contentment and satisfaction of the governed^: 
and that i^, to be governed according to their consent. The 
majoritv-rule here carries it, as the safest practical rul^, to 
ascertain the contentment of the governed — a rule not invari- 
ably Eight, but the best in ordinary circutnstanees — best as a 
general rule. 

Whenever a government ceases to be in harnlony with the 
public judgment and public will, it at once pro tanto loses its 
warrant for its continued existence. 

It is' by this accommodation of governments to the public 
judgment in such matters that governments progress — move 
from despotic to liberal. Hence, they should not advance faster 
thafc the people improve, nor lag behind human civilization. 

What is human civilization ? It is merely human 'apprehen- 
sion *of, and obedience to, the principles of moral science pre- 
vailing in the social relations of life. That man is, therefore, 
civilized, who knows the right in social life and voluntarily 
obeys it. In proportion as ho recedes from this kriowleclge and 
this voluntary obedienc5, does he approximate the savage state. 
Hence, nothing distinguishes the savage from the civilized state 
but the knowledge off and the voluntary submission to,*^ those 
permanent regulations of social liffe-^-regulations originating in 
the divine wisdom — regulations to which the entire fabric of 
socfal life is subjected. Hence, m6n may go bacbT to the state of 
nature, or recede from it, and their governments will be, and 
should be, fair indices of their relative social condition, morally 
and intellectually. Hence, it would be jus£ as foolish to bestow 
a liberal goverment on a savage race as a despotic one on a 
civilized people. If governments refuse, .on the consent of the 
governed, that consent will be either wise or foolish, either for 
fiberal ot despotic rule, Jdst precisely in proportion as the peo- 
ple yielding the consent are enlightened or otherwise. . Hence, 
for one people, a despotism is the part of wisdom*, and for an- 
other, a more liberal government. 

What is a liberal government ? It is one wherein there is but 
little governmental ruling. A despotic government is one . 
wherein there is large pow^ in the hands of the rulers, and 
much ruling. Hence, governments rule much or rule little, in 
the relations of social hfe, in proportion as the people kno\t and 
voluntarily discharge those duties that tend to promote»the 

Sublic peace and prosperity. . Hence, a people universally so 
isposed, would have need of no human rule at all. The 
seience of social life, fhlly understood and fully obeyed, would 
answer all the ends sought to be effected by civil authority. 
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From this train of reasoning we arrive at the conclusioB that 
civil government reposes on its necessity, and this necessity 
grows out of the evil dispositions of wicked aad abandoned 
men and women. 

Ignorance and vice are tho father and' mother of civil au- 
thoi:ity. 

To.say, therefore, that civil authority reposes for its founda- 
tion on the law of God, is a simple absurdity. Its true basis is 
the consent of the governed, and we are required by the divine 
law to submit to it, because it is necessary-^because it is the 
less choice of two unavoidable evils — ^and not. because of any 
conformity to the laws of God. 

If the law of God, and not the consent of the governed, were 
the true foundation of civil rule, then no honest or conscientious 
man could obey a rule that, in his juds^ment, infringed the law. 
of God. To adopt, such an understanding as this would exalt 
private judgj^mont to an authority in the state greater than that 
of the state itself And this would be to abrogate and destroy 
all civil security and authority. Hence, no matter what may 
be the divine law, and what may be our consqientious convic- 
tions of it, our path of duty is plain, pending the existence of 
a conflict in our judgment between a divine rule and a rule 
established by the legitimate existing authority. We must 
submit to the lafter for conscience sake. 

Still, as moral gbvernment is ever harmonious, and human 
rule ev^r changing, by ^he exercise of the Christian duties, we 
may come in time to be relieved of the unhappy alternative. 
All good men bide their time in patience and brotherly kind- 
ness — in toleration and Christian affection. 



ABT. X.~ABOLmO]n8]( A OITBSE TO THE HOBTH AKB A BLESSIHO TO , 

THS SOTJTH. 

A kind Providence has oveiTuled the evil designs of the 
Yankees, and has converted aboKtionism into a blessing to the 
South and a curse to the North. 

In Mr. Calhoun's celebrated letter to Mr. King, the founda- 
tion of abolitionism is traced with a master-hand to that Brit- 
ish policy, which is looking to a monopoly of the rich products 
of tropical agriculture. Mr, Calhoun perceived that tne aboli- 
tion of associated labor in the Southern states, called negro 
slavery, was greatly desired by the British government ; not 
fVom any motives of humanity,^s alleged, but as a means of 
monopolizing the rich products of tropical industry — it being 
well Known to that government that free negroes will not 
engage in field labor, and that the abolition of our Southern 
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e/steiil of labor would leatve that colossal power without a cbijL- 
petitoi* iti tropical agtietilture. The ^ntislavery se'ntimont m 
Jflngland was very clearly demonstrated by Mr. Galhoun to be 
rooted in interest, and not in philanthropy or in religioit. 

Smgar, the sweet tooth in the head, not philanthropy or love 
for tfio negro, caused the abolition of negro slavery in the Brit- 
ish West India islands. The whole poiiulation of those islands 
scai'cely exceeded a single million. The libraries of* the (Com- 
mercial and manufacturing citiete of Great Britaii;» abound with 
books, tracts and paraphlS;s (which have never had any circu- 
lation in foreign- countries), written with the express view of 
demonstrating to the British public that t6o interests of alT* 
classes of society would be greatly promoted by paying the 
West India planters for their slaves and setting them free, as 
ftich a measure would place the one hundred and fifly millions 
of free laborerel of the East Indies on an equal footing, in the 
production of sugar, with the one million in the West .Indies. 
It was argued, t&it the slave Idborers of the West Indies pre- 
vented the one hdndred and fifty millions of free laborers in 
the Bast Indies from engaging in the sugar-making business,^ 
precisely as the slave liiborers of Hayti prevented the free 
laborers of Bengal ftom engaging in the cultivation of the 
indigo plant until negro slavery in Hayti was overthrown; 
when the so-called free laborers of India immediately set about 
and produced three-fourths of all the indigo of the world; 
whereas, prior to the overthrow of negro slavery in Hayti, 
three-fourths of all the indigo in the markets of the world was 
produced in th^t island, and little or none in India. So, also, 
the downfall of slave labor in Jamaica, in the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane, has already been followed by a very extensive cul- 
tivation of that plant by cooly labor in Mauritius, and the 
British possessions in India, and other tropical colonies. In- 
deed, at the present day, En^and would monopolize the sugar 
market, if it were not for the slave-labor sugar of Cuba and 
Louisiana. The an tisla very sentiment' of the British public is 
radicated, as Mr. Calhoun perceived, not in philanthropy, reli- 
gion, or any love for the African race, but in those great indus- 
trial interests from which British power and wealtndraw their 
nutriment. Hence, that sentiment is universal throughout the 
British empire. Many of the sugar planters, who were ruined ' 
by the West India emancipation Act, are rapidly recovering 
their fortunes by sugar planting in India. 

The parent antislavery societies of London, particularly that 
of Exeter Hall, were not instituted to influence the industrial, 
the munufkcturing, the commercial, or the governing classes of 
Great Britaiu by motives of relfgion and philanthropy; because 
none of these classes hkve ever been influenced by such mo- 
tives to act in oppositio;i to .their wordly interest, but they 
Were instituted to mislead foreign governments, particularly the 
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puritanical, self-righteous portion of the American people, who, 
in religion and moralsj generally make the bigpted Puritans 
they left behind in England their standard. The privileged 
clergy of Gr.eaf Britain tfr© as ihuch a part of the government 
as the army or nary. Thej preached.sentimental abolitionism 
to promote BrltisTi p6licyr The bigbts and Puritans among the 
'dissenters, not wishing to be behind the privileged clergy irt 
anything partaking of thfe character of philanthropy, Christ- 
ianity, ana the rights of man, preached sentimental abolitionism 
more earnestly and vociferously than the lord bishops, with ' 
salaries of from twenty to fifty thousand dollars per annum. 
The working clergy; hired by the priyileged clergy to do their 
work, at salaries barely sufficient to purchase bread and cloth- 
ing, also joined in thundering from the pulpit, that " negro 
slavery is sin against God and the sum of all -villainies *" They 
had to do it or lose their places, called livings. It was this 
Bontinicntal abolitionism that was exported and planted in 
Massachusetts and other Northern states. The Exotic was of 
slow growth, though fed' and watered by numerous local anti- 
slavery societies and foreign emissaries in sheep's clothing, 
until the dishonest, i^orant, selfish, political demagogues of 
the Northern states laid hold of it, and tied it as a broad phy- 
lacfery on their foreheads to climb into power and place over 
the ruins of the Federal constitution. Churches were first split 
by it, then politioal parties, then open violations of .the constitu- 
tion> and, nnally, the Southern states were cempelled ta seek 

Protection against the intolerable despotism of fanatics, blind 
igots and unprincipled demagogues, in secession. The total, 
complete and eternal separation from the Northern states, was 
effected by the establishment of a new government, and the 
creation of an independent power among the nations of the 
earth, under the title of the Confederate States of America. 
Thus was abolitionism converted into a blessing to the South. 

When slavery was abolished in the West Indies undei^ the 
pretence that enlarged notions of human liberty, progress in 
morals and Christianity (so far in advance of the age of Moses, 
the prophets and apostles, as to enable the present generation 
to see what they did not, that slavery is sin against God), had 
moved the Imperial Parliament to set the West India negroes 
free, it was generally supposed that the' model republic woiild 
follow the example and liberate the slaves of tile Southern 
states. Agents were immediately dispatched to India with 
American cotton seed, gins, and implements df husbandry, to 
introduce the -culture of cotton on an extensive scale, by free 
labor in the Bast, to supply the deficiency which the abolition 
of slavery in our Southern states might occasion, or even to 
supersede America entirely in the culture of that king staple of 
' tropical agriculture. 

After a most protracted and violent agitation, slavery Was 
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not abolished ; nor did tb« experiments, made under the most 
favorable circumstances, for twenty years in succession^ in 
every nook and corner of India, and the British possessions in, 
Asia, Africa and Australia, give any grounds of reasonable hope 
that the empire of Kinff Cotton could ever be transferred from 
the Southern states of America to any other country or region, 
of the earth. The experiments to translier the monopoly of the 
tobacco culture from Virginia, Kentucky |ind Missouri to other 
lands, have also failed. British abolitionism has filled its mis- 
sion. It has not done all it was intended to do or was expected 
from it, but it has done wonders for the agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrial^ manufacturing and governing classes of 
Groat Britain, whose interests it was seekmg. It has complete- 
ly /succeeded in transferring the valuable indigo culture from 
Hayti to British Ipdia ; it has lefl Great Britain with no com- 
petitors in the sugar market but Louisiana and Cuba. Aboli- 
tionism has cursed the Yankees, by depriving them of their 
fishing bounties and their monopoly of the coasting trade, and 
has struck a death-blow at Yankee. supremacy and rivalry on 
the ocean. Happily for Great Britain, it has forever crushed 
the dreaded coo^petition of Yankee traders and manufacturers. 
But, great as has been the benefits it has conferred on all classes 
in Great Britain, they,are exceeded by the benefits it has con- 
ferred on all classes in the Confederate States of America. It 
has built a permanent wall betwe'en the faI>atic^, knaves, pol- 
troons, selfisn, dishonest demagogues of the l^orthern states 
and the people, of the Southern Confederacy, Nothing but 
abolitionism could ever have effected the commercial enfran- 
chisement of the Southern states, or prevented them from con- 
tinuing under the horrid despotism of the Northern majority, 
bent on plundering , them by the devices of tariffs, monopolies, 
banks, bounties, and systems of internal improvements, looking 
to the aggrandizement of the i^orth at the expense of the 
South. 

Fortunately, however, for the independence of the Southern 
states, agents were sent over by Exeter Hall and the antislav- 
ery societies of London to propagate abolitionism in America. 
In the South they were simply regarded as deluded fanatics, 
unworthy of notice, or as enemies deprived of the power of 
doing much mischief fr«m the unpopularity of the fundamental 
doctrine they preached — political, civil and social equality with 
negroes. Hence, very little was done by the Southern people 
or the Southern press to counteract such a doctrine as that, so 
abhorrent to the instincts of the white race, who >vere living in 
juxtaposition with the black. The instincts and everyday ex- 
perience of all classes in Southern society were sufficient guar- 
anties that the doctrine of negro equality could never take root 
in the South, no matter how industriously propagated; and 
that there was no absolute necessity for a word to be spoken or 
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written ftgainet it. So universal wa9 this feeling, that it was 
even thought ngt worth while to require abolition ism to be ex- 
punged 'from thei school books and . newspapers. ))amph]ets^ 
magazines and works of literature, to insure* Southern patron- 
agei This, however, proved to be an error in such districts aa 
Western Virginia, East Tennessee and other localities, where 
the black population are so few in numbers that the whites 
have not an opportunity of learning, bv daily experientso, the 
fallacy of the antislavery dogmas. » 'While the South treated 
such dogmas with contempt, socioties were formed in the puri- 
tanical North to propagate them by antislaver3M)re88os and 
atatislavery pulpits, and m every manner of way. Yet, for more 
^an a quarter of a century, the Union sentiment in the South 
was too strong for the Northern mvectivos, (daily hurled at hpr 
institutions, or to see how ;the Sou^h was cheated by its misal- 
liance with tHe North. Even after the Southern^ churches spli^ 
from the Northern, refusing to have ah antislavery GTod and an 
antislavery BiWe forced upon them, the Southern political par- 
ties continued to woi'k harmoniously with the Northern, until 
the Northern demagogues seised upon the antislavery senti- 
ment to elect an antislavery president by a numerical North- 
ern majority — net for the sake of the negro or for the sake of 
the Exeter Hall dogmas, but to enable thena, through a numer- 
ical Northern mtuority, to dubjugate and plunder the South 
more effectually than they had heretofore, done. It was not 
until abolitionism had driven that president to call for an army 
of seventy-five thous^d men that the whole South beoame 
united, arid -with great unanimity pletormiped forever to! with-* 
draw from* the misalliance with the North. The people of the 
Southern states had no alternative but to give up their indlvid* 
ual rights and submit to a sword government, or t<T lopk to a 
Southern confederacy and a new government to preserve their, 
republican institutions and their individual rights. They ha VB 
much cause to be thankful ta Exeter Hall for the seed of abo< 
litionism it sowed in the North. It was the ripening of those 
seed into wide awakeism which has severed the misalliance with 
the North and eifected the political and commercial enfVan* 
ohisement of the South. 

It was the light emitted by the .torches of the triumphant 
army of wide awakes which enabled all parties in the iSouth to 
see eloarly that their only hope of salvation was the rock of 
independence^ pn which their forefl^thers stood nearly, a century * 
ago in the contest with great Britain. To that rock they has- 
tened. The movement was called secession. The Northern 
democracy, instead of permitting the Southern states to exer- 
cise their soverei^ right of secession and to depart in peace^as 
democratic princrples and the doctrine of state rights required^ 
tlMm to do, turned ti*attors to their own principles, and join^ 
the bigots and fanatics in a fierce a^ressive war against the 
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States of tfae South for ezeroising the highest and the most 
essential right of sovereignty. They joiped *the larger army of 
the wide awakes, with a fuli>knowledge that ^e demagogues in 
command of it were seeking the subjugation of the whites of 
the South, and the extermination ,of the blacks, at tlie very 
time they were* hypocritically crying louder than the radical 
abolitionists themselves for .the largest liberty to both races. 
Their i^ew allies, by their aid, have not succeeded in wiping out 
negro slavery firom- the South, ,but have ^ by their own help 
pretty well succeeded in wiping out political liberty and free 
government iV*om the North. Having dug their own graves, 
now, while they are being covered with the ruins of their owh 
political lib/^rty, their manufacturing and commercial interests) 
if, there be any people in the world who have cause to curse 
abolitionism and to despise fjxeter Hall ^and British manufac- 
turers Sot sending it among them, it is the Yankees, 

The South has, jor ought to have, no quarrel with British abo* 
litiotnism. She owes her independence to it. It was the mov* 
h^g spring of the present war. But the waif will be worth to 
the South ten times its cost, as* it will demonstrate the strength, 
stability, and permanency of a government founded on natural 
instead of artificial distinctions in society. What government 
iti Europe could be less hurt than ourb has been by an army of 
six hundred thousand men f Southern proper^ wiH rise after 
the war js over to more than double what it was before the war 
began. Southern prd^erty was estimated at not more than half 
the value of Northern, owing to the supposed insecurity of our 
institilitions in the Squth. If the present war cosl the Confede- 
nrte States five thousand millions, it would be more than ten 
times repaid in the enhanced value of Confederate States prgp- 
erty. « irreat as its pecuniary benefits may be, its moral, inteU 
lectual and political will he greater. It will, moreover, set the 
diind^ of the many millions in Europe, engaged in the manu- 
facture of Confederate States products, at rest in regard to the 
Southern supplies of the raw materials, af) it will demonstrate 
that there is no danger of these supplies failing them. 

Although it is very natural that England and France should 
desire to make their tropical possessions more valuable, by en- 
couraginff the cultivation of tropical products, yet the princi- 
pal motive which has led' the mani^acturing and industrial 
classes into abolitionism, is the erroneous belief in the inse* 
^rity of the tenure of African slave labor in the Southern 
states of America. They feared that at any moment a stray 
nmrk of thought, hope or liberty, iklling among a compare 
tively few negro daves in America, would throw, many miiitons 
of Europeans out of employment, break up the manufactories 
of cotton goods, and bring ruin, distress and disorder upon 
society, from the supply being cut off. Hence, they have co- 
operated most strenuously ¥nth their goverameats m slimulat* 
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ing and ^nconraging in their colonies the ealtivation of tropical 
products, particularly cotton and tobacco, and also sugar, rice 
and indigo, by what is calfed cooly or free labor. We of the 
South haVe done little or nothing to make^ known to the world 
the great truth, that the tenure of AfV*ican slave labor is as 
permanent and as durable as the ov^lasting hills. This war 
will demonstrate that truth to Europe, and cut up the cause of 
European abolitionism by the roots. In Great Britain and 
France, abolitionism ts founded on 'certain real or supposed 
interests of the people advocating it. In the New England 
states, abolitionism is not founded on any real or Supposed 
interest of the people advocating it, but on the fanaticism of 
the most intensely fiinatical, selfeonceited, self-righteous race 
of matikind — the Yankees. So ^elf-riffhteous, vliin and sett- 
coneeited as to be be^iled by the politicians of Exeter HaH 
(ariminjg to destroy their manufkctures) into the fanatical idea 
that J/Lose^ and the prophets, the blessed Saviour and the apoe^ 
ties, were, far behind tne .progressive, puritanical Yai^kees, in 
their perceptions of nioral ri^t and duty, as not to have seen 
and oondemned a certain form of government, called slavery 
in English and Yankee dictionaries, as sin against G^, and 
the sum of all villanies. So fanatical were they, that they did 
not eyen stop to Inquire whether the government the negroes 
were under in the Southern states was the kind of government 
defined in the dictionaries a^ slavery-*— a government of force, 
or, an entirely different thing, a government of love, such as 
women and children are under everywhere. It tvas enough fot 
the puritanical fanatics that ft was c^led slaverv. l< wai 
enough for the dishonest politicians and selfish demagogue^ 
^not only in New England, but in all the. Northern states) to 
nnd slavery a capital hobbyhorse^ bridled apd saddled at their 
doors, for them to* ride into political power and place. 

It was in vain to argue against either form of Northern abo^ 
litionism — the fanatical or the politk^al. Consequently, thr^ 
Southern people scarcely thought it wor^h while to persuade 
sellsh demagogues to dismount fbom the hobby-horse, which 
gave them popularity and power, or t6 attempt to persuade the 
self-righteous fanatics that they were not more advanced 'm 
justice and righteousness than Christ and the apostles. Boi 
abolitionism stands on an entirely different foundation in En- 
rope from whfti it does in New England and the Northern 
states. There it can be reached by reason. The mavufacturert 
and dealers in our Southern products are not bigots and &nat^ 
ics, or selfish demagogues climbing to political power. It is no 
romantic or sentimental love for negroes that actuates them, 
but love for themselves and the means b^ which they make 
their daily bread. They oppose negro slavery, not on account 
of any supposed sufferings and hardships of the negro laborers, 
oyer and atx>ve the sufferings and hardships of European laboi<- 
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ers. The most of them are sensible men, and look at facts. 
Facts declare that the black laborers in the Southern states, 
though called slave laborers, are happier and better provided 
with the essential comforts of life than the larger portion of 
free white laborers in Europe. They da not oppose the institu- 
tion of negro slavery in America on abstract political or reli- 
gious grounds (or at least the intelligent portiop of them do 
i;iot), becausd they are apprised of the fact, that the four mil- 
lions of the so-called slaves in the Southern states, are further 
advanced in civilisation and Christianity than anv four millions 
of the African race that ever dnhabited any other portion of 
the earth. But,, they simply oppose it because of its supposed 
insecurity, and their fears (hat their supplies of cotton, and 
other products of negro slave labor may,. at any moment, fail 
them, if they depend on so insecure a ^ource^of supply — hence 
their anxiety to become independent of sUve labor products. 
But, a^ slave labor competition, in the article of cotton, tobacco, 
^ugar and rice, is supposed to stand in 'the way of the cultiva- 
tion of these articles by. coply and whitQ labor, on a scale suf- 
ficiently extensive to supply the markets of the world,^ they 
imagine that their interests require its a]bolition. If once con- 
vinced, however, of the security and permanency of the insti- 
tutions of the Confederate States (and this war will convince 
them of that fact), they will drop their idle fears of a deficiency 
in the supply of cotton and tobacco, at least, ever failing'them. 
When convinced .of that truth, there will scarcely be an aboli- 
tionist among them. No manufacturer, operative, or dealer in 
cotton goods, would be so inhun^ane as to entice white men, 
and drive coolies to face disease, and almost certain destruction, 
in the cultivation of cotton, which is a healthful and agreeable 
exercise to negro laborers, ,if convinced that there was no 
necessity for such inhumanity. No manufacturer, if sure of 
always having an abundant supply of superior American cot- 
ton, at a fair price* would be willing to put himself to incon- 
venience, and to diminish his ..profits by working short time, 
and submitting to the present olockade, to encourage the fuil- 
ture of an inferior ^article in India and elsewhere by free labor, 
which cannot affprd to make it as cheap oM the superior article 
is made in the Confederate States by negro labor. 
. In the Confederate States, ten cents per pound for fi good 
article of cotton is a remunerative price: the c6st of production 
being about half that sum. In India and elsewhere, nothing 
oan he made by the culture; while the* American article can 
be purchased at a price not nmcd exceeding ten cents. It is 
only when some temporary or artificial cause has run up the 

$rice to some twenty or thirty cents, that any profit can be 
erived from its culture by white or cooly labo^ 
The present blockade, by preventing the American crops from 
reaching the market, has enhanced t£e price much beyond its 
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Intrinsic value. The high price tei^ds greatly to encourage tlfe 
cultare in India and other countries much less con^e#al to the 
cotton plant than the Confederate States, and by laborers who 
perish, instead of thrive ap the Southern negroes do, in the 
chilling dews and the suffocating heat of the cotton fields.. Our 
Northern enemies are seriously J)roposing to grow cotton in 
■southern Illinois and Indiana to supply the yankee looms. It 
is n6t improbable that the article tnere grown, would be infe- 
rior to that of British India. But it is manifest that the culture 
would bd unprofitable, unless the present high prices can be sus- 
lAined. The blockade his given an artificial value to the article 
beyond the Hmits of the Confederate States. It wilfcome down 
to its true value and prove unprofitable to all those engaged in 
its cAlture elsewhere, as soon as the bk)ckade is raised, unless 
we •work against ourselves and sustain the foreign cultivators 
of oar great staple by planting less or only half crops. What 
•the manufkcturerg mostly want is a suflBicient supply of good 
cotton at a fair price. While we make enough to supply the 
market of the world, the Empire of King Cotton never can be 
removed from the Confederate States. We can regulate the 
culture, so as to make it suflSciently remunerative, by avoiding 
an excess beyond the demands of the market. on the one hand, 
or a deficiency on the other ^«reat as to render its cultivation 
profitable in other countries. Our interests rightly understood 
and the interests- of the foreign manufacturers are identical. 
They want a sufficient supply of good cotton at a fair price, to 
feed thpir'loonA. We can give it to them. The Confederate 
States is. the only country in the world that can do it. We 
could not make cotton ar any price, if our present system of 
negro labor was abolished. .So far, therefore, from the manu- 
facturers having any interest in the abolition of negro slavery 
in the Confoderajbe States, th^ have a direct interest in main- 
tainii^ it. For^i^ers do not understand our system of labor, 
from not understanding the ethnology of the negro. They 
think, if it be true that the negro is inferior to the wliite man, 
and incapable of being elevated to a level with the- European, 
that the Unropean had better supply his place, and let him dis- 
appear as the Indian has. Whereas, the truth is, that in the 
cotton field the negro laborer is as much superior to the white 
man as the white man is superior to the negro in the cabinet. 

It is the interest of the manufacturers to keep these superior 
negro slave laborers in the cotton field. If \ set free, exter- 
viinated, or driven back to their native Africa, or the cotton 
region Africanized, the inhabitairts of the civilized .world would 
loose the cheap material wherewith they are clothed. All 
nations are interested in retaintng the sable sons of Africa in a 
poflitfoA where they are the undoubted superiors of any other 
irace of mankind — where their labor produces rich fruits, that 
all partake of, and while, at the same time, the laborers them- 
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selves, though called slaves, labor with- the same apparent dili- 
geDce, g^d will and cheerfalnera as the slave laborers^ called 
neuters, that nature^ has supplied the bee-hive with. The 
former seem to /be as* happy in the tedious labor of gathering 
the down of t))e expanded pods of the cftiton plant, as the latter 
in gathering honey from the opening" flowers. We know not 
the reason why, in the economy <^ nature, the labor of making 
koney is imposed on one kind of bees, tfi all .appearances the 
flav^s of the rest, yet we admit the facts and act in conformity 
thereto. Faets speak no less ^plainly that the labor oi making 
cotton, sugar ,jriee and tobacco nas beeii impos<ddon a particular 
Jkind of the human family, apparently slaves of Hie rest ; hut 
not slaves, in the proper sense of the term, any more than the 
bees are, because nature has adapted them to find pbaflmre in 
the particular species of "labor sne has imposed upon them, 
which is most irksome tb those she has not qualified to perform 
it. The. very kind of labor that negroes most delight in and is 
the most healthful to them, as that of malting cotton, sumr, 
rice and tobacco, is most irksome and unhealtnful to all other 
races of men. We fight against -nature's laws in seeking to 
impose tropical field j^bor on the. white and olive races, and to 
release the black race from it, and we, moreover, violate true 
liberty in so doing. The spirit of liberty demands a ^lacc for 
every thing and every thing in its place, and that the various 
individuals composing society should contribute to its welfare 
in a manner most suitable and congenial to their natures. 
Commercial enfranchis^ipaent is based. on the same principle of 
letting nature, instead of art, dictat^the laws of trade between 
l^endly nations. J 
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flTATES, ^ 

A powerful article under the above caption, understood to 
have oeen written by that accurate statistician and successful 
merchant, J. S. Loudon, Esq., of Bichmond, appeared in the 
October and November number of De Bow's Keview. It had 
been previously submitted *to the Commercial Convention pt 
liacon, last autumn, as a memorial from a citizen of Virginia, 
and, by a resolution of that body, was recommended to the 
attention of the several stales and important cities of the 
Confederacy. It was printed with the proceedings of tlie Con- 
vention. Its suggestions of the expediency of adopting a mod- 
ification of the French system of weights and measuree ; the 
establishment of an exchequer; the adjustment of corporation 
taxes, so as to release trades md professions of burdensome 
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reetrictionB ; and MfyeciaUy the impoiltion VPOB M vessels 
iVpm Abolitiondom of a rig^ imd expensive police corps, fh>m 
their entrances to their departure from Southern waters, seem 
to be eminebtlj worthy of adoption as soon as the present war 
terminates. If, in addition toft the police, corps on board of ves- 
sels, Jersey wagons and land carriages and paok-horses were 
included, & wall of adamatit would not be more effectual in 
bringing about that desirable result — the putting a final stop - 
to commercial relation^ between the Northr and the South. 
The establishment of a new and more {perfect and convenient 
system of weights and measures, though attended with some 
inoonvenieitces at firsts, is of more importance U> our commer- 
cial independence than the most of persons, who have not con- 
sidered tne subject, might suppbse. Bat the^recommendaUoa 
of withholding the cottOn and tobacco of the Confederate 
States fi'om the European market, during the eontinuance j[>f 
the war with the Yankees, is thought to be impolitic; as, 
also, the recommendations made in other quarters, and by 
various writers and politicians,, of planting only half crops or 
no crops at all, of these valuable Southern staples. Many* able 
politipians, besides the able, author of the article in De'feow's 
beview, firmly believe with him that "such a measure," the 
nonexportation of cotton and t6bacco from the Confederate 
States, <' peretivered in for a short time, would carry famine 
and want to the homes and firesidips^ gf millions of human 
beings in all the manufacturing and cbmXAcrcial nations of the 
world — and would beget for us frieiids where they are the most 
needed, viz., among the commercial and manufacturing nations 
of Europe, who ^itld be* compelled to< open our ports for us, 
and to diminish the existing duties on tobacco." Perhaps they 
would, if Dixie embraced within -her limits, all the soil on 
which cotton and tobacco will grow. But in proof that cotton 
and tobacco'will grow elsewhere, it is only necessary to call to 
mind the fact, that ftom a third to a fourth of these articles 
consumed by Great Britain are gcown in her own tropical pos- 
sessions. I 



ABT. Xn,-THX BIGHT 07 SECSSSIOH AHD COEBOIOV. 
The right of withdrawing from an existing ^vemment and 
setting up a separate one, when any large portion of *its people 
may l^ink that it is exercised to their injury and oppression, .at 
first view must seem too revolutionary in itself, and calculated 
to too much weaken any government to be tolerated. Let this 
be admitted to be true as a general proposition. On the other 
hand, it is equally true that governments, like individuals, may 
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make laws for themaelveB, and may pt-eecribe the terms on 
whith they will consent to be united; and this law will bo thQir 
guide, and the i^ubstatttial infraction of it will justify either for 
withdrawing, or they mav make their continuance together 
dependent on their will. Inhere is a marked difference alwayis 
to be kept in view between the Amei^can government and all 
others. All other governments, whether separated by shires, 
coanties, or districts, never as such having any separate rights 
of government, are only parts of on^ whole, and are bound 
together by ^heir majorities to the government so constituted, 
and resistance to it must be regarded as revolutionary. * The 
American government is not composed of shires or counties, 
bat of independent sovereignties, possessing all the rights of 
•etf-government,>nd the authority to enter into any compacts, 
treaties, league, or covenants, and tb prescribe th.e terms on 
w^hict they do so. They have all the privileges incideiSt to 
sovereignty, of either England, Franoe, or any other govern- 
ment, and may limit the conti\iuance of their remaining united 
either to a specified time, or make it dependent on their will. 
They ha^ done this latter, and the terms have been accepted, 
and on such compact the' present agreement is based. It is 
their law, and must be their guide, however unwise it may be 
regarded as applicable to the Condition of other nations. 

The possible abnse of this gl-eat privilege bding left with th^ 
states, was foreseen by the wise framers of the Federal consti- 
tution; and various and persevering efforts were made to avoid 
it, by giving to the congress the control 'over the decisions of 
the. states, and all refused. Four different clauses were pro- 
posed having this object, and all reused :tt© states were so 
jealous of their sovereignty. They intended to give nothing 
that was not so clearly expressed ; apd •nowhere in the consti- 
tution is authority to decide to be found, where any state in its 
sovereignty shall decide one way and congress rfnother. No 
umpire to decide was given, and if it had been insisted on, there 
would have been no Union, and the states would have remained 
separate sovereignties. There is yet stronger authority for the 
right of secession being dependent on the will of the states.. 
The formation of the constitution was dependent on the adoption 
of the states, and they, of course, had the right to annex such 
qualifications or coiiditions on doing so as thought proper^ and 
if accepted, was binding on the Union. Several states accepted 
without, 'but some did annex conditions, and Virginia did that 
of the privileffe of resuming when the powers granted to the 
Union should oe perverted to her injury or oppression^ and that 
every power not granted remains with her to be exercised at 
her will. The terms of acceptance in her ratification act are as 
follow : 

^ We, the delegates of the people of Yirginia, duly elected, in pursnance 
of a recommendation &tm toe general aasemUy, and now met in cooven- 
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tion, and having ijaHy and freely inTestigated and discussed tlie proceedings 
of the federal convention, and beinj^ prepai^ed as well as the most ipatare 
deliberation hath enabled us to decide thereon, (fo, in the name and on 
behalf of the people of Virj^inia, declare and make known that the poyvevs ' 
granted under the constitution being derived from the people of the United 
States, may be resumed by them whensoever the sjime shall he perverted 
to their injury and oppression, and that every power ftot granted thereby, 
remains with them and at their will,** 

A^whose will does the privilege of judging when their rights 
are perverted and resuming depend? Surely, not on that of 
the congress of the United States, seeing that the clause was 
inserted as a guard against their assumption of power. It can 
only mean the will of the state. From the authorities above 
referred to — from the reason and nBcessity of the case, and the 
known views of the grea4; statesVright party or that day — there 
is but one correct conclusion to "be ^ome tp, and" that is, that 
the states have the right, acting in their sovereign capacity, to 
withdraw from the Union, and create a new^verament they 
may think more suitable to tlipir interests. They have, in their 
sovereign capacity, through cdaventibns, formed a new govern- 
ment, and sent commissioners to i^a;^ that they had done so, 
an4 wer^ willing to pay for any property they had taken, and 
to arrange all matters between the two governments in such 
manner as ^as equitable, just, and proper. These commission- 
ers have not, been recognized^ biit have been contemptuously 
refused an audience. They deny the right of secession, and 
claim the right of coercing ten millions of people, and without 
authority, and are levying war for its enforcement. The con- 
stitutions of the states are the limitations of power which the 
people of each state, in their sovereign capacity, h^ve prescribed 
as barriers to legislation. The constitution of the Federal gov- 
ei^ment is a grant of power, and the authority for its exercise; 
and if not to be found in it it does not e^ist, and the right of 
coercion is not there. 



ABT. Xm-CAUSE AHD CONXEUBTT-THE AMXRICAV 0BIBI8. 
[We are permitted to extract a chapter from the volume which Messrs. West A' 
Johnston have recently issned from>the presff with the alMve title. It is from the 
sprigb^y and rigorons pen of T. W. McMahon, of Richmond, Va., who has shown 
himself profomidly Yecsed in all the relations of tho great controrersy of arms 
now raging between l(fie United and Confederate States. The volome should be in 
the hands of every good eUize* among us, as furnishing a reason for his faith and 
aa incentive to the most heroic efforts in behalf ^f the great cause which involves 
eveiythiog that is dear to the heists Of freemen.] 

A government which does not rest upon the consent of the 
governed^ is necessarily an odious and bad government— bad^ 
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because even the benefits It may confer are the fruits of usurpa* 
tion. If the axiom bo trae, that the power of governing is but 
the cbmmiesion of Ood to the ruler, the trust is sufficiently oner- 
ous and responsible, even when willingly acquiesced in by the 
governed. But for him that usurps power to rule over a people 
who despise Lim^ there can be no otner name than ttrant. To 
govern a people against their will is a crime against humanity, 
an insuH to reason, and an outrage upon liberty. Such a ruler 
must, of necessity, be a conqueror. His Jurisdiction is main- 
tained by the remorseless ravage of states — by covering his 
path with death, terror and desolation — by rendering himself 
hateful to the virtuous, sacrificing the heroic, and enslaving the 
free. The bravest of his friends and foes fall together, the vic- 
tims of his pride, tyranny* and usurpation. Having become 
himself the first violator of public law, his followers will emu- 
late his evil example, udtil general crime takes the place of 
regular order, and the fiercer passions of hatred and revenge 
substitute humanity and sociologv. By his isfiuence, commerce 
knd agriculture are ruined — the plastic and meohanic arts sink 
into decrepitude — science, Ilter&ture and religion are neglected 
or forgotten — demoralizatiX)n becomes contagious — ^good men 
are forced, or deluded, into a copartnership of action ^ith the 
despicable — ^villainy and profligacy are licensed to invade the 
sanctuaries of virtue^ and purity— and while innocence and 
industry are stripped of armor and shield, indecency and crime 
stalk abroad gigantic, unchecked and unpunished : for these are 
inevitable consequences of war. r- 

And even when war is Justly waged; when it is fortified by- 
principles of Jiumanity and right; when the patriot's swoihI is 
unsheathed to defend his country's liberties ; its evils are only 
extenuated, but npt obliterated, it brings Jealousy and rivalrv 
into the camp of friends; it covers the earth with carnage; it 
strips the parent of the child ; it divorces the husband from his 
wife; it sets viltftges and cities in flames; it converts happy 
homes into temples of misery and mourning; it makes of smil- 
ing Ceres a woful suppliaiit; and the proudest victory is 
' achieved upon the ruins of a flourishing glory. The martyr's 
crown, and the praise of history, may reward the patriot who 
falls in defence of his freedom ; but when the sword is di*awn to 
oppress, he who wkilds it is a murderer and a robber. 

But since the world began^— since war first tursed earih and 
degraded man — it would ba difficult to discover, in the pi^es of 
universal history, the recorji of so unholy and iniqollous a civil 
strife as that into which Abraham Lincoln has plunged the 
American states. The wat which he wages is a bastard begot- 
ten of power and arrogance. He, his advisers, and the section 
of the old republic to which he- belongs, had, daring the quarter 
of a century previous to bis Inauguration, heap^ abuse, and 
outrage, and wrong, upon the people th^ are now endeavoriog 
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to CTQBb, Bubjagate and exterminate. They represented that 
the South hung, like a mill-stone;^ round the neck of the Union, 
retarding her progress and blighting her prospwity. They 
inenlcat^ in all of their moral teachings atid political proda* 
mations — some directly and others indirectly — that she would 
be 'Met slide/' or that slavery should be abolished, ere the 
North could take her proper place* among th^ii^tions. And, 
resolved aA length to preserve her institutrai&d, protect ker 
property, and boar the responsibility of her own sins and dis*^ 
advantages, tbe South separated herself from what seemed to 
be .a dissatisfied partner; but implored a continuance of peace 
and 'friendship in parting. Here the Nortt changed front. Shio 
declared that the SoQth should not depart; th^t she should stiU 
remain in the Union, bht as an inferior, without the protection 
guaranteed by the constitution, and stripped of her four thou- 
sand millions of dollars worth of slasre property. 

This isj30t the langtiageof exaggeration; it is the doctrine 
promulgated by the Northern press, enui;iciated by NorUiern 
leaders, and praetised and earned out by Northern genei^ais, 
lever since the godless invasion of the Northern hordes begun. 
Charles Sumner, in a speech recently delivered by him l^etbro 
the Eepublican convention of the State of Kassachusetts, de- 
clared that slavery should be abolished, and the South con- 
quered, Wendell JPhillips, the Belial of this great infernal plot, 
whose 

Dr«|>p'd mbDnA, and ooold make tbe wurte appear 
Tho setter reaton/' 

in language more classical and forcible than that of his rhetor- 
ical colleague in erime^ maintained 'that such was tho object of 
this relentless war. General Jim. Lane said there would be an 
army of one color marching into slave states, and. an army of 
another color marching out. . Rev. Dr. Bellows, in consecrating 
the arms of Northern regiments, invoked God to speed the 
abolition cause. Bev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge declared that this 
rebelUon shall be put down, it mattera not at what expenditure 
of money, or what sacrifice of the 1>lood of rebels, or their 
wives and children! The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, the Rev. Mr. 
Goodell, John Jay, Oliver Johnson, and other shining lights of 
the North, lay and clerical, have gone still farther than Fhiliips 
or Sum)ier. At a public meeting held a fe# weeks since in the 
City of N^w York, conveped for the purpose of devising a plan 
whereby tl^e present fratricidal conflict should be made '^ short 
and decisive," it was resolved that *Hhe speedy and complete 
liberation of the slaves on the soil," had become a necessity; 
that to effect this, " the free colored people of the United States 
should boi encouraged to enlist in the great enterprise," and 
that, as Leo ^ had said, not only the Christian religion, but 
nature, cried out against slavery. K' The utmost go^ nature 
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pervaded the meeting, and the feeling in favor of the immediate 
abolition of slavery, as a necessity of the war power, was nnani- . 
mous," according to the New York Times. This same journal 
afterward inculcated, that there could be no peace — no end of 
war — no compromise — ^while slavery existed. The Chicago 
Tribune — understood to be the4eading organ of Mr. Lincoln in 
Illinois'— re-echoed the^ language of the Times, branded the 
Southern itistSTf^oii as the sum of all villainies, and laid down 
the axiom, that " whenever a slave is claimed as the property 
of another, the claimant Is a traitor and* a rebel." " In the 
course of events," bslyb the Boston Transcript, *'the hour has 
arrived for settling the question, whether the inherent despot- 
ism of the slave power, or a republic true to ft^eedom, shall rule 
from the lakes to the gulf,'from bcean to ocean." ** We. hold 
that slavery is the cause of the war," responds the Delaware 
(N. Y.) Express, " and that it is the duty of those in whom lie 
the power, to rid the country of this cause." " The North is in 
arms against slavery," exf laims the Bockland (Me.) Qazette ; 
" it is fighting against the slavery interest and nothing else." 
'< There cannot and never will be peace agait in what formed 
the United States, so long as slavery exists in the South," is an 
apothegm from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph. The New 
York World will accept from the South not erven " abdication." 
" When there is danger," it adds, ** that it shall come to *hat, 
let slaveholders beware. Theday it is settled that either slav- 
ery or the government must perish, that day slavery will be 
doomed." And again : *'If the North cannot conquer rebellion 
without emancipation, it will conquer it with emancipation." 
" Close the column, and let the battle rage with Napoleonic 
ftiry ; while the earth shall open to receive, neavon will expand 
to accommodate the spirits of those that shall fall" — shouts the 
Cincinnati Times, borrowing its theology from Mohammed. 

In harmony with this settled purpose — with such devilish 
and fanatical teachings-^and with thcf long-nurtured resolutioH 
of their section, the Northern army and its officers, imitiedi- 
ately upon their invasion of Southern soil, commenced a re- 
morseless pillage of slave property. -This policy was a part of 
the war strategy of General Eosencranz in Western Virginia — 
a policy whereby it was hoped to make wavering minds loyal 
to the " Union." It was practiaed by Gen. B. F. Butler, whil^ 
be commanded at Portress Monroe, upon a splendid scTale ; his 
hired myrmidons having robbed farmers, whoso only crime 
was devotion to freedom, of oyer one thousand negroes — ^which 
the invaders naively denominated ^'contrabands." And this 
exploit of degraded raT)ine, on the part of an inglorious and 
pusillanimous commander, was sanctioned by* President Lin- 
coln's Secretary of War, Simon Cameron. But it was reserved 
for General Fremont to cross the Rubicon of barbarism — lo en- 
deavor to have re-enacted^ in the South, that ineffably horrible 
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spectacle which deeecrated the -soil of Hayti. Appointed ma» 
jor-gener^i to oomiDaiid the Federal army in, atid sahjugate 
the State o£ Missoun, one of his J&rst official acts wav to issue 
an edict of*emancipation to the blacks I Eegarding this step 
as pplvtically imprudent and premature, until his heel could ho 
more firmly planted upon the nebks of Maryland and Ken- 
tncky, Mr. Lincoln reauested his subordinate to ^* modify" the 
proclamation. But Fremont knew his master's heart. He 
disregarded the request, had a new supply printed after its 
receipt, and circulated his own decree broad-cast over Missouri. 

The^'e is an identity in the acts of tyrants, which cannot fail 
of making sad impressions upon the mind of a historian. Twice, 
within a period of less than a single t^entury, have two different 
and implacable ^es sought the bloody spoiration of the South, 
by means of servile insurrections. On the 7th day of November, 
1775, Lord Dunmore issaed, in Virginia, a proclamation sim- 
ilar in spivit and intent to that addressed by«General Fremont, 
in 1861, to the people of Missouri: " You may observe/' writes 
the former three days afterward to General Howe, "that 1 
offer freedom to the blacks of all white rebels that join me, in 
consequence of which there are two or three hundred already 
<tf>me in, and those I form into corps as fast as they come in, 
giving them white officers and noncommissioned* in proportion. 
And n*om this plan I make no doubt of getting men enough to 
reduce this colony to a proper' sense of their duty." A Virginia 
convention indignantly responded to the proclamation ; but the 
final reply was given by George Washington, at the cannon's 
mouth, before xorktown, to Lord Cornwallis, in 1781. And 
how well Missouri has emulated these noble examples, in an^ 
swering the ordinance of Fremont, let the battles which«she 
fought, and. the victories which she won, at Springfield and 
Lexington^ relate: for there is a coincidence of virtue in the 
deeds of patriots, as there is of haseness in the/ actions of 
tyrants. 

But 4t is nielancho^, because it is far from beittg hopeful to 
the causd of hunmn freedom, to reflect that from the great 
experiment of American liberty could spring a government, 
characterised by a despotic* frenzy which overshadows that of 
the administration of Lord North : and that, more than a cen- 
tury ago, the relations of mastar and servant should have been 
better understood by an Irishman than they are now by our 
adversaries. " The high aristocratic spirit of Virginia and the 
Southern colonies, it has been pr9posea, i'know," said Edmund 
Burke, '^to reduce, by deelarinff a general enfranchisement of 
their slaves. This project has bad its advocates and panegyr- 
ists ; yet I never could argue myself into any opinion of it. 
Slaves are often, much attached to their masters. A general 
wild offer of liberty would not always be accepted. History 
furnishes faw insUtnoes of it. It is som^titties as hard to per- 
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suade Blavos to be fVee, aiB it ista eoinnel freemen to be slaved. 
* * * Bat when' we talk of enfVancmiseiDeTtt, do we not per- 
ceive that the American master may enfranchiae too, and arm 
servile hands In defence of fr<eedom f * * * SlaVes, as theise 
black people are, and dtrll as all people are ft*om slaverj*, must 
tbey not a little suspect the offer of freedom from that very 
nation which has sold them to their present masters f** But Burke, 
who looked over the heads of centui^es^ spoke truth in vain. 
George III and Lord North resolved upon the" subjugation of 
the colonists. The colonists were British subjects— tbej were 
children of Great Britain — they^ owed allegiance to the Eng- 
lish crown— they were "rebeJs^^the British constitution was 
founded upoir justice and benignity, and its supremacy should 
be maintained : albeH Americans wore de^riv^d of a full par- 
ticipation in its benefits. • 

The fruit of this insolently wicke4 poliey has passed into the 
the morals of histbry. And yet it is revived, copied, adopted, 
by the administration of Abi*aham Lincoln. They have both 
petverted and violated the constitution of their country. That 
grand iusti^ument of human liberty, begotten of the wisdom of 
purest statesmanship, baptized in the blood of noblest patriots, 
and fostered through a lon^ term of suffering and self-denial, 
has been by them corrupted and defloured. According to its 
own preamble, it wa» framed to **' establish justice, ensure do- 
mestic tran<juilitv, provide for the common defence, and pro- 
mote the general welfare" of the several states embraced in 
the perfect Union. But, according to Mr. Lincoln and his o»bi* 
net, its purpose was to consummate a consolidated nationality, 
and overthrow the intcffrity of state sovereignty. •* The pow- 
ers jiot delegjftted to the United States by the constitution" — 
reads the tenth article of the great charter — "are reserved to 
the states rea^ectiveiy^ or to the pcopte." " The states have »o 
power, other than that which th^ derive from the nation** 
replies the government at Washington. 

But the states were separate, sovereign and independent) 
before tlie constitution had existence. They were sovereim, 
independent, and separate, When they rebelled against tne 
deffl)otic authority of the mother country. Governor Bernard, 
in his official dispatches, styled them ^ the American govern- 
ments." And they remained, yespectively, independent, sepa- 
rate and sovereign, after tbe constitaticm was ordainod. Some 
of these governments refused, ior a time, to adopt it as a league 
of allranee. Even when the^ acceded, they still retained their 
individiial constitutions, legislatures,* laws, distinctive usages, 
an4 every paraphernalia of IVeedom; and where usurpation (as 
in Maryland) has not prevailed, they do* so now. The Federal 
constitution had to be ratified by the conventions of the re- 
spective states: by this mode only it could attain the i^rtue of 
beooming vital. Had At been rejected by a majority of the 
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states, it would have.forever reftmined iBanimate. But, having 
been adopted, did it noeessarily follow that, in the case of its 
violation, it roast be. pei^etaal — that it was to remain binding 
fcrever upon the unborn generations of the incomprehensible 
fbture ? If so, thea it resembles wedlock, which none bat God 
should put Usunder. If so, it is an anomaly in legisfation ; or, 
all legislative acts ai:^ irrepealable and eternal. '< but here is an 
extraordinary case — a case of public polity," objects the sophist. 
Aye, but it is, nevertheless, a mere matter of international con- 
tra^'t; and £quity,.the handmaiden of Justice, must rule states 
by the same standard which is prescribed to individuals.* "A 
bargain broken on one side is. broken on both," said Daniel 
Webster — ^in discussing a similar topic — than whom, whatever 
may have been hie defects as a statesman, there Was no greater 
expositor of the eonstitution and the laws. * 

Duij in the expression of this* opinion, he simply coincided 
with the well-known .doctrines of the Revolutionary fathers. 
They jiever regarded 'the Union other than a confederacy of 
states, leagued together '* for the icon)^OB defence, and to pro- 
mo^ the general welfare." And so the several governments 
viewed it ; otherwise the Union never tf onfld have been formed. 
Mr. Madison maintained that a breach of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Union compact, by any one part of the societies com- 
posing it, woukl fully alisolve the other parts iVom their 
voluntary ol)ligationB to it } beeause that the Federal Un\on 
constituted a mere convention of individual states, governed by 
tbelaw of nations, from which it resulted, that *'a breach of 
any one article, by any one party, left all the other par^s at 
liberty to consider the convention ad dissolved." !brdm the 
earliest thmight of Union, until the illidt introduction of modem 
heresy, this was the political •philosophy of Ainerican govern*- 
ment. ''Each state retains its sovereignty, fVeedom and inde- 

tvndence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not 
y this confederation expressly delegated to the United States" 
— ^rettds the second of the articles of the old confederation. 
''The said states," says the next article, ''hereby severally enter 
into a firm league of FRisKPfliyip with each other, for their com- 
mon defence, the securities ef their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other/* 
Here is the testiniony of the dead, vii^dicating the original and 
invariable attitude of the Soitth, and^ illustrating the doctrines 
which created the old Union.* And when these articles proved 
inadequate — when it became necessary that congress should 
have the power of raisihg a revenue te sastain government and 
pay off the revolutionary dept — and when, accordingly, the 
present Federal constitation was framed, the states, with sin- 
gular caution and Jealousy, watched and guarded the securities 
of their individaal sovereignties. For commercial reasons, the 
State of Rhode Island refused to adopt the constitution, until 
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two years had 1;ra»spired after its adoption hjp eleven of the 
pther states. North Carolina, mmained, for other reasons^ bat 
similar in principle, one year out af the Union. And Maryland 
remained three years out of the 4)ld confederation, because th# 
extent of Virginia's share of the territories was so great as to 
endanger the future equilibrium of state sovereignty. Yirginiit 
at length magnanimously removed this cause of .diflScuIty, by 
ceding her rwestem territorial empire to the Convention o.^ 
states; out of which gift have since been formed the great 9m4 
antagonistic commonwealths of Ohio^ Incliana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, So Achilles lent his arms to Patroclus, not indeed 
to be used against him or the. Hellenic eause; but Hector, in 
the armor of Pelides, could not be deemed mora unnatural by 
Hellas, than to the eye of reason appears the strange sight of 
these states, avminff to subjugate their parental benefactross/ 
and suffocate the principles which gave them liberty and life. 

But in the face of this attempted m^tricidal enme — the sin 
of black ingratitude, and of a devastating invasion — in defi- 
ance of the fundamental tenets of the revolution, and of the 
time-hallowed jdoctrines of the fathers, those states are now in 
arms against nature, history, and< reason, i As early at 1798, 
the. author of the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Jefferson, 
held ^^ that the several states composing the United States 
of America, are not united on the principle of unlimited sub- 
mission to their general government^ but- that * * * * * * 
*■ * as in all other cases of compact, having no common 
jud^c, ^ach party has an eqi^al right to judge for itself, .as well 
of inh*actions as of the mode and measure of redress^'' And 
this was the theory espDused by Patrick H^nry> Jaines Madi- 
son^ Edmund Randolph, Mason and Nicholas. The idea of the"^ 
general governmenVs having any power other £han that of 
mere agency, vms regarded as un-Amieriesn and iniquitous. 
^ To coerce the states is one of the inaddest projects that was 
ever devised,'' said Alexander Hamilton. << Tois constitution,'* 
asserted, Mr. ElUworth, '< does not attempt to coerce sove«9ign 
bodies, states, in their political cf^adties. No coercion is appli- 
cable to such bodies.'' And, durijig the sev«nty-two years of 
our past American self-government, the constitutk);^ was admio* 
istered sixty of those yeara^ in harmony with these Southern 
principles, ^nd mainly by Southern statesmen. Washington's 
rule lasted eight years ; Jefferson. Madison and Monroe, ruled 
twenty-four years -, Jackson was President eight years ; and the 
ireins ofgovernment were wielded for sixteen years by Harrilton, 
Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore and Pierce^* Add to these the 
ik>ur years administration of President Buchanan, and we haye 
sixty, out of the seventy-two years, of Southern policy in in- 
creasing the grandeur and perpetuating the liberty of America. 
But throughout this period it was never denied, to any consid- 
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erable or dangerous extent, that the people of one- generation, 
and of any one political "commohwoalth, had the right to dalj 
asdeiilbie in convention, and alter or modify their present insti« 
tatians. The sovereigntv of the -statee was conceded to be the 
sh^et anchor of the republic — was regarded as sacred, inherent, 
inaliennbU and unrestricted. For instance (and merely as an 
illustration)^ in the year 1845, it was proposed to admit Texas 
as a slate into tlie league of United Startes. On the Ist day of 
March, by joint resolution, congress consented " that the terri- 
tory properly included and rightfully belonging to the Republic 
of Texas may be erected into a new state ;" and that " the said 
Eepublic of Texas shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, 
and dues of every kind,* which may belong to or be due and 
owing said republic," etc., etc. ; " but in no event are said debts 
and liabilities to become a charge on the government of the United 
States." Here we witness the latter power in the character of 
an agent, but the former in the garments of a .sovereign. On 
the 2i9th day of December following, it wato declared by con- 
gress, ** That the State of Texas shall be one, and is heVeby 
declared to be one, of the United States of Americ^/and ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing With the original 
states." That ^footing" consisted of being secured in the 
guaranties of the Federal constitution,. which stipulates upon 
its face to iuune every state a republican form of government, 
and their people, to the latest posterity, the blessings of liberty. 

Now, thi» was a contract, with well-marked and cilrefully 
defined limits,- between the 'United States of America and the' 
Bepnblie of Texas, resembling, in a moral sense at least, every 
other honoi*able covenant made between men or nations; and 
the latter, finding the conditions of the leagtie violated — finding 
usurpation instead of republicanism — tyranny in lieu of HIn 
erty— war in the place of blessings — iinustice for equity — would 
she not, of natural right, be absolved m)m the partnership, and 
have '^ an equal right to Judge for herself as Well of infractions 
as of the mode and measure of redress?'' He who would deny 
it, has studied neither €k*otius nor Yattel — Biackstone nor 
Kent — he is ignorant of law. 

This, however, is not fable; it is fact. The principles upon 
which rested the edifice Of Union have been rtithlessly sub- 
verted. The sovereignty of the states has not only been in- 
vaded; but its existence . pronounced a mere myth. State con- 
ventions liave been dispersed^ state legislatures ()anished or 
imprisoned; state laws set at open defiance; state election* 
tampered with and corrupted; and the United States gazetted 
to^mankind as a Consolidated Nationality. " The Union 
gave each of the states" — wrote Mr. Lincoln in his message to 
the Northern congress, July, 1861 — "whatever independence 
and liberty it had. The Union is older than any of the states, 
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and in fact ii created them M statqs."* The brazen effronteiy 
of these falsehoods, or the invincible ignoraitce of their author^ 
might well excite either the pity or contempt of a philo^)>her, 
did not history teach that audacity and perM}^ f^e characteris- 
tics of tyrants. The commonwealth of Virginia, whose sages 
were instrumental in forming the Union, and out of whose ter- 
vitories were made soYcreign sttites, is told that she is yoanger 
than ;the Union; North Carolina, which hesitatefl for more 
than one year to ratify the constitution of the United States, is 
taught that by the Union she was first made a state ; and the 
Republic of Texas is informed, that " whatever independ^flDce 
or ttberty she had,'' flowed from the same source ! Surely, the 
North has a Daniel in her presidential chair. 

" I do solemnly swear, that I will faithfully execute the ofSce 
-of President of the States/and will, to the best of my ability, 

S reserve f protect, and defend the constitution of the United 
tates'' — was the inauguration oath of Abraham Lincoln^ 
That constituticm recognizes the sovereign independence of 
each * and every state — ^guarantees to them separate and fV'ee 
forms of governriient— renders thejr laws and possessions ex- 
empt from all external influences — upholds tbem as equal part- 
ners of a general agency^ — cave toT congress the power of regt^ 
lating the territories for tne mutaal advantage of all — and 
clothed it with absolute and exclusive juriediotiofi (except in 
adjusting what might promote the general welfiure) only in a 
district of ten miles square ; but Mr. Lincoln int^*preted the 
Qonsiittttioji, and respected bis oath, so as to render state gov- 
ernments mere nullities — apolitical toys — nonentities. He created 
new offices, and swarmed upon independent states hireling 
myrmidons to devour their substance. He raised standing 
armies without Jaw and without authority. He j^ndered the 
military power absolute <^or the •civil. And he made the juris- 
diction of the eonstitiition the slave of his will. The right of 
the Federal authority to make war upon, or coerce a state into 
obedience, was, in the convention that framed it, indignantly 
denied to the constitution ; but h^ has undertaken to.0fibjugatA 
and lay waste fourteen states, and to crush their peoples be- 
neath the flery heel of war. Cohgr^ea alone had power to raise 
■ I ..I , . 

* Saoh is hit opinion. Bitt in, % apeech deUTen4l bj Iria, in il^ United StalM 
House of RepresQptativea, Jan. Itth, 1S48, he said : **iny people, anywhere, being 
inolinod, and having the power, have the right to rise up and shake off the existing 
gOTemment, and form a new one that suits them better. This is a most T^uable, a 
moat saered right — a right whieh we hope and believe is te liberate the world. Ner 
is the right oo.nflned to cases in which the whole people of an exisUog fOTemment 
may choose to exercise it Any portion of such pi^oploHhat can, tnav revolutionise, 
and make their own of so muoh 4>f the territory as they inhabit More than this, 
a majority of any portioii of ovch pepple may revolaiioniae, pvltiAg down a nu- 
Bcurity intenaingJed with, or near about them, who may oppose their -movements. 
Such miltority Was precisely the case of the tories of our own revolution. It is a 
quality of revolutions not to go by old Ltirss, or old hiw ; but to break np both 
and make new one§." 
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and support armies; and to provide for organizing and disci- 
plining the militia; but he usurped this power by issuing his 
proclamation calling seventy-five thousand men into the field. 
Congress alone had the right to declare war, to provide for and 
maintain a navy ; but this power he assumed without author- 
ity. The right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed, says the constitution ; but upon this privilege he 
has trampled in Maryland, Missouri and Kentucky. Th^ right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and petition government 
for a redress of grievances was equally inalienable; yet this 
right was abolished in New York by police intervention. So, 
"no warrant shall issue but upon probable cause;" but Mr. 
Lincoln procured the arrest of inoffensive citizens without either 
warrant or cause.* The same constitution provides that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall be informed of the na- 
ture and cause of accusation ; he humed hundreds to the dun- 
goons ofiiis prisons and denied to them the benefits of this pro- 
vision. It guaranteed that no person should be held guilty of 
treason^ unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the s^mo 
overt act, or on confession in open court ; but without evidence, 
authority of court, or form of trial, he has condemned and in- 
carcerated men and women upon mere suspicion. It provided 
that in all criminal prosecutions, the accused should be entitled 
to the assistance of counsel for his defence ; he has confined 
within the walls of a military fortress one of counsel for such 
prisoners (Algernon S. Sullivan) ; and, although entitled to " a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial Jury," he was never 
confronted by an accu^ser. By virtue of the eighth amendment 
to the constitution, excessive bail should not be asked, excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted; yet 

* As ft tingle individoA] iUustmtion of the Northern despotism, we wiU simplj * 
refer to the ease of Mn^ Greenbojr, the widow of the late Professor Qreenhow, for- 
merly principal translator ia the United States Department of State. From a com- 
munication addressed by her to Seeretary Seward, we make the following eztraet: 
*'I moat respeolfuUy submit, that on Friday, August 23d, without warrant or 
other show of authority, I wa^ arrested by the detective police, and my house taken 
in charge by them; that all my private letters and papers of a life-time, were read 
and examined by them; tb«t every law of decency was violated in the search of 
my house and person, and by the surVeiUance over me. We read in history, that 
the poor Maria Antoinette bad a paper torn from her bosom by lawless hands, and 
that even a change of Hnen had to be effected in sight (^f her brutal captors. It is 
my Bn^ experience to record even more revolting outrages th^n that, for during iiie 
first days of my imprisonfMnt, whatever nece»§itjf forced me to seek my chamber,* 
detective stood sentinel at the open door. And thus, for a period of seven days, I, 
with my little child, was placed absolutely at the mercy of men without character 
or responsibility; that durine t|ie first evening, a portion of these men became 
brutally drunk, and boasted m my hearing of the **mee ttmev" they expected to 
have with the female prisoners; and that rude violence was used toward a ool<kred 
servant girl during that evening, the extent of which X have not been able to learn. 
For any show of decorum afterwards practised towards me, I was indebted to the 
detective ealled Captain Dennis." Mrs. Greenhow adds, that in her own house, 
which has been oonverted into her pdson, a public prostitute is lodged and nf- 
porte<f by the Federal government 
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Mr. Lincoln refuses to grant his victims tri^l — refases to accept 
bail on their behalf — and has committed many of them to the 
cells invariably selected for murderers, notorious criminals, and 
incorrigible vagabonds. No person should be subject, for the 
same offence, to bo twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; but he 
has had citizens arrested and imprisoned, then discharged as 
guiltless, and afterward rearrested and deprived of liberty. 
Congress was prohibited from making any law "abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press;" he has stifled the freedom 
of speech, and suppressed the circulation of every newspaper 
of his section which dared to condemn his policy. This has 
been the fate of the New York Day Book, News, Journal of 
Commerce, Freeman's Journal, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia 
Christian Observer, Westchester (Pa.) Jeffersonian^ Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Farmer, and a long catalogue of others. " The right 
of the people to be'secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized," 
was a solemn assurance of the constitution. But he regarded 
it with scorn. 

He had innocent men and women seized in the silent hours 
of night, by rude and drunken officers.. He had houses — which 
are usually supposed to be castles of freemen — subjected to the 
unreasonable searches of a blackguard soldiery, fished, for the 
most part, from purlieus of vice and sinks of degradation. In 
tlie seizure of private papers, he went so far as to cause his 
marshals to make a concerted descent, at three o'clock on a cer- 
taitt afternoon, uponevery considerable telegraph office within 
the compass of his mile, and grasp their accumulated despatches 
for the preceding twelve months, with a view of ascertaining 
who were the Northern confidential oorrcspotfidents of influen- 
tial men in the Confederate States. <*The whole matter«was man- 
aged with the greatest secresy, and so well planned that the 
project was a complete success," said his most unscrupulous 
organ next day, in announcing the consummation of the abom- 
inable manoDuvre. And, to perfect the enslavement of those 
whom he rules, he had the writ of habeas corpus virtually abol- 
ished — that sacred privilege which carries the mind of the free- 
man back to the struggle at Runny mede, and w^ds the history 
of the present day to that of the Middle age. It was provided 
by the constitution that " the writ of habeas cdrpus should not 
be suspended, unless in cases of rebellion or invasion." The 
State of Maryland was not invaded, except by Federal soldiers; 
neither had she rebelled against the government of the Union; 
yet, when one of her citizens — Mr. John Merriman — was iile- 
%\\y deprived of liberty, the venerable process issued o/it in 
behalf, and made returnable before the. Chief Justice of the 
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Uilited States, wht) had administered the oath of office to the 
President, wa^ coutemptuously spit upon by Mr. Lincoln, whose 
sworn duty it 'was to guard it; and in every Northern state 
this wrjt of fk-eedom is now suspended ! 

But the tyranny of Mr. Lincoln did not stop with the oppres- 
sion of' individuals ; he wont so far as to render the hereditary 
rights of societies nugatory. <* ^ull faith and credit/' reads 
the constitution, "shall bo given in each state to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state." 
But the d^rees of state conventions ; the enactments of state 
legislatures; or the proceedings of state courts, have been 
treated by him of less value than the paper upon which they 
weo-e recorded. " Nothing in this constitution/' adds, the same 
great charter, "shall be so construed as to prejudice the claims 
of the United ^StateSy or of any particular state*' to the territo- 
ries of the Union. Not one foat of such soil shall ever h% 
^vcn up to the institutions of the Southern states, is the mag- 
feberial proclamation of Mr. Lincoln. " No preference shall bo 
given, by any regulations of commerce or revenue, to the ports 
of one state over another; nor shall vessels, bound to or from 
one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another." 
His violation of t^is clause is positively sublime. He has al- 
ready blockaded the ports and harbors of twelve sovereiga 
states, and caused vessels bound to them to change their course 
and enter into the ports of other states. " No new state shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state; 
nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the conseni of the legislatures of the 
states concerned, as well as of the congress/' reads the noble 
treaty ; but Mr. Lincoln and his government, without the con- 
sent of any legislature, have endeavored to erect a new state 
out of the disloyal counties of Western Virginia, and are now 
laboring to "form a junction" of the counties of Northumber- 
land and Accomac, Va., with the State of Delaware. The con- 
stitution provides that "the citizens of each state shall bo 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states." . But to be a citizen of a Southern state, with- 
out being a sworn traitor to birth-right, is a sufficient cause fpr 
imprisohment and confiscation of property at the North. The 
war-making power was invested in congress only, yet, without 
its sanction, or any other legal authority Whatever, Mr. Lin- 
coln made war tipon the Confederate States. All and every 
state were prohibited, without the consent of Congress, from 
engaging in war, unless actually invaded or in imminent dan- 
ger. But without invasion, or danger of invasion, he induced 
most of the states to make war upon the others. The power 
of^ or right in the Federal government to invade or coerce a 
state, was . refused to the constitution by, those thci work of 
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whose souls it was ; yet the world beholds 'to-day the strange 
spectacle of fourteen sovereignties invaded, or i^ actual danger 
of invasion. An army of subjugation is unon Virginia's soil ; 
the trfimp of the oppressor's heel is heard iipon an^inlet of 
North Carolina ;* and while these lines are writing, the roar of 
the invader's cannon calls to arms the sons of the.little Spar- 
tan state of Jackson and Ca4houn. 

In Missouri, unparalleled outrages were, and ar^ still being 
perpetrated. The dignity of the commonwealth was grossly 
insulted. Her people were stripped of their naturalwights and 
liberties. The solemn enactments of her legislature were nul- 
lified and ridiculed. Her militia were disarmed, persecuted, 
and arrested. Her commerce A'as suppressed. Jffer news- 
papers were silenced. . Hfer children were placed under the 
espionage of unpnncipled men, and handed over to the ruth- 
less mcrcilessriess of an armed soldiery. Her best sons were 
imprisoned — debarred from the pleasures of home, native fielda, 
and the sweet wooings of nature — without crime and without 
wjirrant; and unoffending women and children were barbae 
ously murdered, or shot down like quarry, io her cities. 
Finally, the state was declared under martial law ! 

Passing over the fields laid waste — the towns and villages 
razed or burned — the propefty stolen or destroyed — the 
churches desecrated fend women ravished in Virginia, we 
come to Kentucky — a state claimed to be still in the Union. 
Unfortunately for this chivalrous commonwealth, while influ- 
enced by the concerted ailvice of timid men and false teachers, 
she resolved upon being In impossibility : she would be neutral, 
that she might impartially mediate between the unnatural bel- 
ligerents. ^ But the advocates of neutrality were to her what 
^Eschines was to Athens — foxes in the habiliments of lambs. 
He was secretly in league with Philip; they were secretly in 
league with Abraham. They promised fair things — they used 
specious arguments — they glozed like the serpent, and like the 
serpent they betrayed. Under the plea of self-protection, they 
had arms surreptitiously placed in the hands of traitors, to be 
used against neighbors and fellow-men. Growing bold with 
temporary success, they had paid mercenaries introduced into, 
and Federal camps efstablisned upon the soil of their own 
state — the neck of whicji, by a desperate and cunning stroke, 
they endeavored to place in the mouth of tlje wolf. But the 
people at length awoke, and found that they were entrapped. 
They beheld their legislature partly venal, partly treacberous, 
and partly intimidated bv military baydnets. They saw that 
the independent press of tjheir state was either muzzled or 
silenced. They witnessed loyal citizens hunted like deer or 
wild fowl, and compelled to seek an asylum of safety in exfte. 
They heard of the ^arrest at the hour of midnight of eminent 
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and patriotie sUt'eemen^ — men who were venerable from gM, 
and diBtinguished as public servants during an ordinary mo- 
time; bat whose hands were now pinioned before them* like 
criminals of ages long past, and carried captive to a niilitary 
prison in New York, one thousand miles fropa their homes! 
But there is a limit to endurance. Toung Kentucky took jSa*e 
and revolted ; and tiiat unfortunate state is now precipitated, 
through the machinations aad usurpations of Mr. Xiineoln, into 
a bloody revolution, likely to be unequalled, perhaps, but by 
one terrible exception, in the ann§»le of history. 

In Maryland — unhi^py Maryland — his crimes have been still 
more enormous. There, his uniformed ruffians, in the very 
dawn of the contest, shot down harmless and deHdnceless speo^ 
tators. He had the municipal government of the City of Bal- i 
timore subverted, He had the mayor stripped of his legal 
4i.uthority. He had the chief of pplice. Marshal Kane, arrested 
and imprisoned. He had the board ^of policy commissioners 
abolished, and<the old police force substituted by a corps of 
men, mapy of whose portraits had proviousljr been ornaments 
in "the rogues* gallery." These .'base birch ngs, without war- 
rant or other judicial sanction, invaded the sanctuary of pri^ 
vate dwellings, seized private papers, carried away private 
property, and Urrested inoffensive n^en. They made war upon 
the texture of ladies' dresses and children's elotl>cs, when their 
colors approximated to those of the Confederate flag. The 
people were di^arnELcd. The state was garrisoned by a Federal 
force of between thirty-fiTe and forty thousand men, in thcee 
divisions, respectively commanded by Generals Banks, Sickles, 
and Dix.) 

Nathaniel P. jBanks, of Massachusetts, is a man whose politi- 
cal life commenced lui a democrat, but, being governed by a sor- 
did ambition, he soon became' wearied cS laboring with an 

•^ ' II,.,. , — , u. 

*From ft newspftper in the interest of* Mr. Liocbln, the Cinciiraat! Commercial 
we gather the foHowing: ^Colonel Conne)! and other effioera riajtod^Jadve Jack- 
80D— one of the hitterest seoessioniste in Knox county, Ky. He is wealthy and 
inflnential, and distinguished himself recently by hospitality to Zollicoffer and his 
officers, but declined to call upon the Federal officers. Col. Connell and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Spears, of the First (Federal) Tennessee regiment, cen<^luded to Tisit him. 
They called at night, and the family, sopposing they came to arrest the Judge, 
were moch distressed, f * * * After fbmbl in g about the boose for some time, 
a member of the fttmily found a Bible, and the oath was administered with threat- 
ening emphasis lo JanEson. The Judge was required to place his hand on tha 
Bible, and Spears dictated to him the extremest minutias of an oath which oot^ 
ered the ground entirely, and closed by exclaiming: 'And so, in the name of 
Almighty God, you do solemnly swear, as you hope for salration, that you 
win true allegiance bear to the OoTernment of the United States, without equiv^ 
cation or mtntal r^tervation.* When the Judge responded at^imAktiTely, Speaii 
ordered him to ktM the Bible. The former demurred that the oath was not 
administered in Kentucky in that way. Spears replied, he 'didn't care a g— d d — tt 
what they did in Kentucky, the Bible must be kissed,' and it was." 

And this but »«ingle infCaikce|»in iUustratien of a general and rulgar tyranny. 
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BDprofitable minority; and veered with every change of the 
popular compass, until he was made a general of division by 
President Lincoln. Daniel E. Sickles, of New York, is a person 
of yet more tinenviable fame.* John A. Dix has had the ad- 
vantages of a tolerable education and good social intercourse; 
but nature madte him hollow-hearted, cunning, selfish, parsi- 
monious, ungenerous, ungrateful, and dnprincipled. His life- 
Odyssey has been that'of a placeJiunteV. [n 1848 he deserted 
the Democratic party, and, by rebellion, helped to bring upon 
i^ disaster and defeat. Next^ he professed penitence, and was 
once more received into its folds;- and now we find him allied 
to his hereditary political foes, an avenging scourge in the ser- 
vice of Abraham JDincoln. * 

The wrongs inflicted upon a peculiarly sensitive and hioh- 
spirited people, by a ribald and undisciplined soldiery so offi- 
cered, may i)e more easily conceived than described.f They 
are subjected daily to insult and abuse — to rapine and murder. 
Many of the most opulent and estimable sons of Maryland, 
upon mere suspicion, or to gratify private malice, have been 
torn from their families and* consigned to loathsome dungeons. 
The writ of habeas corpus has been suspended in their midst, 
and the courts rendered powerless to protect them. The poor 
of Baltimore have been deprived of the daily rations, supplied 
to them by 'the Christian munificence of their fellow-citizen, 
Ross Winans, who was rewarded for his charity, by Mr. Lin- 
coln, with a cell in a military fortress. General Dix has levelled 
his cannon<at the devoted city, from forts, camps, and entrench- 
ments, with the promise to lay it Into ashes in case of an attack 
being made upon him by the Confederates. During the sitting 
of the state convention, fearftil that it might pass an ordinance 
of secession, he watched its proceedings like a martinet, and, 
with the clangor of surrounding arms, intimidated its members, 
as the notorious Mlajor Sirr sought to intimidate the celebrated 
Celtic advocate while defending one of the "United Irishmen." 
Finally, he had the members of the state legislature, supposed 



* We omii the personal deaoription of thif notorious ohara<^r. — Ed. 

t Dr. Williftm Howard Russell, speoial ourrespondent of the London Tlvies, in 
one of his recent letters to that world-renowned joamal, i^js : ** Let the members 
of the Bnglish club picture suoh a scene as this : A bo47 of ^en in plain clothes 
maroh up to the steps, forbid any one tb leave the house, plaoe guards in the hall, take 
the ke^s out of the doors, proceed to tear up the floors, to disturb the cellars and 
throw over the ooals — refuse to show any warrant to any of the members, and 
merely state that thev are looking for concealed arms by authority of the marshal, 
and then leave as they came, without the production of warrant, or showinr in 
dress, uniform^or badge, that they are really constables, or employed by any anthor- < 
ity whatever. And yet this is what took place at the Maryland club, in Ballimore^ 
ihe day of my arrival — a club of the most respectable gentlemen in the state — with- 
out a word of excuse, explanation or apolqgy. II is not pervortlitg hospitality, nor 
is it hostUity to republican institutions, to oonden^ such acts as these." 
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to be loyal to the South, banished or imprisoned, so as to pre- 
vent the meeting of that representative oody.* 

Thus was every vestige of liberty and security to the citizen 
overthroT^n — thus were municipal rights eanoelled * and de- 
stroyed — and thus was state sovereignty obliterated by Abra- 
ham Lincoln — a man whose sworn obligations were, to protect* 
itnd preserve each and all — a man who, were it not beneath the 
dignity of. history, one might, in the language of Curran, bratid 
as " the perjurer of an hundred oaths," who blasts the memory 
of the dead, blights the hopes of the living, and measui*es his 
greatness upon the ruin of his country and the graves of his 
victims. ' 

But the melancholy feature of this picture is in the sin^lar 
attitude assumed by the people of the North. It has been 
severely said of the Scotch^ that they sold their king and coun- 
try for a pittance, which amounted but to four pence a head, for 
each of their population. If this were truth, and not fiction, 
surely the conduct of our preaent adversaries would put the 
disgraceful transaction in the shade; for, in forfeiting their 
liberties, the^ have gained nothing and lost everything. Ac- 
customed to decry and defame all other governments but their 
own — accustomed to weep over the fate of Greece, Poland and 
Hungary — accustomed to espouse the cause of Lombardy and 
Yenetia against Austria, the cause of the Papal states against 
the Pope — they have voted thousands, reckoned by hundreds, of 
men, and millions of money, to support a despotism, compared 
with which those of King Bomba and Francis Joseph were 
balm, in-order to crush out a people who keep the vestal flame 
alive, kindled by Washinglon and Jefferson ! 

** There is tbe moral of aU humati tales ; 
'Tis but the same rehearsal of. the past, 
First freedon^ and then glorj — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption — barbarism at last. 
Ajid history, with all her tohimes rtuai, ^ 

Hith but one page." 

Justice may be compatible with monarchy, but never with 
tyranny. The tyrant feels that Justice can always be disputed 
by force, and he relies upon the power of the latter to wrings 
submission from weakness. The Northern government felt 
that justice and right were on the side of the South, but, in the 
consciousness of possessing numbers, brute ffrce, an organized 
army and navy, bullion, and established authority, it eschewed 
these facts. Secession, indeed, was^ revolution; but it was un- 
like any other revolution of history; it was a revolution of 

^ Ko wonder, then, that Lord* Lyons, H. B. Majesty's minister at Washington, in 
a dispatflb to William H. Seward, should hare characterized the Lincoln govern- 
ment as a '' despotic and arbitrary power," which " refused to pay obedience to the 
writ of hahea$ rorput" and the " irregular proceedings" of which are "contrary to 
the maxims of the United States." Indeed, the .only wonder is, that that wretched 
goTenment has not earned for itself the contempt of all ciyilised mankind. 
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opiDion; not the work of nm. iBdividaal or of a political partyi 
bat the natural result and Bpontaneotis desire of a zaagnanimoua 
people; it was a revolution without a loader, yet a revolution in 
which all men were leaders — ^rendering it impossible Jx^sacrifiee 
any one man fbr an assumed political crime, where all men 
' were alike criminal ; it was bom of homogeneous sentiments, and 
designed as a resisting hiarrier of ancient rights Vtnd habits 
against tiM contagious encroachments and aggression of new 
modes of thought in heterogeneous forces; and the height of its 
Christian ambition was to be bloodless. The South supplicated 
the North for peaee — to borrow the language of Ai:^osto — in 
words "which might for pity stop the passing sun/' Past 
memories wete invoked by the former; she appealed to reason; 
she argued that a Union not founded upon principles of mutual 
rectitude and benevolence, and not cemented by bonds of love, 
was unworthy of the name and oould not stand ; yet, upon the 
ruins of the structure, men ofu common Uneage, a common 
tongue, and a common heritage of historic patriotism, might 
still meet upon teirms of kindliness and amity, and pursue, albeit 
by two different paths, a oomraott career toward a destiny of 
greatness and splendor. But all this moderation and good faith 
wore answered by threats and execrations : the Korth resolved 
upon a policy of blood and camage^-a policy beneath the social 
economy of animal instinct, and, therefore, unwort)iy of being' 
termed brutal. For he who will enter some fine zoological gar- 
djBn — who w^ll mark the conduct and intercourse of the varied 
creatures congregated there together — study their ieagues of 
tender and generous friendships^— see how they accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances ortlieir new condition — and 
then compare their virtuous alliance with f\ie barbarous war- 
fury of the North, will hesitate to rank the human with the 
brutal government. We have seen children at a jnenagerie 
cultivate with crackers andi sweetmeats the friendship of gnzzly 
bears; but the generous leniency of the South served only to 
lash the North, into savage blood-thirstiness. And, surely, the 
Bociological machineiy whereby nature regulates the harmony 
of Barnum's " happy family," is higher in the scale of moral 
self-^overnmeiit than that by which the people of the latter 
section seek to force the former into submis£tion — the boom of 
the cannon, the cUck of the rifle, and the point of the bayonet. 
But the contrast does not cease here. The lordly lion will roar 
when in quest of prey; the rattlesnake will warn its victim 
before it poisons; man alone assassinates; and the North en- 
deavored to lull the South into a slumber of confidence, with 
the intention of then strangling her. . 
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j|hRT. XIY.—THE PIKE TBEE8 OF LOWSB KOETH CAlOLiNA AHB YIBGnnA. 

Pines mado a large proportioit of the trees of the primitive forests of the 
eastern and lower lands of Nortii Carolina and Virginia. And ^irhen anv of 
these lands had been cleared and cultivated, exhausted and abandoned, then 
a new growth of pines formed the universal unmixed cover. As nearly all 
the lands of lower Virginia had been thus treated, and in succession had 
reached this second growth, which thus covered all the t^n poorest and 
most worthless lands, a general cover of pi«es, and tbe term *^ pine old- 
£elds," camfi to be generally understood as indicative of the poorest and 
meanest of land^. For this reason, and also because of the growth of pines ' 
bern^ so conmion and Dervading, these trees w^e not only undervalued, but 
despised. If a natairai fcarest <n various trees was thinned out to make an 
ornamental fl;rove near a mansion, every noble pine would be certainly cut 
out, as if a aeformity and a worthless cumberer of Ij^e groi^nd. In planting 
trees for the embellishment of homesteads, if any proprietor had selected 
in part any of our native pinetf for thaJb purpose, his taste would 'have been 
deemed as ridiculous sa it was novel and strange. For the meet magnificent 
pines, or the unmixed evei^eep of a pine forest in winter, \/^ be ailmired, 
it was requisite that the observer should be a stranger, £rom some distant 
riegton, in which pine tr^es aad pine forests were not known. Then, indeed, 
imd in all such cases, Ujieir remarkable b^uty and grandeur would be fuUy 
acknowledged and felt 

All {£ the many species of pines have the properties of being resinoi^i, 
bearing their 8ee<k in cones; which, however varying in axe and formi, have 
a close general resemblance, and there i^ a like general similarity of sbi^, 
differing from .all other trees, of their peculiar evergreen leaves. These 
^)ring irom sheaths, or are held in clusters of two, tm*ee or nK)re leaves to 
each sheath, according to the species of the tree. The leaves, differing from 
all others, except of £e kindred family of the larch, are long and slender, 
almost as thick as their width, and of equal diameter throughout their 
length, except immediately at the extrenuty, which is a sharp point. The 
new leaves, as on other trees, grow only on the new twigs (or " water- 
sprouts"") which shoot out inHhe spring from the last year's buds. But the 
leaves or the pleceding year's growth remain attached to the older branches 
through a second summer, if not the autumn also. In some species, the 
leaves sometimes in part remain into the third year before dropping off 
entirely. * 

Some of our species of pines are of such distinct and marked appearance 
that the most careless observer would not flul to distinguish them. Such are 
the Southern long-leaf pine (finw australi8\ the .Jersey pine (fi. tnop^), 
and the white pine (p. strobw). But noany farmers who have long lived on 
cultivated lands, among pines, have not learned always to distinguish other 
still more conunon species. And even when this knowledge Is not wanting, 
still there is such confusion and misapplication of the vulgar names of m 
the kinds, that it is difficult for any one to speak of or to inquire concern- 
ing any one pine, by die vulgar name of Kis own neighborhood, without the 
naipe being misapplied by an auditor from another locality. Thus, the 
name "yel^w pine,'* in different places is used for three different species, of 
all of which the heart-wood is more or less yellowish, l^he name " spruce 
pine" is used in Virginia for one species of pine, and farther south for 
another. And the several designations of "long-leaf pine," "short-leaf," 
"oW-field pine," etc., are merely terms relative, or used in* contrast with 
other different growths, and are each applied to different kinds in different 
places. Even the botanical names, though serving generally fcr 'exact de^ 
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ignation^ in most cases hare either n« special aipplication, 6r are entirelj 
erroneous as to their meanings. Such are the designations '^ mitis" ** inopSj** 
and especially *^ palnsfrU,** as descriptive terms of species. Further, the 
qualities and value for timber, and even 'appearance of pines of the same 
species, are so much varied by different conditions of situation and grow^, 
tnat som^ of the most experienced and intelligent " timber-getters" (or 
♦♦ lumberers") consider as two distinct species, trees which belong to the 
stole. I have, myself, until recently, been mnder some of these mistakes as 
to the species with which I had longest been familiar. Under such circum- 
stances I cannot even now be confident of avoiding errors. But even my* 
mistakes (if corrected by others better informed), as well at my correct 
descriptions, and designations, may ^rve to clear away much of the obscu- 
rity and error in which this-subject has been involved. 

One of the most remarkable ^nd valuable qualities of some of the pines 
is, thkt their tiringed seeds are distributed bv winds to great distances, and 
in: great numbers, so that every abandoned field Is speedily and thickly 
seeded, ajid the kind of pine which is most favored by the soil and situa- 
tion in a few years covers the ground with its young plants. The growth, 
especially of tbe most common second-growth pine (p. tcedajy is astonish- 
ingly rapid, and even on the poorest land* And while other land might 
still be bare of trees, that which favors this gibwth would be <!^ain under a 
new and herfVy, thoughr youn*, growth of pines. This offers (especially in 
connection with the use of calcareous manures) the. most cheap, rapid and 
efifectual means for great improvement of poor soils. And besid«B this 
greatest end, the cover of the more mature wood, if marketable for fuel, 
will (^er the quickest and greatest return of crop that could have been 
obtained from such poor and exhausted land. 

I will now proceed to remark on each dt the several species of pfntt 
found anywhere in the redon in view, and will commence with suck •• 
are most easily and certainly to be distinguished, before treating those liM 
distinguishable, or in regard to which 4here may. yet remain any doubt or 
uncertainty. 

The Long-Leaf or Southern Pme. Pinu$ Australis ofMichaux^ Paluittris 
of Linnceus, — The name pcUustris^ notwithstanding its Mgh authority, is 
altogether inappropriate, as this pine prefers dry soil, and is rarely seen, 
ai)d never in perfection, on wet oi* even slightly moist ground. AustrcUis 
IB peculiarly appropriate, as this tree is Iimite4 to a southern climate. 

This 8f)ecies barely extends a few miles north of the southern boundary 
of Virginia, in the southeastern counties of Southampton and Nansemond. 
Few, u any, stand in the lower and wetter lands of the more eastern coun- 
ties in the same southern range. The long-leaf pine prefers dry and sandy 
•oils, and is found, almost without interruption, says Michaux, ** in the lower 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, over a tract of more than six hundred 
miles, from northeast to southwest, and i^ore than one hundred miles 
broad ;" but not (as that author also says) from the sea to the mountains, 
or near to either, in North Carolina. In that state it extends westward not 
much higher than the falls of tha rivers, and toward jhe sea no farther than 
the edge of the broad border of low, flat and moist ground. Its general 
and best growth also equally Indicates a sterile soil. THe mean size, sixty 
to seventy feet high, with a nearly uniform diameter of fifteen to eighteen 
inehes for two-thirds of the height Some trees are much larger and taller. 
Leaves ten to twelve iiv;hes long (fourteen and more on some young trees),* 

—. : ; ^ 

* I hay« sinoe fouad and mtasorad l«Aves nineteen aa^ a half inches long, ia 
Barnwell, Sooth Carolina. 
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gfDwing in ^recs (to each sheath), and al^put one-sixteenth to one thir- 
teenth of an 'inch in breadth. The cones from sevea to eight inches long, 
and two to two and a half broad before opening of the scales or seed- 
covers, or four inches when spiread open.* 



^ ABT. XV.— WHAT WE ABE OAINIKO BT THE WAE. 
VJRGINIA. 

Ltnphburg. — The following branches of business have been commenood 
since the commencement of the existing war : - 

One envelop fectorj' has been established — one for the manufacture of 
blacking, and one for making lucifer niatches. The manufacture of caps 
and hats is also being carrit^ bn quite extensively. Other factories will 
be established in a few dajs. In the nei^hborbood several tanneries havd 
been established, and the tanning of leather is being carried on quite ex- 
tansively. 

Abingdon. — Sixteen mies from this place the saltworks are located, 
where they are manufaoturing about two thousand bushels salt per daj 
(twenty-four hours), and are putting up furnaces to increase the amount 

Across the Tennessee liue, and about fifteeq miles south of us, they have 
several iron forces, with the greatest abundance of the best ore, and one 
furnace, where tliey make a lai^ amount of castings and pig iron. 

Madison. — The only branch pf manufacture which has sprung up in 
this county during the existing war, and which X}id not previously exist, is a 
boot and shoe factory, recently started by John Leech & Co. They hayEf 
I understand, & government cou tract for shoes, and I notice that they have 
advertised for fitly shoo makers. 

LouiBA C. HL — ^There are eight yards in the county, where hides are 
tanned into leather — the largest employs five hands. Will put in taa for ' 
the next season fifteen hundred hidos; heretofore, tanned about one thou- 
sand hides. The owners of the other yards will, no doubt, increase their 
operations in about the same proportion. There are fifteen shopa where 
sooes are made. Shoe making in tnis county, heretofore, has been to supply 
the neighborhood demand, mainly. It will be stimulated by the high prices 
now obtained. 

There' are three shops at which saddles and harness are made. This 
branch of industry has decreased, owing, I suppose, to the large number of 
our men being alraent in the army, and the dilficulty of getting, as well as 
the high price of materials. 

FiNCASTLB. — No additional manufactures have sprung up in our midst 
since the commencement of the war, with the exception of a iiimace for the 
manuiacture of iron, whieh bad ceased before the war but has since been 
revived. 

Chablottesyille. — Charlottesville Factory Company, John A. Mar^ 
chant, manager, established in the year 1840. Sus|X3nded ftom 1652 to 
April, 1855, by breaking of the dam. *Now spins cotton and wod, and 
manufactures them into cloth suitable for soldiers' and laborers' wear. Has 
fifteen hands employed; could be increased so as to employ fifty hands; 
prevented by the* want of cotton and wool and the article card clocking. 

* Ab soon as spaos admits we thai! publish the remainder of thid deBoription of 
the Long Leaf Pine, and of all the other varieties existiu^ at the South. — Md, 
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The difficulty in procaring wool and cotton is in the transportation from 
Texas and the oouth, where tK>th articles are believed to b^ abundant. 
The article of card clothing is believed not to be manufactured in the Con- 
federate States. 

Buckeye Land Factory, ten miles from this place. Manufactures cotton 
and woolen goods. B. G. Flannagan & Oo. Employs forty hands. No in- 
crease within the last year ; rather a decrease for the want of card clothing • 
andviravellers in spinning cotton. No complaint for the want of wool and 
cotton. 

Scottsville M ann/qotnring ,Company, twenty miles from this place. Estab- 
lished in the last eight or nine months. Employs twenty-five handis. 
Manufactures woolen foods. ^ 

McKennie & tk).— ^ianufactores Swofcls. Established last July .within 
one mile of this place. Has- four hands employed. Manufacture six swords 
a wedc ; intends to increase. 

T. D. Driscol — Manufactures Sw6rds. Established ifithin the last fow 
months at Uowairdsville, twenty-five miles ftom this place. Makes twenty- 
eight a week. 

William Jefferies — Saddle and Harness maker. Established here in 1827. 
Employs five hands; business diminished; three hands in the army. Can 
f%t an abmid|tnce of leiither tanned in' this ooudty. Has manu£u^red and 
IS new manufacturing cartridge-boxes, beks, cap-boxes and harness for tha 
Conlederato army. 

A. J. Uudsoii>-^6addle aod Harness maker. BsfeaUished several years 
ago. Employs three hands. Has manufactured ^artridgeHbokes, belts, cap- 
^xes and harness for the Confederate am^y. ' 

F. A. & T. Hoppe — Shoe and Boot makers. Establidied one year aga 
Employs eighteen bands ; nmnber of hands diminished by five in me army* 
Make more shoes and boots thim formerly, because work more and do not 
make as much fine work. Leather obtained from this and the adjoining 
counties. Shoe-thread made in this county. 

•Tbos. R. Bailey & Son — Shoe and Boot makers. Established several 
lyeasft ago. Employ fifteen hands. Do more coarse work than formerly. 
— — ZimiBerniatt^--Sluie and Boot maker. Employs fonr hancis. 
D. E. Eger — Shoe and Boot maker. Employs two bands. 
Orange O. Peterson*~Skoe and Boot maaer. Employs two hands. 

G. E. Saltctfiver — Bat maker; Established severtd years ago. Has dis> 
oootiuued the hat makias; bosiness, because he wants materials that are not 
manufactured in North America. Has chaaged his business wiUiin the last 
fow months into making caps of all kinds for men and boys. MaterkUs 
made in the Confederate States. Has seven hands employed. 

John Bobinson — ^ManufiMstures Caps for men, and boys. Commenced in 
June last Employs six hands. 

R. F. Harris*— Agricultural Machinist Established January 1st, 18^1. 
Employs twelve hands. Has a foundi^ for iron castings, machiBe shop ami. 
blacksmith shop ; makes gun-carriages and caissons, horse-shoes and stoves, 
ploughs and plough castings. 

S. R. Sullivan — Cacriage and Harness maker. John he Tellier-^Car- 
riage and Harness maker. J. A Via — Carriage and Harness mak«n 
Bimness of each considerably diminished. 

B. C. Flannagan & — Cleveland, witUn tiie last few months, have a con* 
siderable numb^ of bags made by the women of this plaq^ out of ootteo 
osaaborgs. 

Spotswood Keller will commence in a few days manufiicluring oilcloth. 
There is one tan-yard in this place ; many others in the county. The 
t^loriag business has increased in this place. 
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PosTSMOUTH.-^llie present war has, koweTer, calkd out the invosttve 
Bkill of our people to Bome extent, and I shall eiidaavor ^try briefly to gifva 
you a statement in relation to the same. 

1, Mr. Thomas W. Gofer, of this citv, has, mooe the eoMmenoement of 
the war, invented and patented a reirolying yistd, proncraDced by judges 
to be superior to the. celebrated Colt pistoL He is enj^aj^ «t pretest is 
manufacturing them on a small scale, as Us means are imuted. 

8. I would also notice the invention of Mr. Thomas ^rr, a citizen of this 
otty, for rifling cannon, which has been successfully a^^ed in the nary- 
yard at this place, and no doobt, in the present onaia •f «nt affaiiV) has 
been an invaluable inveBtion to the government. 

fi. There is also hi this city an* extensive foundry, oriffinally designed fbr 
t^ building of steam maritie, or other engines, upon a £u<gd seale. It waa 
the property of A. Mehaffy & Ca, of the State of Pennsylvania, and aft 
nfesent is not in operation. The establishment is an extensive one, and aa 
for proof of this I would statie that the machinery of the U. S. st^uner 
Fowaatan, one of the best vessels in the Federal service, was built there. 

4. There is also aa extensive sash, d^or and blind fikctory here^ belonging 
to Capt. John B. Deraia, who is at this time in the army. There are also 
several establishments c^ a similar kind on a smaller aoale. 

6. I would also notice the ^nion. Car Works, of which Qapi. Creorge W. 
Once is the agent. Their regular business having been, to a great extenti 
suspended on account of the war, they have been engaged Isinca the com- 
mencement of our present difficulties in building gun-carriages, wagona, 
wheelbarrows, can^^^tools, tekt^poles' and pins, and other impleaiienfts of 
waer. They have also manufactured aabre-oayoneto and bowie-knives £or 
two of the companies from the city, which, considering the limited j^cUUies 
of the establishment, refieet great credit upon all concerned, proving ooBr 
oliiaively that we have mechanics in our midst who ate equal to any in 
mechanical dtiU, and only wait for an emergency like the [absent to pot 
their knowledge afeid ingenuity into practieal operation. 

6. There are also a number of persons in this city and vicinity engaged 
in the manufacture of bricks and fine ; very little doinj^, however, in mm* 
ness of that kind, as nearly all building has stopped smce the conunenoa* 
memt of the war. 

7.' There is also connected with the Seaboard and Baanoke railroad a 
nomber of shops, sufficient to do all the work necessary Xo oarry on the 
road. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wlmjnoton. — Alcohol is manufactured to a limited extent — former sup- 
plies received from the North — present pnoduce results from the war. 

Ashgs, — The mantifocture of potash m connection with 8alt4x>iling is in- 
creasing — none ever made here before the war. .' 

Candles. — Tallow candles are manufactured to a limited extent only — 
present produce results from the war — former supplies received from the 
Northb 

^Hay, — The production of this article has increased to a considerable 
extent since the commencement of the existing war — ^former supplies were 
received fn>m the North. 

OiU, — Pea-nut oil is now supplied bv mills established since the com- 
mencement of the war. Rosin oil is also manufactured to a considerable 
extent — both pjroductions the results of the war. 

Salt. — The manufacture of this article by eviq>oration or boUing is^ largely 
on the increase— former supplies were received from the. West indies and 
England. This bsaach of mawifactnre cannot, however, be considered 
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permanent, as the iknported article will alwajy take the place of that manu- 
motored on oar coast by the above process. 

Shoes are manufactured to a limited extent onljr. The di^>08ition to 
extend this branch of 'manufactare is, however, apparent 

Cutlery. — Sabres, sabre-bayonets and other implements of war, are now 
being manufactured here for the Confederate government, and the manu* 
facture of various kinds of edge tools, in connection with the above, will be 
carried on largely as soon as works, now in process of erection, are com- 
pleted. Other establishments fknf the manufacture of various kinds of mi^ 
okinery are growing towards completion^ and all the 'results of the war. 

Charlotte. — One establishment for the manufacture of linseed or flax- 
seed oil, with a capacity to turn out five hundred gallons per day, will go 
into operation by the first of January next. One for the maauf^ture of 
cotton seed oil, on a small scale ; will turn out about fifly ^llons per day ;r 
will commence manufacturing in a coi^^ of weeks. One hat manufactory 
for making sofl hats ; machinery neariy all ready ; vill commenee in about 
thirty days ; with capaoiiy to make one hundred and fifty hats per day — 
run by steam. One powder mill, " The North Carolina Fowder Manufiws 
turing Company;*' wdl manufacture one thousand povnds per day, with ca- 
pacity to double the quantity^ The state has loaned this company $10,000. 
Bit they are not bound to supply her with> powder. Will cmmnence oper- 
ating by the 16th of January next These, I believe, comprise all the new 
branches of manufacture about going into operation in Jthis place and vicin- 
ity. In addition, we have in operation two tanneries — one running by 
steam. One manufactory of woolen 'goods, averaffing five hundi*ed yards 
per day. One manufactory of cotton yams, putting qp fifty bunches per 
day. And one cotton and woolen manufactory, situated in the adjoinmg 
county, Gkiston, twelve nxiles from here. But the entire ammmt manufiic- 
tured there is sold here, and shipped from this point They average twelve 
hundred yards of cotton and four hundred of woolen goods per day. Both 
of these (woolen mills) are engaged by the state in* supply ui^ our soldiers 
with clothing. There are also two leather manufacturing establishments 
here, that are for working up leather, one of which works ^tty hands per 
day. ' 

Greensboro*. — Messrs. Mendenhall, Jones & Gardner, of this place, are 
now engaged in the manufkcturing of guns for the State of North Carolina. 
This establishment is jiuit getting under way, and it is the intention of the 
proprietors to manufacture largely so soon as thev can get their machineiy 
m operation. In addition to this establishment, tlie Messrs. Garretts have 
commenced the manufacture of sewing-machines, pistols, guns, etc. We * 
have also a hat establishment, lately gone into operation, working several 
hands, with a good prospect for patronage. Besides these, other smaller 
establishments have sprung up in various parts of the county, for Making 
guns, saddles, shoes, barrels, drums, sashes, etc., all of which promise to be 
remunerative to those engaged inthe enterprise, and to render us independ- 
ent of the North. . • 

Beaufort. — Tlie manufacture of salt has been much talked of— indeed, 
has been begun, though on a very small scale. The impression is, that it 
can be made a profitable business at one dollar per bushel; could we believe 
that the war would continue for a term of years, for much less. The manu- 
facture of salt would be no experiment, as it was made h6re in 1812, and 
for a short time after. ^ 

Monroe. — Domestic Jeand and Linsey cloth has increased in quantity 
over one hundred per cen^ fVom about two thousand five hundred yards to 
about six thohsand yards. Some contracts for bayonet-scabbards and straps 
fi>r knapsacks, etc., and also for cartridge-bdxes — ^firom fifteen to twenty-five 
thottond — have been taken and nearly completed. 
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Shoe makii^ hat also been increased to supply the xrmy deinand about 
twenty-five per cent. Tanneries have increased the quantity of leather 
about the same, and one steam tannery is in the course of construction, 
which will increase and extend its former business. 

Much bf the clothing made from jeans, linsey and other domestic fabric8| 
have been furnished our soldiers fh)m this section. 

One steam saw-mill has been erected last tnmmenand fall. Many pairs 
^of socks have been knit. 

People have raised more pork than ordinary, and the grain crops are 
unusually fine. 

Some pistols have been manufactured from rifle barrels ; several hundred 
bowie-knives have been manufactured — two hundred or more. Many guns 
have been repaired, and one centrifugal (model) gun, proposing to snoot 
two thousand Dalls per minute, constructed of wood. 

Much grain is raistd and sold from this county. 

Wool ^wiuff would be quite abundant and its manufacture much in- 
creased, if the doss did not kill up the sheep. 

Pine lumber and shingles are made in considerable quantities, and several 
ffold mines are in operation in the county, but suflfer now from the confisca- 
tion act, being mainly owned in whole or in part by' Northern men. 

Carthage. — It affords me munh pleasure to lie able to assure you that, 
since the declaration bf our independence of the old United States govern- 
ment, and pending the war, our entire people, with unexampled energy, 
have recurred to the primeval principles and customs of industry, economy, 
and frugality, which characterized our ancestors for many years subsequent 
to the wars of *7$ and '1%. Oqr men have embarked industriously in mak- 
ing plows, wagons, shoes, tools, and utensils of wood and iron of every 
description, for domestic purposes ; every farmer is putting down his trough 
or vat for tanning leather. The gun and rifle maccrs have resumed their 
wonted art, gone into their shops, forging out barrels and fixing them up, in 
readiness for service. In an adjacent neighborhood, shoe-pegs are being 
made, by machinery, in quantities sufficient to meet the demahds of the 
South. In fine, o\ir people are determined scrupulously to live independent 
of the North, as they are evidencing by their handy inventions. Our 
women, tdo, animated with becoming zeal and resolution, to sustain our 
glorious cause, have put^ aside their silks, their calicoes, their head-dresses, 
and covered up their pianos, and have substituted the wheel, the cards, the 
loom, and are fostering a commendable spirits of emulation in making the 
largest number of yaros, and the neatest patterns of checks and stripes for 
themselves and their little ones, and the substantial jeans to clothe their 
husbands, their sons and their brothers in the army, and then for gratuitous 
distribution to any needy soldiers. They are, without distinction of circle 
or property, all united in constant and useful engagements in getting up 
flsmestics of every kind to add to their comforts at home and supply our 
army with blankets, clothing, and neat caps, hHndreds of which our handy 
women are making in our town and vicinity. Defend us with your bayonets 
and we will sustain you with our needles, is the watchword with them. 

Rockingham* — The Richmond Manufacturing Company existed here 
before the war, but has been enlarged by adding a woolen factoi^ to it. 
They are now making cotton yam, cotton cloth of various kinds, and 
woolen goods suited to the necessities of the army. 

'In this county, Richmond, Mr. Murdoch Morrison is engaged in makinff 
bowie-knives, aaid has made a few pistols, but his operations are on a smau 
scale. 

CharloTtb — ^We have four sets of machinery at the Rockland woolen 
mills in active operation, and, since Aprfl last, have been escliunvely en- 
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gaged in • pi^od«fcing. goods fi>r our troops at tbe rate of about four thousand 
yards per week. Xast year we erected an additional building, and pro- 
cured irom the Northern machine manufacturers all the heavy and expen- 
sive machinery necessary to start two sets more, besides a considerable 
amount of cotton machinery* • 

SOUT^ CAROLINA. 

Spartakburo. — The firm of John Bomar & Co., now own what was 
formerly called the Bivingsville Cotton Manufacturing Establishment, of 
about one thousand five hundred spindles, twenty-six looms, wool-carding 
machine, with all the necessary preparations ; besides, a good machine shop, 
well fitted up with turning latnes (five in number), cog cutter, plainer, 
upright drill, etc. ; also, grist and flouring mills, blacksmith shops, saw-mill, 
cupalo furnace, cotton gin, wheat thresher, a good grain farm, on about one 
thoutond four hundred acres of land, well imiproved in good buildings and 
operators' houses — all forming a very pretty little village of about one hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants. This location is on Lawson s Fork creek, a bold 
streari! of the Packol^t fiver one and a half miles from the Spartanburg and 
Union railroad, and six miles east of Spartanburg village. The water privi- 
lege is hardly equalled in the state, having two ver}* superior water-falls, in 
either of which the water, by a short canal, will rise to an . elevation of 
thirty to forty feet — all the buildings can be placed beyond Hhe reach of 
high-water mark (entirely safe). The upper water-fall is so formed hj 
nature as to need no dam, and the water cannot by any improvement on li 
be retarded from flowing down the stream in ten or twenty minutes at a 
time ; the same iliay be said of the lower shoal, they are about five or six 
hundred yards apart — water entirely suflScient to operate extensive mt^ 
chiner}', both in cotton and wool, each bein^ at a separate place, very con- 
venient to each o^er. These privileges, if improved to their capability, 
are sufficient to turn ofi* from one hundred and fifty to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of goodsper annum, and sustain a population of ^yq to 
six hundred inhabitants. Tne sufficiency of these would tell well for the 
people of the Southern Confederacy, but as it nov stands the improvements 
are very limited, and the operation equally so, owing, in part, to the great 
difficulty of getting oil mitable (fine oils) ; also, csurd clothing and other 
incidentals which are not made South, and we fear will, eventually, check 
our operations down to a low figure. Winter strained sperm, parafine and 
kerosene oils, are all that is about suitable-^— any oils that are fine and 
clear of gum, 

Laurens. — All the old jnanufactnres which may be gathered firom th6 
last census have recurred, and have been infused with additional life, and 
are now working to the extent of their means, more particularly the mani>> 
fiu^ture of shoe-leather ; and the ladies of the country, generally, are making 
a great quantity of most e»;ellent cloth, of various descriptions^ for men's 
wear, children, negroes, and even for their own wear,>whicn are now taking 
the place of fine delaines and silks. We have some fine»shoals in Laurens 
district, and it is hoped that capital will be employed in using such places 
fyar the benefit of our Confederacy, and that this war. will arouse every man 
in it in the development of all our resources, which may tend to make us 
independent of the word, and especially of the Yankees.^ 

The ladies in one battalion in our district, recently furnished for the uni* 
forms of one company of volunteers three hundred and filly yards of very 
nice jeans, five hundrod yards of flannel, and three hundred and &hy pairs 
of socks, in a very short time, made upon the old-faihioned hand-looms, 
which are numerous in this country, one in almost every lamily ; and some 
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of the cloth for service is eaual, if not saperior, to the best broad cloth, 
which only costs from one dollar to one dollar and fifty <;ents per yard. 

Chester C. H. — Every household has become a manufacturing estab- 
lishment ; the hum of the spinninff-wheel may be heard in every hamlet, 
and the rattle of the loom sings the song of better times to our glorious 
South. Old and youns, rich and poor, of our females, are daily discarding 
Uie baser fabrics of xankeedom, and are bending their whole energies to 
keep us supplied with warm clothing, raised and made by their own indus- 
try. In our community, we are abundantly supplied with all the necessary 
faorics for our men in the field, and our uunilies at home. Arrangements 
are bow making for extensive operations in the spring and summer. By 
the indomitable energies of our noble and patriotic women, we will be ena- 
bled to steer clear of Yankee nostrums for the future^ aad learn to depend 
upoi) our own industry for a subsistence. 



• 
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, The Crisis — The People'^p 
Duty. — An address has been sent 
forth to the people of Georgia, over 
ike signatures of Howell Oobb, Rob- 
ert Toombs, and others, which should 
be adopted as the war cry for the 
people of the whole Confederacy. * 

The enemy must be met, and that 
ouickly, and upon a hundred fields. 
His vandal horaes must be repulsed — 
kis infamous desimis upon us must be 
frustrated. The uberties bequei^thed 
to us by a glorious ancestry must be 
preserved. Failing in these, death 
and desolation should be joyously 
courted as blessed boons in exchange 
for dishonor and subjugation ! 

Who will falter in this the hour of 
his country's direst need ? 

In regard to the policy of the torch, 
we have this to say : Let it be used in 
every instance where protection and 
supplies can be cut off from the ene- 
my, and his power of evil can be re- 
stricted. As to our glorious old cities, 
the growth of generations of time, 
let us save them by the valor of pur 
men ; and, if lost, redeem them by the 
blows we shall strike from interior 
fastnesses, as did our forefathers in 
1776. The torch loiU be useless here. 
We extract : 

" The foot of the oppreMor is on the 
•oil of GeorgiA. He comes with last in 
his eye, poverty in his purse and hell in 
his heart. He comes a robber and a mur- 
derer. How shall you meet him ? With 
the sword at the threshold — with death 
for him or for yourself. But more than 
this — let every woman have a torch, every 
child a fire-brand. Let the loved homes 
of our youth be made ashes, and the 
fields of our heritage be made desolate. 
Let blackness and ruin mark your de- 
parting steps, if depart you must, and 
let a desert, more terrible than Sahara, 
weleome the vandals. Let every city be 
levelled by'the flame, and every village 
be lost in ashes. Let your faithful slaves 



share your fortunes and your truat. Trust 
wife and ohildren to the sure refuge and 
protection of God — prefenins even for 
these loved ones the chamel house as a 
home, th&n loathsome vassalage to a na- 
tion already sunk below the contempt of 
the civilized world. This may be your 
terrible choice, and determine at once, 
and without dissent, as honor and patri- 
otism and duty to Qod require. 

Fellow-citizens: Lull not yourselves 
into a fatal security. Be prepared for 
every contingency. This- is our only hope 
for a sure and honorable peace. If our 
enemy was to-day convinced that the 
feast herein indicated would welcome him 
in every quarter of the Confederacy, we 
know his base character well enough to 
feel assured he would never come. Let, 
then, the smoke of your hometf, fired by 
women's hands, tell the approaching foe, 
that over sword and bayonet they will 
rush only to fire and ruin. 

We have faith in God .and faith in yon. 
He is blind to every indication of Provi- 
dence, who has not seen an Almighty 
hand controlling the events of the past 
year. The wind — the wave — the cloud — 
the mist — the sunshine and the storm, 
have all ministered to our necessities, and 
frequently succored us in our distresses. 
We deem it unnecessary to recount the 
numerous instances which have called 
forth our gratitude. We would join you 
in thanksgiving and praise. * If God be 
for us, who can be against us ?' 

Nor would we condemn your confident 
look to our armies, when they can meet 
with a foe not too greatly their superior 
in numbers. The year past tells a story 
of heroism and success, of which our 
■ation will never be ashamed. Thftse 
considerations, however, should only 
stimulate us to greater dee^s and nobler 
efibrts. An occasional reverse we must 
expect — such as has depressed us within 
the last few days. This is only tempo- 
rary. 

We have no fears of the result — the 
final issue. Ton and we may have to 
sacrifice our lives and fortunes in the holy 
cause — but our honor will be saved un- 
tarnished, and our children's ohildren 
will rise up to call us ' blessed.' " 
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Speaking of tbe war finances of 
the Yankee government^ Mr. Stevens, 
ot Pennsylvania, said, the government 
had authorissei} aloan pf $25O,000,OOp, 
of which $1 50,000,0*00 were taken at 
from 4 to 7 J per cent and $50,000,000 
were use'd in* demand notes, payable 
in coin. Before the banks had paid 
the last of their loan of $50,000,000, 
they broke down under it and sus- 
pended specie payments. The re- 
maining $50,000,000 of the loan it 
hasjproved impossible to negotiate. 

Tnus have the Yankees exhausted 
themselves in the matter of loans. 
What is now their resort ? We shall 
follow Mr. Stevens, who sees no )re- 
lief to the government except by 
violating the constitution in making 
treasury notes a legal tender. He 
says: 

"The daily expenses of the govern- 
ment are now about 2,000,000. To tarry 
ns on till the next meeting of Congress, 
would take 600,000,000 more, making, 
before legislation could be had, about 
700.000,000 to be provided. 

The grand question is, how can this 
large amount be raised ? The Secretary 
of the Treasury has used his best efforts 
to negotiate a loan of about 50,000,000, 
and has failed. Several modes of relief 
have been suggested. The most obvious 
Is to borrow on government bonds bear- 
ing an interest of six per cent., which it 
is known can only be effected by putting 
the bonds into the market to the highest 
bidder. If but a small sum were wanted 
It might probably be had at a small dis- 
count, but if sufficient to meet our wants 
up to next December, 700,000,000, were 
forced into the market as it is wanted, I 
have no doubt they would sell as low as 
sixty per cent as in the last^ar. And 
even then it would be found impossible to 
find payment in coin. *A large part of it 
must be accepted in the depreciated notes 
of nonspecie-paying banks ; for I sap- 
pose no one expects the resumption of 
specie payment until the war shall be 
ended. But as this Congress must pro- 
vide for appropriations to the end of the 
fiscal jear 1863, seven months more must 
be added to these expenses. That would 
require 420,000,000, added to the 700,- 
000,000 before estimated, and the aggre- 
gate would be 1,100,000,000. The dis- 
count on that sum, at forty per cent, 
would be 440,000,000. At the minimum 
discount that any reasonable man could 
at, say twenty-flve per cent it would be 



I 275,000,000. It would, therefore, require 
at least bonds to the amount of 1,350,- 
000,000 to produce sufficient currency to 
make 1,100,00.0,000 and carry us to the 
%ml of the next fiscal year. 

This sum is too frightful to be toler- 
ated." 



Coins, Weights and Measurks 
IN THE Confederacy. — We are in- 
debted to the Richmond Examiner 
for the following, which form^ an in- 
teresting addendum to the paper pub- 
lished by us last fall, by a citizen of 
Virginia, upon the conunercial en- 
franchisement of the South : 
** Whose is thia Image and rapersorlptlon V* 

''The answer to this question settled 
the nationality of the place at which 
the interrogatory was put; the piece of 
money, the coin of the country, had upon 
it the image of Caesar; it was the cur- 
rent coin, the money of Syria, and it was 
the evidence of the gorernment to which 
they should pay tribute — a simpler elu- 
cidation could not have been found. It 
settled the question of their obedience, 
their subjugation, and of their duty to 
obey their sovereign's demand. This fact 
announces, in plain terms, that every 
nation should indicate its existence by its 
own coins. Have we any ? The Confed- 
erate States have no coins. There is no 
legal unit (for a dollar) of the Confeder- 
ate States. A five franc piece, by the Act 
of March 9th, 1861, is declared to be 
worth ninety-fire cents, and a Mexican 
and United States dollar to be worth one 
hundred and two cents. On the 9th of 
March, 1801, a law was passed requiring 
that suitable dies should be pt^pared for 
the coins of the Confederate States, but 
nothing has been, as yet, done upon the 
subject The relative value which gold 
and silver bear to each other, as well as 
what ought to bo their relations in our 
circulating medium, are to b^ declared. 
By the Act of 1837, the United States 
government made the value of gold to be 
sixteen to one; it had been fifteen to one 
by the Act of 1793. The alloy is inexact 
in the coins of Qreat Britain and the 
United States, and, indeed, of all nations 
except the French. The sovereigns of 
Great Britain are finer thaa the French 
Napoleons; the Mexican and United 
States silver dollars are finer than the 
French five ft-anc pieces. The object sf 
all alloy, that is, durttbllity as well as 
exactness, is scoured better by the policy 
of the French govetument, by making 
their ooins out of a mixture — one-teAlh 
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of wtiioh is of an inferior metal, copper, 
with their ^Id or silrer coins, and in the 
copper coins ninety-fiTo copper, four of 
tin, and one of sine. The real yalue ot 
a kilogramme of gold is thirty-one hun- 
dred francs ; in silver two hundred francs; 
in copper ten francs. A centime, in cop- 
per, weighs one gramme ; a franc, silver, 
five grammes; twenty centimes, silver, 
one gramme. The fVanc, their unit, may 
be very easily converted into a standard 
of either a weight or a measure, as it is 
23-1,000 of a metre across its face, and is 
just 1,200 parts of a kilogramme, the 
commercial unit of weight. The ques- 
tions which might arise with a nation 
respecting any change in their coins ought 
not to be considered with us, as we begin 
our existence, and ought to seek the true 
standard and adopt it. If we make sil- 
ver our unit in our coins, then we should 
find the simplest weight and make the 
coin to contain a decimal of the mixture, 
which itself should possess decimal pro- 
portions of alloy and pure silver. The 
same course should be pursued if we 
take gold. The names to be applied to 
these coins should be expressive of the 
nation. We have the words Confederate, 
state, county, which could be easily used 
without any violence to the customs of 
our people. The questions once settled 
as to the unit, the names are simple, 
and the decimal being the divisions, of 
course custom would soon regulate the 
4>alance. One thing is, however, certain, 
that nothing can reconcile the people to 
any other than a decimal system in their 
currency; and if any argument were 
needed in favor of a decimal system of 
weights and measures, this very fact that, 
after a trial of the principle in the cur- 
rency, the experience of the whole popu- 
lation approves of it entir^y, would an- 
swer every objection against the adoption 
of a decimal system in our weights and 
measures. 

Moses said, ' Do not any unjust thing 
in judgment, in rule, in weight, or in 
measure ; let the balance be just and the 
weights equal; the bushel just, and the 
sextai^ equal.' The impossibility of being 
exact in our weights and measures, with 
our present system, will be made appa- 
rent by the statement of a few facts : A 
grain of wheat taken from the [middle of 
the ear, well dried, is the standard which 
starts the pound troy, as follows c 24 
grains a pennyweight (an ol4 silver coin 
of Great Britain being of that weight), 
20 pennyweights an ounce, and 12 ounces 
a pound. In avoirdupois weight there is 
DO starting-pointt exoept that, by an Act 
of Parliament, 10 grains make one scru- 
j^ and 3 scruples a drachm, 16 drachms 



an ounce, and 16 ounces a pound, in the 
same natural objecL In apothecaries' 
weight we have a long string of names 
suitable for doctors and quacks to call 
over or write out for the apothecary, but 
t&ere is no meaniiig to any of these sev- 
eral words out of the pursuits to which 
they relate. A grocer i8,~by bis profes- 
sion, a stranger to the weights of the 
apothecary, and the silversmith would 
do a poor business if he adopted the 
weights of the grocer or the apothecary, 
as he must use troy weight or diamond 
weight; but yet we teach our children all 
of these tables, and they are all in use 
amongst our people without any advan- 
tage, but very great trouble, and not un- 
frequently with blund'ers and mistakes, 
and never with positive exactness. Sinoe 
twenty grains of one field and one rariety 
of wheat will weigh very differently from 
another twenty grains from another field, 
and as we are seeking exactness, and as 
the foundation of the whole system is 
variable, we should abandon the system 
as worthless and look for another. 

Our measures are equally as objection- 
able, as a few facts will demonstrate. We 
have, as the starting-point, or the unit, 
the inch, defined thus: three barley-corns 
make an inch, twelve inches a foot, three 
feet a yard, etc. In many portions of 
the Confederate States, barley is not 
known. It being one of the staple pro- 
ductions of England, however, she nyght 
apologize for making such an object the 
basis of her long measures, but for us it 
has no claims of this kind. In measur- 
ing grain, or to speak as the merchants 
now speak, by dry measure, we have a 
bushel in name, but the thing used is a 
half bushel, with but few exceptions. 
Ten pounds of distilled water is a gallon, 
and eighty pounds of distilled water is a 
bushel — this measure is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the wheat grain, and that 
being variable, the standard which we 
have derived and is in use must be detec- 
tive. Our liquid measures are divided 
and subdivided so. singularly as to^require 
familiarity, in absolute use, to make us 
reoollect them. Four gills a pint» two 
pints a quart, four quarts a gallon, etc. 
Cubic measure is a real difficulty ; let us 
sUte it: 1,720 inches a foot, 27 fe«t a 
yard, 12 cubic feet a ton of shipping, etc. 
Our square measures are, of course, bot- 
tomed upon the divisions of inehes, feet, 
yavds, etc. An acre is a quantity of land 
in which there are 4,840 yards square, or 
16Q square rods or perches, and which it 
takes a surveyor to ascertain with cer- 
tainty. So difficult and treacherous are 
all our weights and measures that, in al- 
most every, article of building, and for 
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erery piece of work done by house car- 
penters or railway builders, or land sold^ 
the sworn professional weigher, measurer 
or surveyor is essential before the simplest 
settlement can be made between neighbor 
and Eoiffhbor. We have in each state a 
page or two, and in some, doubtless, more, 
of laws upon the subject of weights and 
measures, all of which are bottomed 
upon a standard derived from the United 
States, and they obtained their standard 
from England, and she had hers from the 
sources already alluded to. 

Now, is there any' real, unchangeable, 
fixed and exact standard existing in na- 
ture capable of being used inst4:ad of those 
we now have? • If so, the simplest under- 
standing must determine in favor of its 
adoption. The fact that the earth has 
been already measured, and that its pro- 
portions are definitely ascertained and 
applied to weights, measures and coins, 
furnishing every required advantage, has 
been announced by the highest scientific 
authority in the world — the French Acad- 
emy of Science. A history of the facts 
connected with the affair is of the highest 
importance, and, with such materials as 
are at command, we may gather all of the 
imposing results of this. interesting appli- 
cation of science to the commerce of the 
world. In 17^0/ Talleyrand obtained 
from the Constituent Assembly, of which 
he was a member, an order that the Acad- 
emy of Sciences should found a metrical 
svstem based upon nature and suitable 
for acceptance by all nations. The acad- 
emy fixed the unit at the ten millionth 
part of the terrestrial meridian — a mea- 
surement having been made by Sacaille, 
in Peru ; but another line was measured, 
passing through France, extending from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona, and, afterward, 
northward through England and Scot- 
land — and from the Isle of Wight south- 
ward, through Spain, to the Island of 
Formentera. This giant achievement, 
during the throes of revolution, was par- 
ticipated in by other nations at the invi- 
tation of the provisional government. 
This commission was composed of the 
following persons : Berthola, Borda, Bris- 
801^ Laplace, Lefevre-Oineau, Legend re, 
Mecham, Monque, Prony and Vander- 
monde, members of the Institute of 
France; Aenss and Van Swirden, sent 
by the Republic of the Netherlands ; De. 
Balbo, by Sardinia ; Bugge, by Denmark ; 
• Ciscar and Pedrayes, by Spain ; Fabbroni, 
by Tuscany; Franchini, by the Roman 
republic ; Mascheroni, by the Gis-Alpine 
.republic; Mulledo, by the Laguyrian 
republic; Tralles, by the Swiss oonfed- 
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eration ; Vassalli, by Piedmont ; Lenoir,' 
a French artist, who executed the metro 
and apparatus relative to it; and FontiH, 
also a French artist, author of proto- 
gramme and its apparatus. Jillct Lavoi- 
sier and Gen. Meunier took an active, 
part for only a short period, unfortunate- 
ly. This committee, after suitable veri- 
fication, reported the metrical system of 
measures, and the weights were deduced 
from the metre with the new coins, con- 
stituting five units, as follows : 
A metro— 1-10,000,000 of the distance 

fVom the equator to the pole. 
An are— 100 square metres. 
A sterb — 1 cubic metre. 
A gramme — 1-100 of a metre of water, 

the unit of weight 
A litre — 1-10 of a meter square. 

These nanes are very simple, and are 
invariable, and one reveals the other. 
The coins are of different weights, and« 
measure certain proportions of a metre, 
as has been stated before. Now, the 
question arises, can we in the Confede- 
rate States adopt a metrical decimal sys- 
tem in lieu of the one which the Yankees 
use ? The great change wrought in our 
currency was Mr. Jefferson's work, by 
which a decimal currency was substi- 
tuted in the place of our confused pounds, 
shillings and pence. May we not, with 
perfect propriety, carry into our weights 
and measures the very same principle 
which we have so much reason to see is 
the simplest and the best in our currency. 
The names of the new weights and mea- 
sures, as well as our coins, may need 
some very immaterial changes, and the 
revolution in our whole social and com- 
mercial and literary existence becomes as 
great as that in our political relations has 
been. Why may not the congress, now 
in session, pass a resolution authorising 
the president to appoint a committee of 
one or two gentlemen, of known intelli- 
gence, from each state, to prepare a sys- 
tem, embracing the decimal metrical 
principles, and dissolviirg our language 
in commercial intercourse from the Yan- 
kee language, because it is a better one 
and a purer tongue. Let us of the Con- 
federate States adopt it, drawing from 
the earth on whieh we tread the system 
by which we will buy or sell, and teach- 
ing, in every business transaction, by the 
image and superscription on the coin we 
may use, that we are a race of men af- 
firming our nationality, and in our weights 
and measures declaring that wo obey the 
great Jewish Lawgiver — the balance be- 
ing just, the weights equal, the bushel 
just, and the sextary equaL 
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The Preparatioii of War XateriaL 
Columbia, February 15, 1862. 

To the Editor of the Charleaton Mercury : 
It is necessary that we should, as 
promptly as p>o6sible, develope all the 
resources within our reach, and rely, 
as far as practicable, on ourselves for 
our security and defence. Among 
the immediate and pressing wants 
which a people engaged in war con- 
stantly experience, is the rapid and 
abundant and unfailing supply of all 
the materials of war. Ail of these 
are within our reach and among 
ourselves, and with the application of 
a little energy ^and intelligence, can 
, readily be put at our command. I 
write this cooununication with the 
Tiew of exciting into fuU play the en- 
ergy and intelligence which abounds 
in the state. On the subject of nitre, 
I ask especially the aid of the pro- 
fessors oi the South Carolina College 
and that of the chemists of Charles- 
ton. If we can obtain an abundant 
supply from the cellars and sinks of 
the burnt district, our heavy loss will 
not leave us without some small com- 
pensation. The sulphur and the 
willow coal can be easily obtained, 
and if we can procure nitre, we will 
soon be independent of foreign or 
Confederate action for our supply of 
powder. 

A friend has, at my request, pre- 
paivd a short paper which sets forth 
sotte of the resources at our com- 
mand, and the easiest mode of devel- 
oping them. I request you to publish 
that paper, which I send you, m con- 
junction with this. As soon as the 
practicability of the scheme is de- 
monstrated, I will advertise for con- 
tracts to supply these materials. 
Most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Chesnut, Jr., 
Chief of Department of the Military. 

Sulphur, — This can be obtained from 
iron pyrites apd copper pyrites by roast- 
ing. 

E^ery hundred pounds of iro^ pyrites 
will yield, by the simplest process of 



roasfing, from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
sulphur (erudiB). 

Proceee. — Have a series of conical clay 
pipes capable of containing from fifty to 
•ne hundred pounds of broken ore each. 
Place them in an inclined position, hav- 
ing the smaller ends projecting into a 
trough ^ water, and apply fire beneath. 
The sulphur will pass over in vapor into 
the water, and then condense in the form 
of crude sulphur. The tubes could be 
arranged over a flue, like the fluo of a 
brick-kiln. You cannot by this process 
get out more than a quarter of the sul- 
phur from the ore — for if you heat it 
abore redness, the ore will melt, and this 
will involve the pecessity of having new 
pipes each time. Buf this one-quarter dt 
the sulphur is equal to about twelve or 
fifteen pounds for iron pyrites, and about 
the same for copper pyrites, which always 
contain large quantities of iron pyrites. 

A rougher process would yield well* 
viz : Have a square brick hearth— pile up 
billets of wood, and then pile the broken 
ore on it in pyramidal form, cover it with 
earth, leaving a tube at top for the vapor 
to pass over into some receptacle filled 
wiUi water — then burn the wood, setting 
the ore on fire. By a more refined pro- ~ 
cess, one hundred tons of copper pyrites 
has been made to yield thirty tons of 
sulphur and two tons of copper. But 
this involved the use of sixty tons of coal 
in order that the vapor (sulphurous acid) 
which we lose by the rougher procets 
may be passed over the flame of the coal 
and be converted back into sulphur, to 
be collected into other condensers — (the 
sixty tons coal was not additional, but 
was all used in the heating, and the sub- 
sequent process)- This process paid the 
manufacturer fl,000 nett for the one 
hundred tons, after deducting all ex- 
penses. This more refined meU^od might 
be instituted in the immediate vicinity of 
the North Carolina coal mines. But we 
must rely on the simpler processes. 

Of course, the crude sulphur must be 
refined by a second process in all cases, 
which will involve, however, very slight 
additional expense. 

Localities of Pyritee, — On examination 
of Tuomey's and Lieber's reports on the 
Geology of South Carolina, we find th« 
following, mines (worked for other pur- 
poses) rich in iron or copper pyriter: 
Wilson mine, seven miles northeast o£ 
Torkville, Lieber ; Hagin mine, in Lan- 
caster district, Lieber; Massy Copper 
mine, five milM from Torkville, Lieber; 
Cowpen's Furnace, in Spsrtanbuifg dis- 
trict, Tuomey; HsJe's mine, in Lancas- 
ter district, Lieber (very abundant). 
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Tuomey. And I have no doubt there 
are many other places not mentioned by 
these gentlemeti, as an iron pyrite is of 
10 frequent occurrence as to be overlooked 
in geological reports. 

I may state, in conclusion, that the 
roasted iron pyrites, after we have gotten 
out all the available sulphur, is easily 
converted by the action of air into green 
vitriol, which is used in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid. Now, we cannot get 
nitric acid without using sulphuric -to 
■ separate it from saltpetre, or its other 
salts. And nitric acid is used very ex- 
tensively in the Ordnance Department in 
the manufacture of percussion-caps, etc. 
Nor are the nia||y other uses of sulphuric 
acid at a timefike this to be overlooked. 

Saltpetre, — The caves in Alabama and 
Tennessee may yield a considerable 
amount. But I would predict that they 
will not yield enough for the war pur- 
poses of the South. The chief sources 
of earth-*contaln{ng nitrates are in 
tropical climates, though considerable 
amounts have been found in the Tem- 
perate xone; still, it would seem our 
elimat« is not so well adapted to its 
natural production. The process of salt- 
petre plantations is slow and trouble- 
some, but they may become a necessity. 

Proeen. — On a clay floor place a layer 
of loose earth, some four or five inches 
thick ; then on this rank weeds, mush- 
rooms, pea-straw, fodder; then solid ani- 
mal refuse, mud from streets and stag- 
nant pools, dung, etc., to a height of some 
feet, and then a layer of loose earth: 
water 'this constantly with urine ana 
water from cess-pools. Then, at the end 
of twelve months or more, stop the ap- 
plication of liquids for a short interval, 
and the upper layers will be found im- 
pregnated with saltpetre and other ni- 
trates. By this process, the dung of 
twenty-five cattle produced, in four years, 
one thousand pounds of saltpetre (or 
rather the process was alternate layers of 
dung and earth about four inches thick, 
and tin whole Watered with the urine or 
liquid manure). The same heap will 
continue to* yield for ten years, by replac- 
ing the earth taken from the top layers, 
by first material. I forgot to say that 
this heap of earth and refuse should be 
prot««ted from sun and rain by a shed. 
The earth impregnated thus with nitrates 
must be treated in a common hopper, as 
ire treat ashes to make lye. The lye ob- 
tained must have the lye of ashes added 
to it to convert all the nitrates into salt- 
petre; then boll down, and we get the 
crystal of crude saltpetre. 

It seems that, perhaps, so long a pro- 
cess is little applicable to our present 



necessities. But a notice a year ago that 
a proportion of the war tax would be 
received in saltpetre would have helped 
the planter and the government Then, 
again, by looking at the process, we must 
see that we have been making a great deal 
of saltpetre without knowing it, and the 
soil of stable floors and corn sheds of 
long standing might well repay an exam- 
ination. The cities, with their necessary 
fllth, must produce the nitrates in consid- 
erable quantities, and the scrapings of 
the floors and cellars in the burnt dis- 
trict of Charleston might be examined 
by the practical chemists of that city. 
They would no doubt flnd the earth Im- 
pregnated to several inches with nitrates 
in many places, and this earth could be 
subjected to the lye process. The objec- 
tion might be made that the yield would 
be small. But if gunpowder he a neces- 
sity, it is no time to ask whether a pro- 
cess for making it pays. 

Refining. — The crude saltpetre has so 
many impurities, and these impurities 
so deleterious to the effectiveness and 
good keeping of the powder, that I would 
think it best to have the refining under 
government inspection, though the pro- 
cess is simple. And, again, i^though the 
eprouvette may shew the foyce of the 
powder up to the standard, still the pres- 
ence of these impurities in the saltpetre 
may cause it to spoil very liasily by the 
absorption of moisture. 

This information, and much more on 
the subject of saltpetre and sulphur, can 
be found in Knapp's Technology and Oen- 
elin't Hand-book of Chemittry. 

The ICaiom-midell Federal Biplomaey 
Borleeqaed. 

THX 0H1CKS5 QUXSTIOK. 

The following excellent burldsque 
version of a celebrated piece bf Tan- * 
kee diplomacy^ has been done into 
verse for the Charleston Courier by 
a gentleman who stands very high in 
the literaiy circles of the South (we 
attribute it to him)^ Wm. J. Grayson, 
Esq. It is worthy of a place in the 
records of the times, and will furnish 
not a little amusement to our pos- 
terity. Secretary Seward, Minister 
Adams and Commodore Wilkes have 
then* appropriate places in the pic- 
ture. 

I.— AneoAr to ulddtmu.— [Extract.] 

Chickin Dspartmsjit, 
jLpeland, December 30, 1861. 
Friend Addums, I know you are pert as a spoon. 
And can bamboozle Bull, morning, evening and 

noon; 
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Oo at it — ^for now, by the Bharp Yankee tricks 
, Of a cnte, dashing lad. we are all in a fix — 
Yon know him: be went to some ontlandiab 

coaflt. 
Made a book that's as long as )iis royage almost. 
And lately he plundered Bull's coop, and took 

four 
Of Oomfed's smart roosfters, he found there, and 

swore 
That bat for the toting, his ttrengtk being 



He'd have taken Bull's coop with his chickens 

and all. 
Now, if Bull makes a row, keep a bright, close 

look-out, 
It was not by onr order the thing came about — 
Whisper this in his ear, aq^ Just add, if you 

please. 
That on all sides we're flogging young Comfed 

with ease; 
It's a lie; but don't mind it, why 8h>>ald you, I 

pray. 
When at home we are lying like thunder all 

day? 

Yours, W. SvxAK. 



II.— ^ifZI to Lyon, 
Bull Peh, Noreraber 30, 1861. 
An impudent chap, in the service of Sneak, 
Dared to stone and to plunder my coop, the last 

week. 
Of four clever, good looking cocks that were 

there, 
By my youngest friend Comfed, consigned to 

my care. 
Just get 'em — d'ye mind me— no humbug, no 

jaw. 
No Hg^marole stories from Sneak aboat law ; 
Jnst send me4he roosters, and If he's not civil 
And humble, I'H blow all his coops to the devil ; 
Yes, damme, I'll lick him. as sure as a gun, 
I've a strong mind to do it, whatever is done. 
I am, etc.. Bull. 



IIL — Sneak to I^fon. 

Ghickkn DKPABTmirT, 
Apeland, December 26, 1861. 
My Lord I I have never seen letter so full 
Of kiadness, as that yon have sent me fh>m 

Bnll; 
It is not only civil, bnt pointed and neat. 
And belongs to the order we call short and 

sweet. 
He says, but I need not repeat " doubtlessly ," 
Ton know it as well, or yet better than I, 
But I'll Jnst run along with the contents in 

part. 
To try and find something to give me a start. 
« « « « • 

'm a fikct, the lads threw a few stones, I admit. 
Do you think 'twas to hurt your nice coop, not 

a bit; 
*Twas no want of affection tor you, bnt to show 
They were sharp after Gomfed's game chickens 

— ^you know 



Game chickens are fighters, and, therefbre, the 

race 
Are contraband — thete are ^e ** pints" in the 

case: 
First, were the cocks gam« chiditDS? Snmner 

can tell, 
ril ask him the question^ he knows the breed 

well • 
But 1 think the lads ran little danger of blame. 
For the whole of the chickens of Comibd are 



Second, mi^tn't a chap peep into coops, not in- 
tending 
To steal, or do damage, without its offending? 
dfall men 1 know, y<m Hhoul4 think so I'm sure. 
For yon peep into every coop passing your door. 
Third, when the boys peeped, was it done with 

the srt 
And the science of one well informed in his part * 
It was; every rule they were perfect in kt^eping. 
As if, all their lives, they'd been sneaking and 

peeping; 
The only mishap that befell in the case 
Was, a pullet scratched one of the boys in the 

face. 
Fourth, when the lads saw the game chicks, 

were they right 
To nab 'em— all hen-hnsstta say that thev might. ' 
Fifth, by all the laws that rule steaUiM and 

pickens. 
Might they not have grabbed everything, feed, 

coop and chickens ? 
Now, here's the rub, that's a fact, and I sorter 
Think, sometimes, tlnsjrortent, and sometimes 

they orter, * 

Besides, furthermvre, '* doubtlessly," 'tisn't 

clear. 
So I'm worried and finrried — who says it is fear? 
Wha's afhdd? but Bull talks in so civil a fiuh- 

ion. 
When I really did think he would get in a pas- 
sion. 
That I'm bonnd to return his politeness at least. 
So take the four cocks, you will find them down 

East. 
'Tisn't much that can be crowned by so pcUtry a 

lot. 
When Gomfed's whole poultry yard's going to 

pot. 
8b, my Lord, Fm rejoiced to oblige yon, and end, 
Jf y Lord, Mr. Bull's, and your servant and friend. 
W. Snkak. 

lYw— Xyon to Sn«tk. 
What f^ge ! but I've sent it all home, you ifuiy 

guess. 
How nice a pet dish it will make for the press, 
t take the four chickens, and wlien we next 

meet. 
You may bear something fK>m me coaceraing 

your fleet. 
Your hulks, boud^t by oontract, and loaded 

with 8ton6» 
A thing to all civilised nations unbiown — 
To barricade ports, and change lawrol blockade 
To a lawless destruction, forever, of trade- 
Such a Job, such A base, mean, detestabU plan 
■ of num. 



Has never, till now, stained the annals < 



Ltoh. 
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LAND DEPARTMENT. 

New Obleans, June Ist, 1861. 

THE NEW ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY, by and in virtue of an Act of the United States 
Congress of the 3d June, 1856, and of an Act of our State Legislature ot 
the 11th March, 1857, have become the owners of 705,000 acres of Land, 
free from all incumbrances or mortgages. 

These Lands are included within a strip of thirty miles in width, or 
fifleeta miles on each side of the railway line, extending from Algiers, oppo- 
site New Orleans, to the Sabine river, or the eastern boundary of Texas — a 
distance of 258 miles. ' In the contemplated continuation of this road into 
Texas, it will traverse the most fertile grain region of that State. 

The Lands lying opposite the first 125 miles of the Company's road, are 
in the rich and heavily timbered alluvial valley of the Mississippi river, on 
Bayou Lafourche, Grand lake, and elsewhere. Between the 125th and 
190th miles, we have a very large amount of fertile and valuable Lands in 
the Attakapas prairies — a region nowhere excelled for beauty, healthftilness 
and fertility of soil. 

Between the 190th mile and the Sabine river, the road traverses the 
moderately hilljr and heavily timbered pine woodlands, varied occasionally 
bv the rich vallies of the streams. Good water, game, and cl«ar-water bi*ooks 
abounding in fish, are common to this entire locality. The pine woods, itt 
quantity and quality^are unsurpassed; and it is believed that the Lands will 
raise cotton profitably. 

Maps and^plats can be seen and examined, all information as to the char- 
acter and pticQ of land obtained, applications made, and terms of sale final- 
ly agreed upon, at the Ofliice of the Company's Land Agent, at Brashear 
city. Parish of St. Mary, La. 

Acts of sale to be passed in New Orleans, at the expense of the purchaser. 

In the absence of the purchaser, a written power of attorney, authorizing 
the agent to sign the Act, and the notes given in payment, and to grant a 
mortgage to secure the notes, will be required. 

The terms of sale are : One-third cash ; remainder in notes at one and 
two years, payable at a bank in New Orleans, with eight per cent, per 
imnum interest after maturity, with mortgage until final payment; and In 
default, the purchaser to pay five per cent, lor attomev's fees. 

The Company's Lands are now oeing examined. As fast as reports are 
made, the price per acre will be fixed on each tract applied for, and the aji- 
plicant duly notified of the same ; and he will be required to accept the land, 
at the price designated, within a reasonable time, or, in default, the land 
will be offered for sale to others. The Company reserves to itself the right 
of ohanmng the prices and terms from time to time. 

The Company desn^ to encourage actual settlers, and will grant i>riority 
of application to persons who are now in actual occupation and cultivation 
of land ; but only a reasonable time will be granted them to apply for and 
purchase, after wfakh it will be sold to any otner applicant. 

WILLIAM G. IIEWES, President 

G. W. R. Batlby, Land Agent jan. lyr 
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LAin) DEFABTHEin^, VICESBT7BO,.SHBEVEP0RT 
AND -TEXAS RAILROAD. 

The OoTemoieiit titiet taaro been received for 850,000 Acres of Lani, which enare to thk 
Gompuiy under the Act of Congress granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to aid in the CoO' 
■tmctioB of Railroads, approved 8d Jane, 1856. These Lands lie in alternate sections along on 
•Ither side of the Railroad, none of them being more than fifteen miles fW>m it, reaching nearly 
across the State from east to west, in the heart of the Cotton lone. A portion of them are Allii> 
Tial Lands, lying oast of the Ouachita rirer, and are among the finest Cotton Lands in the world. 
TboM in the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west bank, known as the ** Bayou MaCon Hill 
Lands,*' are entirely above overflow, lie well, have a go«d fonndation, and may l>e relied on for 
something like a Bale of Cotton per Acre. They are rapidly appreciating, and planters ara 
beginning to prefer them to the Swamp Lands, which leqnlre the protection of levees. West Ot 
the Ouachita is a pleasant country to live in, well watered and healthy, where the Lands grow 
Wheat and other Grains well, and |)roduce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high Lands 
in the older Cotton-growing States. 

.These Lands are now offered for sale, at prlcoi ranging from $6 ta $20 per Acre, acoonUng to 
quality and location, upon terms of payment to suit purchasers. The Lands are mortgaged i6 
ieoure the payment of the bonds issued by the Company. When sold for cash, the mortgage will 
be CMioelled, and a dear title given.- When sold on credit, a payment of at least one-fourth part 
of the purchase money will be required at the tfane of sale, and, for the residue, the parcha8er*B 
notes will be taken, running one, two and three years, bearing eight per cent, interest from date, 
secured by a special mortgage in the act of sale, binding the purchaser also to pay five per cent, 
attorney's fees,'in the event it shall be necessary to sue on the notes. When the last payment is 
made, the Company's bond mortgage will be cancelled, as in the case of a cash sale. 

The sales will be made here at the Company's Office, in Monroe, and tha title pused before * 
Kotary Public, at the expense of the purchaser ; to which will be added one dollar to pay te 
cancelling the mortgage; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish of OoBchita, twc 
d(dlarB, to pay for recording the mortgage in the pariah in wUoh the land is situated. 

# 

If the purchasar cannot be present in person to accept the title, it wlU be sufficient, in case of 
a cash sale, for him to write a letter to some friend who may be present, requesting him to pay 
tha money, and receive the title. But,'^ case the purchaser wants a credit on the land, he must 
be more particular, and give hfs agent a regular power of attorney, before a Notary Ptfblic, 
authorising him to purchase and accept the title of the Land, which must be described, and the 
price specified, to make the cash payment, sign the notes, and execute the mortgage to 8scnr« 
their payment. 

Agents are employad examining the Lands, and as fost as their returns are made, the pric«ls 
sat on every tract which has been implied for, and communicated, to the applieant, and a reason*- 
ble time is given for his acceptance. But hereafter, when application shaQ be made for Lands 
which shall have been examined, the price and terms will be stated for that day, and the Land 
will not be suspended for the benefit of applicants, but w« shall be fr«e to vary the price or 
terms, or sell to others who may desire to purchase. 

By the terms of the grant, the Company's title is perfected 20 miles in advance of every section 
of 90 mfles of finished road ; and ten years were given* to complete the road. The title of the 
Company is thus, now, perfected to the Land t^iposite to 40 mfles of the road ; and another sec- 
tion of 30 miles will soon be added. A flUhire to complete the road wfOkin the time caanot affect 
the title of the Lands sold by the Company, which, at the expiration of the time, namely, on the 
Id day of June, 1800, shall be opposite to any portion of finished road, or ofposite to a point SO 
miles in advance of the finished road conntiag as before^ in s s stl ona of 90 miles. 

O. a^ YOXma. president. 

Momroe, LoyUkma, ttscrlyr 
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THOS. B. BODLET. 

(LATB LANS k BQDL]^T,) 

No. 85 ST. OHj^RLES STREET, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

I am now maniiAutaring in New Orleans the 

CIRCULAR SAW MILL, 

heretofore so widtly and fkTorably known as the « LANE t BODLET PATENT." Also 
WILU8 P. COLEMAN'S PATENT UNDULATOBY CORN MILLS, iron and wood frames a»d 
single and donble geared, both for Corn and Wheat. 

STEAM ENGINES, 

OF ALL SIZES, FOR PLANTATION AND MILLING PURPOSES. DRAINING WHEELS 
AND PUIKPS. COTTON SCREWS AND COTTON PRESSES. GIN FEEDERS AND COTTON 
SIED CARRIERS, and all descriptlous of PLANTATION MACHINERY. 

EYBRY DESCRIPTION OF 

WtNIO-WORKINa AND WHEEL MACHINERY 

MAQE TO ORDER. 
For detailed descriptions and price lists, address 

TflOS. B. EODLEY, 

D«e.-ly. VEW ORLEANS. 

SOUTHERN SHOE MANUFACTURING CO., 

Depot No» S3 St. Cliarles street, 

ncrni Nm. 19 m m st. imEm mm, m mmi, 

ARE NOW MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR QUALITY OP PUMP, WELT AND 

DOUBL&SOLEI), OAK TANNED, RUSSET SHOES, TO WHICH THEY 

INVITE THE ATTENTION 9F THOSE HAVING TO PURr 

CHASE THIS ARTICLE. 

These Shoes are luranded on the bottoms, *'Soathern Shoe Factory, New Orleans,** 

and can be obtained 4>nly at the Depot of the Company. 

je.-ly GEO. H. ROZET. Secretary. 

O. FLIlsTT <Sc J-. EC. J-03^ES, 

I WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

DEALERS IN CABINET FURNITURE 

Chairs, Feathers, Moss and Hair Mattresses, 

ovaijuo aaia, 

HAIE CUynL, VABNISH, &c., Ac, 

rno^is? } 44 & 40 Royal-si., N. Orleans. 

Apl.-l 
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CHARLESTON CANDY MANUFACTORY. 

MAKtrVACTtrBIKS AKD IMPOBTKBS OV 



TOTS, &o., WHOLESALE AND BETAIL. 

[t up in twenty-fiye, fifty and one himdred pound boxes, 
inded to. 

947 King St., Charleston, S. C. 



Candles put up in twenty-fiye, fifty and one hundred pound boxes. AX\ orders 
promptly attended to. 

jQ^y-^y- __^____ 

H. "W. KINSMAN, Agent for South Carolina. 

Skat's llfiptic lock Stitdi ud kpmedlHDTTLE lACHINIS, Izwhdmi bj tk 
Unira lano&ctoriDg Cempaiy, tidunoid, Va. 

THB6E MACHTNES THE MANUFACTURERS CHALLENGE COMPETITION for both Family 
Sewing and ManuftkctoriDg purpoeee. Those who are in want of Sewing Machines will examine 
these llachines, and remember they are made upon Southern soil. 

They have a claim for Southern patronage, being the only SEWINQ MACHINE ifllde in 
the Confederate States, with Southern labor, enterprise and capitaL 

These Machines are warranted by the Agent, and will be sold at less price than other makes, 
as there is no tariif paid on them. 

G-. It. FBATT. Superintendent, 

jnly-lyr. 249 KINO STREET. 

TENTS FOR THE AEMY, 

IIAIf¥FAOTUEKI> FBOM 

COTTON DUCK, 
Of vreirj &^, Pat tern and W eigbt of Materials. 

HAVERSACKS, SAND BAGS, &C. 

REGIMENTS AND COMPANIES CAN BE SUPPLIED IMMEDIATELY WITH TEMTi 
MANUFACTURED BY 

H. ^WT". B:i3srs:B/c-A.i>T, 

jnly-Cm. Charleston, 8. O, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 

OF THE RUINS OF 

FOUT SUMTER 

AFTER THE 

BOHBARDHEHTI 

ALSO OP FORT MOULTRIE AND THE PRINCIPAL BATTERIES 

ON SULLIVAN^ AND MORRIS ISLANDS ENGAGED IN THE BATTLE. 
All the aboTe views are arranged for the 

STEREOSCOPE. 

And for saleatOSBORN k DURBECS SOUTHERN BTERK0800PIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 228 King Street, sign of the big Camera. 

Also numerous STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, inclnding Plantfttton ScMies 
and Views in Charleston and ricinity. 

Prios 26 cents each; fh»n which a liberal dedsctlon will be made to dealers. . 1aly-4m. 
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GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC., 

AT TBI LOWEST PKICXS, OF DIRKCT IMPOSTATIOV FltOM MOST APPMTXB QWAKRUS. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ORANITE AND MARBLE, FOR ALL PURPOSES OF BUTLD- 
INO, consiatinR of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door and Hall 
Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors. Door Sills and Lintels, Window Sllli 
and Lintels. Cape. Cornices and Flag Stones; Gate Posts, Fence and WaD Coping. &«. 

TOMBS, M0NUMEN18 AND GRAVE STONES, together with all kinds of Marble Work. 

XBWTOX RICHARDS, 147 Castom Vonse-st^ Xew Orlejins. 

The namerons testimonials of the onrity and superior quality of the CAPE LIME, for the pur- 
poses of Masonry, and particulaklt Ibr Planters* use in Sugar Making, has induced the proprietor 
of the "CAPE GIRARDEAU MARBLE QVARRIES" to extend and adopt such improvcBienti 
in its production as will insure a more perfect calcination, and enable him promptly to supply tho 
increasing demand, • 

All barrels of this Lime will be stamped ** RICHARDS' CAPE LIME," and of a size equal to 
the floor barrel, or three Winchester struck bushels. 

Merchants, Planters and Masons, by addressing the undersigned through their Agent, or tho 
Postofl^e in this city, with satisfactory references, may hare the lime fresh from the Kilns, 
deliTered at any designated landing on the river aboTe, or in the dty of New Orleans, ^l.-lyr. 

GET YOL'R SHIRTS IN KEW OBLEANS, AT S. K. NOODH, 

COR. OF CAIVAI^ AlVO ROYAI. STS. 

. \ 

6 EXCELLENT SHIRTS FOR $6, beautifully sewed, and Buttons warranted never to come oflT* 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, in any style, from $20 to $100 per doxen— a perfect flt guaranteed* 

IMPORTER OP G£NTLEMEN*S FUKNISUING GOODS. ENGLISH HOSIERY, JOU YIN'S 
RID GLOYES. AND LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 

6 FINE UNDjiKSUIRTS FOR $1.60. 

6 FINE DRAWERS FOR $2.50. 

6 FINE ENGLISH SOCKS FOR $1. 

FINE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, REABT HEMMED, FOR $1.50. 
BLACK SILK CRAY ATS. 40c. each. 

10 SHIRT COLLARS FOR SOc, and erery article for tho Gentleman's ToUet, equally cheap. 
Nao Chodi by every tteamer. 

Manafaetory, No. 262 Broadway^ New Torkt 

- >pi-iy . 

(LATE BURGER & BOYLE,) 

mNEE or BIKD AND TINTH-^. KICHIOP, Vi, 

THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF SAWg IN THE ^ITED STATES WHO QIYB A FUU, 
WARRANTEE ON THEIR WORK. 

CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 

Vrom 4 to 72 Inches in diameter. Also, OTery rariety of 8aw% sold tU NorOum Priett. 
dronlan sent by mail when requested. 

BURGER A BROTHER, RIclmvBd, ?«. 

0. F. JACKSON, 

SOUTHERN CLOTHING HOUSE, 

199 KENG STREET, CHARLESTON. 

OIiOTHIira FOB ttENTB, TOUTHS AND BIDBVAN^B, 

Of all styles and qualities. Ako, a lino stock of 

GENT'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

Hj Stock Is mannfltctnred in Charleston, and most of it ont of Southern goods. 

O. F. JACKSON, 
fnly-lyr 199 KING 
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BnrjAMor F. E^rAirt 



& 



HASTIT COOSWBl.!! 



V ^^ ^"^ 8UCOB880U TO ^r ^^ 

WOOD ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 



Obnatahtly on 

hand a superior 

Stock of 

WRITING 




Japanned Ware, 



BOOKS, 

Manofactared in our 

own EsUblishmenif all 

of which we e^er at 

the lowest prices. 



BUNK BOOK MANUIAOTURERS 

Nob. 3 Broad & 103 East Bay Streetis, 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 



^ •♦ » » 



49^ All kinds of Printing, "Wood Bngraving, Iiithographing and Blank 
•.ii. Books, neatly executed to order. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY 

Now in store and ready for delivery at the shortest notice, comprising 

EliHTY STE^il EN@INES ! 

With their Boilers and Chimneys. 

TWENTY FIVE SAW MILIS! 

INCLUDTNG 

Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 

and Wooden Frames, of Norcross and Steam's 

Patents. 




FIFTY STRAUB'8 IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL'S COTTOJSr SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 

in diameter by 12 feet long. 
One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 

with corresponding Pillows, Block?, Uingey, Couplings and Pulleys, from 

12 to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 
TEIN^ DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 
SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipeg, Cocks, &c. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
For iale on the most favorahle term?. 

S. H. GILMAN, 70 Gravier St, New Orleans. 



PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 

STEAM ENGINES^ AND BOILERS., 

Now in store and ready for delivery, EIGHTY of their celebrated Engines, of 

the fonowin<x sizes: 



Sh inches diameter of cylinder. 

10 ** " " 

12 



3^ incho3 diameter of cylinder. 

4i " " 

6| - 

7 

8 

And from 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1 J to 25 horse power, with 
Chimney, Blowers, and Water Pipe complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a Boiler perfectly accessible in all its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of it^ superior merits and popu 
larity is in the fiict that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. For sale by 

S. H. GIUMAN, 70 Gravier St, New Orleans. 

Also Stationary Engines, with Double-flue Boilers, of various sizes, and 
Page's Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl.-ly. 
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SUSTAIN THE nANUPACTURERS OP THE SOUTHERN CONPEDERACY 1 

PHILIP RAHM, 

EAGLE MACHIf^E WORKS, 

RICHMOND. VA., 

Continues to Manufacture PLANTATION MACHINERY of the 
most substantial and workmanlike character. 

^tattonarg anb ^Drtable ^team ^ngtnes 

OF ALL SIZES, WITH EITHER 

FLUE, CYLINDER OR TUBULAR BOILERS. 

Improved Circular Saw Mills; Corn and Flouring Mills; Shafting^ 

Pulleys and Belts for Gin Houses; Shingle Machines; 

Circular Saws; Artesian Well Machinery, 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

In addition to the Prizes already received from various Mechanical and Agricultural Associ- 
ations, including the Gold Medal of Honor (worth $400), from the old United States Agricultural 
Society, which was the most valuable Premium ever offered in this country for a PLANTA- 
TION ENGINE, we were awarded the First Premium, a Gold Medal, by the Virginia Central 
Agricultural Society, in October, 1859, for the best PORTABLE FARM ENGINE; and at the 
same time the highest prize, a Gold Medal, by the Virginia Mechanics' Institute, for the best 
PORTABLE ENGINE. 

References can be made to Planters who are now using P. RAHM*S Machinery, in every sec- 
tion of the Confederate States. 

A Mississippi Planter writes me as follows: 

Yazoo River, Carroll County, Miss., November 15, 1859. 
PHILIP RAHM, ESQ., 
Eagle Machine Works, Richmond, Va. 

DEAR SIR: The PoHable Engine (25 horse-power) and Circular Saw Mill, purchased 
by me this year from your Agent In New Orleans, performs admirably, and I have no hesita- 
tion in commending your machinery to those who may want to cut lumber to their hearts* 
content, and do ginnlna and grinding In double-quick time, and that with entire safety, with 
ordinary prudence and care. 

Many of my friends contemplate availing themselves of your efficient labor-saving machines 
the coming year. 

Yours, respectfully. 

WILLIAM BOOTH. 

An Alabama Planter writes: 

Lower Peach Tree, Wilcox Co., Ala., November 7, 1859. 
MR P RAHM * 

MY DEAR SIR : The Saw Mill and Engine (20 horse-power) I bought of you last July, 
has been In operation for some time; never did I expect to see anything of the kind perform 
so well; it is perfection! We can saw from 5,000 to 10,000 feet of inch boards per day — nice, 
smooth lumber. I shall want another Engine next year for my Home Plantation; will let you 
know when to ship it. Would like to have the same mechanic put it up, as he is one of the 
most attentive and energetic men I ever saw. 

Yours, truly, 

JO. ROBINS. 

A large number of similar testimonials may be seen at my office. Full printed catalogues 
sent by mail when requested. 

Every piece of Machinery fully guaranteed, and experienced Engineers sent to erect same 
when desired. 

Address P. H. TAYLOR, Agent, 

Office Eagle Machine Works. 

61 St Charles Street, New Orleans. 
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ABT. I.P-EUROPEAN BECOGNITION8^-THB EXPERIENCE OF OUR 
FATHERS. 

(The publication of the following article, prepared in April last, has been de- 
layed from unavoidable causes. — Editor.) 

Hopes of early European recognition or of intervention in the matter 
of the blockade, which were at times raised very high, are dashed to 
the ground by the course of recent events, and by the Commissioner 
who has returned.* It is well that we are at last satisfied upon this 
important point, for nothing was so necessary to arouse everywhere the 
spirit of the people and to bring forth their strength and resources. 
Expectation of foreign aid has proved to be as disastrous as futile, and 
now, as in every other period of history, the demonstration is made 
that 

"who would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow." 

We accept and will improve upon the lesson. 

*We heard Mr. Yancey's speech and conversed with him fully at New Orleans, 
on his return from Europe. He regarded an early recognition as improbable, and 
thought that nothing would be done in reference to the blockade, whilst it was 
possible to sustain the cotton manufacturers from absolute ruin. Great Britain 
regarded it a fair opportunity to build up her own cotton interest, and would not 
be grieved to see America exhausted in the contest. Neither side had any num- 
ber of real friends in Europe. The North was hated and despised. Much igno- 
rance prevailed in regard to the true state of things at the South. It was not 
believed that the Government could be reconstructed. The radical party favored 
reconstruction to save themselves at home. France would move sooner than 
fiigland. The cotton question would in the end prove potential. Objection is 
made to Mr. Yancey's declaration that the tariff and not slavery caused the revo- 
lution. A profound analysis will show that he was right. Had the South not 
resisted and defeated this unequal legislation, the anti-slavery party would never 
have gone beyond its original contemptible proportions. It grew up from that 
struggle. 

VOL. Vni.— NO. I. 1 
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2 EUROPEAN RECOGNITIONS. 

In such a juncture, there are thousands disposed to hold the Admin- 
istration responsible for looking abroad too confidently, and as a neces- 
sary result, of making inadequate preparation at home. This is not 
altogether just. At the opening of the war there was not an individual 
in ten thousand. North or South, who did not believe, from experiences 
of the past, from the great interests that were to be promoted, from well 
known European antagonisms, that recognition was almost a matter of 
course. The Yankee press and Yankee writers at home and abroad told 
us this. The tone of the foreign journals foreshadowed it. Commercial 
interests involved seemed to render it imperative. King Cotton, the 
entire South had been taught to believe for the last third of a century, 
ruled the world and would be obeyed. A few formalities only had to 
be gone through with and the work was done. We well remember 
that when the first commission was nominated to Europe, the opinion 
prevailed everywhere that it was of no importance who were selected. 
Diplomatic tact, skill or experience were of no moment. Any clever 
gentlemen would answer to affix their names to documents which would 
almost be found ready prepared and awaiting their signatures. 

Thus stood matters in the early part of last summer, and the public 
sentiment, which was then so strong, instead of giving way with the 
delays that ensued, grew stronger as reports were brought in of victories 
in Virginia, and reached its culminating point, on the happening of 
the Trent imbroglio.* Is it not unfair to censure the Government for 
yielding to and acting upon this sentiment? It was a reasonable and 
just one. Those who are in control of affairs, even when the ablest 
and the best, are but men like their fellows, are influenced by the same 
traditions, the same instincts, the same bias of education and expe- 
rience. Their means of information may be greater, but in the in- 
stance before us, it happens that the information strengthened the 
conviction. 

It is not our purpose at present to enter into a vindication of this 
Government. That will do for the future. The point is not so much 
to know now how we have been brought into our unhappy position and 
who is responsible for it, but how we shall soonest be extricatedX People 
and government are alike deeply interested in this. We want armies; 
we want navies; we want transportation, provisions, supplies, nerve, 
courage, patience, endurance, patriotism, and unalterable determination 
to periaii or be free I With these the cause is safe, whatever its past 



*It is wonderful that our people should have been so much deceived in this 
affair. Our knowledge of Yankee character should hare taught us to expect 
nothing except the unconditional and humiUating surrender, after aU their boast- 
ing in and out of Congress, to John BuU, whenever he might see fit to make 
his demands at the mouth of the cannon. It was not so in the earlier days of the 
Republic. Imagine Mr. Madison, Mr. Webster or Mr. Calhoun called upon to 
prepare such a pusillanimous letter as that of Mr. Seward to Lord Lyons. Death 
would have been preferred by either. The Yankees with characteristic bravado 
threaten future revenge for this humiUation, but it remains to be seen if it can 
ever be inflicted. 
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EUROPEAN RECOGNITIONS. 3 

omissions or mishaps, and without them the handwriting is already on 
the wall/ 

The purpose of this article is to contrast the early diplomatic expe- 
rience of our young republic with that of the old government when it 
occupied the same position, and there will, no doubt, be found much to 
comfort and assure us in the parallel. 

We have before us a little volume entitled "Diplomacy of the Revo- 
lution,*' from the pen of a very enlightened and able gentleman of 
South Carolina, Wm. Henry Trescot, who was at one time Secretary of 
Legation to London, and more recently assistant Secretary of State to 
Mr. Buchanan, and whose ready talents we are sorry not to find again 
in the diplomatic service of the country. This work, together with 
some volumes of State papers and the several histories of the times, will 
furnish the material of what may follow. 

The Congress of 1776 no sooner determined upon independence than 
it attention was turned to foreign alliances. The statesmen of that day 
were less influenced by the actual fact of the weakness of the Colonies 
in population and resources, than by broad and comprehensive views of 
a future, in which they seemed, as if by prescience, to behold a mighty 
nation rising into power and sweeping from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf. There was a difference of opinion among these statesmen, as we 
find a difference of opinion to exist among the statesmen of our own 
times, in regard to the policy to be pursued. Some of them, and Dr. 
Franklin led, thought that ''a virgin State should preserve the virgin 
character, and not go about suitoring for alliances, but wait with decent 
dignity for the application of others."t Others argued and argued 
wisely that "to send ministers to every great court in Europe, especially 
the maritime courts, to propose an acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of America, and treaties of amity and conmierce, is no more 
than becomes us, and is our duty. It is perfectly consistent with the 
genuine system of American policy, and a piece of respect due from 
new nations to old ones."t 



^Those who employ themselves in actiTe warfare upon the Administraton, are 
misguided if in this they expect to promote the fortunes of the Confederacy. It 
Is not a time for wrangling and discussion. With the enemy striking at every as- 
sailable point, and his great armies penetraUng the eountn^, patriotism requires 
that Individual feelings should give way, and that all unite in a generous and cor- 
dial support to the authorities. Their interests and ours are the same, and there 
can be no doubt of their earnest desires and efforts to do the best for the interests 
of the country. Grant that they sometimes err, we may inform them, correct 
them, but always In the spirit of brotherhood and devoUon. HostlUty and abuse 
must only weaken them and us. It cannot remove the men who are in power. 
If removed it is not clear that we have better. Nothing but the most harmonious 
councils and the most heroic devotion to the great cause among the lowest and 
the highest, can carry us through the perils and trials which are at hand, and save 
the liberties and honors of the people. Shall we not exhibit these? 

t PrankUn's letter to Lee.— Trescot, page 16. 

t Adams to Franklln.->Trescot, page 17. 
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4 EUROPEAN RECOGNITIONS. 

There were not a few who believed that European Colonies, setting 
up for independence, could find little or no encouragement from 
nations having Colonial establishments. To these Mr. Adams replied, 
confining himself to France. The exultation of Britain, by her recent 
naval triumphs and the acquisition of Canada, etc., must be revolting to 
the feelings of Frenchmen. The rank and consideration of France 
were at stake. The dominions of France in the West Indies and the 
East Indies were at the mercy of Great Britain, and must remain so 
whilst North America belongs to Great Britain. Interest cannot lie. 
The interest of France is so obvious, and her motives so cogent, that 
nothing but a judicial infatuation of her councils could restrain her 
from embracing America. Thus it will be seen that the statesmen of 
the revolution reasoned and argued much the same as it is reasoned 
now. Surely interests which were then thought sufficient, would be 
regarded tenfold more so now, and the apathy and inaction of those who 
are so much interested must be ranked among the problems of history. 

Mr. Adams, who led in the discussions of 1776, did not believe that 
it would be politic to enter into entangling European alliances, and 
thought that entire neutrality should be stipulated in all future com- 
pacts. It could never be our interest to see either France or En^and 
humiliated or destroyed, and a union with either would only place us 
in a position alike subordinate and mortifying. His views were con- 
densed in a note made during the progress of the debate. 

1. "No political connection (with France). Submit to none of her 
authority; receive no governors or officers from her. 

2. "No military connection; receive no troops from her. 

3. "Only a commercial connection — ^that is, make a treaty to receive 
her ships into our ports; let her engage to receive our ships into her 
ports; furnish us with arms, cannon, saltpetre, duck, steel, SlcJ* 

This was assuming high grounds. It evidenced apprehension that 
the cause would in effect be lost in changing one form of dependence 
for another, and evidenced too a degree of assurance in earning 
through the revolution without external aid, which bordered upon 
temerity. One cannot but admire the heroism of the suggestion, 
(though it proved in the event impracticable and gave place to other 
councils,) when the then condition of the country is considered and 
the power and resources of the enemy. A little more of the same 
"back bone,*' to use a vulgar expression, is necessary now, for of a 
certainty the circumstances which surround us are, in every respect, 
more favorable than those which surrounded the mother republic. 
As our ancestors were, however, in the sequel forced to give way, 
materially, in their expectations and demands, it is not improbable that 
the same exigencies may await our own future. We should, at all 
events, be well prepared for them. Whilst it is the duty of our people 
to meet the struggle like men, relying upon their own arms and the 
justice of their cause, even to defeat and death, the path of duty will 
be equally clear, should the hour of dire necessity come. If slavery 
must be their fate, there will be something at least in having the choice 
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EUROPEAN RECOGNITIONS. 5 

of masters. The mere suggestion will be sufficient to develop a meaning 
which is too painful to be amplified, and which, if we do our whole 
duty, will have no cause to be carried out.* 

With the project of a treaty upon this restricted basis in their 
pockets, three commissioners repaired to the Court of Versailles, and 



*At the opening of the Revolution the population of the Colonies was, 

{Whites, 2303,000 
Shives 500,000 



Total, 2303300 



The population of the Confederate States, 

rWhltes, 8,170,070 

1866^ Free Colored and Slaves, 3357,761 

ToUl, 12,027331 



This includes Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, which have given us much aid, 
and cannot, at least, be considered as a source of any strength to the enemy. 
They require greater force to be kept in check than they furnish to his armies. 
Wltliout these States we have a total population of over nine millions. 

It is a problem, if we cannot better flght the numbers of the enemy, which are 
less than two to our one, than could our fathers fight the British I Proximity in 
the one case wUl not more than compensate for excess of strength in the other. 
We have too the advantages of a vast and thinly setUed country, which our ances- 
tors enjoyed, and a country which can be supported from its own resources, which 
the enemies cannot very long. The South exceeds the North in miUtary aptitude 
and in the use of arms, as did the Colonists the mother country. The cause too 
of hearth and home is always stronger than that which nerves the invader. Our 
blacks being the productive force, represent a like force which must be kept at 
home by the enemy to tiU his soU. They must be counted as part of our available 
forces for defence. The population of the Confederate States in 1860 was as 
foUows: 



White. 
Alabama, 529,167 
Arkansas, 327323 
Florida, 78,686 
GeorgU, 595,097 
Kentucky, 930323 
Louisiana, 376313 
Maryland, 599346 
Mi8S*ppi, 354,699 
Missouri, 1,058352 
N. Carol'a, 661386 

Total United States, 
Confederate States, 


Colored. Total. 
435,132 964396 
111,104 435.427 

61,753 140,439 
462330 1,057327 
225,490 1,155,713 
332330 709,433 

87,188 687334 
436,696 791395 
114,955 1,173317 
331.081 992,667 

1860, 31,429391 
1860, 12,027331 


White. 
S. Carol'a, 301371 
Tennessee, 834,063 
Texas, 420,651 
Virginia, 1.105,196 


Colored. 
402341 
275,784 
180388 
490387 


Total. 

703312 
1,109347 

601,030 
1396,083 


8,170.070 3357,761 
Deducting MaryUnd, Missouri 
and Kentucky, 


12,027331 
3316,064 


9,011,767 



Excess United States, 19,402,060, or once and a half the population of the 

Confederate States I 

Considering Missouri, Kentucky and Maryland as neutral, or affording strength 
to neither party, the population of the United States wiU be to that of the Con- 
federate States in the proportion of a litUe over two to one. By the census of 
1850, the white male population between the ages of fifteen and forty constituted 
twenty-two per cent. Upon this ratio, supposing (as is the fact concerning the 
increase since 1860) that we have now 6,000300 whites, exclusive of the three 
border States, our effective male military force between the ages of fifteen and 
forty reaches 1320,000. Most assuredly this number can and ought to be brought 
inmiedlately into the field, under some weU devised system of conscription, and it 
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on the last day of the year 1776 were admitted to an audience by Count 
Vergennes, Minister of Foreign Affairs for France. The commis- 
sioners were Benjamin Franklin,* Silas Deane and Arthur Lee, and the 
Congress evinced its sagacity by selecting from among the ablest and 
most distinguished men which the continent had produced, whose 
reputation had reached Europe long in advance of them. 

The first commissioners were authorized to concede nothing more 
than that in case of war between Great Britain and France, the United 
States should not assist the former, with men, money, ships or other 
contrabrand articles, and they were instructed to stipulate that France 
should not invade or possess New Britain, Canada, the islands, etc., as 
these were reserved for future alliance with the Confederacy. If 
France should get possession of any British Colony, its trade to the 
United States should be as free as between France and the United 
States, etc., etct 

Instructions so stringent were, however, not seriously expected to be 
carried out, since it was obvious enough that they offered to France a 
very one-sided bargain. The boon of free trade, the only one conceded, 
was but a trifling offering from a nation which was but in the infancy 
of its resources, was covered with armies, was struggling for existence, 
and might at any moment be overwhelmed. Such trade, in the 
present condition of the Southern Confederacy, is a very different af- 
fair. Secret instructions were given to the commissioners to waive 
certain points, and they were told: **It is highly probable that France 
means not to let the United States sink in the present contest, but as the 
difficulty of obtaining true accounts of our condition may cause an 
opinion to be entertained that we are able to support the war in our own 
strength and resources longer in fact than we can do, it will be proper 



win be adequate for aU the demands which can possibly be made upon us by the 
Yankee Goremment It wiU stiU leave for purposes of agriculture the entire black 
rural population of nearly 4,000,000, and nearly half a miWon of white males orer 
forty years of age. If arms cannot be found for the enUre force, pikes wm be a 
good substitute, and the valor of our men will, in the event, l>e abundanUy sup- 
plied from the armories of the enemy. A million of men in such a cause, and 
with such a country to defend, must be invincible. Why are they not In the fidd 
to-day, and when wm they l>e? 
*Mr. Adan&s never ceased to sneer at Dr. Franklin. 

He says (Works, vol. 1, 664) : "I am not ignorant that most of his positions and 
hypotheses have been controverted. • * * He had abilities for investigation, 
but after my acquaintance with him in Congress, ftc, his exceUenee as a legislator, 
a poUtidan or negotiator never appeared. 

"No sentiment more weak and superficial was ever avowed by the most absurd 
pliiloso|>her, than some of his, particularly one that he procured to be inserted in 
the first Constitution of Pennsylvania, and for which he had such a fondness as to 
insert it in his wm.** 

tOur ancestors attempted an offensive war, but gained nothing by It. The 
movement upon Canada was a faUure. They had to come out of this Revolution 
without that desirable acquisition. A people deficient in the means of ndlitary 
preparation and suppUes, and without a navy, cannot be powerful in offensive 
war, thou^ irresistible at home. 
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for you to press for the immediate and explicit declaration of France 
in our favor, upon a suggestion that a re-union with Great Britain may 
be the consequence of delay.** 

This little extract from the secret journals of Congress is very im- 
portant in showing that the high tone which our revolutionary fathers 
assumed at times in their public acts, was not supported by their secret 
feelings and conviction, and that they very fully realized the danger 
after all their struggles and sacrifices, they might fall short of securing in- 
dependence. This will give comfort to many who despond now as reverses 
happen, and will strengthen the argument occasionally advanced, 
that Europe does not seriously intend that the breach in America shall 
be healed, but stays her intervention until such time when the parties 
shall have exhausted themselves, and the cause of the revolution shall 
have become desperate. In this view, whilst European nations will ef- 
fect all that is desired, they can do it at the least cost and secure ad- 
vantages to themselves, that in more prosperous fortunes would be 
impracticable. It is a dangerous game, however, for them to play, and 
now, as in the last century, they may find it necessary to abandon, if 
they have in fact attempted it."* 

The Count de Vergennes, unlike Lord Russel and M. Thouvenel, 
assured the commissioners of ''the protection of his court, and that 
due consideration should be given to what was offered." This is a 
point in progress which we have not yet had, however unimportant. 
It was a reception of the rebel commissioners, though informal, which 
England could not readily forgive, and the refusal soon after by France 
to deliver up Mr. Deane, on the demand of the British Ambassador, as 
a rebel subject, was not calculated to allay the prejudice. 

It can always be certainly assumed in public affairs, that nations will 
follow their interests, and when these interests can be substantially pro- 
moted, mere sentimentality will give way. It is therefore as proper 
in 1862, to consider carefully and estimate nicely the weight and 
balance of interest as it was in 1776. It is as important for us to con- 
sider the relation of European States, with the view of ascertaining 
what their conduct will probably be, as it was for our ancestors, and 
perhaps in both cases some remissness was at first but natural. France 
had at the former period been very recently humbled by the loss of 



*Tlie exports of the Colonies previous to tlie Revolution did not exceed 
£3,000,000, and the value of the imports averaged ahout £2,750,000 per annum. 
In 1771 the imports were from 

Great Rritain, £1,604.975 

South of Europe, 76,684 

West Indies, ^789,754 

Africa, 151,996 

£2,623,409 
Plt]dn*s statistics, page 16. 
The commerce of the Confederate States when fairly opened again wiU reach 
eight hundred to a thousand million of dollars in exports and imports, which Is 
fifty fold the entire commerce of the Colonies. 
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her American Colonies, and Mr. Trescot eloquently tells us "her pride 
found it a bitter reflection that the French flag no longer floated in 
sovereignty over lands consecrated by the chivalrous courage of Mcmt- 
calm and illustrated by heoric enterprise of La Salle." She was 
now employed in nursing her strength and in reconstructing her navy, 
and Turgot warned against any course which might be the means of 
"eternizing her weakness by making a premature use of her strength." 

A most remarkable paper prepared by the Count de Vergennes, even 
before the declaration of Independence, was submitted by his master to 
the consideration of the celebrated Turgot, Comptroller General of 
France. The memoir and report upon it evidence the selfish spirit 
which in nearly all cases forms the basis and rule of national action. 
It was first argued in the report as to the probable results of the con- 
test. Either the Colonies would be conciliated and their demands 
acquiesced in, or they would be conquered, which would embolden the 
British Government to make an attack upon constitutional liberities at 
home. If defeated, that Government might look for indemnities at the 
expenses of France and Spain, and in the event, conciliate the Colonies 
by offering them the commerce of the conquered provinces. The suc- 
cess bf the Colonies, though regarded upon the whole inevitable, was 
deemed to be a remote result. 

Thus the whole subject was laid bare, and the interests of the in- 
fant republic constituted but a feather in the scale with these grave 
diplomats and dignitaries, who were called upon to decide in a matter 
of seeming life and death to it. Those in our midst simple enough to 
make calculation founded upon any other standard than that invoked by 
the Turgots and Vergennes will receive instruction and profit by the 
extract Mr. Trescot enables us to give from the elaborate report of BL 
Turgot. He says: 

It appears to me that the event most desirable for the interest of the two 
crowns wiU be that England should overcome the resistance of her Colonies and 
force them to submit to her yoke, because if the Colonies should be subjugated 
only by the ruin of all their resources, England would lose the advantages which 
she has hitherto drawn from them, whether in peace by the increase of her com- 
merce, or in war by the use she has made of the forces. If on the contrary, the 
Colonies reconciling themselves with England, preserve their wealth and population, 
they wiU also preserve their courage and desire of independence, and wW compel 
England to use one portion of her forces to prevent their arising anew. 

The report advised against a war with England, first because of the 
existing exhaustion of France, and second because it might afford a pre- 
text for concession to the Colonies in order to gain time and mature the 
means of offensive action. What was recommended was consistent 
with the sternly selfish argument which supported it — ^"prepare for 
war, and in the meantime give secret assistance to the Colonies, in pro- 
curing munitions and money, without abandoning a position of neutral- 
ity or furnishing direct assistance.** 

The American ministers received, therefore, an offer of supplies, but 
though pressed anxiously by the home Government, by every packet, 
could make no further advances for many months towards a treaty. 
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The authority was even given them to offer the aid of their Government 
to France, for the conquest of the West Indies, and to Spain for the 
subjugation of Portugal; but both Governments proved to be immova- 
ble. This is the most melancholy and humiliating chapter in the 
history of the old republic. Says Mr. Trescot: 

The negotiation, therefore, dragged slowly; the duties of the Commissioners 
were confined to pressing upon the attention of the French Bflnistry the necessity 
of prompt and public assistance, employing such opportunities as occurred for the 
supply of munitions, and using their personal influence wherever it reached in 
correcting false impressions of their country, government and cause. But they 
evinced as much wisdom In restraining as in acting, until the news of Burgoyne's 
surrender, which reached France in December, 1777, wrought an immediate and 
most important change in the conduct of the French court — P. 39. 

A new era happily dawned on the fortunes of the republic, with the 
success of its armies in the field. The commissioners raised their 
heads and used bolder language. They were no longer to be humiliated 
by delays. The intentions of France and Spain must be declared. 
They received an audience from M. Gerard, and were made the 
happiest of men by the decision to which the king had arrived.* They 
were told. 

That after a long and full consideration of our affairs and propositions in 
council, it was decided, and his Majesty was determined, to acknowledge our inde- 
pendence, and make a treaty with us of amity and commerce. That In this treaty 
no advantage would be taken of our present situation to obtain terms from us 
which otherwise would not be convenient for us to agree to: his Majesty desiring 
that the treaty once made should be durable, and our amity subsist for ever; 
which could not be expected if each nation did not find its interest in the continu- 
ance as well as in the commencement of it. It was, therefore, his intention that 
the terms of the treaty should be such as we might be willing to agree to if our 
State had been long since established and in the fullness of strength and power, 
and such as we shaU approve of when that time shaU come. That his Majesty was 
fixed in his determination not only to acknowledge, but to support our independ- 
ence by every means in his power: that in doing this he might probably soon 
be engaged in a war, with aU the expenses, risks and damages, usuaUy attending 
it, yet he should not expect any compensation from us on that account, nor pre- 
tend that he acted whoUy for our sakes; since, besides his real good wiU, it was 
manifestly the interest of France that the power of England should be diminished 
by our separation from it. He should, moreover, not so much as insists that, if he 
engaged in a war with England on our account, we should not make a separate 
peace. He would have us be at fuU liberty to make a peace for ourselves when- 
ever good and advantageous terms were offered us. The only condition he should 
require and rely on would be this, that we, in no peace to be made with England, 
should give up our independence and return to the obedience of that Govem- 
mentt.— Pp. 41-2. 

On the sixth of February, 1778, nineteen months after the Declara- 



*0n the announcement of the French treaty, propositions for peace were at 
once introduced into Parliament, which were powerfully opposed by Chatham. 
"To protract the war (said the peace party), with France as a party to it, would 
involve an immense expenditure, whilst it could only serve to aggravate the 
quarrel, to embitter the Americans, and to bring them under the influence qt 
France."— HUdreth's History U. S., voL ill., p. 247. 

tDiplomat. Corresp., vol. 1., p. 356. Commissioners to Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, 18th Dec, 1777. 

VOL. vni.— NO. I. 2 
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tion of Independence and nearly fifteen months after the arrival of the 
first commission in France, two treaties of commerce and alliance were 
signed; the former adopting very nearly the suggestions of Congress, 
but the latter differing widely from them. The United States were to 
be put upon the footing of the most favored nations, and all questions 
of contraband, prizes and the right of search would be broadly and 
liberally construed. The alliance was to be both military and political* 
It recognized the independence of the Colonies, and provided for a 
combination of military movements — stipulated for the division of con- 
quests, and that peace should only be made upon joint consultation. It 
guaranteed the possessions of the contracting parties, and provided for 
the admission of other powers whose interests should become involved. 
Canada, and other British Provinces at the North, if conquered, should 
be confederated with the United States, and France renounced forever 
the Bermudas, and such possessions as were British before or by virtue 
of the treaty of 1765. Conquests in the West Indies were reserved to 
France.t Remarking upon this treaty, Mr. Trescot says: 

In the whole course of the negotiation which preceded and accompanied the 
treaty of 1778, the American Government never asked, and the French Gorem- 
ment never offered, any peculiar ssrmpathy for republican InsUtutlons. As to the 
character of the new Government, aU that was asked was, "^s it efficient to execute 
Its plans, and stable to fulfU Its promises?" The statesmen of the Revolution 
wanted no recognition of their republicanism; that was their affair. They asked 
only the acknowledgment of their independence; that they felt to be the Joint inter- 
est of themselves and the nations among whom they claimed a place. The one 
party, therefore, indulged in no abuse of kings whose aid they needed, and the 
other felt no anUpathy towards a commonwealth by whose commerce they hoped 
to profit.— P. 51. 

The event of these long protracted negotiations, conducted by our 
fathers, rebukes the restless spirit so often evoked by our recent morti- 



*The value of the actual military aid given to the Revolution by the French was 
not great, though the moral aid was most important, and also that which came in 
money and supplies. When Rochambeau's army departed, however. Congress 
acknowledged that '*they had been greatly indebted to it for the reduction of the 
enemy's force In this country,** and expressed the llveUest acknowledgments to 
the king for his long services to the cause of independence. (Secret Journals of 
Congress, vol. ill., p. 268.) These hardy republicans of the revolutionary Congress 
never dreamed for a m<»nent that they were called upon to war upon "kingcraft," 
and were as willing to hob-nob with a king as a commoner. Witness their address 
in 1782 to Louis XIV., on the birth of an heir to the throne: 

"Our earnest prayer is that he may inherit with it (the throne) the virtues 
which have acquired to his Majesty so much glory, and to his dominions so much 
prosperity, and which will be the means of cementing the union so happily estab- 
lished between the two nations.** — Secret Journals, vol. ill., p^ 108. 

tSympathy with Americans, as victims of oppression or champions of liberty, 
had no share whatever (in the action of France). The cardinal principle was what 
French writers caU egolnn, pure and undUuted, seeking to fortify Itself against the 
unwelcome preponderance of an arrogant neighbor, by cherishing the germs of 
discord in his bosom. Count de Vergennes sketches a policy of deception and 
dupUdty, preparatory to a possible declaration of war, whilst M. Turgot clearly 
inclines to peace, with but a partial violation of the solemn engagement entered 
into with England.— Works of John Adams, vol. 1., p. 307. 
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fying failures. Neither the nineteen nor the fifteen months of proha- 
tion are passed. Long before they shall he, in all probability, the 
circumstances which dictated action will dictate it again. Interest, 
commercial necessity, national rivalry, will move the springs and give 
impulse to the machinery. No other lever is required. Sympathy, 
fellowship, philantrophy are impotent. *^atch and wait and make 
no degrading concessions." Let these be the watchwords of the 
Confederacy. 
The effects of the French treaty Mr. Trescot thus proceeds to show: 

The practical aid of French arms was the least of French benefits. Acknowl- 
edged as equals by the proudest monarchy of the civilized world; supported by 
an experienced and adroit diplomacy in their further advances into the society of 
nations; strengthened in their hitherto doubtful contest by fleets and armies from 
whose flags the traditional glories of Louis XIV. had not yet quite faded; the 
United states felt themselves invigorated for victory. Nor was this aU. The 
reoogniUon of France involved a war with England; war between England and 
France was almost certain to extend into a general continental war; and then, as 
parties without whose preliminary consent France could not, according to treaty 
stipulations, make any peace, their opinions became at once matier of the gravest 
concern to aU Europe. The question of their independence ceased to be one of 
slow and gradual settiement among indifferent nations. — P. 59. 

War between France and England necessarily resulted from the 
treaty. In anticipation of it, the latter Government was willing to 
accede to every demand of the Colonies short of independence, but the 
overtures received no attention. The time had passed. 

We proceed rapidly to consider the course pursued by Spain and 
Holland at this juncture. The Spaniards had joint interest vnth the 
French to humble English pride and restrict English power, and both 
nations acted very early in giving secret countenance and aid to the 
Revolution. Spain, however, was too much influenced by the question 
of her own Colonies to unite with France in open and public declara- 
tions. These Colonies might, in a like manner, elude her grasp. 
Though not averse to an English war, it must be upon other grounds. 
To use Mr. Trescot's language: 

^Min, on the other hand, neither sympathized with the struggle nor rejoiced 
in any of its probable results. So far as a Colonial rebeUion crippled En^and*» 
force, she accepted it. So far as she might hope to aggrandize her own posses- 
sions by the distribution and re-arrangement of a general pacification, she pre- 
ferred the complication; but except as a means of future diplomatic bargaining, 
by which she might obtain the Floridas, shut the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and thus control the Gulf of Mexico, she felt little interest, and made, it must 
fairly be added, smaU profession. She declared war for her own purposes, and 
was ready to use any chance advantage that might aid in achieving them. — P. 66. 

Mr. Jay, therefore, found his negotiation at Madrid likely to prove 
interminable. His able arguments and documents were unheeded. 
His concessions were rejected. Spain would make no treaty, and the 
War of Independence was won without it. Fortunately, for a treaty 
must have given her the freedom of the Mississippi, which eventual 
American interests would have never tolerated. The Count d'Aranda 
expresses the Spanish feeling: 

''Prance has but few possessions in America, but she was bound to consider that 
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Spain, her most intimate ally, had many, and that she now stands exposed to 
terrible reverses. From the beginning France has acted against her true interests, 
in encouraging and supporting this independence."— Trescot, p. 71. 

The Colonial question will be found as active with Spain at the 
present day, and will probably determine her course in any negotiations 
with her. It is to her as cotton and tobacco are to the British and 
French. Her Colonies were endangered by the doctrines and the 
proximity of the old United States. Will they be less exposed under 
the new order of things? Assurances upon this point and concessions 
may be required — more, perhaps, than it is the interest of the Con- 
federacy to grant. On the question of slavery, the Spaniards are our 
natural allies, and this consideration may, in the event, over-ride every 
other. We should know how to use our advantages in pressing negotia- 
tions.* 

The proximity of the Dutch West Indies, and the immense capital 
and commerce of Holland, rendered treaty relations with her exceed- 
ingly to be desired. The Dutch were averse to war, and were under 
English influence. They preferred eventually which would give them 
the carrying trade, but this suited neither of the belligerents, and they 
were at once thrown between two fires. England, at the same time, 
by pressing her claims for efficient aid under the the treaties of 1674 
and 1715, and by the imperious tone of her ambassador and cabinet, 
was alienating very rapidly her allies. The crisis was rapidly reached. 
As early as 1778 the plan of a treaty was agreed upon with America, 
between Wm. Lee and Van Berkel, the Pensionary of Amsterdam. 
This plan was discovered among the papers of Henry Laurens, taken 
prisoner in 1780 by the British, when on his way to Holland to com- 
plete the negotiation. John Adams was selected by Congress to supply 
the place of Mr. Laurens — but it was not until April, 1782, that he 
was officially recognized by the Prince of Orange, and not until the 
following October that a treaty was signed. Mr. Adams plumed him- 
self not a little upon this treaty, and Mr. Trescot speaks of it as ''a 
noble testimonial of the worth of his judgment and the boldness of his 
patriotism." 

The result was to the United States of the first importance. It was the first 
successful negotiation they had conducted since the recognition of their independ- 
ence, and it weakened materially the position of the British Government; for the 
defection of the Netherlands was a loss of both moral and physical strength. It 
not only shut the continent against hope of support, but indicated eyen more 
strongly than the armed neutrality a change in the spirit of political combinations, 
and pointed conclusively to the necessity of a re-distribution of the balance of 
power so effectually disturbed by England's commercial greatness. It also brought 



*The Colonies remaining to Spain in America are Cuba and Porto Rico, which 
together have a population of nearly two million souls; 800,000 are slaves. This 
is the best estimate that we can make. The commerce of the islands in exports 
and imports will reach $80,000,000 per annum, and perhaps more. Cuba alone 
in 1861 showed 

Exports, 931,341,682 
Imports, 32,311,430 
About one-fifth of this conmierce is directty with Spain. The other four^fths 
pay rich tribute to the mother country. 
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to the United States not merely the moral support of another Government, but 
the substantial aid of a large and liberal loan. But there was one point of view 
in which the treaty with the Netherlands was of higher importance than the money 
with which it replenished a shallow treasury. The United States felt that in this 
treaty they negotiated of themselves as equals with equals. In the alliance with 
Prance they had indeed sacrificed neither pride nor interest, but they were obliged 
to feel the protecting character of its provisions. Disguise it in what language 
diplomacy might, the aid of France was bestowed, generously it is true, but to 
some degree charitably. Now, in the treaty with Holland, they knew that they 
contributed in no small degree to wider interests than their own. More confirmed 
in their power, more cognizant of the value of their connection, they felt not only 
that they negotiated on more equal terms, but that the result of their negotiation 
had a distinctive value in the eyes of the world. The progress of affairs Justified 
their <9inion.— Pp. 89-90-91. 

After considering the part which the great powers saw fit to act during 
the performance of the drama of American independence, we come now 
to the discussion of their conduct in the closing scenes, when the results 
of so many years of struggles and sacrifices, of daring heroism, and of 
unswerving devotion and patriotism, were to be realized to our fore- 
fathers and their children after them. More than half a century of 
liberty, security and peace resulted from that contest, and its mission 
will extend to generations yet to come, though with fire and sword we 
are called upon to vindicate it. The spirit of 76 lives in the genera- 
tion which battles from the Potomac to the Rio Grande for the inalien- 
able and imprescriptible rights of self-government, and for the overthrow 
of tyranny and oppression, whether in the new world or the old. 

Before the conclusion of the French treaty, the British government 
made attempts at conciliation by the repeal of the Stamp Act, by con- 
ceding the right of taxation, and by the appointment of a select com- 
mission to the Ck>lonies. Soon after the signing of the treaty, Mr. 
Hartly, with the approbation of Lord North, sounded Dr. Franklin on 
the practicability of an arrangement which, whilst it tacitly admitted 
the independence of the Colonies, would secure for a certain number of 
years a truce as a basis of final settlement. One of the conditions pro- 
posed was, that America should be absolved from the obligations of any 
treaties she may have formed with other powers. This condition was in 
itself sufficient to close the discussion, since it proposed perfidy and 
involved insult. Franklin replied, ''America has no desire of being 
free from her engagement to France." The affair was no sooner ended, 
than Spain, naturally affected by her close relation with France, offered 
mediation. It was, she said, a final offer, and was coupled with the 
declaration that if unsuccessful, ''nothing would remain to his Catholic 
Majesty but to perform those duties which his alliance with the King 
of France imposed upon him." M. Gerard, the French Minister, urged 
upon Congress the importance of sending a representative to Madrid to 
conciliate and strengthen the Spanish mediation. He said that England, 
though inclined to reconciliation with France, rejected haughtily the 
very idea of a formal and explicit acknowledgment of Colonial inde- 
pendence, and he called attention to the stipulations of the French 
treaty, in which a tacit acknowledgment of independence was admitted 
as a possible contingency of peace. 
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'*France,'* lays he, ''foresaw the extreme difficulties which a formal and explicit 
acknowledipnent mlKht meet with. She knew by her own experience In similar 
contests in which she has been deeply concerned, respecting the republics of Hol- 
land, Genoa, and the Swiss Cantons, how tenacious monarchs are, and how repug- 
nant to pronounce the humiliating fmmula. It was only obtained for Holland 
tacitly, after a war of thirty years, and explicitly, after a resistance of seventy. 
To this day Genoa and the Swiss Cantons have obtained no renunciation or 
acknowledgment, either tadt or formal, from their former sovereigns; but they 
enjoy their sovereignty and independence only under the guarantee of France. 
His court thought it important to provide that difficulties of this nature, which 
consist merely in words, should not delay or prevent America from enjoying the 
thing itself."— Trescot, pp. M-«. 

War between Spain and England follawed close upon the rejection 
of the mediation, but the ministry believing it practicable to adjust the 
difficulty by separate negotiations, proposed informally through Sir John 
Dalrymple in May, 1780, ''a coalition between all the Colonial powers 
of Europe, guaranteeing their respective American possessions, making 
certain concessions to the Colonial legislatures, and providing for a 
mutual freedom of commerce between these joint owners of the new 
world." The proposal, though at first very captivating, in the end met 
with little or no favor. 

A second attempt at mediation was made in 1781, by the Empress 
Catharine of Russia and the Emperor of Austria. The former proposed 
her good offices to England and the latter to France. The court of 
London at once accepted and desired a Congress to be convened at 
Vienna. The answer of France was unsatisfactory and evasive. The 
mediators proposed: 

"That the reestabUshment of peace in America should be negotiated between 
Great Britain and the American colonies without the IntervenUon of the other 
bemgerents, or even of the two imperial courts, unless their mediation should be 
formaUy asked; but that the treaty so negotiated should be signed conjointly with 
that of the other powers: that the mediators should be certainly informed of the 
progress of this negotiation, in order to regulate their negotiations with regard to 
the other belligerents, and both pacifications were to be solemnly guaranteed 
by the mediating courts and every other neutral power whose guarantee the bd- 
Ugerent parUes should think proper to claim. During this negotiation a truce was 
to be established on the principle of the statu quo.**— Trescot, p. 104. 

Mr. Adams, informed by Vergennes of this overture, elaborately 
pointed out its difficulties, but concluded that as a representative of the 
United States he would agree to the Congress, though his insructions 
prevented his consent to the armistice and stata quo. The Congress, 
however, proved entirely impracticable for the declaration of England 
that she was ready to make peace '^as soon as the league between France 
and her revolted subjects should be dissolved; that in all points to be 
agitated in a future Congress, the dependence of her rebel subjects in 
America must be preests^ilshed, and that this matter must be left 
entirely to the care of Great Britain." Thus the prospects of peace 
seemed to be as far removed as ever. 

Whilst these discussions were in progress, a commission was formed by 
Congress, with full power to settle a general pacification. It consisted 
of Dr. Franklin, John Jay, Henry Laurens, ThcHnas Jefferson and John 
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Adams. A more distinguished commission, perliaps in no country or 
period of history were ever called upon to treat of great questions. 
They were instructed **Xo accept the mediation, but to accede to no 
terms of peace which did not effectually secure the independence and 
sovereignty of the thirteen States, and in which the treaties with France 
shall not be left in full force and validity." 

The7 were iiMtructed to make the most candid and confidential communications 
upon aU subjects to the ministers of our generous ally, the King of France: to 
undertake nothing In the negotiations for peace or truce without their knowledge 
and concurrence: and ultimately to gorem yourselves by their advice and opinion, 
endeaToring in your whole conduct to make them sensible how much we rely on 
his Majesty's Influence for effectual support In everything that may be necessary 
to the present security or future prosperity of America. — ^Trescot, p. 110. 

The British ministry, convinced of the impracticability of securing 
peace through the proposed mediation, made independent advances to 
the French minister and the American commissioners, but soon dis- 
covered that the allies would not consent to negotiate separately. A 
change in the ministry caused by resignation and death, was favorable 
to peace, and Mr. Oswald, as their representative, proposed to Ver- 
gennes the renewal of negotiations, in which as a preliminary, his 
British Majesty would recognize the independence of the Colonies. A 
bill was carried through Parliament enabling the King to consent to 
this independence. On the 25th of July, 1782, Richard Oswald was 
empowered to conduct negotiations with the United States. 

Mr. Oswald^s first instructions involved a very shallow and unworthy 
attempt to save British pride at the expense of principle, but were held 
by the American commissioners unsatisfactory, and not furnishing a 
basis of negotiations. These instructions empowered him to treat of, 
consult and conclude with any commissioners named by the said 
Colonies, or plantations, or any bodies, etc., etc., a treaty or truce, &c 
Mr. Jay insisted that recognition should be preliminary to any dis- 
cussion whatever, and Mr. Oswald having consulted his Government, 
was prepared on the 21st of September, 1782, ''to treat of, consult and 
conclude with any commissioners or persons vested with equal powers 
by and on the part of the thirteen States of America (naming them), 
a peace or truce with the said United States." This of course satisfied 
the demands of the most captious and covered the entire ground. The 
representatives therefore after protracted discussion, involving many im- 
portant questions of boundary, etc., were enabled on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1782, to sign the preliminary articles of the treaty.* 



•The foUowlng, taken from one of the London papers.- appeared Just after the 
peace. It finely ridicules the great preparation and small results of the war so 
far as England was concerned: 

"Gage nothing did and went to pot, 
Howe lost one town and got another, 
Guy (Carleton) nothing lost and nothing won, 
Donmore was homeward forced to run, 
CUntoo was beat and got a gsrter. 
And bouncing Burgoyne caught a Tartar; 
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We shaU here quote at length, from Mr. Trescot, in regard to the 
course pursued by our commissioners in signing without the knowledge 
of the French Court: 

In coniequeDce of the temper of the majoiitsr of the Gommisalonen, these 
negotiations were conducted without the partiolpaUon and signed without the 
knowledge of the French court. That this was in direct violation of positive in- 
structions is certain; and it Is difficult, even admitting the truth of the suspicions 
which induced it, to see Its advantage. For if the object of France was to com- 
bine with England against American interests, they would be surely as thoroutfily 
informed of the progress of the negotiation through the FngUsh ministers, as they 
would in the opposite case by the Americans. It is true that, whether right or 
wrong, it was calculated to show the world, then watching the negotiaUons for 
peace with great interest, that the United States were independent in deed as ^weU 
as word; that they comprehended thoroughly their own interests, and intended to 
maintiin them; that their gratitude was far from subserviency; and that their 
place in politics had its own intrinsic value and its special influence. The fact, too, 
was perhaps significant of a deeper truth, that the alliance with France was at best 
but temporary, to be controlled, modified, even ruptured by higher and older 
national necessities. But, without attempting to Justify this course, thus much 
may be said in its extenuation: that, in the first place, it did not change either the 
relations or obligations of the parties. France could have refused, if necessary, 
to recognize the terms, and the treaty of 1778 would then have prevented their 
consummaUon; while her real Ignorance of their nature did reUeve her of the 
necessity of supporting the Spanish claims against the United States, and thus 
saved her from a position in which she must have failed one and probably offended 
both. As to the mere violation of instructions, it is a necessity which often pre- 
sents itself to aU agents. Situated as they were, knowing that communication with 
their government was impossible, compeUed to act prompUy, and free from the 
tenor of their instructions to interpret a special limitation into a general advice, 
they were bound to attend to their country's interest even against their country's 
commands. In the general negotiation of which their treaty was only a part« as 
distinguished a diplomatist as Count D'Aranda followed their example. For he 
consented, in treating with England, to accept the Floridas in Ueu of Gibraltar, 
without the authority of his court, and as he himself said at the risk of his head. 
And it should be remembered, in fairness to the Commissioners, that if Mr. Jay 
and Mr. Adams felt some distrust of the French court, they were not entirely to 
blame. Vergennes had, on more than one occasion, shown a strong dlq^ositioo to 
reduce the American ministers in Europe to very subordinate influence. He had 
undertaken to effect American independence in his own way, and did not like to 
scatter explanations of his conduct to every minister of the United States who 
crossed his arrangements at other courts. They therefore very often misunder^ 



Thus aU we got for millions spent. 
Is to be laughed at and repent." 

See Johnson's Traditions of the Revolution, p. 997. 
The expenses of the war to Great Britian were estimated at £120,000,000 ster- 
ling, $000,000,000. (McCulIoch.) That of the Colonies reached 1135,000,000 
specie. The amount of Continental money issued, at a depreciation, to cover the 
above, was in 

1778 , 930,068,606 

1777 26,426,353 

1778 66,966;M» 

1779 149,703356 

1780 82,908,320 

1781_ 11,408,095 

Total $367,476,541 

See Pitkin's StoUsties of U. S^ P. 26. 
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■tood where a fuller confidence might have taught them to trust. It would be 
useless to argue the grounds of the suspicion entertained by the Commissioners, 
for it is now known that the object of Rayneval's mission was in regard to ques- 
tions between France, England, and Spain, as to certain equivalents in restitution 
of their claims on each other; and the merits of the subject could not, perhaps, 
after all be better summed up, than in the dignified and impartial language of the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In acknowledging the receipt of the preliminary 
articles, he expresses the great satisfaction of Congress at their nature, and then 
says: "But, gentlemen, though the issue of your treaty has been successful, though 
I am satisfied that we are much indebted to your firmness and perseverance, to 
your accurate knowledge of our situation and of our wants for this success; yet I 
feel no little pain at the distrust manifested in the management of it, particularly 
in signing the treaty without communicating it to the court of Versailles till after 
the signatures, and in concealing the separate article from it even when signed. I 
have examined with the most minute attention all the reasons assigned in your 
several dispatches, to Justify these suspicions. I confess they do not appear to 
strike me so forcibly as they have done you; and it gives me pain that the char- 
acter for candor and fidelity to its engagements, which should always characterize 
a great people, should have been impeached thereby. The concealment was, in 
my opinion, absolutely necessary: for had the court of France disapproved the 
terms you made after they had been agreed upon, they could not have acted so 
absurdly as to counteract you at that late day, and thereby put themselves In the 
power of an enemy who would certainly betray them, and perhaps Justify you in 
making terms for yourselves.** 

Vergennes did complain, but, all things considered, mildly. No difficulty was 
made, and the preliminary articles were ratified by Congress. — Pp. 133-137. 

One other quotation from Mr. Trescot, which will be interesting, in 
showing the indebtedness of our country to Louis XVI., who so early 
and so efficiently espoused her cause: 

If there is a touching incident in all history, it is that the last act of the oldest 
and proudest monarchy of Europe was to support into the circle of nations the 
faltering footsteps of the youngest republic of the world. And though fierce 
convulsions have shaken the foundations of that ancient kingdom; though the 
institutions which matured its wisd<»n and nursed its strength have been swept 
away before the tide of Ume; though the long Une of its lUustrlous sovereigns has 
been brcAen in blood, yet is there stiU one country where the memory of "Old 
France** is holy, one broad land where the name of the martyred son of St. Louis 
is blessed by age and reverenced by youth. Whatever may have been his fate in 
the realm he could not govern, Louis XVI. will never die in American history. — 
P. 138. 

The tribute to the memory and services of Vergennes is equally 
eloquent and merited: 

He recognized the independence of the United States freely, with no hesitating 
qualifications or ungenerous condlUons: and once recognl^ivd, he faithfully per- 
formed every stipulation of his treaty. Mopey was furnished liberaUy. and men 
effectively; and through all the chances of war and negotiaUon he never neglected 
the interests of his ally, or attempted to use their weakness for a selfish purpose. 
He generously espoused a great cause, and he nobly sustained it. There have 
been more brilliant diplomatists, mightier ministers, greater men. But he had 
the fortune to preside over great events, to act a chief part in one of those revo- 
lutions which introduce a new period of history. His actions were wider in their 
consequences than even he Imagined. He restored to France much of her former 
glory, and something of her former strength. He introduced a new Empire into 
the family of nations, and laid the foundaUons of a vaster balance of power than 
statesmen had ever yet controUed. With him closed that long succession of 
renowned statesmen whose names, affixed to the great treaties of modem Europe, 
are perpetual illustraUons of the sagacity and power of old France.—Pp. 141-2. 

VOL. Vm.— NO. I. 3 
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Mr. Trescot concludes with a noble testimonial to the worth and 
services of those great men, who settled the foundations upon which 
American liberty and independence were intended to rest: 

In that proud circle of famous warriors and great clTlllans which iUustrates the 
history of the United States, none should stand In brghter light than the dlpo- 
matists of the Revolution. They were, more particularly than others, the repre- 
sentatlTcs of the nation in perilous times. Far from home, unsustained by sym- 
pathy, their labors hidden from the popular eye, surrounded by perplexities 
which none but themselves could fuUy know; simple men in the midst of courtly 
splendor, watched by ambassadors of old and haughty States, sometimes with 
Jealousy, sometimes with hate, treated now wth patronizing pity, then with super- 
cilious indifference, they held fast to their faith in their country. They sustained 
their country's fame; they vindicated their country's interest; and through 
failure and success they spoke the same language of calm resolution. And as time 
passed on, and kingdom after kingdom recognized them in the fullness of their 
ambassadorial character, they kept the even tenor of their way undaunted by 
fortune, as they had been undismayed by difficulty. They negotiated the great 
treaUes which secured the Independence of their country with consunmiate ability. 
They used every honorable advantage with adroitness, they compromised no 
single interest through haste, they committed themselves to no exaggerated 
principles, and sacrificed nothing to temporary triumph. In the course of their 
long and arduous labors, there were occasional differences of opinion; and like aU 
men, there were times when they failed in their purposes. But they worked 
together heartUy for the common good, and even when circumstances too strong 
for their control opposed their wishes, they never despaired. The very variety of 
their characters adapted itself to their necessities: and if the deferential wisdom 
of Franklin smoothed the difficulties of the French treaty, the energetic activity of 
Adams conquered the obstacles to the aUlance with Holland, and the conduct of 
the negotiations with England was guided by the inflexible firmness of Jay. 
others there were whose fame is less, only because success did not crown their 
efforts. But through the whole period of this crlUcal time — in aU the communi- 
cations between the government and its representatives, there is the same firm 
and temperate counsel. They knew that the Old World was watching their coo- 
duct to draw its inferences and govern its policy, and they spoke and acted with- 
out passion or petulance. Men of quiet dlgnty, tried faith, and large abUlty, their 
words savored of no insolent bravado, no licentious sentiment. They appealed to 
the great principles of International law for the warrant of their deeds and the 
guarantee of their claims. They felt that the right of independent national exist- 
ence was a privilege not to be lightly claimed; and they entered into the old and 
venerable circle of nations in no vulgar spirit of defiant equaUty, but calmy, as 
conscious of right — resolutely, as conscious of strength — gravely, as consdoos of 
duty. Pp. 160-2. 

With a few remarks we close this already too much extended paper. 

Our Commissioners in Europe are properly retained there. We 
should rather strengthen the embassy than meditate its recall. Want 
of success in the past can argue nothing for the future. Every nation 
seeking place among its fellows is called upon to pass through the same 
delays and mortifications. The experiences of history are upon our 
side. There is no sacrifice of national pride. Benefits are not sought 
except in proportion as they are conferred. The State seeking alliances 
is not assimilated to an individual. Slavery is not more unpopular in 
Europe than were revolution and republicanism in the times of George 
III. If, at the dictates of interest, the courts could stomach republi- 
canism, there will be little difficulty for them to swallow slavery when 
the same interests prompt! They now look on with freedng indifference. 
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seemingly, but in reality the indifference is assumed. Let the contest 
end as it pleases, a proud, boastful and dangerous rival is shorn of his 
strength. It is the policy of the courts, therefore, that the struggle 
should go on, and under circumstances that will be most exhausting. 
Intervention would settle the question too soon. Better to wait; better 
to endure temporary sufferings from the interruption of commerce. If 
intervention must take place, let it be only when the belligerents have 
mutually ruined each other. Then can better terms be obtained from 
the Confederates, and less danger will be apprehended from the wrath 
of the Federals. They will be powerless to strike back. A people 
who would not be conquered in the last century, cannot be conquered in 
this. They are not yet reduced to the condition of despair which Euro- 
pean interests require. Their pride is too great and their aims are too 
high. When they have passed through more trials and sufferings their 
demands will be less. It is policy to wait. If they gain great successes 
and are likely to secure peace without intervention, then shall there be 
less danger of war, by pronouncing at some happy moment in their 
favor. A certain amount of secret symapthy and aid may be given in 
the meanwhile. If disasters come thick and fast, and they are likely 
to be overwhelmed, action may be had at any moment. It cannot be 
the interest of the great powers that the Union shall be reconstructed, 
and we may rest assured that they will find means at the opportune time 
to prevent it. Therefore, keep our ministers abroad, with powers ample 
for any exigency that may arise, and with capacity to take advantage of 
all complications that may redound to the advantage of their country. 
This was the course pursued by our fathers, and should be ours. 



ART. n^ALEXANDBR VON HUMBOLDT. 

"Who is the Baron Von Humboldt," said the Emperor Franz 
Joseph, of Austria, when introduced to him at Prague, by the demented 
King of Prussia; ''that you present him to me with so much em- 
pressementt I have never heard of him." ''Not heard of him I" 
exclaimed the King, with amazement; "why he is the greatest man 
since the deluge!" In this we do not agree with the enthusiastic King, 
but he was greater than kings who rule by authority of the sword, or 
the accidency of birth. He was king of science, king over the 
thoughts, and dictator to the acquirements of a large part of the world 
of knowledge. The question, who is the greatest man of an age or 
country, is frequently asked, and as often left unanswered; nor is it our 
purpose to sit in judgment on the question. But it may be said to be 
an attribute of the highest greatness, for any one to stamp his indi- 
viduality upon his race; in which men act in spheres; Alexander, 
Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, in the annals of wars; Homer, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Dante, in regions of poetry; Demosthenes, Gcero, 
Mirabeau, Henry, in oratory; Pitt, Talleyrand, Hamilton, as statesmen; 
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Aristides, Cato, Orange, Washington, as just and lofty self-sacrificing 
and devoted patriots, whose moral characters illustrated the highest 
and noblest exploits. 

Of Newton, Bacon, Locke, Humboldt, great engineers, in the par- 
tially measured but unsurveyed world of science, and what examples 
of labor have we before us? As it was ordained from on high, that 
the physical man should earn his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow, so has it been and will be through all time that the food of the 
mind which forms the muscle and sinew of thought is developed by 
the intense labor of the intellect. The most surprising example that 
the world affords in respect to labor of body and mind, especially the 
latter, is perhaps the subject of this paper, whose relaxation from idle- 
ness was the relief of sixteen hours of daily labor. 

Humboldt was born and educated at a time most favorable to the 
high mission he fulfilled; born in 1769, memorable year, which ushered 
into existence philosophers, warriors and statesmen, whose gigantic 
efforts revolutionized science and the political and social affairs of the 
world, for it was the same year which witnessed the birth of Cuvier, 
Canning, Chauteaubriand, Waller Scott, Mackintosh, Wellington 
and Napoleon. Receiving every advantage that wealth, society and 
education could bestow^ he felt himself an active agent in the great 
field of science. He imbibed the excitement which raged in the 
old world for travel and scientific discovery. Berlin and Paris wei* 
centres of attraction for learning and learned men; in the former 
were Eichhorn and Heyne, Foster and Blumenbach, in the latter 
were Corvisart, Gay-Lussac, under whom he studied, and Bonpland, 
the celebrated naturalist, who in connection with Michaux, became 
his traveling companion, and life-long bosom friend, while even in early 
manhood such men as Goethe and Schiller were proud to claim his 
acquaintance, and rejoice in his companionship. Humboldt's life has 
been badly written. Klencke, who was his intimate friend, had and op- 
portunity of writing a biography which no doubt is accurate, as such, 
for he obtained much of his material from Humboldt himself. But as 
Bayard Taylor says, he seemed to have no idea beyond the mere col- 
lection of facts, unimbued with the spirit which should actuate the 
writer who would depict in living light, such a character as Alexander 
Von Humboldt. Bayard Taylor has written the most spirited biogra- 
phy of the great philosopher that we have met with; his style is 
eminently intense, with many fine expressions, and beautiful compari- 
sons, showing a high appreciation of the subject, but in his effort to 
popularize the man, which he acknowledges was his object, he has 
failed to present him, as he stands before the gaze of the scientific 
world, the great embodiment, the living cosmos, of the physical 
philosophy and science of the nineteenth century. *To write a popu- 
lar life of Humboldt," according to the idea of Bayard Taylor, how- 
ever beautiful and accurate it may be, is in the "popular" acceptation 
of the phrase, a misconception. Scholars will sympathize with him, 
bending with burning brow over the flickering flame of the midnight 
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lamp, and remember with tearful eye the weary traveler as he scales 
amidst sulphurous crystals and sharp pointed pedrigals, the lofty Tene- 
riffe, and gazes from the edge of the crater into its volcanic abyss, or shiv- 
ering with cold amidst the steppes of Siberia, or panting with heat and 
exhaustive fever beneath the rays of a tropical sun; but these are 
human sufferings voluntarily encountered, and the cold ear of the popu- 
lar reader catches the sound without one sympathetic vibration. But 
amid all this toil and privation, sickness and suffering, the scholar takes 
a loftier view of the products of the labor of such a mind. The 
dangers of the stormy ocean are braved, cold and heat defied, lonely 
nights in the wild forest, the malarious swamp or frozen mountain are 
all encountered, that astronomy, geography, botany, mineralogy, and 
all the mighty kindred host of science, may be subjected to man's 
knowledge, and man's interest. 

Humboldt was no specialty in his greatness; he was not in mind, or 
labor, devoted to any one class of studies or pursuits; this, in a meas- 
ure, may impair the bold outline of his character in the popular eye, 
which loves to behold the bold relief of irregularity, the excessive pre- 
dominance of some turn of genius. His American biographer has beau- 
tifully and truthfully said in reference to him, "perfect symmetry never 
produces the effect of vastness; it is only by studying the details that 
we comprehend the character of the whole." 

In order to appreciate his character, we must view him in separate 
fields of action and thought, and with each well defined, place them in 
that juxtaposition, which in union produces that harmony which in its 
"vastness," is still subdued by the near approach "to perfect sym- 
metry." 

After the Humboldts, William and Alexander, had completed their 
scholastic studies, they sold out their large patrimonial estate. William 
married, and lived for some years in Paris, devoting himself to the lan- 
guages and the study of philology, on which subject were published 
after his death several volumes of eminent ability and learning. Alex- 
ander's life is presented to us in a threefold character — traveler, scien- 
tific man and statesman, in which were blended the combined elegan- 
cies of language, literature and art. The acquisition of knowledge — 
geography, geology, botany — indeed an attempt to comprehend the 
aggregate laws of creation, growth and decay, was from early youth 
his sublime aim. After laying the strong foundations of a wide and 
extensive education, he knew that it could only be completed by travel, 
and actual ocular, as well as scientific investigation. He had written 
at an early age a small treatise, entitled "Mineralogical Observations 
on some Basaltic Formations of the Rhine,** designed to support the 
Neptunic theory of Werner, or the aqueous formation of every kind 
of rock, a theory he lived to correct in after years. But he was deter- 
mined on extensive traveling. He first projected, under the auspices 
of Lord Bristol, an English nobleman, a journey to upper Egypt. This 
plan was destroyed by the political disturbances of Europe, and the 
arrest of Lord Bristol at Milan. He then entered into an engagement, 
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1799, to make a visit to Africa, and would have embarked on board a 
Swedish frigate, which was to have conveyed the Swedish Consul, 
Skialdebrand, from Marseilles on a special mission to Algiers, but the 
disabling of the frigate at sea, and subsequent belligerent disturbances 
with the European and Barbary powers, frustrated this enterprise also. 
Baffled, but undaunted, he passed from Paris over to Spain, and here an 
opportunity offered for making a visit to the new world. The savans 
of Madrid favored the projected trip, and in company with his distin- 
guished friend, Bonpland, he embarked at Gorunna, under the pro- 
tection of the Spanish government, on the frigate Pizarro, bound for 
Cuba. 

Travelers are actuated by various motives, the larger portion, restless 
and uneducated, merely by the desire of seeing strange sights and grati- 
fying a vague taste for pleasure. It was a pleasure to these young phi- 
losophers, but their motive lay far deeper; with books and instruments 
they sought the advancement of science, the promotion of the welfare of 
mankind, and before them lay a dangerous and laborious duty. Not to 
visit proud cities and dissipate time and money in gay saloons, but to 
wander in strange and uncultivated lands, to encounter thirst and hun- 
ger, and wild beasts, exposure to the elements and disease, all for the 
sake of knowledge, from which the world would profit; in overcoming 
the perils of the ocean for the sake of commerce; by studying the laws 
Vi the winds and the very topography of the seas; by observations on 
the heavens and the lands, and everything that grows thereon, fit for 
food and sustenance, for clothing the body, or healing the sick. 

As soon as they were wafted from shore by the gentle south wind, 
their experiments and observations began, and they discovered what has 
since been of great use to the seafaring and commercial world, which 
was by using a valved thermometrical lead, that the neighborhood of a 
sand bank is thus revealed, before the lead can be of any use, by the 
quick decrease in the temperature of the water. It is proper to be 
mentioned, that before embarking for America, Humboldt was not 
entirely untraveled, for after leaving Gottingen he had visited Holland, 
England, France, Switzerland, Austria and Italy, during which period 
he had been mostly connected with the mining corps of Prussia, devot- 
ing at the same time much attention to other scientific pursuits; among 
which may be noticed galvanism and botany, then beginning to be a 
favorite study among men of science, and also becoming skillfully 
accustomed to the use of those astronomical and physical instruments 
which he employed in South America, and afterwards turned to so 
excellent a purpose. He reached America in 1799, and spent five 
years of laborious investigation and toilsome travel. Thus prepared by 
study, by an acquaintance with the use of instruments, and with a 
knowledge of the wants of science, no man ever started on a long travel 
so mentally and intellectually equipped. 

It is not our purpose in this paper to recount the various scenes of 
travel, and the many observations belonging to the wide range of science 
n»ade by our author during his journey to the new world, but rather to 
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notice the manner in which he has written out those travels, and left 
his extensive and accurate observations as hand-maidens to science, as 
an example to scholars, and a light to the world. No just notice could 
be made of the items of philosophic observation in these books of travel, 
without the most copious extracts, whi(di would even then fail to present 
a full view of their scope and range. 

Yet the reader may form a just conception of their purpose, by 
being informed of the magnificent design of the author. He had, in 
undertaking the journey, a desire to collect such facts as are fitted to 
elucidate the entire range of those sciences embraced in the natural 
history of the world; the theory of the earth, or physical geography, 
and to furnish that continuous and unbroken link which connects the 
natural sciences. After returning home, his observations were written 
out in the form of a scientific narrative. 

He had resorted to the utmost labor and caution in procuring every 
species of plant and mineral, having employed more than twenty 
mules in transporting his specimens across the country. They were 
carefully divided in three collective parcels, each containing forty-two 
boxes; this precaution was taken to provide against any loss that might 
occur on account of the uncertain communication between Europe and 
America, which existed during the maritime wars which then raged 
between the European powers. One box was shipped for France and 
Spain, the second for the United States and England; the third re- 
mained constantly under the care of himself or Bonpland. 

The plan he adopted in writing out these travels, if not so agreeable 
to the general reader, is certainly better calculated to meet the appro- 
bation of the man of science. He had composed a brief itinerary of 
his travels, but he clearly foresaw that the historical narrative plan 
usually pursued by travelers, was calculated to render his work not 
only too diffusive, but disconnected and confused; a historical narra- 
tive embraces the two distinct objects of the scientific traveler; the 
events that occur and the observations that are made. His object was 
to embrace both, a plan which he had observed was followed by that 
eminent traveler and writer, M. de Saussure, and while he acknowledges 
the success of the plan in the above mentioned writer, no one has ap- 
proached it with such eminent success as Humboldt. It is the presen- 
tation of phenomena in the order in which they appear, and the inter- 
spersion of the narrative, so as to maintain a mutual continuity of 
what passed under his own eye, and yet preserve the connection of 
scientific observation, occurring at different times. The manner in 
which this great and perplexing difficulty was overcome — and he ac- 
knowledges that he was much perplexed in executing the plan, with 
due regard to literary skill, and the constant adhesion to his chief 
purpose — is readily comprehended in his own language. He says: 'To 
give greater variety to the work, I have often interrupted the historical 
narrative by descriptions. I first represent phenomena in the order in 
which they appeared; and I afterwards consider them in the whole of 
their individual relations.^ This gives us an idea of the method, and 
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no Other could have been adopted with justice to himself, and the 
demands of science. The mighty mind of Humboldt must discard the 
feeble system of diary and itinerary, which weak-minded travelers 
have used to make up long, tedious, and, to the sensible reader, dis- 
gusting, "Books of Travel.** He was actuated by higher incentives; 
descriptive natural history, phenomena, geography, political economy, 
laws, constitutions, man, and all that relates to him, moral, social and 
political, were to be grouped, in philosophic harmony, in a descriptive 
and narrative history of travels; all of which is presented to us in 
the three volumes, "Of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of America 
during the years 179d— 1804, by Alexander Von Humboldt and Aime 
Bonpland." The part performed by the latter will be noticed here- 
after. 

It had been the desire of Humboldt, from his early youth, to travel 
into distant countries seldom visited by Europeans. To the scientific 
traveler, at the beginning of the present century, no country on earth 
presented such inducements as the new continent. In the old world 
national history, distinctions and mutations in forms of government, 
battles, manners, customs and taste, form the ingredients of books of 
travels. In America other elements were to be gathered; the imper- 
fections of physical science were crying aloud for discoveries and means 
of completing her theories by adding to the thesaurarium of her facts. 
Its immense and unexplored continent, washed on either side by a 
great ocean; its large forests untouched and unscanned by the eye 
of civilization, its mighty rivers flowing from the interior to the ocean, 
its lofty mountains and granite piles, its rich treasures buried far 
beneath the surface, its comparatively unknown aboriginal people, its 
vast savannahs studded with every tropical plant, afforded a new and 
tempting field for the naturalist, for geology, for mineralogy, for 
astronomical observation, for botany, and the boundless research of the 
archaeologist, not only in the primitive formation of a continent, but 
the paleontological relations of a primitive race, with its buried archi- 
tectural ruins; its national affinity and peculiar craniology, its 
linguistic comparison with other tongues, with its signs and symbols 
and hieroglyphic, were all in restless waiting to illuminate the vast 
temple of science, when struck by the wand of investigating genius. 

These are the subjects which render the volumes of travels which I 
have been noticing alike attractive and instructing. But their volumi- 
nousness prevents a notice of the various topics discussed and illus- 
trated in their pages. Yet their value may be estimated in part by a 
reference: 

1. To the astronomical observations, trigonometrical operations and 
barometrical measurements he was enabled to make during the course 
of the journey. 

2. The equinoctial plants collected in Mexico, in Cuba, the provinces 
of Caracas, Cumana and Barcelona, on the Andes of New Grenada, 
Quito and Peru, on the banks of the Rio Negro, Orinoco and Amazon. 
In which work Bonpland contributed figures of more than forty new 
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genera of plants of the torrid zone, classed according to their natural 
families, with methodical descriptions of the species in French and 
Latin. 

3. Monography of the Melastoma, Rhesia and other genera; this order 
of plants comprising upwards of a hundred and fifty species Melas- 
tomaceae. 

4. Essay on the geography of plants, accompanied by a physical 
table of the equinoctial regions, founded on measures taken from the 
tenth degree of northern to the tenth degree of southern latitude. 

5. Observations on zoology and comparative anatomy. 

6. Political essays on the Kingdom of New Spain, with physical 
and geographical atlas, founded on astronomical observations, and 
trigonometrical and barometrical measurements. 

7. Views of the Cordilleras and monuments of the indigenous nations 
of the new continent; accompanied by an Atlas Pittoresque ou vues des 
CordillerU: 1 vol. folio, with 69 plates. 

This work, we are told, was intended to represent a few of the grand 
scenes which nature presents in the lofty chain of the Andes, and also to 
throw some light on the ancient civilization of America, through the 
study of monuments of architecture, hieroglyphics, religious rites, 
and astrological reveries, in which the teocalli or pyramids are com- 
pared in their structure with that of the temple of Belus, with a 
description of a number of symbolical paintings representing the ser- 
pent woman — the Mexican Eve — the deluge of Coxcox, and the first 
migrations of the natives of the Aztec race. It is worthy of the highest 
consideration, and I make the following quotation as indicative of the 
opinion of Humboldt upon a question which has excited the attention 
and distracted the view of learned men, the diversity of the races, and 
more especially do I make it because the authors of "The Types of 
Mankind,'' and of ''Indigenous Races," claim the authority of 
his name, and the weight of his great learning as corroborative of 
their views. Speaking of the traditions of the deluge, he says: 'These 
ancient traditions of the human race, which we find dispersed over 
the whole surface of the globe, like the relics of a vast shipwreck, are 
highly interesting in the philosophical studies of our own species. 
Like certain families of the vegetable kingdom, which notwithstanding 
the diversity of climates and the influence of heights, retain the im- 
pression of a common type, the traditions of nations respecting the 
origin of the world display everywhere the same physiognomy, and 
preserve features of resemblance that fill us with astonishment. How 
many different tongues, belonging to branches that appear totally dis- 
tinct, transmit to us the same facts!" (Vol. ii., p. 183, Bohn's 
Scientific Library, London, 1852.) While the author does not express 
his opinion as decidedly as could be wished, when writing in another 
place, upon the same subject, yet his arguments are sufficient to con- 
vince the unprejudiced mind that he believed in the unity of the human 
races. (Idem, p. 473.) 

In addition to which, the christian world is under lasting obligations 
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to the corroborative truth of science, which glows along the pages of 
these travels, and other works of Humboldt, in sustaining the common 
origin of our race, by the unity of primitive religious worship with the 
Aborigines of America, as well as establishing a bulwark, against which 
the infidel arguments of such men as Morton, Nott and Gliddon, fall 
harmless and impotent, though brought to bear under the deceptive 
guise of the perverted truths of science. And also placing upon im- 
pregnable grounds the primitive affinity which exist in monumental and 
architectural evidence, in language, in worship, between the Indians of 
America North and South, and the early inhabitants of Asia; a ques- 
tion which archaeologists must now consider settled beyond the 
successful dispute of infidel scholars and writers. I feel an anxiety to 
place Humboldt in the position he truly occupied, especially since he 
has been claimed as authority in favor of the diversity of the human 
races, by G. R. Gliddon, one of the erudite editors of those two remark- 
able books, "Types of Mankind," and ''Indigenous Races of the 
Earth." To show that Mr. Gliddon was under some misapprenshion, 
for no one doubts his sincerity, or his learning, I will simply make the 
following quotation: 

"In my opinion, however, more powerful reasons can be advanced in 
support of the theory of the unity of the human race, as for instance, 
in the many intermediate gradations in the color of the skin, and in the 
form of the skull, which have been made known to us in recent times, 
by the rapid progress of geographical knowledge." (Here follows his 
reasons, to which the reader is referred — Cosmos^ vol. i., pp. 362-8, 
Bohn's edition, London, 1849; translated from the German by E. C 
Otte.) I am also satisfied that Mr. Gliddon has unintentionally misrep- 
resented William Von Humboldt, the brother of Alexander, and the 
most distinguished linguist and philologist in Europe, who, in a learned 
work "On the Varieties of Languages and Nations," says: "Language, 
more than any other attribute of mankind, binds together the whole 
human race. By its idiomatic properties, it certainly seems to separate 
nations, but the reciprocal understanding of foreign languages connect 
men together on the other hand without injuring individual national 
characteristics." (Cosmos, same edition; note translated from William 
Von Humboldt's writings, by Otte; p. 369.) From this and other 
extracts which might be made, it is clear that William did not belong 
to that school of philosophy which believes in the diversity of the human 
races. 

While on this subject, though we have no intention of entering into 
a discussion on comparative philology, yet the views of Alexander 
Humboldt on that subject, to be consistent with the opinion he enter- 
tained of the unity of the races, must coincide with those who main- 
tain a common origin of languages. To this extent it seems that E. G. 
Squier, the most distinguished archaeologist in North America, and 
among her most learned men, has fallen into a mistake, when he says, 
speaking of the unity of the American race: "Humboldt, Vater, 
Prichard, Morton, Gallatin, Duponceau and Pickering, have thrown a 
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flood of light upon the subjects of which they have respectively treated, 
and it is a fact worthy of remark, that althou^ pursuing different paths 
of research, they have, nevertheless, arrived at substantially the same 
results—the unity of the American race— and its radical difference in 
respect to all the other great families of the globe." (American 
Archaeological Researches, by Squier, No. 1, p. 15.) 

There is evidently in the clause quoted not only a confusion of 
authorities cited in connecting Humboldt and Prichard with those who 
disbelieve in the unity of the races, but a misapprehension of their 
opinions. It is well known that Prichard was among the earliest of 
European writers to discuss at length the much agitated question of 
the unity of the races, and contended for the affirmative in perhaps the 
ablest and most extensive work that has ever been published. Hum- 
boldt, I have shown, coincided with Prichard. He unquestionably 
contends for the unity of the American races, upon linguistic affinity, 
but he could not, believing as he did in the entire unity of the human 
race, have yielded the question, as to the **radical difference" of the 
American race, "in respect to all the other great families of the 
globe." 'This radical difference" of the races, is the very doctrine 
for which the anti-unity school contends, to which it is verily suspected 
from the writings of Mr. Squier, he belongs. But the position he 
assigns the great Nestor of Science, would be entirely inconsistent with 
his other views, if not to stultify him in the eyes of the world, which 
Mr. Squier could neither do nor even desire, for Humboldt is rev- 
erenced by all the sons of science in Europe and America. 

The life of an author and of a man of books, presents but little 
incident that will interest the general reader. I will not therefore un- 
dertake to notice with any systematic detail, the herculean labors of 
this man, in preparing his many volumes for the press, the cheapest 
edition of which, I have been informed, could be purchased in Berlin 
for ei^teen hundred and ninety-one dollars. 

In 1SQ9 he removed to Paris; the most important work he had writ- 
ten since his return to Europe from America, was "Aspects of Na- 
ture," which was published in 1808 — one of the few books that was 
written in his native tongue. When he wished to reach the scholars of 
Europe, he wrote in French or Latin, either of which made his works 
more accessible to the learned than if written in German. It was pub- 
lished in Berlin, and dedicated to his brother William. I have before 
me a translation by Mrs. Sabine, from the German, republished by Lea 
and Blanchard, from an English edition. It occupies a high position 
among the translated works of science, and has been favorably received 
as an accurate and faithful translation; of Mrs. Sabine personally or 
historically I know nothing. This book is very interesting, very in- 
structive, and in some respects develops many curious and hitherto 
unknown truths in science. The work was always a favorite with the 
author, and was highly popular among the Germans. It contains an 
account of steppes and deserts. Steppes are plains of vast extent, un- 
cultivated and often barren; they are more peculiar to Asia, and 
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synonymous with the prairie of North America, and thcf Uhcuio of 
South America. They sometimes occur in Russia, and are not unlike 
the heaths of Germany, being occasionally susceptible of cultivation, 
and afford pasturage for the cattle of various nomadic tribes. It is to 
be regretted that this distinguished philosopher and traveler, who has 
generally confined himself to the description of phenomena, has so often 
overlooked their primary cause, yet by a careful examination of the 
paper on " steppes and deserts," the reader may ascertain the natural 
causes of these vast tracts of barren land, a question much discussed, 
and quite unsettled in the opinions of many. Yet it appears they can 
be traced to obvious causes, somewhat modified by locality. It is from 
the description, and natural events that play around these localities, 
that the enquiring student may seek the primary cause of their origin 
and existence. 

Humboldt says: "In every zone nature presents the phenomena of 
these great plains; in each they have a peculiar physiognomy, deter- 
mined by diversity of soil, by climate, and by elevation above the level 
of the sea.'* Let us then look to climatic causes. In speaking of the 
steppes in the interior of Africa, he informs us, "they are parts of a 
sea of sand, which, stretching eastward, separates fruitful regions from 
each other, or encloses them like islands; as where the desert near the 
basaltic mountains of Harendeh surrounds the oasis of Siwah, rich in 
date trees, and in which the ruins of the temple of Ammon mark the 
venerable site of an ancient civilization. Neither dew nor rain bathes 
these desolate plains or develops on their glowing surface the germs of 
vegetable life; for heated columns of air, everywhere ascending, dis- 
solve the vapors, and disperse each swiftly vanishing cloud." This 
then is the cause of their barrenness. "Where the desert approaches 
the Atlantic Ocean, as between Wadihaw and Cape Blanco, the moist 
sea air pours in to supply the void left by these upward currents,** and 
in such places we trace the cause of vegetation. 

The largest steppe in the new world is the one which extends from 
the Caracas coast chain to the forest of Guiana, and from the snowy 
mountains of Nevada to the great delta formed by the Orinoco at its 
mouth, occupying a space of 256,000 (English) square miles. Like 
the greater portion of the Desert of Sahara, the northernmost of the 
South American plains, the llanos, are in the torrid zone; one half of 
the year they are desolate, during the other they are covered with 
grasses. The cause of this difference in vegetation must be that four- 
fifths of South America are situated on the southern side of the 
equator, and in a hemisphere which, from the greater proportion of the 
sea, is cooler than the northern half of the globe, to which the larger 
part of Africa belongs. Hence, according to Humboldt, "The llanos 
receive the influence of the tropical sea-wind, while the African 
deserts, being situated in the same zone of latitude as Arabia and the 
south of Persia, are in contact with stratas of air which have blown 
over warm, heat-radiating continents." In this is found the cause why 
vegetation and sometimes trees in moist spots are found on the llanos, 
and no growth whatever on the African deserts. 
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We are told by the author, among the causes which lessen both heat 
and dryness in the new world, may be classed the ''narrowness and 
deep indentation of the American land in the northern part of the 
torrid zone, where, consequently, the atmosphere resting on a liquid 
base does not present so heated an ascending current; the extension of 
the continent towards the poles; the expanse of ocean over which the 
trade-winds sweep freely, acquiring thereby a cooler temperature; the 
flatness of the eastern coasts; currents of cold sea-water from the 
Antarctic regions, which coming from the southwest to the northeast, 
first strike the coast of Chili in the parallel of 35*" south latitude, and 
advance along the coast of Peru as far north as Cape Pasina, and then 
turn suddenly to the west; the numerous lofty mountain chains, rich 
in springs, whose snow clad summits, rising high above the strata of 
clouds, cause descending currents of cold air to roll down their declivi- 
ties; the abundance of rivers of enormous breadth which, after many 
windings, seek the most distant coast; steppes, which from not being 
sandy, are less susceptible of acquiring a high degree of heat; im- 
penetrable forests occupying alluvial plains situated immediately 
beneath the equator, protecting with their shade the soil beneath from 
the direct influence of the sunbeams, and exhaling, in the interior of 
the country, at a great distance from the mountains and from the ocean, 
vast quantities of moisture, partly imbibed and partly elaborated." 
Thus has he given us, in a sentence, a body of truth beautiful and 
grand, and unfolding at a touch a large volume of the philosophy of 
nature in her most beneficient dealings with the interest of the new 
continent. But in addition to the above, he philosophically concludes, 
that while profound obscurity veils the period of such an event, it is 
highly probable that an irruption of the ocean may have been the first 
great cause which transformed considerable parts of Africa into such 
dreadful deserts. 

Among the most peculiar phenomena of the new world may be men- 
tioned the prairies of the western part of North America. We have 
searched the voluminous pages of Humboldt to find something upon 
this subject, but in vain. He has given a convincing explanation of 
the natural causes which operate to produce the steppes of Asia and 
the llanos of South America, which are attributed to climatic in- 
fluences. The prairies of the West are also attributable to the same 
causes, but the phenomena is unexplained — and is somewhat different. 
Why Humboldt has ignored this subject, it is impossible to tell; other 
authors have attempted the explanations, why a skirt of woods, in 
particular localities, and then vast plains with only luxuriant grasses, 
and no tree or shrub. But the true cause has not been embraced in 
any work it has been my fortune to meet with, and though various 
theories have been advanced, we cannot make the digression to notice 
them. 

Among the most interesting and beautiful of the papers contained in 
this volume may be noticed the one on the ''Physiognomy of Plants." 
A novel, but not inappropriate phrase; when we reflect that the 
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niture, habits and disposition of plants are accurately perceived by the 
skillful botanist, as he examines the form and feature, leaf and 
flower, which reflect, like the human face, those laws which in a great 
measure proclaim the workings of moral and intellectual nature. We 
recognize in the human family distinct nationalities, so each region of 
the earth presents its natural growth with national physiognomy, 
determining its locality, and marking its very habits and disposition. 
Similar forms of trees — ^pines and oaks — adorn the declivities of the 
mountains of Sweden, and those of the most southern part of Mexico. 
Yet we are informed that notwithstanding these correspondences of 
form, and this similarity of outline in the component parts of the 
picture, their grouping gives to the whole the greatest difference of 
character. Our author, with much force, remarks: 'Those who can 
view nature with a comprehensive glance, and apart from local 
phenomena, may see from the poles to the equator organic life and 
vigor gradually augment with the augmentation of vivifying heat. 
But in the course of this progressive increase, there are reserved to 
each its own peculiar beauties; to the tropics, variety and grandeur of 
vegetable forms; to the north, the aspect of its meadows and green 
pastures, and the periodic reawakening of nature at the first breath of 
the mild air of spring. Each zone, besides its own peculiar advantages, 
has its own distinctive character. Primeval laws of organization, not- 
withstanding a certain degree of freedom in the abnormal development 
of single parts, bind all animal and vegetable forms to fixed, ever- 
recurring types.** 

'The Aspects of Nature" form the most sprightly and elegant 
collection of essays which we have met with from the pen of this 
author; not discarding stern facts, he has invested his themes with a 
vivacity of style unusual to grave philosophy. He has thrown around 
it his ardent admiration for nature with all the picturesque hues of 
poetry, while still mindful of the harmonious and concurrent action 
of the different powers and forces of nature. In his eic^tietb 
year he enjoyed the satisfaction of issuing a third edition of this 
work, with copious annotations to meet the requirements of advanc- 
ing science. "To minds oppressed with the cares or the sor- 
rows of life, the soothing influence of the contemplation of nature is 
peculiarly precious, and to such these pages are more especially dedi- 
cated.** In 1807, Alexander Humboldt removed to Paris. Here, 
surrounded by his extensive collections in natural history, he commenced 
the preparation of his books of travels in South America. Paris was 
the most eligible situation in the world for the preparation of such a 
work. No city at that time could boast such a circle of literary and 
scientific men, all of whom were the associates, many the personal 
friends of our author. Here was Berthollet, Cuvier, Laplace, Arago, 
Blah, Gay-Lussac, Latreille, Vauquelin, Klaproth, Runth and Bon- 
pland, bright constellations revolving in their orbits around Humboldt, 
the great central light of Science. 

The preparation of such a work according to the grand conception of 
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the author, could not be completed as he would have it done by any 
one man in a lifetime. Consequently he gathered to his assistance 
some of those eminent men who clustered around him. He was to 
write not only a book of travels, but the geography, the geology, the 
botany, the mineralogy — indeed, the natural history of the new world. 
With the utmost system and regularity, we are told by his biographer. 
Bayard Taylor, that he divided his materials into six parts. First 
the narrative of his journey, its zoology and anatomy, then its 
political aspects, its astronomy and magnetism, its geology and its 
botany. In receiving the assistance of his friends, to Arago and Gay- 
Lussac he assigned the department of chemistry and meteorology, 
Latreille and Cuvier, astronomy, Bonpland and Kunth, botany, while 
he would superintend their labors, and prepare the narrative of the 
journey. He remained in Paris, with occasional visits and travels to 
other countries, from 1808 to 1827, during which period his '^Journey 
to the Equinoctial Regions" was published, with a long list of other 
books, essays, maps and charts, a catalogue of which is even too 
lengthy for insertion in this paper. 

The seventeen years he spent in Paris were devoted to the most in- 
tense labor, but bending over books and paper, maps and instruments, 
surrounded by every specimen of natural history, affords no incident 
that will please the world, though the learned will admire, and the 
general reader gaze in astonishment at the products of his mighty 
mind and ceaseless pen. 

In 1827 he returned to Berlin; the King received him with open 
arms, the citizens welcomed him back, for his fame and talents would 
reflect renown upon the proud and intellectual capital of Prussia. The 
King conferred upon him the title of Privy Councillor, and would have 
made him Secretary of State, but he would not forego the pleasures of 
science for the intrigues of politics, and the tricks of diplomacy. He 
had a grander scheme in conception than had ever entered the mind of 
the politician. It had occupied his thoughts for many years. Amidst 
the plains of South America, on the rugged cliffs of the Chimborazo, 
or the frozen steppes of Russia, pursuing his journey to distant lands, 
on the rolling ocean, gazing on the starry world on hi^, or peering 
into volcanic depths, in the gay saloons of Paris, or amidst the musty 
tomes of the library, it was the great thought on which turned his 
scientific labors, the monumental basis on which the fabric of his fame 
was to rest, the mighty reservoir of the accumulated knowledge of three 
quarters of a century; it was the "Cosmos." 

The idea of the ''Cosmos" was shadowed forth in a course of sixty- 
one lectures on the Universe, commenced on the 3d of November, 1827, 
and concluded the 26th of April, 1828. They were delivered at the 
university building in Berlin, which was densely crowded on every 
occasion. The king and royal family, the court, learned professors and 
authors, the rich, the noble, with the beauty and refinement of the 
capital, the scientific men of distant lands — for Humboldt's fame was 
radiating over all Europe; even the plowmen and the artizans, all 
crowded to the lecture room, to hear this "myriad-minded" man. 
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In 1834, Humboldt wrote: "I begin the printing of my work (the 
work of my life). I have the extravagant idea of describing in one 
and the same work the whole material world — all that we know to-day of 
celestial bodies, and of life upon the earth, from the nebular stars to the 
mosses on the granite rocks — and to make this work instructive to the 
mind, and at the same time attractive by its vivid language, every 
great and sparkling idea must be noticed side by side with its attendant 
facts. The work shall represent an epoch of the intellectual development 
of mankind in their knowledge of nature." Bacon conceived the same 
idea in the ''Phenomena of the Universe,^ though he was from his com- 
paratively limited knowledge, unable to elaborate it as did Humboldt. 
Indeed it may be said the great Lord Chancellor had the faint shadows 
of a more extensive conception in the "Description of the Intellectual 
Globe," in which he would treat of human learning, embracing it all 
under the heads of history, poesy and philosophy, according to the three 
faculties of the mind, memory, imagination and reason. If Bacon 
caught the idea, which went not beyond a desire, Humboldt not only 
cleared away the ground, laid the broad and massive foundation stones 
upon solid soil, but erected thereon the mighty temple of Cosmos itself, 
in comparison with which the "intellectual globe" of Bacon, let the 
conception be what it may, dwindles into a dim and distant nebulae. 

We are struck with a remark made by his eminent friend and 
biographer, Klencke, which should be quoted as a lesson to scientific 
men. He says, 'These lectures of Humboldt were also new and 
remarkable in respect to the position which he took towards the people. 
For while other learned men, whose social position is always hi^er 
than that of the people, nearly all, in their scientific and academic 
pride, did not deem it worth their while to disseminate their knowledge 
among the people, whom it must ultimately most benefit, while they 
generally keep their learning as the property and mystery of a caste, 
and interchange it among themselves, while they consider it infra 
dignitatis, and degrading for a man of science to popularize his knowl- 
edge; Alexander Von Humboldt set them the noble example that a 
baron, a chamberlain, and confidential adviser of his king, did not 
consider it beneath his rank and dignity to appear publicly as the 
teacher of his favorite science. He shewed that a true man of 
science does not attach himself to an exclusive caste, and that all con- 
siderations of birth, rank and title, are as nothing in the hi^ service 
of science. And thus Alexander, in the impulses of his heart and 
mind, fulfilled the noble duty which the mentally-gifted man owes to 
his people, of bestowing on them, and instructing them with the rich 
treasure of his knowledge and experience, thereby raising them nearer 
himself." 

It was after the delivery of these lectures that our author traveled 
extensively in Asia, Russia and China, gathering fresh materials for his 
Cosmos. The same course of lectures had been delivered in the French 
language, at Pads, that he delivered in the German at Berlin, yet he 
had no notes, and in his old age he sat down to write out the great work 
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not only of his life, but of the age in which he lived, if not the greatest 
scientific work of any age, the Novum Organum and the Principia alone 
excepted, in point of practical utility, but far below it in point of com- 
prehensive and almost universal learning. The first volume was 
published in 1844— when the author was seventy five years old— day 
after day, night after night, with mind undimmed by increasing age, 
he labored on this his cherished work, publishing at irregular periods, 
succeeding volumes, until in his ninetieth year he completed the work 
by revising and correcting for sixteen hours a day the proof sheets of 
the fifth and last volume. 

What boundless satisfaction in the evening of life to see embodied 
in undying form the image that had floated before his mind for nearly 
a half century. It is impossible to review such a work as the Cosmos, 
but we shall in our next issue endeavor to make some profitable refer- 
ences to it. 



ART. IIL— CONDUCT OF THE WAR AND REFLECTIONS ON THE TIMES. 

Law and liberty are the opposing forces that keep societies and gov- 
ernments alive. Too much of law or too much of liberty are equally 
destructive to human well-being. Under the influence of over legisla- 
tion individual action is too much restricted, and society stagnates and 
retrogrades. When there is, on the other hand, too little of law, anar- 
chy supervenes, the strong oppress the weak, and might becomes right. 
There is always equal danger that the world will be too much or too lit- 
tle governed. Yet it is most strange and unaccountable, that in all 
ages the European races have commended liberty as a good, and there- 
by inferentially condemned law and government as evils, for law and 
government are the negation of liberty. 

These remarks would be treated as useless abstractions, and pass un- 
heeded in ordinary times, but now every one perceives the necessity of 
restricting, nay, of banishing liberty, for the time, in order that when 
peace is restored, we may again enjoy a reasonable amount of it. No- 
body however looks forward to or hopes for that lorn rule, and approxi- 
mation to anarchy, that made our institutions under the late Union, the 
lauc^ing stock of Europe. Excess of liberty was the evil under which 
we labored until a few months past. Now martial law has corrected 
all that, and everybody hails martial law as a blessing. The whole 
white male population of the South, between the ages of 18 and 35, 
have, through their representatives, ''aliened life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness." Their slaves are ten times freer than themselves. 
Yet everybody feels that all this is eminently right. Liberty and slav- 
ery are neither good of themselves, good when unrestricted, but only 
good when duly apportioned and balanced, and administered patholog- 
ically, as times, circumstances, sex, classes, ages, individuals and 
races may require. 
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Our rulers, State and Confederate, Legislative and Executive, have, 
of late, shown themselves admirable pathologists, and seeing that the 
nation was sick of too much liberty, have dosed it well with law, which 
is the negation and corrective of excess of liberty. 

In Richmond, where we reside, the declaration of martial law has 
banished panic, reassured the people, and given a feeling of safety and 
security to all our citizens. Liberty of speech and liberty of the press 
are sufficiently restricted by a stringent public opinion, which no man 
dares tamper with. If they were not thus restrained the public author- 
ities would readily step in, and punish or incarcerate any one who, by 
indiscreet talk or indiscreet writing, jeoparded the public safety. You 
meet at every corner of the street armed men, who preserve order, keep 
the peace, and turn over to summary punishment the criminal and dis- 
orderly. Prices are regulated by law, extortioners punished, and the 
making or vending of liquor strictly prohibited. 

This is not liberty, but the reverse of it, yet none but the corrupt and 
criminal object to it. The right to cheat and swindle your neighbor is 
suspended for the present, and it may be that hereafter, when peace is 
restored, that we may discover that this free trade principle is not in- 
dispensible to the well-being of society. 

LIMITED GOVERNMENTS.— Our present experience will teach us 
another valuable lesson, to wit: 'Hhat limited governments, or gov- 
ernments with written constitutions, are unnatural and impracticable." 
England is in the true and only true sense, a limited or constitutional 
government; but there the only limits to the power of government are 
time-honored precedents, and the checks and balances which commcHis, 
lords, the church and the throne interpose to each other. Hence, it 
has been truly said that "king, lords and commons may do anything ex- 
cept make a man a woman." Hers is a government "at all points" 
ready to meet and apply the proper means to any exigencies that may 
arise, and to wield the whole unrestricted power of the nation to cope 
vsrith any inimical people. No one can forsee what a day may bring 
forth, and therefore it is rash and unwise to prescribe fixed, unbending 
rules for our future conduct, and still more unwise and rash to prescribe 
such rules for the conduct of others. What would become of a child in 
the jostle and struggle of life, if at its birth a programme of its conduct 
through life, strictly prescribing what it should and what it should not 
do, were to be the guide of its conduct through life. A human being 
with such limited powers of action, would not be a greater absurdity 
than a government of a nation similarly limited, for the exigencies of 
national life are as various, complex and unforseen as those of individ- 
ual life. Yet a written constitution is a programme of conduct pre- 
scribed at the birth of a nation, for its future conduct throughout all 
time. Or at best it is an attempt to make an organic law, which may 
not be changed readily as occasions for change may arise. 

The Constitution of our Confederacy provides that "after the 1st 
March, 1863, the expenses of the Post Office Department shall be paid 
out of its own revenue." If this be done, the people will be deprived 
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of a great part of their accustomed mail and traveling facilities, and 
great inconvenience and stagnation of trade will occur. And yet there 
is little prohability that a change of Constitution can be made soon 
enough to meet the emergency. Such regulations are the proper sub- 
jects of statute law, which can readily be made or changed to suit vary- 
ing occasions. 

A nation trammeled with a written constitution is like a man with 
his hands manacled. Its capacity for action is cramped and diminished. 

Our Confederacy, like all other nations and confederacies, has an un- 
written constitution, which consists of the sympathies, instincts, com- 
munity of interests and necessities, that brought us together and will 
hold us together, and in the institutions and laws which we derived from 
England, gradually and insensibly modified to suit our republican soci- 
ety. This unwritten constitution, like all true constitutions, has been 
the work of nature and of time, and when closely analyzed, will be 
found to be nothing more than that social status which is as old as man 
himself. 

On the other hand, our written constitution is one-half a mere league 
or treaty between Sovereign States, and the other, statute law, which 
will require frequent change, and yet is so awkwardly contrived that 
timely changes can scarce ever be made. We ought to have a Conven- 
tion every two years to modify the constitution, so as to adapt it to new 
exigencies and emergencies. The frequent changes of State constitu- 
tions show that they are in truth mere statute laws, which can seldom 
provide for the distant future. 

All of our great statesmen and great jurists have been as blind as 
bats on this subject, and quite overloked our real, natural, God-given, 
unwritten constitutions, whilst they perplexed themselves and their 
readers with learned disquisitions on written constitutions which were 
not, and in the nature of things never could be, constitutions at all. 
Not constitutions, nor a whit more like constitutions than a horse is 
like an alderman. The doctor who should mistake the diet and physic 
which he administers to his patient for the patient's constitution, 
would be deemed a great blockhead; yet precisely such blockheads 
are all who mistake human regulations of society for the constitution 
of society. They are in truth but its diet and its physic, whilst real 
constitutions are the vital principles impressed on societies and nations 
at their birth. 

Written limitations of power are worthless. Institutional limitations 
are invaluable. The Confederate Government vsrill be sufficiently 
checked, limited and restrained by the institution of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the Judiciary and the Executive, which will 
rarely unite in any act of injustice or tyranny. If they should, the 
separate States are each institutions clothed with the power of seces- 
sion, that will keep the combined powers of the Confederate Govern- 
ment within proper limits of action. 

The checks, balances and limitations of governmental i>ower are all 
institutional, none constitutional. Such is the theory and practice of 
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the English Government, and such is the practice of all Goyernments. 
Among civilized people there never was a pure and simple despotism 
or monarchy, because among such peoples there are always many insti- 
tutions that check, mitigate and limit the power of the monarch. 

The Confederate Constitution is a mere tub thrown over to the 
whale. No inteligent man who voted for it deemed it would be per- 
manent; but only considered it a temporary expedient, a giving way, 
for the time, to popular prejudices, a bridge or passway between 
mobocracy and anarchy, and conservative republicanism. 

We are continually assembling conventions, clothed with sovereign 
power, to remodel our State institutions, and to establish principles of 
universal and eternal right. These conventions are chosen by the same 
people who elect our members of the lower and upper Houses of the 
Legislature, our Judiciary and our Executive. It would be a thousand 
times more sensible and prudent procedure to invest our ordinary 
functionaries of Government, the two Houses of the Legislature, the 
Judiciary and the Governor, with sovereign power, than to invest 
sovereignty in a single body (a convention), because in the former case 
we have checks and balances, and in the latter none. Never, in the 
history of the Caucasian race, has so stupid and impracticable a body of 
men met together as the late Virginia Convention, yet they were 
clothed with sovereign power, whilst our Governor, Senate and our 
House of Delegates and Judiciary, with ten times their intellect 
and twenty times their patriotism, were restricted in their powers, and 
liable to be removed or neutralized by this contemptible convention. 
Delegate sovereign power to the coioibined branches of our State 
Governments and we shall need no more conventions, no more absurd 
and ridiculous written constitutions. Refuse this sovereign power, and 
you have but an imperfect, half made up government. A government 
just as defective as a man without eyes or ears, or legs, or arms. No 
people can be well ruled by a government of limited powers — by a 
constitutional government. 

There is another objection to written constitutions, that like all legis- 
lative compromises, platforms, and preambles and resolutions they mean 
nothing or anything just as the party in power chooses to construe. 
They are formed by men whose theories of government differ and conflict, 
and hence the instruments themselves are replete with contradictory 
and unmeaning provisions. In every compromise between astute 
politicians, the various terms of compromise are tendered in one sense 
and accepted in another. We know from the history of all constitu- 
tion making that they are but compromises, and that the men who 
make them never afterwards agree as to their meaning. Nay, even in 
the instances of platforms and legislative compromises, which have 
much fewer provisions than constitutions, there never was an instance 
in which their framers agreed as to their meaning. Such instruments 
are always carefully worded with a double or a dozen meanings, so as 
to deceive, gull and entrap. A great debate, like that of Webster and 
Hayne's, about the meaning of a constitution, is always a Kilkenny cat 
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f i^t, in which the combatants eat each other up and not a tip end of a tail 
is left. There is abundance in the United States Constitution to justify 
the States ri^ts construction, and quite enough in it to satisfy the 
most thorough consolidationist. No wonder Hayne and Webster "ate 
each other.^ To do so was the naturalest and simplest logical opera- 
tion imaginable. 

NORTHERN NATIONAL DEBT.— Doctor Johnson, although he liked 
Goldsmith, underrated his abilities whilst he lived and probably over- 
rated them after his death. The thing happened in this wise: Gold- 
smith made Johnson his executor, and Johnson could find no estate, but 
discovered an enormous amount of indebtedness. He was forthwith 
struck with wonder, amazement and admiration at the fertility of ex- 
pedient and wonderful genius of a poor author who had run up a debt of 
twenty thousand pounds. It was an indisputable monument of great- 
ness which he bequeated to posterity. It was surprising! prodigious! 
And from that day forth Johnson ceased to dub Goldsmith Doctor 
Minimus, and learned to venerate his memory. 

The North, ^is said, has run in debt largely over a thousand mil- 
lions within the last twelve months, and is now incurring debt at the 
rate of five millions a day. This beats Goldsmith all hollow, and John 
Bull is seized with profounder admiration than was Executor Johnson 
on occasion first aforesaid. Never before did nation run in debt with 
equal facility, and we venture to predict that they will get out of debt 
with still greater facility; wipe it off as fast and easily as truant school- 
boy wipes off figures from his slate. National bankruptcy at the North 
is inevitable and desirable; desirable, because the payment of the 
interest on their national debt would impose an intolerable burden on 
the laboring class, for it is the laboring class alone who pay taxes, 
because they create all values. The holders of the national debt would 
be masters and the laborers slaves, if the debt be not repudiated. If 
repudiated, the North as a whole would be no poorer; nay, she would 
be richer, because hundreds of thousands of idlers, who would other- 
wise live on the dividends of Government stock, would be compelled 
to become productive laborers, and the wealth is best measured by the 
amount of its productive labor. Repudiation would go far to ruin 
the now wealthy classes, but as it would tend to bring about social 
democratic equality, the rich, who are generally socialists, should not 
complain of it. 

The North can carry on the war after national bankruptcy just as 
well as before, if she can procure enough of men and munitions of war. 
This she can if her own people will credit the Government, and take 
its paper issues as money; and further provided there is enough surplus 
labor at the North to support the people who remain at home, and equip 
and support their enormous army and fleet. We do not believe they 
have sufficient surplus labor to carry on a war like the present for a 
year longer; but we are sure that a very few months will so cripple the 
credit of government, as to render its paper issues unavailable as 
money. The rich must see that a slow, silent, but sure process of 
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agrarianism is being carried on by means of the accumulation of a 
national debt hereafter to be repudiated; and they will refuse longer to 
lend or to credit the government So soon as this happens the war 
must cease, and occur it must very shortly. We maintained from the 
first that we could only succeed in this war by exhausting the strength 
of the North, not by defeating her armies or by invading her terri- 
tories. It is much better to hold her armies at bay, to checkmate them 
than to defeat them, for defeat exasperates her and incites to 
redoubled exertions. 

ASPECT OF THE WAR.— The three great armies of the North arc the 
one under Halleck, Grant and Buell in the southwest, the one in the 
peninsula under McGlellan, and one opposite Fredericksburg com- 
manded by McDowell. It is not very improbable that each of these 
armies may endeavor to retire without fighting. If they evince a dis- 
position to do so, we think the war would be sooner ended by permitting 
them to retire unmolested, than by defeating them. Such retreats 
would be a distinct admission that the South was unconquerable, and 
the North might make peace without loss of honor. But if we defeat 
those armies it will exasperate the whole North and unite their people 
in the further prosecution of the war in order to redeem their tarnished 
reputation, however hopeless they may deem the conquest of the 
South. There is yet a stronger reason for the course we indicate. 
Humanity demands that we shall win, if we can, bloodless victories 
rather than bloody ones. To defeat these three armies in open combat 
will cost oceans of the best blood of the South, and we should not 
shed a drop of it unnecessarily. 

If the Yankee army in the southwest does not retire before the 
fall of the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, it will ultimately be 
defeated and captured, no matter how many victories it may win for a 
time. Each of its victories will diminish its strength and numbers, 
and it vnll be too far from home to recruit its strength. Defeats will 
but nerve us to greater exertions, and our losses will be easily repaired 
from the population around us. 

Should an army attempt to march from Fredericksburg to Richmond, 
it will be cut to pieces very soon after it gets out of reach of its gun- 
boats. We doubt whether it will dare cross the Rappahannock. 

Richmond may possibly be taken by gunboats coming up the James 
River, but if McClellan succeeds by aid of those boats in getting his 
army here, we feel pretty confident he wUl never get it away from here, 
except as prisoners of war. It is rash to attempt to predict what a 
day may bring forth, but not so difficult or presumptuous to foretell the 
more distant future. The li^ts of history are a safe guide in enabling 
us to ascertain beforehand with an approximation to truth what will be 
the ultimate result of a war like the present. We know the South 
cannot be subjugated, and we feel confident that in a few more weeks 
the North will itself be satisfied of this, and that if the war does not 
cease, it will at least dwindle to insignificant proportions. This artcle 
will not see the li^t until our predictions are fulfilled or falsified. At 
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any event it may be interesting hereafter to see what were the hopes, 
expectations and apprehensions of a Southerner at this critical moment. 
We write on the 25th of April, and have just heard that two Federal 
gunboats have passed Fort Jackson, and that McClellan, foiled in the 
peninsula, is withdrawing his forces to the Rappahannock, to proceed 
from thence to Richmond by land. Nothing but desperation, it seems 
to us, could induce him to resort to such a scheme. In the peninsula 
he has an excellent base of operations; on the Rappahannock he will 
have none, and will besides have to cross two rivers before he gets 
to Richmond. We don't believe he will attempt, and doubt much 
whether the Federal army on the north side of the river near Fredericks- 
burg, will ever attempt to cross that river. 

We hope New Orleans will not be taken, but if the people east and 
west of the river can fight their own battles without aid from the 
opposite side. The summer crops will soon be ripe in the south, and 
each section produces all the absolute necessaries of life in abundance. 
Breaking up of railroads may starve an invading enemy, but cannot 
starve us. 

As the enemy attacks the interior we move and concentrate our 
troops much more rapidly than they do. We have only to sacrifice 
towns on the seacoast of minor importance, by withdrawing our troops 
from them, and we can readily meet their three grand invading armies 
with superior forces. This policy, we think, the Administration, aided 
by an able Cabinet, and Generals of great strategic ability, is now car- 
rying out with wonderful rapidity and efficiency. Until now this could 
not be done, both because a land invasion had not fairly begun, and 
because the people did not see the necessity of the temporary sacri- 
fices of territory which such a policy involves. 

This war has been conducted by the South with great ability from 
the first. When it began the North only threatened to put in the field 
some two hundred thousand men. She took the initiative, begun the 
war, yet by the middle of July last we had as many troops in the field 
as she. After the battle of Manassas, as was natural, we relaxed our 
exertions, and were content with enlistments for a year, because we be- 
lieved the war would not last longer than a year. But the North, re- 
gardless of incurring national bankruptcy, brought thereafter into the 
field a force larger than had ever before been levied from a population 
of her numbers. Such conduct on her part could hardly have been an- 
ticipated by our rulers, because it was without precedent in the history 
of nations. But had it been anticipated, ours is a popular government, 
and it was not until after the fall of Fort Donelson that our people be- 
came roused to the necessities of the occasion, and willing to make the 
sacrifices that the emergency required. Until then it would have been 
in vain for our governments, State or Federal, to have called out any- 
thing like a levy en masse. That is now done, and we have a force in 
the field quite large enough to cope with and conquer our enemies, if 
we could only get at them. Taking our cities subjects us to privations 
for a time, but rather increases than diminishes our military strength. 
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Men see now that to be restored to their properties they must win 
them back by force of arms. We shall gather courage from despair. 
Our people, our soldiers, and our civil rulers have acted wisely and 
bravely throughout this war. We had no navy, and a navy cannot be 
improvised. Hence our disasters. But navies cannot conquer the 
broad domain of the South. We again undertake to prophesy and pre- 
dict that the South will soon exhibit, in her conduct of the war, an ex- 
ample of the moral sublime, unsurpassed in modern times, and that her 
struggle will be crowned with speedy and glorious success. 

April 26. — Yesterday was a day of gloomy despondency here in 
Richmond; not however a day of panic like those that succeeded the 
fall of Donelson. People have become used to and hardened by re- 
verses. Probably if they had arms in their hands, instead of indulging 
in useless repinings, they would be eager to repair in battle the losses 
which they have sustained. Brave men often quail before disasters 
which no courage or exertion can avert. In such circumstances 
women display more firmness than men. They are now less disgusted 
and despondent than most of the men. Yesterday it was rumored that 
New Orleans had fallen. The report seems confirmed by telegraphic 
dispatches; nevertheless we doubt it. But be it so! What else had 
we to expect when the war began? We had no navy, the enemy a 
large and powerful one, and the best mercantile marine in the world, 
ready to be converted into a navy. We ought to have deemed it prob- 
able, almost inevitable, that wherever ships or gunboats could reach we 
should be defeated. The wonder is it was not done sooner. Our suc- 
cesses by land, when they were out of reach of their vessels, have been 
far more remarkable and uninterrupted than theirs by water. Not a 
twentieth of our vast Southern domain adjoins the seashore or the banks 
of navigable rivers. If they take all of our seacost and river towns, it 
will but concentrate our forces, which are now scattered at a hundred 
points, vainly attempting to defend by land towns attacked by water. 
And when they capture those towns they must divert a large part of 
their force to occupy and hold them. Thus we shall be strengthened 
and they weakened. 

FREE TRADE. — It is now obvious that the leading Eur(H;>ean powers 
will not intervene in American affairs until both North and South are 
icrippled and exhausted by long continuance of hostilities; when they 
hope to impose terms of peace degrading to both belligerents, and 
redounding to the advantage of the intervening powers. This course 
of conduct is very natural, and we should be prepared to meet it 

It is probable that England and France would require of the South 
as the price of intervention that for a long series of years, the products 
of those countries should be introduced into the South free of duty, 
and that no export duties should be imposed on Southern products sent 
those countries. 

This would place us in precisely the same abject subjection to France 
and England that Ireland now suffers from a similar relation with 
England. The evils that oppress and pai4>erize Ireland arise solely 
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from free trade wth England. Capital^ skill, science, fashion have all 
quit Ireland and are all centralised in England. Ireland belongs to 
men who live in England, and who tax and exploitate Irish labor to 
spend or accumulate the results in England. Shallow thinkers have 
long held that absenteeism was the great cause of Irish poverty, 
ignorance and misery; but absenteeism is the necessary result of free 
trade between two nations, the one possessing many advantages and at- 
tractions as a residence, the other very few. 

Under the late Union the South by means of free trade was exploited 
by the North just as Ireland is by England. Will our rulers never 
learn the meaning of the term exploitation*^ Will they never learn that 
in the war of free trade, the war of the wits, the war of making bargains, 
where unequals meet, the weaker must go to the wall? Will they 
never learn that the people who till the earth, are always cheated 
(exploited) when they deal with mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, 
artists and professional men, because the former exchange a great deal of 
the results of their hard labor, for a little of the results of the light labor 
of the latter? Do they not know if our dealings with England and 
the North be not trammelled by high duties we shall be their slaves 
and dependents? Does not this war teach us that too much of free 
trade has made us absolutely dependent on foreign nations for some of 
the necessaries of life and for the munitions of war? 

Above allf do they not know that the free trade or laissez faire doc- 
trine, is simply, purely, entirely and historically an abolition doctrine? 
That it grew up out of the liberation of the European serfs which 
placed men in condition of competition, antagonism and seeming 
equality? 

The Confederate Constitution gives scope enough to remedy this 
monster evil, if Congress will wisely exercise the power vested in it. 
With the consent of Congress any State may "lay imposts or duties on 
imports or exports." Let Congress at once give permission to every 
State to lay such imposts or duties on imports as it pleases, and the evil 
will be remedied without begetting sectional injustice. The border 
States, and probably North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas, will 
impose State duties to protect manufactures, and thus national inde- 
pendence will be secured without resort to an unfair, unequal and 
sectionally oppressive measure like the United States Protective tariff. 
Domestic industry should be left to State regulation. 

The nations of Europe have no sympathy for us. They are inimical 
to our slave institutions, and equally inimical to our republican form of 
government. They would be glad to see the North become a monarchy, 
the Southern slaves liberated, and the South itself made a subject 
province of the North. They have spurned the boon of free trade 
which we offered to them, and are ready to submit to the prohibitory 
duties of the North. We can readily produce all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life within ourselves, and our territory is large enough for a 
world within itself. We want neither foreigners nor foreign notions 
among us. The former have generally proved traitors, and the latter 
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teach treason. We must isolate ourselves, pursue an exclusive and 
seclusive policy, or we shall become the contemptible imitators of 
people, whose doctrines, habits, customs and institutions antagonize 
with ours. We shall thus imbibe a slow poison that will gradually 
undermine our whole social and political fabric. 

When this war commenced the planters were cautioned not to send 
their cotton to any of our seaboard towns, because they were all liable 
to be taken by the enemy's ships. We entered into the war affecting 
to be prepared to lose those towns, and now the bare rumor that one of 
them is lost unnerves too many of us. 

We propose hereafter to give a sort of diary, not so much of events, 
as of the reflections and feelings which they occasion. It is hard to 
recall, after even a short lapse of time, what we thought and felt on 
past occasions. Sympathizing fully with the vast majority of the 
Southern people, our remarks on the occurences of the day, written 
down as events transpire, may present hereafter a somewhat life-like 
picture of these stirring times. The war, however, will not be our 
only subject. We shall indulge in reflections and comments on what- 
ever occurs to us as interesting in our civil as well as military affairs; 
and now proceed to submit some remarks on the subject of free trade. 

MONDAY MORNING, 28th of April. — The Richmond Enquirer 
(which throughout this war has fully sustained its ancient fame) well 
remarks in its issue of this morning, "one effect of the fall of New 
Orleans will be to liberate, for more active operations, the large army 
which has been stationed there for its defence; many thousand men 
have been compelled to stand by and see a great city taken by com- 
parative hundreds, because they could not reach them. But if Joined 
to Beauregard they shall enable him to overpower Buell and redeem 
Tennessee and Kentucky, who shall say we have not gained more than 
we have lost?" 

Probably ere long Mobile, Savannah, Charleston and Norfolk will 
share the fate of New Orleans. If so the Yankees must detail hun- 
dreds of thousands of men to hold our captured cities, and we shall 
disengage from their defence a hundred thousand soldiers, to be added 
to our interior forces. Then the war will linger in earnest. The 
Federals must do what they now are afraid to do; fight us in the open 
field with neither forts or gunboats to retreat to. They have hereto- 
fore been merely warring against our outposts; when they march into 
the interior, they are destined to meet with speedy and signal over- 
throw. Our people cannot submit, for the tendered terms of submis- 
sion are worse than death. To have our property four-fifths of it 
confiscated, and the balance taxed to confiscation point, and to have 
four millions of our slaves liberated and put on an equality with our- 
selves, is a fate we never can be subjected to. It would be easier for 
the North to exterminate us than to subjugate. But she will do 
neither, and the day of our delivery is at hand. 
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The ravages of Louis XIV. in the beautiful valleys of the Rhine, 
about the close of the seventeenth century, may be taken as a specimen 
of the appaling desolation which is likely to overspread the Confederate 
States, if the Northern army should succeed in its schemes of subjuga- 
tion and of plunder. Europe was then outraged by atrocities inflicted 
by Christians upon Christians, more fierce and cruel than even Mahom- 
etans could have had the heart to perpetrate. Private dwellings were 
razed to the ground, fields laid waste, cities burnt, churches demolished, 
and the fruits of industry wantonly and ruthlessly destroyed. But 
three days of grace were allowed to the wretched inhabitants to flee 
their country, and in a short time, the historian tells us, "the roads and 
fields, which then lay deep in snow, were blackened by innumerable 
multitudes of men, women and children, flying from their homes. 
Many died of cold and hunger; but enough survived to fill the streets 
of all the cities of Europe with lean and squalid beggars, who had once 
been thriving farmers and shopkeepers." And what have we to expect 
if our enemies prevail? Our homes, too, are to be pillaged, our cities 
sacked and demolished, our property confiscated, our true men hanged, 
and those who escape the gibbet, to be driven as vagabonds and wan- 
derers in foreign climes. This beautiful country is to pass out of our 
hands. The boundaries which mark our States are, in some instances, 
to be effaced, and the States that remain are to be converted into sub- 
ject provinces, governed by Northern rulers and by Northern laws. 
Our property is to be ruthlessly seized and turned over to mercenary 
strangers, in order to pay the enormous debt which our subjugation has 
cost. Our wives and daughters are to become the prey of brutual lust. 
The slave, too, will slowly pass away, as the red man did before him, 
under the protection of Northern philantrophy; and the whole country, 
now like the garden of Eden In beauty and fertility, will first be a 
blackened and smoking desert, and then the minister of Northern cu- 
pidity and avarice. Our history will be worse than that of Poland and 
Hungary. There is not a single redeeming feature in the picture of 
ruin which Stares us in the face, if we permit ourselves to be conquered. 
It is a night of thick darkness that will settle upon us. Even sympa- 
thy, the last solace of the afflicted, will be denied to us. The civilized 
world will look coldly upon us, or even jeer us with the taunt that we 
have deservedly lost our own freedom in seeking to perpetuate the slav- 
ery of others. We shall perish under a cloud of reproach and of un- 
just suspicious, sedulously propagated by our enemies, which will be 
harder to bear than the loss of home and of goods. Such a fate never 
overtook any people before. 

The case is as desperate with our enemies as with ourselves. They 
must succeed or perish. They must conquer us or be destroyed them- 
selves. If they fail, national bankruptcy stares them in the face; 
^visions in their own ranks are inevitable, and their Government will 
/all to pieces under the weight of its own corruption. They know they 
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are a doomed people if they are defeated. Hence their madness. 
They must have our property to save them from insolvency. They 
must show that the Union cannot be dissolved, to save them from future 
secessions. The parties, therefore, in this conflict can make no com- 
promises. It is a matter of life and death with hoth — a struggle in 
which their all is involved. 

But the consequences of success on our part will be very different 
from the consequences of success on the part of the North. If they 
prevail, the whole character of the Government will he changed, and 
instead of a federal republic, the common agent of sovereign and inde- 
pendent States, we shall have a central despotism, with the notion of 
States forever abolished, deriving its powers from the will, and shaping 
its policy according to the wishes, of a numerical majority of the 
people; we shall have, in other words, a supreme, irresponsible democ- 
racy. The will of the North will stand for law. The Government 
does not now recognize itself as an ordinance of God, and when all 
the checks and balances of the Constitution are gone, we may easily 
figure to ourselves the career and the destiny of this godless monster of 
democratic absolutism. The progress of regulated liberty on this conti- 
nent will be arrested, anarchy will soon succeed, and the end will be a 
military despotism, which preserves order by the sacrifice of the last 
vestige of liberty. We are fully persuaded that the triumph of the 
North in the present conflict will be as disastrous to the hopes of man- 
kind as to our own fortunes. They are now fighting the battle of 
despotism. They have put their Constitution under their feet; they 
have annulled its most sacred provisions; and in defiance of its solemn 
guaranties, they are now engaged, in the halls of Congress, in discussing 
and maturing bills which make Northern notions of necessity the para- 
mount laws of the land. The avowed end of the present war is, to 
make the Government a government of force. It is to settle the prin- 
ciple, that whatever may be its corruptions and abuses, however unjust 
and tyrannical its legislation, there is no redress, except in vain peti- 
tion or empty remonstrance. It was as a protest against this principle, 
which sweeps away the last security for liberty, that Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Miss.ouri seceded, and if the Government 
should be reestablished, it must be reestablished with this feature of 
remorseless despotism firmly and indelibly fixed. The future fortunes 
of our children, and of this continent, would then be determined by a 
tyranny which has no parallel in history. 

On the other hand, we are struggling for constitutional freedom. 
We are upholding the great principles which our fathers bequeathed 
us, and if we should succeed, and become, as we shall, the dominant 
nation of this continent, we shall perpetuate and diffuse the very liberty 
for which Washington bled, and which the heroes of the Revolution 
achieved. We are not revolutionists — we are resisting revolution. We 
are upholding the true doctrines of the Federal Constitution. We are 
conservative. Our success is the triumph of all that has been considered 
established in the past. We can never become aggressive; we may 
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absorb, but we can never invade for conquest, any neighboring State. 
The peace of the world is secured if our arms prevail. We shall have 
a Government that acknowledges God, that reverences right, and that 
makes law supreme. We are, therefore, fighting not for ourselves 
alone, but, when the struggle is rightly understood, for the salvation of 
this whole continent. It is a noble cause in which we are engaged. 
There is everything in it to rouse the heart and to nerve the arm of 
the freeman and the patriot; and though it may now seem to be under 
a cloud, it is too big with the future of our race to be suffered to fail. 
It cannot fail; it must not fail. Our people must not brook the infamy 
of betrajring their sublime trust. This beautiful land we must never 
suffer to pass into the hands of strangers. Our fields, our homes, our 
firesides and sepulchres, our cities and temples, our wives and daughters, 
we must protect at every hazard. The glorious inheritance which our 
fathers left us we must never betray. The hopes with which they 
died, and which buoyed their spirits in the last conflict, of making their 
country a blessing to the world, we must not permit to be unrealized. 
We must seize the torch from their hands, and transmit it with increas- 
ing brightness to distant generations. The word failure must not be 
pronounced among us. It is not a thing to be dreamed of. We must 
settle it that we must succeed. We must not sit down to count chances. 
There is too much at stake to think of discussing probabilities — we 
must make success a certainty, and that, by the blessing of God, we 
can do. If we are prepared to do our duty, and our whole duty, we 
have nothing to fear. But what is our duty? This is a question which 
we must gravely consider. We shall briefly attempt to answer it. 

In the first place, we must shake off all apathy, and become fully 
alive to the magnitude of the crisis. We must look the danger in the 
face, and comprehend the real grandeur of the issue. We shall not 
exert ourselves until we are sensible of the need of effort. As long 
as we cherish a vague hope that help may come from abroad, or that 
there is something in our past history, or the genius of our institutions, 
to protect us from overthrow, we are hugging a fatal delusion to our 
bosoms. This apathy was the ruin of Greece at the time of the Mace- 
donian invasion. This was the spell which Demosthenes labored so 
earnestly to break. The Athenian was as devoted as ever to his native 
city and the free institutions he inherited from his fathers; but some- 
how or other he could not believe that his country could be conquered. 
He read its safety in its ancient glory. He felt that it had a pre- 
scriptive right to live. The great orator saw and lamented the error; 
he poured forth his eloquence to dissolve the charm; but the fatal hour 
had come, and the spirit of Greece could not be roused. There was 
no more real patriotism at the time of the second Persian invasion 
than in the age of Philip; but then there was no apathy, every man 
appreciated the danger; he saw the crash that was coming, and pre- 
pared himself to resist the blow. He knew that there was no safety 
except in courage and in desperate effort. Every man, too, felt identi- 
fied with the State; a part of its weight rested on his shoulders. It 
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was this sense of personal interest and personal responsibility — the pro- 
found conviction that every one had something to do, and that Greece 
expected him to do it — this was the public spirit which turned back 
the countless hordes of Xerxes, and saved Greece to liberty and man. 
This is the spirit which we must have, if we, too, would succeed. We 
must be brought to see that all, under God, depends on ourselves; and* 
looking away from all foreign aUiances, we must make up our minds to 
fight desperately and fight long, if we would save the country from 
ruin, and ourselves from bondage. Every man should feel that he has 
an interest in the State, and that the State in a measure leans upon 
him; and he should rouse himself to efforts as bold and heroic as if all 
depended on his single right arm. Our courage should rise higher 
than the danger, and whatever may be the odds against us, we must 
solemnly resolve by God's blessing, that we will not be conquered. 
When, with a full knowledge of the danger, we are brought to this 
point, we are in the way of deliverance, but until this point is reached, 
it is idle to count on success. 

It is implied in the spirit which the times demand, that all private 
interests are sacrificed to the public good. The State becomes every- 
thing, and the individual nothing. It is no time to be casting about 
for expedients to enrich ourselves. The man who is now intent upon 
money, who turns public necessity and danger into means of specula- 
tion, would, if very shame did not rebuke him, and he were allowed to 
follow the natural bent of his heart, go upon the field of battle after an 
engagement and strip the lifeless bodies of his brave countrymen of 
the few spoils they carried into the fight. Such men, unfit for any- 
thing generous or noble themselves, like the hyena, can only suck the 
blood of the lion. It ought to be a reproach to any man, that he is 
growing rich while his country is bleeding at every pore. If we had 
a Themistocles among us, he would not scruple to charge the miser and 
extortioner with stealing the Gorgon's head; he would search their 
stuff, and if he could not find that, he would find what would answer 
his country's needs much more effectually. This spirit must be re- 
buked; every man must forget himself, and think only of the public 
good. 

The spirit of faction is even more to be dreaded than the spirit of 
avarice and plunder. It is equally selfish, and is, besides, distracting 
and divisive. The man who now labors to weaken the hands of the 
Government, that he may seize the reins of authority, or cavils at 
public measures and policy, that he may rise to distinction and office, 
has all the selfishness of a miser, and all the baseness of a traitor. 
Our rulers are not infallible: but their errors are to be reviewed with 
candor, and their authority sustained with unanimity. Whatever has 
a tendency to destroy public confidence in their prudence, their wisdom, 
their energy, and their patriotism, undermines the security of our 
cause. We must not be divided and distracted among ourselves. Our 
rulers have great responsibilities; they need the support of the whole 
country; and nothing short of a patriotism which buries all private 
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differences, which is ready for compromises and concessions, which can 
make charitable allowances for differences of opinion, and even for 
errors of judgment, can save us from the consequences of party and 
faction. We must be united. If our views are not carried out, let us 
sacrifice private opinion to public safety. In the great conflict with 
Persia, Athens yielded to Sparta, and acquiesced in plans she could 
not approve, for the sake of the public good. Nothing could be 
more dangerous now than scrambles for office and power, and colli- 
sions among the different departments of the Government. We must 
present a united front. 

It is further important that every man should be ready to work. It 
is no time to play the gentleman; no time for dignified leisure. All 
cannot serve in the field; but all can do something to help forward the 
common cause. The young and the active, the stout and vigorous, 
should be prepared at a moment's warning for the ranks. The dispo- 
sition should be one of eagerness to be employed; there should be no 
holding back, no counting the cost. The man who stands back from 
the ranks in these perilous times, because he is unwilling to serve his 
country as a private soldier, who loves his ease more than liberty, his 
luxuries more than his honor, that man is a dead fly in our precious 
ointment. In seasons of great calamity the ancient pagans were accus- 
tomed to appease the anger of their gods by human sacrifices; and if 
they had gone upon the principle of selecting those whose moral insig- 
nificance rendered them alike offensive to heaven and useless to earth, 
they would always have selected these drones, and loafers, and exqui- 
sites. A Christian nation cannot offer them in sacrifice, but public 
contempt should whip them from their lurking holes, and compel them 
to share the common danger. The community that will cherish such 
men without rebuke, brings down wrath upon it. They must be forced 
to be useful, to avert the judgments of God from the patrons of 
cowardice and meanness. 

Public spirit will not have reached the height which the exigency 
demands, until we shall have relinquished all fastidious notions of mili- 
tary etiquette, and have come to the point of expelling the enemy by 
any and every means that God has put in our power. We are not 
fighting for military glory; we are fighting for a home, and for a national 
existence. We are not aiming to display our skill in tactics and gene- 
ralship; we are aiming to show ourselves a free people, worthy to 
possess and able to defend the institutions of our fathers. What 
signifies it to us how the foe is vanquished, provided it is done? Be- 
cause we have not weapons of the most approved workmanship, are we 
to sit still and see our soil overrun, and our wives and children driven 
from their homes, while we have in our hands other weapons that can 
equally do the work of death? Are we to perish if we cannot conquer 
by the technical rules of scientific warfare? Are we to sacrifice our 
country to military punctilio? The thought is monstrous. We must 
be prepared to extemporize expedients. We must cease to be chary, 
either about our weapons or the means of using them. The end is to 
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drive back our foes. If we cannot procure the best rifles, let us put 
up with the common guns of the country; if they cannot be had, with 
pikes, and axes, and tomahawks; anything that will do the work of 
death is an effective instrument in a brave man's hand. We should be 
ready for the regular battle of the partisan skirmish. If we are too 
weak to stand an engagement in the open field, we can waylay the foe, 
and harass and annoy him. We must prepare ourselves for a guerilla 
war. The enemy must be conquered; and any method by which we 
can honorably do it must be resorted to. This is the kind of spirit 
which we want to see aroused among our people. With this spirit, 
they will never be subdued. If driven from the plains, they will 
retreat to the mountains; if beaten in the field, they will hide in 
swamps and marshes, and when their enemies are least expecting it, 
they will pounce down upon them in the dashing exploits of a Sumter, 
a Marion, and a Davie. It is only when we have reached this point 
that public spirit is commensurate with the danger. 

In the second place, we must guard sacredly against cherishing a 
temper of presumptuous confidence. The cause is not ours but God's; 
and if we measure its importance only by its accidental relation to our- 
selves, we may be suffered to perish for our pride. No nation ever yet 
achieved anything great that it did not regard itself as the instrument 
of Providence. The only lasting inspiration of lofty patriotism and ex- 
ahed courage is the inspiration of religion. The Greeks and Romans 
never ventured upon any important enterprise without consulting their 
gods. They felt that they were safe only as they were persuaded that 
they were in alliance with heaven. Man, though limited in space, lim- 
ited in time, and limited in knowledge, is truly great, when he is linked 
to the Infinite, as the means of accomplishing lasting ends. To be 
God's servant, that is his highest destiny, his sublimest calling. Na- 
tions are under the pupilage of Providence; they are in training them- 
selves, that they may be the instruments of furthering the progress of 
the human race. 

Polybius, the historian, traces the secret of Roman greatness to the 
profound sense of religion which constituted a striking feature of the 
national character. He calls it, expressly, the firmest pillar of the Ro- 
man State; and he does not hesitate to denounce, as enemies to public 
order and prosperity, those of his own contemporaries who sought to 
undermine the sacredness of these convictions. Even Napoleon sus- 
tained his vaulting ambition by a mysterious connection with the invis- 
ible world. He was a man of destiny. It is the relation to God, and 
His providential training of the race, that imparts true dignity to our 
struggle; and we must recognize ourselves as God's servants, working 
out His glorious ends, or we shall infallibly be left to stumble upon the 
dark mountains of error. Our trust in Him must be the real spring of 
our heroic resolution to conquer or to die. A sentiment of honor, a 
momentary enthusiasm, may prompt and sustain spasmodic exertions of 
an extraordinary character; but a steady valor, self-denying patriot- 
ism, protracted patience, a readiness to do, and dare, and suffer, through 
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a generation or an age, this comes only from a sublime faith in God. 
The worst sympton that any people can manifest, is that of pride. 
With nations, as with individuals, it goes before a fall. Let us guard 
against it. Let us rise to the true grandeur of our calling, and go forth 
as servants of the Most High, to execute His purposes. In this spirit 
we are safe. By this spirit our principles are ennobled, and our cause 
translated from earth to heaven. An overweening confidence in the 
righteousness of our cause, as if that alone were sufficient to insure our 
success, betrays gross inattention to the Divine dealings with communities 
and States. In the issue betwixt ourselves and our enemies, we may 
be free from blame; but there may be other respects in which we have 
provoked the judgments of Heaven, and there may be other grounds on 
which God has a controversy with us, and the swords of our enemies 
may be His chosen instruments to execute His wrath. He may first 
use them as a rod, and then punish them in other forms for their own 
iniquities. Hence, it behooves us not only to have a righteous cause, 
but to be a righteous people. We must abandon all our sins, and put 
ourselves heartily and in earnest on the side of Providence. 

Hence, this dependence upon Providence carries with it the neces- 
sity of removing from the midst of us whatever is offensive to a holy 
God. If the Government is His ordinance, and the people His instru- 
ments, they must see to it that they serve Him with no unwashed or 
defiled hands. We must cultivate a high standard of public virtue. 
We must renounce all personal and selfish aims, and we must rebuke 
every custom or institution that tends to deprave the public morals. 
Virtue is power, and vice is weakness. The same Polybius, to whom 
we have already referred, traces the influence of the religious sentiment 
at Rome in producing faithful and incorruptible magistrates, who were 
strangers alike to bribery and favor in executing the laws and dispens- 
ing the trusts of the State, and that high tone of public faith which 
made an oath an absolute security for faithfulness. This stern sim- 
plicity of manners we must cherish, if we hope to succeed. Bribery, 
corruption, favoritism, electioneering, flattery, and every species of 
double-dealing; drunkenness, profaneness, debauchery, selfishness, av- 
arice, and extortion; all base material ends must be banished by a stern 
integrity, if we would become the fit instruments of a holy Providence 
in a holy cause. Sin is a reproach to any people. It is weakness; it 
is sure, though it may be slow, decay. Faith in God — that is the 
watchword of martyrs, whether in the cause of truth or of liberty. That 
alone ennobles and sanctifies. 

"All other nations," except the French, as Burke has significantly 
remarked, in relation to the memorable revolution which was doomed to 
failure in consequence of this capital omission, "have begun the fabric 
of a new Government, or the reformation of an old, by establishing 
originally, or by enforcing with greater exactness, some rites or other of 
religion. All other people have laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
severer manners, and a system of a more austere and masculine moral- 
ity." To absolve the State, which is the society of rights, from a strict 
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responsibility to the Author and Source of justice and of law, is to de- 
stroy the firmest security of public order, to convert liberty into license, 
and to impregnate the very being of the commwealth with the seeds 
of dissolution and decay. France failed, because France forgot God; 
and if we tread in the footsteps of that infatuated people, and treat with 
equal contempt the holiest instincts of our nature, we too may be aban- 
doned to our folly, and become the hissing and the scorn of all the 
nations of the earth. "Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings! be 
instructed, ye Judges of the earth. Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, 
and ye perish from the way, when His wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in Him.** 

In the third place, let us endeavor rightly to interpret the reverses 
which have recently attented our arms. It is idle to make light of 
them. They are serious — ^they are disastrous. The whole end of 
Providence in any dispensation it were presumptuous for any one, inde- 
pendently of a special revelation, to venture to decipher. But there are 
tendencies which lie upon the surface, and these obvious tendencies are 
designed for our guidance and instruction. In the present case, we 
may humbly beleive that one purpose aimed at has been to rebuke our 
confidence and our pride. We had begun to despise our enemy, and to 
prophesy safety without much hazard. We had laughed at his cow- 
ardice, and boasted of our superior prowess and skill. Is it strange 
that, while indulging such a temper, we ourselves should be made to 
turn our backs, and to become a jest to those whom we had jeered? 
We had grown licentious, intemperate and profane; is it strange that, 
in the midst of our security, God should teach us that sin is a reproach 
to any people? Is it strange that He should remind us of the moral 
conditions upon which alone we are authorized to hope for success? 
The first lesson, therefore, is one of rebuke and repentance. It is a 
call to break off our sins by righteousness, and to turn our eyes to the 
real secret of national security and strength. 

The second end may be one of trial. God has placed us in circum- 
stances in which, if we show that we are equal to the emergency, all 
will acknowledge our right to the freedom which we have so signally 
vindicated. We have now the opportunity for great exploits. We can 
now demonstrate to the world what manner of spirit we are of. If our 
courage and faith rise superior to the danger, we shall not only succeed, 
but we shall succeed with a moral influence and character that shall 
render our success doubly valuable. Providence seems to be against 
us — disaster upon disaster has attended our arms — the enemy is in 
possession of three States, and beleaguers us in all our coasts. His re- 
sources and armaments are immense, and his energy and resolution des- 
perate. His numbers are so much superior, that we are like a flock of 
kids before him. We have nothing to stand on but the eternal princi- 
ples of truth and right, and the protection and alliance of a just God. 
Can we look the danger unflinchingly in the face, and calmly resolve to 
meet it and subdue it? Can we say, in reliance upon Providence, 
that, were his numbers and resources a thousand fold greater, the inter- 
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ests at stake are so momentous, that we will not be conquered? Do 
we feel the moral power of courage, of resolution, of heroic will, rising 
and swelling within us, until it towers above all the smoke and dust of 
the invasion? Then we are in a condition to do great deeds. We are 
in the condition of Greece when Xerxes hung upon the borders of At- 
tica with an army of five millions that had never been conquered, and 
to which State after State of Northern Greece had yielded in its pro- 
gress. Little Athens was the object of his vengeance. Leonidas had 
fallen — four days more would bring the destroyer to the walls of the 
devoted city. There the people were, a mere handful. Their first step 
had been to consult the gods, and the astounding reply which they re- 
ceived from Delphi would have driven any other people to despair. 
"Wretched men!'* said the oracle, which they believed to be infallible, 
"why sit ye there I Quit your land and city, and flee afar! Head, 
body, feet, and hands are alike rotten; fire and sword, in the train of 
the Syrian chariot shall overwhelm you; nor only your city, but other 
cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the gods, which are 
now sweating and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, by drops of 
blood on their roofs, the hard calamities impending. Get ye away from 
the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in sorrow." We have had re- 
verses, but no such oracle as this. It was afterwards modified so as to 
give a ray of hope, in an ambiguous allusion to wooden walls. But the 
soul of the Greek rose with the danger, and we have a succession of 
events, from the desertion of Athens to the final expulsion of the inva- 
der, which make that little spot of earth immortal. Let us imitate, in 
Christian faith, this sublime example. Let our spirit be loftier than 
that of the pagan Greek, and we can succeed in making every pass a 
Thermopylae, every strait a Salamis, and every plain a Marathon. We 
can conquer and we must. We must not suffer any other thought to 
enter our minds. If we are overrun, we can at least die; and if our 
enemies get possession of our land, we can leave it a howling desert. 
But, under God, we shall not fail. If we are true to Him, and true to 
ourselves, a glorious future is before us. We occupy a sublime posi- 
tion. The eyes of the world are upon us; we are a spectacle to God, 
to angels, and to men. Can our hearts grow faint, or our hands feeble, 
in a cause like this? The spirits of our fathers call to us from their 
graves. The heroes of other ages and other countries are beckoning us 
on to glory. Let us seize the opportunity, and make to ourselves an 
inmnortal name, while we redeem a land from bondage, and a continent 
from ruin. 



ART. V^TRUB POUCT OF THE CONFBDERATB 8TATB8 

(Without expressing an opinion adverse or favorable to the views embraced in 
the artcle whch foUows, we submit it to our readers. Oeeupied as we are with 
the war poUcy of the Government, there Is lltUe time to speculate upon what is to 
come after. For the present at least give us entire free trade with all the world. 
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This is sound policy. Should the safety of the cause require tlie eonttnuance of 
tliis policy for a certain number of years as a basis of treaty stipulatioiis, let us be 
prepared even for that, or for anything and all things, rather than a return to the 
Yankee dynasty. This is the only sentiment we care to inculcate at present — 
Editor.) 

War, even if its severity is mitigated by the humane influences of 
modern civilization, is a great social evil; but it is one of those neces- 
sary evils which constantly present themselves as disturbing causes in 
the economy of nature, to prevent, by the energy of their action, the 
utter ruin and disintegration of the complicated mechanism of the uni- 
verse. The moral no less than the physical world has its destructive 
agencies, which, by their renovating and transforming influences, pre- 
serve the harmonious adaptation of the various elements of the existing 
social order. 

The war now waged between the North and the South, with unex- 
ampled rancor and malignity on the one side, and the most heroic self 
abnegation on the other, is but the necessary and inevitable result of 
pre-existing causes, and is designed by Providence to be productive of 
consequences, foreshadowing a new era of national and social develop- 
ments, which will only be fully appreciated by succeeding generations. 

Our independence must and will be achieved. Our cause is just, and 
must eventually triumph. Cities may be sacked and burnt, States may 
be invaded and overrun, property may be destroyed, fields may be des- 
olated, the sacred rights of freemen may be trampled under foot, the 
laws of humanity and civilization may be ignored, our wives may be made 
widows, and our children orphans, fanaticism may rule for a brief hour, 
and may attempt, in its drunken revels, to overthrow the very altars of 
our household gods. But ruthless vandalism is neither subjugation nor 
conquest, and if we collect all our energies to strike the decisive blow, 
if we bear our disasters that may bef al us with unfaltering courage and 
patient endurance, if we present a bold and united front to the enemy, 
we cannot fail to be successful in the end, and to become a nation great 
in moral power and rich in resources; a nation whose patriotism ^Svas 
refined in the crucible of adversity," and which sprang, Minerva-like, 
all panoplied and armed from the very brain of revolution. The North 
has sown dragon's teeth, and warriors have risen up from our soil, thus 
made fertile with great deeds, by the very enormities of our enemies. 

But if our independence were recognized, and peace were established, 
the question would still obtrude itself upon the inquiring mind, how 
can our future greatness and national prosperity be secured? 

To accomplish this object with any degree of probable success, it is 
indispensably necessary to inaugurate a new commercial policy for the 
South; a policy entirely our own, not copied from English precedents, 
nor transcribed from Yankee statutes. It should be a policy peculiarly 
Southern, adapted to the circumstances by which we are surrounded, 
neither drifting into the dangerous shoals of free trade, nor seeking 
shelter under the overhanging rocks of protective tariffs. Old issues 
should never be permitted to be revived, no matter what new form 
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they might be made to assume. Let the dead bury their dead, and 
those who are inspired by the living evangel of the nev^ revelation, will 
never copy the legislative follies and iniquities of those corrupt and in- 
famous Sodomites of the North, who have sold justice in the market 
place, and have squandered in an hour of insane frenzy, all that was 
once dear to a great and magnanimous people. 

The enactment of commercial laws derogratory to the interests of the 
North, by discriminating against the universal Yankee nation, even if 
practicable, would not of itself be sufficient to establish our commer- 
cial independence. Such a policy would be nothing more than a 
plausible deception, for while it would steer the ship of State clear of 
the hidden breakers of Scylla, it would dash her with greater force on 
the exposed rocks of Charybdis. It would only transfer the monopoly of 
our valuable commerce from the North to France and iEngland. The 
English and the French are, in a social point of view, as much opposed 
to us as our late associates of the North. Although their political and 
commercial interests would be materially advanced by the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence, yet they are looking on as indifferent spec- 
tators, because it has not yet been made clear to them that the Northern 
States, with their immense preparations and resources, may not force us 
back into the Union. Our independence will only be recognized by 
these nations, when impelled to action by the force of circumstances. 
They may perhaps be induced to receive our advances with favor, when 
the necessities of a ruined commerce, and the distress of the laboring 
classes, shall compel them to yield to the popular clamor. Or they may 
step gracefully forward and reach out the hand of friendly greeting, 
when our independence is once an accomplished fact, and we would 
derive no additional benefit from the mere formal recognition of foreign 
powers. 

Nor would it be good policy on the part of the Confederate States 
Government to enact tariff lav^ discriminating in favor of France and 
England, and prejudicial to the interests of the Northern Union. It 
would entail upon us a heritage of perpetual hostilities with our nearest 
neighbor, who, while it will be impossible for him to subjugate or 
conquer us, can inflict upon us incalculable injury, for having at his 
command inunense resources and overwhelming numbers, he can harass 
us by piratical excursions on the common rivers, and by predatory war- 
fare on the border. That the Northern Union constitutes already a 
powerful military nation, no one whose mind is not contracted by the 
narrow views of inflated egotism, will hardly attempt to deny. No 
treaty of peace having for its object the recognition of our independ- 
ence, could ever be negotiated with the Northern States, unless it were 
conceded in advance, as a preliminary condition, that they shall be 
placed on a footing of perfect equality with the most favored nations. 

A few unthinking but well meaning enthusiasts deem it desirable 
that a perpetual conflict between the Northern Union and the Southern 
Confederacy should be continued for an indefinite series of years, to 
become as famous in history as that waged between the Red and White 
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Roses, or that which divided the Ghihelines and the Guelphs. But the 
true statesman cannot endorse such barharous principles. War necessa- 
rily checks the gradual advancement of civilization, and, if long con- 
tinued, it demoralizes a people. War, if carried on under the most 
favorable auspices, is but a game of hazard. Battles are v^on and lost 
by the most trivial occurrences, and slight incidents that are least 
expected. Skill may direct, and chivalrous daring may lead to victory 
in many a contested field, but when the decisive battle is to be fought, 
on the issue of which the destiny of a nation depends, the most insignifi- 
cant and unforseen casualty may bring defeat at the most critical 
moment, and trail in the dust the banner that had never been lowered 
to an enemy. 

Waterloo was lost on account of a slight miscalculation on the part 
of one of the generals commanding the reserve. It ended the reign of 
Napoleon, and made France, for a time, the dependent tributary of the 
allied powers. 

But the question may still be asked, what policy should be adopted 
to secure our commercial independence. In the first place the doctrine 
of free trade must be entirely discarded for the present. What the 
country needs is a moderate revenue tariff, low enough to admit English 
and French articles of manufacture, and high enough to exclude North- 
em importations altogether. Under the old Union the free trade prin- 
ciple was emphatically Southern, for its adoption would have ruined 
the Northern monopolists, and would have advanced the conmnerdal 
interests of the South, but "nous auons change tout celaJ* 

The people of the Southern Confederacy must learn to forget all the 
tranmiels of party shibboleth, which kept the old government swinging, 
as it were, in a balance; for those party catchwords which were in the 
mouth of every voter, but to which the professional politician even could 
attach no precise meaning, are mere cabalastic names invented by party 
leaders to deceive the multitude. It is even now impossible to decide 
whether the tariff of 1828 was not strictly a revenue tariff, and the 
tariff of 1847 protective. The truth is, that all tariffs are both protec- 
ive and revenue tariffs, and the only question is, what rate of duties 
shall be adopted, by means of which the object of good government 
can be best secured, and the resources of the country most ^>eedily 
developed. 

The free trade policy would render the Southern Confederacy depend- 
ent upon the Northern States for the coarse manufactures, which are 
too bulky and heavy to bear transportation from France and England. 
Mechanical labor being far cheaper in the North than in the South, all 
the coarse woolen and cotton cloth, and other articles in daily use, 
would be imported from the Northern States, and we would still be the 
vassals of Yankeedom for the very materials of first necessity. 

As between the North and the South the practical result of the free 
trade principal has been fully tested. It is this free trade principle 
which cradled us into unconscious security, and when the war cry was 
heard that the Philistines are upon us, it would have found us unpre- 
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pared for resistance, had not the sagacity of one great man who foresaw 
the danger, provided against its disastrous consequences. It is this 
free trade principle carried into practical operation in the commercial 
intercourse between the North and the South which made the people of 
the poorest regions of this continent, rich in actual capital, rich in 
productive wealth, rich in manufacturing establishments, rich in the 
development of material resources. It was this free trade principle 
which bulH up for them their magnificent cities, provided for them an 
immense commercial marine, and planted colossal steamships in their 
harbors. It made them merchant princes, and secured for them 
metropolitan centres with their vast accumulation of money interests. 

On the other hand this free trade experiment has nearly ruined the 
South. We have no commercial metropolis, no concentration of capital, 
no commercial marine. It has made us poor penniless outcasts. — 
Having fallen, like the Samaritan, among thieves, we were beaten, 
wounded, despoiled of our substances, and left a bleeding victim, lying 
helpless by the roadside, scorned and derided by those who robbed us 
of our possessions. 

Nothing could be more acceptable to the North than the adoption of 
the policy of free trade by the government of the Confederate States. 
The South would be instantly flooded with Yankee wares, and cheap 
articles of inferior quality would drive from the mai'ket similar articles 
of manufacture imported from England and France, made of better 
materials and consequently of much higher value. It is true that free 
trade would furnish us cheap goods, and would open our harbors to the 
commerce of the world, but it would not give us that much desired 
conunercial independence for which we are contending; it would only 
divide our patronage, and render us tributary to the English, the 
French and the Yankees. They are already provided with a vast 
commercial marine, which they are able to protect, in the event of war, 
by means of a well appointed navy; and it will be impossible for us to 
compete with them as the commercial factors and carriers of the world. 

This great political hobby of free trade has accomplished nothing for 
the South. It developed no resources of commerce, it left us without 
means of defence, without improvement of harbors, without foreign 
trade, without ships, and we might add, with much propriety, it left us 
without available capital, and without foreign credit. Lands and 
negroes, and an abundance of undeveloped resources, cannot make a 
nation prosperous and happy. It is the first duty of every people to 
labor for its self-perfection as a member of the family of nations. A 
nation cannot be considered as having reached a high degree of self- 
perfection that does not foster a national literature, that does not 
encourage the cultivation of science, that does not aid in the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industry of the people, that has no centres 
of refinement and cultivated society, that has no commercial marine, 
no war-ships, nor any other appliances necessary for defensive purposes. 

We have already entered the lists with other nations to open for 
ourselves a glorious career of national greatness, but it will require the 
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helping hand and the wise counsel of the government to crown our 
incipient efforts with success, whenever peace shall be proclaimed within 
our borders. 

England is perhaps the only country in the world that would largely 
profit by the adoption of the policy of absolute free trade. Her manu- 
facturing interests are inmiense; she exports manufactured articles of 
every variety to every habitable part of the globe, while the largest 
aggregate of her imports is composed of raw materials and staple pro- 
ductions, not grown on her soil, and not found within her territories. 
She need fear no competition at home, for being the factor of half the 
world, the products of her furnances, her anvils, her looms, and the 
thousand other appliances of art, are exported to foreign markets and 
sold at a reasonable profit for the use of the consumer. She is, so to 
say, the great workshop of the nations, and with her cheap and well 
organized labor system, no other people could undersell her at home. 
But in England, where the doctrine of absolute free trade has been 
elaborately and ably discussed, and where alone it could produce the 
beneficial results so hopefully anticipated from its practical operation, it 
has never received the support of the ruling classes, and is only used as 
a party catchword, invented by those out of power to displace the more 
fortunate incumbents who control the affairs of the government The 
moderate tariffs and navigation laws of England, instead of reducing her 
to poverty, made her the richest and the first conunercial and manufac^ 
turing nation of the earth. 

But free trade is not only an inexpedient, but it is also an impracti- 
cable measure. It would prove the most ruinous experiment ever tried 
by a young nation just starting into existence. A superficial view of 
our probable position after the cessation of hostilities, must convince 
the least reflecting mind that the adoption of the free trade principle, 
with the object of controlling the conunercial policy of the government, 
would endanger our national independence, and prostrate all our re- 
sources of commerce and wealth. Governments, however economical 
they may be in their expenditures, are costly and expensive establish- 
ments. Officials are greedy, their services are not gratuitous, they must 
be paid. Armies cannot maintain themselves by marauding expedi- 
tions — they must be supported from the public treasury. Fortifications 
and other defensive works are not constructed in a day, like Aladdin's 
palace; it requires money and labor to give them strength and efficiency. 
A navy cannot be called into existence by the mere word of power; a 
vast expenditure of means is necessary to place this right arm of our 
national defence upon a respectable footing. But what is more than all 
this, a war debt of no less than six hundred millions of dollars will proba- 
bly have accumulated, not including even the idemnity which will be 
due to our people, who may have suffered from the ravages of the enemy. 
Annual appropriations must necessarily be made by the Government to 
discharge the public debt within a definite period of time, and pay the 
accruing interest, every year, as it becomes due. The average amount 
of interest, at eight per cent., on six hundred millions of dollars, to be 
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discharged in twenty years, would l>e no less than twenty-four millions 
of dollars; provided, the principal be reduced by the annual payment 
of thirty millions more, to meet the original condition of the loan. 
Adding to this aggregate sum of fifty-four millions, forty millions for 
ordinary Government expenditures, including the idemnity due to the 
citizens, and it will at once appear that, even upon the basis of this 
moderate calculation, the Confederate States Government will have to 
provide for a revenue of ninety-four millions during the first twenty 
years of its administration, to support its machinery and sustain its 
credit.* 

By what alchemistic charlatanism Is this revenue to be raised? 
Some are so deaf to all reason, and so blinded by prejudices, that a 
common sense argument has no charms for them. It brings home no 
conviction to their exhilarated fancy. They have taken it for granted 
upon the assurance of some astute political arithmetician, that free 
trade is the panacea for all political evils, and that two hundred millions 
being the annual value of the cotton and tobacco crop, the problem how 
to raise ninety-four millions of annual revenue for the government is 
of easy solution. But while the cotton crop may increase the wealth 
and sustain the credit of individuals, it will never furnish the revenue 
nor pay the debts of the government. As soon as the war is over, and 
the danger shall have passed away, every cotton planter will endeavor 
to make up for lost time. He has shown his lofty purposes and his 
undaunted patriotism while the enemy was at our doors; he has sacri- 
ficed his property and staked his life and honor upon the success of the 
cause; and having thus contributed his share for the defence of the 
country, and the promotion of the common good, as soon as peace is 
estabtished he will strive to be among the first of his compeers in the 
accumulation of wealth, and to gain consideration among his friends 
^nd neighbors. In other words, the planter will cease to be a lender of 
money and a usurer, and will become what he always has been, an 
everlasting borrower. Neither cotton nor tobacco can be made instru- 
mental for the payment of the government debts. 

But if the magic of free trade and cotton cannot supply the neces- 
sary food by means of which the morbid cravings of hungry public 
creditors may be satisfied, is it possible that free trade and direct taxa- 
tion will be more yielding in their disposition, and shower a mass of 

• We take issue with this statement. 

First. It is not probable that the debt will reach 1600,000,000. 

Second. Whatever the debt, the Interest being provided, it can be carried over 
to 30, 40 or even 50 years, and by the method which the government has adopted 
it will be practicable to substitute 6 per cent, in lieu of 8 per cent. Bonds hereafter. 

Third. The ordinary expenditures could not reach $40,000,000 upon any reason- 
able estimate. The old Federal Government did not exceed half that sum during 
the first thirty years of its existence. 

Assuming the War Debt at 1500,000,000, the time of payment to be 50 years, the 
interest to be half six and half eight per cent., and the ordinary expenditures to 
be 125,000,000, we shaU have at the highest for the first ten years of peace to pro- 
vide a revenue ranging from sixty-five to fifty million of dollars. After that period 
$50,000,000 may be regarded ample for aU purposes. Under the old union the 
South paid indirectly double or triple that sum.— Editor. 
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untold treasure into the strong-box of the Government exchequer? 
The idea is too preposterous to be entertained for one moment, that 
after the country has been exhausted by a savage war, direct taxation 
can be brought to the relief of the Government, for the purpose of 
supplying its revenue, and providing for the payment of the public 
debt. After the termination of this struggle for life and existence, 
every State will have incurred a vast amount of indebtedness, which 
must be provided for by direct taxation. Not a single State of this 
Confederacy could command sufficient resources to be able, by taxing 
the property and income of its citizens, to contribute its proportionate 
share of the ninety-four millions, annually required by the Confederate 
Government for at least twenty consecutive years. 

The absurdity of direct taxation for the object proposed, will become 
apparent at a glance from the subjoined tabular statement, in which 
the ninety-four millions of Government expenditures are apportioned 
among the thirteen States composing the Confederacy, according to 
their respective representation. Maryland is not included in this ap- 
portionment, as no step has yet been taken, either by the State or the 
Confederate States, to make her a party to this Government: 



state. 
South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 



Number of RepreientaUves. 

8 

10 

9 



Virginia 

North Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 



.. 2 
- 7 
-. 8 
. 8 
-.13 
-.10 
-.11 
... 4 
-.11 
-.12 



Amount in doUart. 
5,274,000 
8,790,000 
7,911,000 
1,758,000 
8,153,000 
5,274,000 
5,274,000 
11,427,000 
8,790,000 
9,889,000 
3,518,000 
9,889,000 
10,548,000 



It is by no means contended that the people would refuse to contrib- 
ute, by direct taxation, to the support of the general Government, for 
as Mr. Hallam observes, "the sting of taxation is wastefulness, but it 
is difficult to name a limit beyond which taxes will not be borne with 
patience when faithfully applied,^ Nor would direct taxation loosen 
the bonds of union, or alienate the affections of the people from the 
Government. Fear is the strongest motive power which prompts the 
citizen to yield obedience to the law. If the power of the Confederate 
Government is brought home to every man's pocket by frequent visits 
of Confederate officers acting in the capacity of tax gatherers, it would 
strengthen the authority of the general Government, by appealing to 
the most powerful sense of duty, and demanding the sacrifice of money 
interest, that public order may be maintained, and the citizen may be 
protected. If the Government of the old Union would have resorted 
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to direct taxation, by creating a tax collecting agency with its local 
officers in every county, secession would have been defeated at the 
ballot-box. The local influence of the Federal Government would have 
been predominant everywhere, and the Yankees might now rule 
supremely over a deluded and demoralized people. The most ignorant 
countryman, who is incapable of comprehending abstract reasoning or 
logical argument, understands the more tangible principle that the 
Government which has the absolute command of his purse, being 
empowered to sell his most valuable property in case of refusal, is a 
power that must be obeyed, and which it would be folly to resist. 

The old Federal Government was loved by the people, because the 
burden of taxation was artfully concealed beneath the flimsy veil of 
deception. It afforded excitement to the masses during election time, 
and held out fat offices to politicians. But the power of the Govern- 
ment was neither felt nor feared within the limits of the States; and 
had it not been for the periodical elections, and the buncombe speeches 
of Congressmen, the existence of a central authority could have hardly 
been suspected even by a stranger ignorant of our institutions. Direct 
taxation and a Confederation of Republics are incompatible in the 
nature of things; they cannot exist together. The central government 
must and will gradually and imperceptibly undermine all State authority 
and render it contemptible, if it is permitted to set up its most striking 
insignia of sovereign power in every household, and become the familiar 
acquaintance of every fireside. 

A moderate tariff, sufficient for revenue purposes, is the most equitable 
and least burdensome mode of taxation. It taxes the poor and the rich 
in equal proportion, and exacts a money contribution from thousands 
who could not otherwise be reached, and who would thus defraud the 
government of its just dues. 

It is a great fallacy in political economy, and ignorant charlatans only 
could have originated the idea, that a purely agricultural country which 
is enabled to export staple productions of the annual value of two 
hundred millions, must necessarily be the richest country in the world. 
This proposition would be correct if these staple productions were not 
exchanged, each year, for articles of manufacture, necessary for food 
and clothing, and for luxuries imported from foreign nations, which are 
annually consumed in the country where the staples are produced. 
Even the profits arising from the exchange of conmnodities, and the 
heavy percentage realized from transportation, is exclusively appropri- 
ated by the foreign merchant, and leaves the agriculturist, who fosters 
and sustains this immense conmnerce, hardly any surplus in excess of 
the moderate wages earned by his laborers. The Southern Confederacy 
could be made the richest country in the world, by giving proper 
encouragement to her external commerce, and by fostering her home 
manufactures for articles in daily use. 

The creation of a commercial marine, protected by an efficient gov- 
ernment navy, should be the first object of legislation after the estab- 
lishment of peace. The South must make an effort to secure for 
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herself her legitimate share of the carrying trade and the commerce of 
the world. Otherwise, while our citizens may be comparatively rich 
as individuals, we will be ''poor, very poor indeed" as a nation. 

History and experience establish the fact that those agricultural 
countries which have no external commerce, are the poorest countries 
in the world. Poland, Hungary, Spain and Italy contain the most fertile 
regions of Europe, and their people have carried agriculture to a hi^ 
degree of perfection. But notwithstanding the advantages of climate 
and soil, they are comparatively poor, when placed side by side with 
England and Scotland, whose sterile lands hardly supply the necessaries 
of life, but whose people, by means of their extensive commerce and 
manufactures, occupy the first rank in point of wealth and refinement, 
among the civilized nations of the earth. When France was without 
a navy and without foreign commerce, she was poor indeed, but since 
she has developed her external commerce and stimulated her manufac- 
turing industry, she has risen to the foremost position in power and 
influence in Europe. The United Provinces of the Netherlands, with 
a territory not exceeding in extent that of South Carolina, were once 
the first commercial people of the world, and were enabled to overawe 
with their war-ships, which whitened every sea, all the rival powers, 
with whom they formed alliances and to whom they dictated terms 
of peace. 

It would be a suicidal policy on the part of the government to barter 
away the birth-right of our commercial independence to France and 
England for a mess of pottage. Our political independence can and 
must be secured by ourselves, without the aid of foreign intervention. 
The blockade will be raised whenever it becomes an imperative neces- 
sity, and unless impelled by circumstances, no inducement can stimu- 
late foreign powers to action, if such action, involving them in a 
gigantic war, would be so destructive to their interests that the losses 
to be incurred would not be compensated by the advantages held out to 
them. As soon as they become convinced that we can maintain our 
independence, recognition will follow without much effort on our part, 
and while they are halting between two opinions, they would not listen 
to any proposition of treaty negotiation, for this would itself imply their 
acknowledgment of our independence, as a member of the family of 
nations. 

RICHMOND, VA., March 10, 1862. 



ART. VL— OUR CAU8S. 

«*God give Uie batUe to Uie right; 
We wUl be f ree or dle.»* 



"He who walketh upon the wings of the wind hath said to the wa- 
ters, so far Shalt thou go and no farther.** Most comforting to the 
believer are these words from the inspired writings. Our destinies are 
in the hands of this Great being, and He will stay those Northern cru- 
saders on their fratricidal way. 
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When the soul finds itself overwhelmed in gloom, when the tear of 
agony forsakes its secret cell, and not a ray of sunshine illumines our 
path, when our own dear country is beset on every side by ruthless 
foes, and the blood of our gallant dead cries from the earth for ven- 
geance, then it is that men, from the instincts of nature, are impulsed on 
to deeds of daring and of retaliation. But feeble woman, in her solitude, 
must watch and pray, and seek that last, best gift, hope, by casting her 
eye on the Rock of Ages, asking for more faith in that great God who 
hath said "vengeance is mine." Thoughts of this character are in- 
duced at this moment by hearing of the desperate battle in the West, 
and by the echo of war's fierce alarms all around us. Our brave soldiers 
are performing prodigies of valor, contending with an enemy number- 
ing thousands to their hundreds; but the "race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong;" we will be freel 

In the spring time of the year, this favored region, watered by the 
graceful and winding Bayou La Fourche, presents a most striking and 
captivating landscape to the observant eye. Extensive lawns, carpeted 
with the deepest green, lofty trees, natives of the circumjacent forest, 
with outspread branches, invite the young children, the skipping lambs 
and the feathered choristers to retreat to their emerald shades and be 
refreshed. The fertile sugar cane, springing from the bosom of mother 
earth, and waved by gentle breezes, diversifies the picture most agreea- 
bly. Can we for a moment indulge the belief, that devastation, with 
giant strides, approaches our doors, and that we never more shall pass 
a merry Christmas with our people, dancing upon the green before our 
portals, with their happy black faces smiling upon their masters, who 
are regarded as the father, who provides for their comfort in sickness 
and health, in infancy and old age, and who watches their sick and dying 
couches, as tenderly as the shepherds of old tended their flocks? 

A touching twilight scene, witnessed by us a few evenings since, 
would have melted the heart even of Mad. B. Stowe. A little fair- 
haired cherub, numbering scarcely three summers, was parting for the 
night from a small servant, his playmate; first was heard the lisping 
"good-night, Manuel,'' then the little ivory arm encircled the ebony 
neck, soon their lips touched, and then they parted. Could such a 
scene as this have been enacted in New York, in a family of the first 
position? Who will answer this interrogatory? Echo answers, who? 

This day, the 22d of February, 1862, is the anniversary of the birth 
of the "first rebel," and the day that has for so many happy years been 
celebrated by the North American nation. Probably at this hour (M.) 
our first Confederate President is being inaugurated at Richmond. 
We, the denizens of the South, should devotedly pray that the mantle 
of our beloved and honored Washington may descend upon Presi- 
dent Davis, and that our country may long be blessed by his wise coun- 
sel—his devotion to the cause of freedom. 

OAKWOOD, LA. M. M. C. 
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ART. Vn^DR. CARTWRI6HT ON THE NBGRO^-REVIBWBD. 

(We resume and eonclude the dlscusaioD of the subject from page 260 of April 
number. — Editor.) 

In the second century there was a set of Gnostic Christians called 
Ophites or Serpentinians, of whom it is said that they were so called 
for the veneration they had for the serpent that tempted Eve, and the 
worship paid to a real serpent. They pretended that the serpent was 
Jesus Christ, and that he taught men the knowledge of good and evil. 
—Backus TheoL Diet. 

Not to multiply quotations, it may be concluded that the white race 
nHiy well contest the negro's title to the name of Nachash^ so far as 
his claim depends on the fact of serpent-worship. To the many facts 
adduced by Mr. Waples,* to rebut the evidence of a peculiar influ- 
ence of the serpent over negroes. Dr. Cartwright replies: 

The only objection to Mr. Waples' pubUcatlon Is that he did not teU the whole 
truth In regard to the ancient serpent-worshipers. The whole truth makes them 
blade men, with not greater exceptions of white serpent-worshipers than among 
the modems. The serpent-worshipers among the modems are black men, inter- 
mixed with a few whites as of old.— Sunday Delta, March 17, 1861. 

If SO, the writers above quoted indicate the astonishing fact that the 
inhabitants of the earth "almost everywhere,'' have been black men 
intermixed with a few whites. Surely the Greeks and Romans, the 
Germans and Britons, given to Dniidical worship, were not black men. 
The supposition that the Anglo-Saxons descended from negro ancestors 
would be quite as open to objection, on ethnological principles, as the 
theory that the negroes descended from Adam. 

Dr. Cartwright has since receded from his original position so far as 
to recognize other objects of nigritian worship besides the serpent, 
insisting, however, that 'the principal fetich among the negroes is the 
serpent," and that ''the other fetiches are all inferior to the serpent," 
which is "worshiped as the very God in bodily presence.'*t It has 
already been shown, by the testimony of Mr. Bowen, that the serpent, 
far from being esteemed "the very God in bodily presence," is removed 
two degrees below that dignity. It is not even an orisha^ or idol, but 
only a symbol. But admitting that it is otherwise. Dr. Cartwri^t's 
theory demands the belief that Adam called the negro nachash^ ''ser- 
pent," because the serpent would be the principal fetich of the negro, 
which seems a very inadequate reason for impoverishing the Adamic 
nomenclature so much as to give the same name to a human being and a 
snake. But, relaxing still farther his grasp on this reason for the name 
nachash, and shifting to the proposition that "the negro is the slave of 
the white man by virtue of a physical law, " Dr. Cartwright adds: 

The same physical law (when released from his natural subjectivity to the 
white man) causes him to fall under the Influence of the serpent, or some oUier 
object of fetidsm, as that of the whiskey botUe, thus making him a slave of either 
the white man or Satan, or some evU Influence represented under that name.— Sun- 
day Delta, March 17, 1861. 
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It is difficult to supply the connectioii between devotion to the ser- 
pent and to the whiskey bottle, except by reference to the worm still, 
or serpentine, through which the whiskey is distilled, but the fact is 
too notorious for contradicition that the white race offer a formidable 
rivalry to the black in the fetichism of the whiskey bottle. If Dr. 
Cartwright intends only to show that servitude has converted the nigri- 
tian race from the darkest form of paganism, and greatly elevated them, 
intellectually and morally, and that their continued servitude tends to a 
still greater improvement, his facts cannot be truthfully denied. If 
from these facts he deduces an extra-scriptural argument in favor of 
slavery, the deduction is legitimate and of vast importance. If he 
would go farther, and show that the Creator has given the negro a 
nature suiting him to the servitude to which it is revealed that he 
should be subjected; this, also, is proper as a corroboration of Bible 
truth. If he would go still farther, and show that the negro is, by 
nature, 'Hhe slave of some Satanic influence,'' "a slave of Satan, or 
some evil influence represented under that name," he may find abun- 
dant proof of it in the word of God. The Greek word doulos, rendered 
"servant" in the received translation, means properly **slave.*' Then, 
on the authority of Jesus and his Apostles, it may be asserted that the 
negro, by nature, "is the slave of sin,*** and under the power, domin- 
ion, authority, of Satan.f But their statements are not admissible in 
proof of the subjectivity of the negro to Satanic influence, except in 
corroborative connection with the doctrine enunciated by Paul to the 
Athenians, that God "made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth."t If the word "men** is here used "in 
its original Hebrew sense," as explained by Dr. Cartwright; in other 
words, if negroes are not, equally with whites, descendants of Adam, 
the Holy Scriptures furnish no evidence that negroes are under Satanic 
influence, for all that is said of man's slavery to sin, and subjection to 
the power of Satan, is predicated of the descendants of Adam. If, 
however, the Apostle intended, as he evidently did, that both whites 
and negroes were made of one blood; the most that can be said as to 
the subjectivity of negroes to evil influences is, that they are "by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others," and walk "according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience."! 

Yes, **even as others*' for these things apply to all; to the Ephesian 
Christians, whom Paul addressed, and even to the Apostle himself, for 
he says that, among the children of disobedience "we also had our 
conversation in times past, and were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others."|[ All men are the slaves of sin and Satan, "the old 
serpent," until turned "from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God."ir 

If the ignorance and superstition of the black races have been more 

* J<rim TiU^ 34; Rom. t1., 16. 

t AeU xxtI., is. 

lActs xtU., 26. 
9 Bphes. li., 2. 
II ^hes. il., 3. 
f Acts XXTi., IS. 
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gross, and if they have sunk to greater depths of sensuality and degra- 
dation, it may be attributed to an intellectual and moral inferiority, 
without giving any strength to Dr. €artwright's nigritian theory of the 
temptation. And whether their superstition has or has not assumed 
more the form of serpent-worship than the ethnicism of the whites, 
the fact that serpent-worship has prevailed so extensively since the 
fall, instead of favoring his theory, is a potent argument against 
it. That Satan has so constantly made use of the serpent's form for 
the exercise of ''Satanic influences," corroborates the statement of 
Moses that in that form he influenced Eve. But where is the corrobo- 
ration of Dr. Cartwright's statement that he influenced Eve in the form 
of a negro gardener? Is an instance recorded in which he has chosen 
to be adored as a negro? Mr. Bowen conjectures that Brama was 
probably a negro; but if so, his apotheosis, like that of white heroes and 
sages, was not because of his color, but of his attributed wisdom or 
prowess. In this respect even Dr. Clarke's simian theory has the 
advantage; for, though the worship of apes has never prevailed to a 
great extent, we sometimes hear of 

''Such Gods as he 
Whom India serves— the monkey delty.*^ 

but we never hear of negro-worshipers, except as that term is derisively 
applied to northern fanatics. Again, if nachash ou^t to have been 
translated ''negro" in the English Bible, it ought to have been repre- 
sented by the Greek equivalent of negro in the Septuagint version. 
And if the unin^ired seventy fell into the error of rendering it 
"serpent" instead of "negro," the inspired Apostles, and the Son of 
God, who knows all things, ought to have corrected that important 
error, instead of leaving it to the erudition of "the great Hebrew 
scholar of the East, but now of the West, G. Blanchard Thompson,** 
and his disciple. Dr. Cartwright, to discover the blunder. It has been 
seen that the Saviour and his Apostles spoke of Satan as "the Seprent,** 
and not as the ape or negro. 

It is obvious that the theory of Dr. Cartwright can derive no support 
from the word nachash. But Dr. Cartwright deduces another argument 
from the Hebrew words naphesh chaiyah^ which, in King James* ver- 
sion of the Bible, are rendered "creature that hath life,** "living 
creature," and "living soul."t According to Dr. Cartwri^t, the 
correct translation is, ^intellectual creatures with immortal $om$.** 
Concerning these words, in Genesis i., 24, he says: 

The last word means **llvlng creature,** and the word naphesh, which Invests 
chaiyah, or living creature, with InteUectuallty and InunortaUty, Is not translated 
at aU, either In the Douay Bible or that of King James. • • • • 

After the Inferior races, or inferior naphesh chaiyah, were created, God said, *Xet 
us make Adam (or a superior race of naphesh diaiyah) in our own image, and 
after our likeness, and let them have dominion over aU things on earth;** Indud- 
ing the negroes, of course. Chapter 2, verse 7, says, that Adam "became a living 
soul,'* became a naphesh chaiyah. We understand by living soul, a creature wfth 
Intelligence and Immortal mind. If the same words had been translated the same 



•LaUa Rookh. f Genesis i., 20, 21, 24; il.. 7. 
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way in the twenty-fourth Terse of the first diapter, we would luve recognized two 
erections of inteUectual and immortal hetngs at different times. But these words 
b^ng merely rendered living creatures In the twenty-fourth verse, confounded the 
inferior nafesh chalyah with the brutes mentioned In the same verse. — De Bow, vol. 
iv., p. 190. August, 1880. 

Mr. Scull seems to concur in the opinion that the Hebrew has not 
always been correctly rendered; but his view is directly the reverse of 
Dr. Cartwright's. He holds that, in Genesis ii., 7, the words imply 
animal life only; and instead of "living soul,** ought to be rendered 
"living creature," as in the first chapter. This issue must be settled 
by Hebrew scholars. To the mere English reader, however, it seems 
more probable that Mr. Scull is right. If naphesh chaiyah ought to be 
rendered "intellectual creatures with immortal souls," the Bible records 
the creation of such beings at three different times; the first from "the 
waters;"* the second and third from "the earth."t Cannot Dr. 
Cartwright's alembic, of which the concurbit seems to be philosophic, 
and the head poetic, distill a theory from this to the effect that negroes 
were the first created; and that, owing to their aqueous origin, the race 
has always been "unstable as water?" 

In the twenty-fourth verse of the first chapter of Genesis, the words 
"cattle," "creeping thing" and "beast," appear to be in apposition 
with the words "living creature," not expressing something additional, 
but designating the class of creatures alluded to, as though it were 
written, "namely, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth." 
This construction is confirmed by the entire context, for, in every other 
instance Moses records, first, the decree of God, and next, the exercise 
of his creative energy in pursuance of the decree, and the statement of 
the latter follows the statement of the former, without addition or 
diminution. Thus, what "God made," is exactly what "God said. 
Let there be." In the twentieth and twenty-first verses mention is 
made of naphesh chaiyah, translated first ^'creature that hath life,'* and 
then ^living creature** It is evident that they were not intellectual 
creatures with immortal souls, but aquatic animals, for, in blessing them 
and the fowls that were created with them, the Almighty said, "Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multi- 
ply in the earth."t To support his theory it devolves on Dr. Cartwright 
to prove that there are races of intellectual creatures with immortal 
souls inhabiting "the waters in the seas." Barnum's mermaid will 
not avail him, for that, unfortunately, is very dead, having died once in 
the monkey that furnished her a head, and once in the fish that com- 
plimented her with a tail. Hence her intellectuality cannot be estab- 
lished. If the naphesh chaiyah here mentioned were not intellectual 
creatures with immortal souls, neither were those mentioned in the 
twenty-fourth verse, and Dr. Cartwright's proposed translation is incor- 
rect. There, as in the other instances, the things made are neither 
more nor less than the things whose creation was decreed; that is, the 

• Genesis L, 20, 21. t Genesis 1., 24; 11., 7. 

t Gen. 1., 22. 
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"living creatures" of the decree were not intellectual creatures with 
immortal souls, but cattle, beasts, and creeping things. Thus falls to 
the ground Dr. Cartwright's proof that the Bible '^sitively affirms 
that there were, at least, two races of intellectual creatures with immor- 
tal souls, created at different times."* A part of the superstructure, 
built on this sandy foundation, remains to be noticed. 

In Genesis, Shem, Ham and Japheth are called "the generations of 
Noah," and "the sons of Noab." In the same book are enumerated 
"the generations of the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth." It 
is said, "Ham is the father of Canaan," that unto Shem, Ham and 
Japheth "were born sons," and these sons are then enumerated by 
name, after which it is said, "These are the families of the sons of 
Noah, after their generations, in their nations."t Here the words 
"families," "generations," etc., are applied in the same manner to 
Noah and his sons. He was their father and they his sons in the same 
sense in which Ham was the father of Canaan, and Canaan the son of 
Ham. But, concerning "Cush, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan," Dr. 
Cartwright says: 

It Is erldent that Ham was not their natural father, or they his natural children, 
because some of them were plural. — De Bow, vol. iv., p. 134. August, 1880. 

The reason is inadequate. As a name with a plural termination, 
such as Andrews, Hemans, Matthews, Peters, etc., etc., is now fre- 
quently given to an individual, so was it done among the Hebrews. 
For example, there was Eliakim, the son of Josiah, whose name the 
King of Egypt turned to Jehoiakim, still preserving the plural termi- 
nation.1: But if Mizraim was the name of a tribe, they may still have 
been the children of Ham, as the Jews are "the children of Israel," 
and Ham their father, as Shem was "the father of all the children of 
Eber,"§ that is the Hebrews. But if Ham was not literally the 
father of Cush, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan, in what sense was he their 
father? Dr. Cartvmght answers: 

The word father Is eridenUy used in the sense that the Catholics apply it to the 
Pope; -papa or father meaning a head man, manager, or overseer of the nachash 
race, domesticated in Noah's house. There were four tribes or spiecies under his 
direction—Cush, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan, called the sons of Ham. — ^De Bow, 
vol. iy., p. 134. August, 1880. 

By parity of reason, Japheth and Shem were also overseers of the 
nachash race; and there were seven tribes or species under the direc- 
tion of the former, and five under the direction of the latter. Thus 
Noah ferried over from the antediluvian to the postdiluvian shore three 
overseers, and only sixteen slaves, unless "some of them were pluraL" 
Certainly the overseers were very inefficient if the best of them could 
only manage seven negroes. But they were not so pr(H>erly overseers 
as '^drivers,'* for Noah is called their father, that is, their papa. Pope, 



• De Bow, Tol. It., 129. August, 1880. 
tOen. Til., 13; ix., 18, 19; x., 1, 2, 6, 21, 22, 31, 32. 
% n. Kings XTiii., 18; xxiU, 34; IL Chron. xxxTi., 4. 
IGen. Xm 21. 
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head man, manager, or overseer. And each of the slaves under their 
charge was made a driver also, for the hook proceeds to give a list of 
'^e sons of Gomer," 'Hhe sons of Gush," Ac^ Ac How the theo- 
logical world will he startled when they discover that what they have 
looked on as important genealogical tahles, turn out to be merely lists of 
negro slaves 1 What a patriarchal system will prevail on plantations 
when the negroes understand that they are the sons of the overseers 1 
What an accession of dignity will it be to that functionary to find that 
he is a POPE 1 

To count no other slaves than those named in the inventory of Dr. 
€artwright, at least four were ^'saved in the ark under the designation 
of living creatures;^ or rather, ''four species or races which Ham had 
charge of in the ark."* After coming out of the ark, Ham was guilty 
of irreverence and impiety toward Noah, who thereupon cursed, not 
the offender, but one of the slaves under his charge; and the curse in- 
flicted was perpetual servitude.t Here the venerable patriarch is 
represented as acting in the spirit of the Indian whose dignity was 
insuUed by some young men who, while eating a melon, pelted him 
with the rind, saying, "Bobashelah, do you like watermelon?" The 
nocane's wrath had accumulated till it was bound to find some vent, 
when seeing a masterless dog pass by, he seized a large piece of rind 
and hurled it at the cur, crying, "Vatermelon — ^you like him?" adding 
an oath by way of emphasis. But there is no evidence that Noah felt 
such fear of Ham as to cause him to wreak his indignation in this 
vicarious way on the unoffending naphesh chaiyah of the nachash 
breed. If Canaan was only a slave, under charge of the overseer 
Ham, how was the impiety of the latter punished by the curse of the 
former? Ham's sin against his father might be recompensed by a blow 
against himself as a father, in consigning his offspring to perpetual bond- 
age; but if the curse were against slaves under his charge as over- 
seer, to him it was rather a favor, ensuring a continuance of his 
employment as overseer. Nay, where was the curse upon Canaan 
himself? Even in the paradise of Eden his progenitor was a slave, 
and was by original creation intended for servitude. Then what Dr. 
Clarke says, on the hypothesis that serpents were originally reptiles, 
as to their condemnation **to creep on,*' may be here applied. It would 
be no punishment to the "nachash race" to slave on "as they had 
done from their creation, and" by reason of physical laws, "must do 
while their race endures." If the curse against the beguiler, "on 
the belly shalt thou go," implies, as Drs. Clarke and Cartwright think, 
that that creature had previously ** walked erect;** much more does the 
curse against Canaan, "a servant of servants shall he be," imply that 
he had previously been free; thus subverting Dr. Cartwright's doctrine 
that the nachash race were slaves to Adam. Again, Dr. Cartwright says 
that "the typical species of naphesh chaiyah • • • • 

were saved in the ark," and of these he enumerates Cush, Misraim, 
Phut, and Canaan, four "intellectual creatures with immortal souls," 

* De Bow, Tol. It., p. 134. t Gen. ix., 25. 
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saved in the ark. Besides these Moses states that Noah and his sons* 
and his and their wives, entered into the ark,* making eight soulfl, 
which added to the four make twelve souls fhmt were saved in the ark. 
If so, can the Apostle Peter be acknowledged an inspired man, who 
says that in the ark '^few^ that is eight souls were saved'*?t And 
again, according to Dr. Cartwright Noah and his sons descended from 
Adam, but Canaan from the most inferior of the inferior races of 
naphesh chaiyah; from 'Hhe ophidian Bimana," frcmi "the negro 
gardener," from the nachash or snake-worshiper. On this point Dr. 
Cartwright says: 

None of the four species or races which Ham had charge of In the ark, belonged 
to the nachash or snake-worshlplng race, except Canaan.**— De Bow« vol. !▼., p. 
134. 

Then the Adamic race, descended from Noah, were not the brethren of 
Canaan; for the Bible applies that word only to those who descend from 
a common ancestor. Yet, in the curse, the Adamites are called 
Canaan^s brethren. "Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall 
he be to his brethren.''^ And yet again: Dr. Cartwright states that 
"Cush, Misraim, Phut and Canaan, called the sons of Ham," were 
''saved in the ark;" while Moses expressly says that they were "bom 
after the flood."§ Here, then, is a series of point blank contradictions. 
Those who have predetermined to reject the word .of God, may at- 
tribute the blunders to Moses and Peter; but others will probably give 
more weight to their authority than to the assertions of Dr. Cartwright, 
who has no advantage over them in being removed many centuries far- 
ther from the events, and will not claim equality with them in regard 
to inspiration. 

Dr. Cartwright has signally failed in his effort to disprove from the 
Bible the unity of the human race. He seems to regard any refutation 
of his theory of nigritian ophiolatry, not only a great injustice to him- 
self, but a "great injustice done to the people of the Southern States, 
particularly the Confederate States."|| In what the injustice consists, 
he only can define. He probably thinks that his theory is an important 
stay to the cause of slavery; but if so, he is as much in error as in the 
theory itself. If it be conceded that the negro is not descended from 
Adam, it does not follow that slavery is right. The question immedi- 
ately presents itself, what right has one race to enslave another? If 
the right be founded on intellectual, moral or physical superiority, there 
are disparities among the whites sufficient to justify the thraldom of 
many among them on the same ground. According to Dr. Cartwright, 
both races are intellectual creatures with immortal souls, and were alike 
created by the God and Father of us all. Then what right has the one 
above the other? The argument is as good as that derived from com- 
mon ancestry, to which Dr. Cartwright*s theory does too much honor, 
by endeavoring to evade it; for the family tie has been so attenuated by 

* Genesis t11., 7. % Genesis ix., 25. 

^t I. Peter iU., 20. $ Genesit x., 1, 6. 
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many divergent removes since the days of Noah, that the kindred can- 
not weigh much in the scales of the best adjusted conscience. Cer- 
tainly the argument founded on kinship comes with a very ill grace from 
those abolitionists who, in times of peace, do not hesitate to defraud 
their nearer kinsmen, descended from Japheth; and in times of war 
visit them with murder, rapine, and every conceivable inhumanity. 
They forget that it is, to say the least, no greater crime to deprive a 
black brother of some portion of liberty, than to deprive a white brother 
of his subsistence by fraud, his character by slander, and his life by hom- 
icide. Yet, bad as is the argument against slavery, founded on the 
unity of the human race. Dr. Cartwright's theory implies a dread of it, 
and dignifies it by ingenious methods of dodging it. Nor has he won 
for slavery any vantage ground not before occupied. What better ar- 
gument is there to justify the offspring of Adam in enslaving the ante- 
cedaneous human beings, than to justify the offspring of Japheth in 
enslaving the descendents of Ham? Did one of the pre-adamites be- 
guile our grandmother Eve? So also did Ham treat our grandfather 
Noah, a much nearer relative of ours, with the grossest disrespect. 
Was the pre-adamite condemned to hereditary bondage for his offence? 
So were the sons of Ham condemned to be the most abject of slaves to 
their brethren. The gist of Dr. Cartwright's argument seems to be 
contained in these words: 

After the Inferior races, or inferior napbesb chaiyah, were created, God said, 
T«t us make Adam (or a superior race of napliesb chaiyali) in our own image, 
and after oor likeness, and let tliem luTe dominion over all tilings on earili:" in- 
cluding the negroes of course. — ^De Bow, toI. iv., 130. 

The argument here resolves itself into this: The holding of negro 
slaves is accordant with the will of God, therefore it is right. This is 
the true and only tenable ground on which to defend the institution of 
slavery. But does the proof of the minor premise depend on establish- 
ing from the Bible that the whites and negroes have not a common an- 
cestor? If so, the institution stands on sliding ground; or at least Dr. 
Cartwright has not shown its solidity. 

If the will of God justifies the Adamite in holding in servitude a 
descendant of a pre-adamite, it will equally justify him in holding in 
bondage a descendant of Adam, and the true Scriptural defence of 
the institution of slavery is to be found in the unreproving recognition 
of it in the word of God. It is a singular fact that while Northern 
fanatics are blindly contending against slavery, and often wresting the 
Holy Scriptures to their purpose, very many of the Southern advocates 
of the institution rush deliriously into the opposite extreme, and very 
unnecessarily wrest the Scriptures to establish what they establish with- 
out wresting, and leave it to the rational men of the North to give the 
only true Bible defence of slavery. This was done by Rabbi Raphall, 
and Dr. Van Dyke, in their fast day discourses, delivered in New York 
last January. The former greatly errs in supposing that •^the heathen 
view of slavery, which prevailed at Rome," **has been adopted in the 
South," and that here the slave is reduced "to a thing," and therefore 
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has no rights. The South has adopted the Hebrew idea of slavery, as 
expounded by the Rabbi himself, and by which the slave is a thing 
when considered with reference to his master's right of property, but a 
person when considered with reference to his own right of personal 
security and humane treatment Nothing worse can be truthfully said 
of slavery in Mississippi than he says of slavery among the Jews, in 
the following brief extracts, in which he speaks of the Jevdsh law of 
slavery as recorded in the sacred Scriptures: 

On the most solemn occasion therein recorded, when God gaye the Ten Com- 
mandments on Mount Slnal, • • • slaTeiuMlng Is not only reeognlxed and 
sanctioned, as an integral part of the social structure, when it is commanded that 
the Sabhath of the Lord is to bring rest to "thy male slaye and thy female slaye;** 
but the property in slaves is placed under the same protection as any other spores 
of lawful property, when it is said, "Thou shalt not oonvet thy neighbor's house, 
or his field, or his male slave, or his female slave, or his ox, or his ass, or aui^t 
that belongeth to thy neighbor." • • • • • Over these heathen slaves the 
owner's property was absolute; he could put them to hard labor, to the utmost 
extent of their physical strength; he could inflict any degree of chastisement short 
of injury to life or limb. 

Just SO do the laws of Mississippi recognize, sanction, and protect 
slave property. They empower the owner to im];>ose hard labor, and 
inflict chastisement, yet they not only protect the life and limb of the 
slave, but protect him against hardship and cruelty far short of injury 
to life and limb. Then the Southern slave owner can well claim that 
slavery, as it exists in the South, is recognized and sanctioned by the 
laws of God, as delivered to the Israelites. If it be objected that while 
slavery was ''winked at" when Moses delivered the Levitical code, it 
is now a sin; the slaveholder may ask, with Rabbi Raphall, ''When, 
and by what authority, do you draw the line?" That eminent Israelite 
shows that the change is not effected in the Christian Scriptures. He 
says, very properly: 

Receiving slavery as one of the eondltons of society, the New Testament no- 
where interferes with or contradicts the slave code of Moses; it even preserves a 
letter, written by one of the most eminent Christian teachers, to a slaveholder, on 
sending back his runaway slave. 

The laws of God regulated the institution of slavery among his chosen 
people. Jesus Christ, whom Christians recognize as "God manifest in 
the flesh," and his chosen disciples, inspired to teach "the truth as it 
is in Christ," reproved every grade and character of sin, yet frequently 
alluded to the existing institution of slavery, without a syllable of cen- 
sure. This is, briefly, the true Bible defence of slavery. It requires 
no fanciful interpretations, and no distortons of the sacred text A 
very small man, encouragd by a very large name, to write a disquisition 
on "The Philosophy of Human Nature," introduces into it a chapter on 
slavery, in which he says "Nothing can be so absurd as to hear a slave- 
driver professing or holding forth the pure example of our Savior."* 
Not to comment on the epithet he has chosen to apply to masters, it is 
more absurd for one to profess to be a philosopher, yet shut his eyes to 



* Phil, of Hum. Nat., by Prands B. Brewster, p. 305. 
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facts SO incontrovertible as those just stated. It is said that Dr. Gar- 
diner Spring, in the midst of an abolition discourse, was interrupted by 
the inquiry, "Does not the Bible recognize slavery?" to which he flip- 
pantly replied, "Yes, just as it recognizes hell." This is a fine speci- 
men of the ad captandum style, worthy of a practiced demagogue, and 
most unworthy of a minister of the gospel of truth. Take his reply at 
its greatest value, it proves nothing against slavery. Does the Bible 
recognize hell as a human, or a diabolical institution, contrary to God's 
will, and deserving to be immediately abolished? By no means; but 
as a divinely appointed institution, designed to carry out the righteous 
purposes of God. Let the same be said of slavery. But hell was made 
necessary by sin, and designed for the punishment of rebels against 
God. Let the same be said of slavery. But hell is certainly an evil. 
Let the same be said of slavery. Every punishment is an evil, but 
designed to prevent or correct greater evil; and slavery is an evil 
which a beneficient God has made an instrument to work out the intel- 
lectual, moral and religious elevation of the nigritian race. The fall of 
man has introduced many evils, of which many are now necessary, and 
can only be abolished by incurring other and greater evils. If Dr. 
Spring cannot perceive why a good God permits one man to hold an- 
other in servitude, it is probably not the only divine mystery which his 
finite plummet cannot fathom. But when his inability to penetrate 
the counsels of God causes him to denounce as sin what God has not 
condemned, he is not far from the position of the impious infidel who 
said that if he had been consulted before the creation, he would have 
saved the Almighty from many blunders. 

What is "the conclusion of the whole matter?" First, that all men 
are not created white; or, in other words, that the negro races are men. 
Secondly, that all men are not created equal. Thirdly, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson erred, and was therefore fallible; and, though a man of a very 
high order of genius, he was not a divine legate, nor an inspired writer. 
It is evident that, in the Declaration of Independence, he did not use 
the word '*men'' in any supposed "Hebrew sense,** but in its ordinary 
colloquial sense. Another effort has been made, by an honored contri- 
butor of De Bow's Review, to save him from the imputation of having 
blundered, by supposing that he used the word ''created^' with refer- 
ence to the original creation of men "/n the loins of Adam** That 
construction would establish his accuracy in stating a fact at the ex- 
I>ense of his logical acumen; for it would defeat the whole argument of 
the Declaration of Independence. How would the original equality of 
inan justify the American people in asserting their right of self-govern- 
ment, if the original equality had been subsequently destroyed by the 
same Almighty Power by whom it was originally bestowed? Mr. Jef- 
ferson was attempting to establish a then existing right of equality and 
independence, in the American people. He employed a premise suffi- 
cient for that purpose, without taking time to test its truth except as 
applicable to the case in point, and with this he was satisfied. Others, 
with more leisure for speculations about abstractions, have tested the 
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principle by applying it to another set of circumstances, and the result 
is a reductio ad absurdum. All men are not created equal. All men 
are not endowed by their Creator with the unalienable ri^t of liberty. 
This is a doctrine essentially infidel, and directly at war with the re- 
vealed Word of God. Upon the sure foundation of that sacred Word, 
in its plain interpretation, let the cause of the master rest. An eager- 
ness to screen it behind some new and improbable interpretation seems 
to betray a tremulous apprehension that it really finds no bulwark in 
the Book of books. If that sacred volume be against it, then let slav- 
ery at once be spurned; for nothing should be defended which is con- 
trary to the will of God. But it has been seen that it is recognized, 
sanctioned, and regulated, in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

If the foregoing conclusions be correct, it follows as a corollary, that 
the best way to defeat abolitionism is to overthrow infidelity; the best 
way to establish the right of masters to hold their slave property is, not 
to search out fanciful interpretations and improbable theories, but to 
show that the Bible is the revealed Word of God. To this one object 
let all believers apply all their powers of logic, leaving slavery to stand 
or fall upon this issue. Abolitionism is but one of the heads of the 
hydra Infidelity, though it often assumes the guise of philantrophy and 
even of Christianity; "and no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light.*** 



ART. Vm.— THE PINE FORESTS OF THE SOUTH.f 

THE LONG LEAF OR SOUTHERN PINE.— The seed covers of the cones 
are armed with short, strong, and not very sharp spiu*s. The seeds, 
when stripped of their shells, are white and larger than a conmion 
grain of wheat, and are of agreeable taste, having a resinous flavor. 
They are so eagerly sought for by hogs, that scarcely any are left on the 
ground to germinate. For this cause, as well as the great destruction 
of the trees, in tapping them for turpentine, these pines are rapidly 
diminishing in number, and if not protected, this noble species will 
almost disappear from the great region which it has heretofore almost 
exclusively covered and adorned. This tree is especially resinous, and 
is the only pine that is tapped for turpentine. Scarcely a good tree in 
North Carolina has escaped this operation, unless in some few tracts of 
land where that business has not yet been begun. This tree also has fur- 
nished the best of pine lumber; but its durability is said to be much les- 
sened by the tree, when living, having been made to yield turpentine. 
The heart is large and the grain of this timber is close, and only infe- 
rior in that respect to the short leaf yellow pine (p. mitis or variahU 
lis). For naval architecture, timber of this tree, when large enough 
for the purposes required, is preferred to that of all other pines. 



• n. Cor. xt, 14. t Ccmttoued from April No. 
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The broad belt of land stretching through NoNrth Carolina, which has 
been covered by the long-leaf pine, except for the borders of rivers, is 
generally level, sandy and naturally poor. Cven if it had been much 
richer and better for agricultural profits, the labors of agriculture would 
still have been neglected in the generally preferred pursuit of the tur- 
pentine harvest. But so poor were the lands and so great the profits of 
labor, and even of the land, in the turpentine business, compared to 
other available products, that capital thus invested has generally yielded 
more profit than agriculture on the richest lands. Hierefore, it is 
neither strange nor censurable, but altogether judicious, while these 
great profits were to be obtained, that nearly all the labor of this region 
was devoted to making turpentine, instead of enriching and cultivating 
the soil. But the effect of the course pursued has been not only to 
limit agricultural labors to the narrowest bounds, (as was proper,) but 
also to prevent almost every effort for improving the soil and the pro- 
ductions of the small extent of land under tillage. However, the junc- 
ture is now reached when this formerly most profitable turpentine busi- 
ness must be gradually lost; and then agriculture and improvement of 
fertility will not only be attended to, but will be especially rewarded 
in many portions of this now poor region, which yet promises great 
resources for being fertilized. The rapid destruction of the forests of 
long-leaf pine is not only the necessary result of the two causes before 
stated, but the work has been still more rapidly forwarded in some 
places, by another cause. At one time in years past, there was a sudden 
and wide-spread disease of this kind of pine, caused by the attack of 
some insect unknown before or since. Fortunately the operation, 
though far extended, was not general. But whatever it was, the 
destruction of the living trees was nearly or quite complete. For thous- 
ands of acres of pine forest together, and in a single summer, every 
tree was killed. The evidences of such destruction in the still stand- 
ing dead trunks, are now seen in many places, and most extensively, as 
I lately saw, along the route of the Wilmington and Manchester Rail- 
way, not many miles south of the Cape Fear river. Similar extensive 
and as transient destructive visitations, had occurred long before. One 
of these I remember to have read of forty years ago, in a conununication 
to the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. Partial as 
these depredations have been, as to species, any one proprietor, or many 
adjacent proprietors, in the route of these ravages, might have the whole 
value of their pine forests utterly destroyed in a few weeks. 

The great beauty and striking appearance (to a stranger) of a south- 
ern pine tree, of great size and fine form, are owing to the long and 
straight and slender trunk, and to the very long leaves and large cones. 
In the close growth of forests, the branches, like other old and good 
timber pines of other species, are crooked, irregular, rigid and unsightly. 
But these and all defects are overlooked in their forest growth, when 
all the numerous trees make but one great and magnificent object, their 
tops meeting to make one great and thick canopy of green, supported, 

VOL. vra^NO. L 10 
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as far as the sight can stretch, over the open space below, by innume- 
rable tall columns of the long and straight and naked bodies of the pines. 

THE CEDAR PINE {Pinus inopt). — This pine, like some others, 
has sundry names, and some of which are also applied elsewhere to 
other species. In Virginia it is known in different places as the 
"spruce" or "river" or "cedar pine." The last vulgar designation, 
which will be here used, has been applied because of a slight general 
resemblance of the growth and appearance of the tree to the cedar; at 
least more so than of any other pine; and so far the name is descriptive 
and appropriate. The most general vulgar name farther north is "jer- 
sey pine," which is adopted by Michaux. 

This pine is generally seen only of young growth and small sizes. 
Where long established, and of largest sizes, in Virginia, it is rarely 
found exceeding fifteen inches in diameter. The trunk is not often 
straight enough for sawing into timber. The bark is very thin, and 
also smooth compared to all other pines of this region, and the sap-wood 
also is very thin. Of the older trees, nearly all the trunk is of heart- 
wood. Though the tree is but moderately supplied with resin, it makes 
good fuel, and much better than the other pines of Virginia, of new 
growth and but moderate sizes, such as are mostly used for fuel, for 
market, and especially for the furnaces of steam engines. The leaves 
of this pine grow in twos (from each sheath), are generally shorter than 
any other kind, usually from one and a half to two inches, and about 
one-twentieth to one-sixteenth broad. The cones usually are from one 
and three-fourths to two and one-fourth inches long, and three-fourths 
to one inch thick, when closed. The separate seed-covers on the cones 
have each a small and sharp prickle, curved backward. The cones are 
set drooping backward on the branches; and they remain so long before 
falling, that the old and the new together sometimes stand on a tree as 
thick as the fruit on an apple tree. The branches are much more 
slender, tapering, and flexible than of other pines, and the general 
figures and outlines of the well-grown trees are more graceful and 
beautiful. When making the entire growth of a thick wood, and on 
the slope of a hill side, where the tops of the higher trees are seen above 
the trees next below, and all thus best exposed to view, the foliage and 
the whole growth, so disposed, are singularly beautiful. 

I have not observed this tree anywhere in North Carolina. It is but 
sparsely set and mostly of young growth in the south-eastern parts of 
Virginia. But the growth is there increasing and spreading. In 
Prince George, on and near James River, the young trees are far more 
numerous, and more widely scattered now than was the case forty years 
ago, when I knew them there only on some small spots near the river 
banks. On the lower Appomattox, in that county, this is now the 
principal pine growth, and of its large sizes. In Westmoreland, and 
the other parts of the peninsula, between the lower Potomac and Rap- 
pahannock, this is now the main growth, and the great supply for 
market fuel, which is so great a product and labor of that region. Yet 
I have heard, from Mr. Willoughby Newton, that it is remembered 
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when not a tree of this species was to he seen in all the extent of that 
peninsula. It is now there the regular second-growth pine, which first 
springs on and occupies all abandoned fields, as do the other "old field** 
pines, of different species, in other parts of Virginia and North Carolina. 
THE WHITE PINE (Pinus Strobus) .—This tree, of beautiful 
foliage and general appearance, and which grows to a magnificent 
height, is not known in eastern North Carolina, and is so rarely seen 
anywhere in Virginia east of the mountains, that it scarcely comes 
within the limits of my designed subject for remark. However, it is 
named for the contrast it presents, and thereby setting off more strongly 
the opposite qualities of other species. But its description need not 
occupy more than a small space. This is the great timber pine of the 
Northern States. In travelling westward from the sea-coast through the 
middle of Virginia, this tree is first seen in the narrow valleys of the 
North Mountains in Augusta county. It is there called the silver pine. 
The small trees are beautiful and the large ones magnificent. The bark 
of the young trees is very smooth, (in this differing from all other 
pines,) and the branches spring from and surround the young stems in 
regular succession, and three or four form the same height, on opposite 
sides, as do the young side shoots of dogwood. The leaves grow in 
fives from each sheath, about four inches long and very slender and 
delicate, and of a bluish green color and silken gloss. This pine dif- 
fers from all the other species growing in our region, prefers such fine 
soils as are found on the alluvial but dry margins of rivers and in moun- 
tain glens. 



ART. UL— HOW OUR INDUSTRY PROFITS RT THR WAR. 
(ConUnued from the April Number of the Reriew.) 

RESPONSES FROM GEORGIA. 

DALTON. — 1. Most prominent among the new branches of industry 
in this town, caused by the war, are the factories of cartouch boxes» 
bayonet scabbards, sword belts, knapsacks, canteens, clothing and simi- 
lar articles of military equipment, which are being made on an extensive 
scale. Also oil cloth, which is made in large quantities, but for army 
and private use. A large contract has also been taken in this town for 
swords, but its execution has been delayed by the illness of the con- 
tractor, who is now slowly recovering. It is impossible to state the 
amount of capital invested, or the quantity and value of the manufac- 
tured articles produced, but they have given active and remunerative 
employment to a large population, male and female. 

2. The manufacture of boots and shoes has been begun by three 
different firms, to an extent somewhat limited at present, from the 
difficulty of procuring workmen and material, but with a view of 
gradually increasing their business to meet the demands of the markets 
south and southwest from us. At present the home demand gives 
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them full employment. We have one tannery in the town and several 
in the neighborhood, which were languishing before the war, but are 
now doing an active business. Arrangements are being made to manu- 
facture largely several articles of prime necessity, which have hereto- 
fore been supplied entirely from the Eastern and Middle States of the 
late United States, but the parties engaged in these enterprises do 
not wish to have them particularized at present. 

Our position is central, connecting directly by railroad v^rith all parts 
of the Confederacy; the climate salubrious; provisions cheap, being 
surrounded by a very productive country, and perhaps no other point 
in the Confederate States offers greater inducements for the investment 
of capital in manufactures. Here the cotton region and the grain and 
tobacco region meet and run into each other. We have every facility 
of timber, coal, iron, copper and transportation. In the first settlement 
of this continent population followed along the rivers and estuaries of 
the Atlantic or the great rivers of the West that seek an outlet through 
the Gulf of Mexico, leaving this, the most beautiful and attractive 
portion of the continent, unnoticed and in the possession of the Chero- 
kee Indians until very recently, because of its distance from the coast, 
the difficulty of access and the cost of transportation. The embarrass- 
ments have very recently been removed by the construction of the 
great lines of railroads passing through this place from Memphis and 
Nashville to Savannah and Charleston, and from Norfolk and Richmond 
to Pensacola, Mobile and New Orleans. But the country is new and 
undeveloped, most of the settlers were men of small means who have 
to go in debt for their settlements, and there is but little disengaged 
and convertible capital, which can as yet be applied to the development 
of its manufacturing capacities. The money capital to do this must be 
brought from other parts of the Confederacy, or we must wait for that 
gradual accumulation which is rapidly taking place at home. 

MARIETTA. — ^With the exception of the comparatively unimportant 
manufactures of printing ink and letter envelopes, there are no new 
"branches of manufacture, or other industry," within the corporate 
limits of this city, "which did not previously exist,'* or "have sprung 
up during the existing war.** 

There has been considerable activity among leather dealers and work- 
ers, and large numbers of knapsacks, in addition to an increased quan- 
tity of shoes, have been made in our city. 

We have one large flouring mill in the city, and several smaller ones 
in the county. 

At Roswell, in our county, there is a large cotton factory, which 
has been for some years in successful operation. I have no doubt, 
could the necessary machinery be obtained, they would turn their at- 
tention to the manufacture of calicoes, &c. At present they only man- 
ufacture yarns, osnaburgs and rope. 

At the latter place there is also a woolen factory, where very excel- 
lent jeans and kerseys are made. But such has been the demand upon 
them for soldiers* clothing, they have had no time to consider of new 
branches of manufacture, or varieties of style even. 
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There was at one time at the same place a broom factory. I do not 
know if it is now in existence. 

Except several tanneries, I know of no other manufactures in the 
county. In the neighboring county of Campbell there is also a cotton 
factory of some extent. They have added to the yarns and osnaburgs 
previously manufactured, an article of sewing thread, spun from long 
cottons, which, I am informed, meets with favorable sale. 

The war is evidently stirring a spirit of enterprise among our people, 
and should it continue a few years, we will find ourselves, at its close, 
independent of the North for a thousand things, for the supply of which 
we have foolishly looked to them. This alone, if our people would look 
at it aright, would make the war a paying one to us. 

No country in the world presents greater advantages for manufactur- 
ing than Cherokee Georgia. Abounding in the most ample and pro- 
fuse water power, with forests of the finest woods yet uncleared — ^vast 
mineral resources scarcely yet explored, convenient to the coal fields 
of East Tennessee, and by many thought to possess that mineral itself, 
though not yet developed — ^it would seem to have been designed by 
Nature for a great manufacturing district. I have no doubt that time 
and the march of events will yet make it such. 

COLUMBUS.— One large flouring mill (Palace Mill), running 6 years. 

Eagle Manufacturing Company, owning two large cotton and woolen 
mills. Capacity largely increased since April 1, 1861. 

The following have sprung up since April 1, 1861 : 

Sword (cavalry and artillery) factory, by Louis Haiman, makes now 
100 per week, and can increase to 200 per week, and is arranging to 
commence manufacturing fire-arms by January 1, 1862, with ability to 
make 5 Mississippi rifles per day, to increase to 30 per day. 

S. Rothchild, army clothing manufacturer — has already furnished 
to Confederate States Quartermaster Department 4,000 suits, and to 
military companies 1,500 suits. 

Brands & Kemer manufacture India rubber cloth, make now 1,200 
yards per week, can make 2,500 yards per week. They also manufac- 
ture drums (bass and kettle), have already made 1,000, can make 100 
per week. They also make fifes. 

Eagle Manufacturing Company also makes good quality India rubber 
cloth. 

Sappington & Co. make shoes for the army, can make 8,000 per 
annum. Have sold (Quartermaster Department (F. M. Dillard, Agt.)., 
for the army, 1,000 pairs. 

A. D. Brown, Sr., makes shuttles and supplies cotton mills over the 
whole Confederacy. Makes spinning wheels. 

W. B. Brown & Co. cast cannon. See accompanying report. 

Barringer & Morton make gun carriages. 

Cadman makes military buttons. Thom makes the same. 

W. S. Loyd makes military caps. 

S. D. Thom makes military caps. 

(k)lumbus Iron Works Company has in operation twelve or fifteen 
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large and small lathes and custoinary machinery, also a large foundry 
attached to the building, in all 300 feet long and 40 feet broad; on 
the premises is a large blacksmith shop, new, 100 feet long. 

They are now building engines and machinery for a gunboat for Apala- 
chicola Bay, also making shot for the defences there. They employ in 
all about 100 hands. Belonging in part to the same property is a large 
foundry 60 feet square, with an air furnace capable of melting twenty 
tons pig iron at a heat. This establishment is now making brass field 
pieces for the State of Florida, and have now a proposition from Col. 
Gorgas to make 1,000 tons shot and shell. 

Attached to the latter is now being erected a rolling mill for the 
purpose of making iron suitable for gun barrels and manufacturing 
small arms; also attached is a brass foundry, where they are now 
making small brasses for gun and sword mountings, &c. In the upper 
part of the building of the Columbus Iron Works Co., is the sword 
factory of L. Haiman & Bro., who now make say from one to two 
hundred swords, sabres, &c., weekly. 

Also, in the same place an armory machinery is now fitting up for 
the manufactory of the Mississippi rifles. 

The Eagle Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Geo., have within 
the past six months largely increased their regular styles of goods, and 
added several articles to their list of production which were demanded 
in consequence of our separation from the Northern States and the 
blockade of our ports. At the commencement of the war we made 
per week two thousand yards of cassimere, suitable for soldiers' clothing; 
we now make twelve thousand yards. We have adapted a portion of 
our machinery to the manufacture of mariners' stripes used for soldiers' 
shirts; of this article we make seven thousand yards weekly. We 
have also adapted a portion of our machinery to the manufacture of 
tent cloth; of which we make eight thousand yards per week. We 
have connected with our establishment the manufacture of India rubber 
doth. The demand for this article is greater than we can supply. It 
is used for overcoats, capes, cloaks, knapsacks, &c., &c. We now pro- 
duce five hundred yards per week, and shall soon perfect our arrange- 
ments to turn out one thousand yards weekly. Our mills produce other 
articles of prime necessity, osnaburgs, sheetings, kerseys, yarns, ropes 
of various sizes, sewing thread and twine. We make eighteen hundred 
pounds of rope and six hundred pounds of sewing thread per week. 
The aggregate value of our whole production is now at the rate of 
about six hundred thousand dollars per annum. A large increase in 
the past six months has been attained. The demand for many articles 
required by our mills for the manufacture of our goods has been met 
by the mechanics in our midst. One of our citizens has invented the 
machinery required to make shuttles. Another has turned his atten- 
tion to the manufacture of bobbins and spools. A third to making 
loom harness, and a fourth to making pickers. In fact nearly all the 
articles wanted by our mills, are now or soon will be supplied by our 
own people. 
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MACON. — ^The following is a list of parties manufacturing in this dty 
and vicinity, with the quantities manufactured, as near as can be ascer- 
tained: 

E. J. Johnston & Co. — Fine infantry swords, about 40 per week; 
cavalry sabres, about 40 per week; artillery sabres, about 40 per week; 
naval cutlasses, about 40 per week; belt clasps and mountings for same. 

W. J. McElroy. — Fine infantry swords, about 20 per week; bowie 
knives and sheaths, about 20 per week; naval cutlasses, about 20 per 
week; sergeants' swords, about 20 per week; sword belts and straps for 
same; belt clasps and mountings for same; sheet brass and copper for 
mountings; brass calvary spurs, about 50 per week. 

D. C. Hodgkins & Son. — Military muskets, newest pattern, rifled, 
about 100 per month; stocks, mountings, &c., to match; surgical in- 
struments, cotton samplers, &c. 

Nathan Weed. — Smiths' Bellows, extra quality, about 6 per week; 
self-sharpening straw cutters, about 3 per week; plows, wagon boxes, 
spokes, rims and hubs. 

J. M. Boardman. — Envelopes, 5,000 per week. 

G. Wood & Co. — Railroad wheelbarrows, 25 per week; camp cots, 
about 25 per week; camp stools, chests, about 25 per week; button 
moulds, any quantity. 

Smith & Cleghorn. — Artillery harness, cavalry saddles, leggings, 
sword belts, knapsacks. 

Smith & Little. — ^Ariillery harness, cavalry saddles, bridles, sword 
belts, knapsacks. 

Schofield Brothers. — Balls for cannon, powder machinery. 

J. D. & C. N. Findlay. — Sugar pans and mills, as ordered; railroad 
castings, car wheels, steam engines. 

T. C. Nisbet — Castings of all kinds, brick machines, bark mills. 

John G. White (N. Weed, Agent). — Shoe lasts, turned, 400 per 
week; peg machines; shoe pegs, 30 bushels per week; stocks and 
dies; spokes, rims and hubs, 50 sets per week; gun carriages. 

O. G. Sparks. — Copperas, about 400tbs. per week. 

J. Russell & Co. — ^Lager beer, as wanted. 

Levi & Burke. — Enamelled cloth, 700 yards per week. 

Isaac Scott. — ^Tent cloth. 

H. Kretnz. — Soda and butter crackers. 

J. Dinkier. — Fancy and plain candies. 

D. B. Woodruff. — Straw cutters, sash, &c. 

E. Winship. — Clothing of all kinds. 

Macon Factory. — Cotton sheetings, sewing thread. 

F. Herzog. — Engraver and etching on steel and glass. 
B. P. Freeman.— Ditto. 

THOMASTON.— The three cotton mills in our county work up in the 
aggregate about 3,000 bales of the raw material, principally in yams 
and osnaburgs. I have just learned that a shoe-peg machine is now in 
progress in our town, and will likely go in operation in a week or two. 
It is intended to turn out eight or ten bushels per day. 
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The shoe, harness, and tanning business has been carried on here to 
some extent for a number of years, besides many other branches, such 
as carriage, wheel-wrighting, black-smithing, carpentering by steam 
machinery, etc., etc. 

WASHINGTON. — ^The only branch of manufactures which has sprung 
up here since the war began, is cutting and making oil cloth garments 
for soldiers. The manufactory commenced operations some months 
since, and has made about 2,000 garments in all, of a superior kind. 
We have a cotton factory on the extreme side of our county, which only 
makes osnaburgs and yarns, known as the Broad River Manufacturing 
Company. The planters of our county are many of them returning to 
the old fashioned wheel and loom. 

I should also state that the planters have invented a new spetdes of 
gin band, suitable for all sorts of machinery, which is made of woven 
cotton threads stoutly twisted. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Tlie oonseeuthre numbers of the Reriew, 
up to the period of its temporary suspension 
In April last, furnish a brief monthly sum- 
mary of events marking the progress of the 
war. 

About that time, the editor commenced to 
note, from day to day, the items of intelli- 
genee which came wafted on the wires, or 
on the breath of rumor, sifting out such as 
seemed the best established, and adding par- 
ticulars which were furnished by official re- 
ports. These notes were made at various 
points in the Confederacy, and, it is hoped, 
will be found useful and Interesting. 

A porton only of the Journal can appear in 
the present, but It will be brought down to 
date in the next issue of the Review. 

Sunday, April 6.— New Orleans.— Dr. Pal- 
mer, who has been almost the Peter the Her- 
mit of the great crusade on which we have 
entered against Yankee domination and tyr- 
anny, discourses to-day upon the seemingly 
drooping fortunes of this Confederacy, and 
is listened to with breathless Interest. With 
the inspiration of his theme, and the natu- 
ral eloquence and fire which are his, he tells 
his audience that God is about to show them 
the way out of the wilderness, and calb 
their attention to the sermon which, on the 
great day of Manassas, he had preached be- 
fore them, and in which, under the control 
of feelings for which he could not account, 
he had foreshadowed the glorious results 
which were being achieved far away upon the 
Potomac The same ardor was upon him 
now. In spite of the darkness and gloom 
which are around us, we seem to hail it as a 
bright harbinger of events upon the Ten- 
nessee, which almost involve the fate of a 
nation. Late at night, a telegram reaches 
the St Charles Hotel, and is read by one of 
VOL. Vm.— NO. I. II 



General Lovell's aids, to the effect that we 
have won a glorious victory near Corinth, 
and that the army of the enemy will be cap- 
tured or annihilated. The news is received 
with shouts, which seem to shake the great 
waUs of the edifice, and men, and women 
too, shake hands and almost embrace over 
the glorous tidings. The despatch Is read 
over and over with increasing enthusiasm. 

Monday Moming.-^ieneral rejoicing through- 
out New Orleans. The de^ionding look up. 
The sanguine see no bounds to the results ol 
our victory. Tennessee is open to us. Nash- 
vlUe regained. Our forces have the way 
opened to the Ohio and beyond. Later In 
the day some doubts are thrown out as the 
extent of the victory, and of the enemy's 
forces engaged. Beauregard calls it the bat- 
tie of Shlloh. He telegraphs: 

Battie Field, April 6.--Dear Brother: We 
have won a glorious victory. I am unhurt. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

Tuesday. — In the dust again. The erect 
countenances of yesterday disappear from the 
streets. A line from the Secretary of War 
cruelly mars our rejoicings and our hopes. 
The enemy has rallied and united his wings. 
The contest has been renewed, and the result 
Is doubtful. FinaUy Beauregard telegraphs 
that he has fallen back to his original posi- 
tion. Do these things mean defeat after all? 
Is the prize lost at the moment we grasp it? 
Gloomy forebodings emanate from every 
quarter. The presence of men is painful. 
The night is not yet past. 

Just Heaven, watch over the fortunes of 
our afflicted country! 

It is eleven P. M., and an extra from the 
Delta dissipates the gloom and darkness 
which are upon the dty. We did not retire 
defeated. The battie had been won and not 
lost. The despatch reads: 
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The Confederate yictory is complete. 

Yesterday was a more glorious day than 
Sunday. 

We killed, captured and wounded from 
10,000 to 20,000 of the Federals. 

We drove the enemy across the river. 

It is believed that his gunboats cannot get 
down the river, on account of the low stage 
of water. 

Wednesday. — ^The remains of Gen. A. Sid- 
ney Johnston are brought to New Orleans, 
and are escorted by a grand military pro- 
cession to the City Hall, where they are laid 
out in state. One of his staff. Col. Ollara, 
with whom we conversed, leads us to appre- 
hend that many of the arms and cannon cap- 
tured in Tennessee were afterwards aban- 
doned in falling back. No additional facts 
are received from the battle field. Nothng 
from the fleet below. Another of the gun- 
boats left the levee at dark for that destina- 
tion. 

Thursday. — ^Nothing more from Corinth, ex- 
cept that the number of our prisoners is be- 
tween 3 and 4,000, and perhaps more. Sev- 
eral of the enemy's gunboats are reported as 
below Island No. 10 on the liississippl, hav- 
ing passed our works in the night. There 
are rumors that the island has been aban- 
doned or surrendered. The universal opinion 
is that it will prove untenable. Fort Pillow 
will be our main defence above, and that is 
said to be of great strength and nearly cam- 
pleted. If we can have a few weeks more 
for preparation. New Orleans will be secure 
from assualts from above or below. The 
floating battery, which we visit to-day, is 
on the eve of completion, and can be made 
available at any moment. She is clad heavily 
with iron and mounts many very heavy 
guns. 

Friday.— ^The news is that Fort Pulaski, 
which protects the approaches to Savannah, 
is undergoing a furious assualt from the Yan- 
kee fleet. It is a strong work, and it is be- 
lieved can hold out for several months. 

Saturday. — ^There is now no longer doubt, 
though the military authorities suppress the 
information, that Island No. 10, a strong 
fortification defending the upper BUssissip- 
pt, and upon which strong expectations have 
been placed, has been captured, and the en- 
tire garrison, guns, stores, etc., are in the 
possession of the enemy. 

Sunday, April 13. — News of the sur- 
render of Fort Pulaski, which leaves 



Savannah greatly exiKMcd. If the enemy 
pushes his advantages the worst may be ex- 
pected. Every day teaches more and more 
that the coast cannot be successfully defend- 
ed, and that men and means are wasted in 
the effort Southern independence must be 
won by the armies of the interior. 

The enemy has advanced upon Huntsvllle 
and Decatur, and captured the bridge over 
the Tennessee, which he will undoubtedly 
destroy. This is a serious blow. 

Telegram from the mouth of the Bfississlp- 
pi announces a brush between the Forts and 
the enemy. We may expect his great dem- 
onstration soon. 

Gen. Gladden, one of the wounded at Shi- 
loh, is dead. 

Monday. — Gen. Beauregard has issued an 
address to the army announcing the death of 
Gen. A. Sidney Johnston. 

Headquarters Army of Mississippt, 
Corinth, Miss., April 10. 

Soldiers: Your late Commander-in-Chief, 
Gen. A. S. Johnston, is dead! A fearless sol- 
dier, a sagacious captain, a reproacliless man, 
has fallen. One who, in his devotion to our 
cause, shrank from no sacrifice; one who, 
animated by a sense of duty, and sustained 
by a sublime courage, challenged danger, and 
perished gallantly for his country whilst 
leading forward his brave columns to vic- 
tory. His signal example of heroism and pa- 
triotism, if imitated, would make his army 
invincible. 

A grateful country will mourn his loas. 
revere his name, and chersh his many vir- 
tues. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding. 

Tuesday. — Wounded soldiers, whom we 
meet to-day from the recent battle field, es- 
timate our killed and wounded at eight or 
ten thousand. Nine out of ten of the wounds, 
however, are slight. The enemy's loss will 
be greater. 

Wednesday. — Yankee accounts claim the 
victory at Shiloh, but admit a frightful loss, 
15 or 20,000, including some of their gener- 
als. As usual, they greatly exaggerate the 
Confederate numbers and diminish their own. 
We may never know the facts. Great dis- 
affection towards the Federals is reported 
in Kentucky. Congress passes the Con- 
scription Act, which, if fully carried out, 
will give the Confederacy an army of 
seven or eight hundred thousand. The 
measure it a wise one, and in good time. 
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Tliarsday, April 17.-^An action took place 
yesterday on the Peninsula of Virginia. The 
enemy attempted to force our position* but 
were repulsed. We lost 20 killed and 75 
wounded. 

Gen. Beauregard has issued an address 
to the army of the Mississippi. 

Headquarters Army of the Blississippi, 

Corinth, Miss., April 16, 1862. 

Soldiers of the Army of the Mississippi: 
You haTe bravely fought the invaders of your 
soil for two days in his own position. You 
have founght your superior in numbers, in 
arms, in all the appliances of war. Your 
success has been signal; his losses have been 
immense, outnumbering yours in all save the 
personal worth of the slain. You drove him 
from his camp to the shelter of his iron- 
clad gunboats, which alone saved him from 
complete disaster. You captured his artil- 
lery, more than twenty-five flags and stand- 
ards, his tents, and over three thousand pris- 
oners. You have done your duty. Your com- 
manding general thanks you; your country- 
men are proud of your deeds on the bloody 
field of Shiloh, confident in the ultimate 
results of your valor. 

Soldiers I untoward events saved the 
enemy from annihiliation. His insolent 
presence still pollutes your soil. His hostile 
flag still flaunts before you. There can be 
no peace so long as these things are. Trusting 
that God is with us as with our fathers, let 
us seek to be worthy of His favor, and re- 
solve to be independent or perish in the 
struggle. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding. 

The enemy shelled our forts yesterday at 
the mouth of the river, but without damage. 

Friday. — Bombardment of the forts con- 
tinued during the day, and thousands of 
shells are thrown without effect. The enemy 
on the other hand are damaged by our fire, 
but the particulars are not known. The ene- 
my are reported as demoralized by their 
recent defeat on the Tennessee. The attack 
on Fort Macon, N. C, is vigorously waged 
by him, and he has driven our troops be- 
yond the Rappahannock, and is in possession 
of Fredericksburg. Stonewall Jackson has 
been compelled again to retire with loss, in 
the presence of overwhelming numbers, and 
is en route for Staunton. General Price, the 
hero of Missouri, has published an address to 
his army. 



Headquarters Missouri State Guard, 

Des Arc, Ark., April 8, 1862. 
Soldiers of the State Guard: I command 
you no longer. I have this day resigned 
the commission which your patient endurance, 
your devoted patriotism, and your dauntless 
bravery have made so honorable. I have 
done this that I may the better serve you, 
our State, and our country — ^that I may the 
sooner lead you back to the fertile prairies, 
the rich woodlands and majestic streams of 
our beloved Missouri— that I may the more 
certainly restore you to your once happy 
homes, and to the loved ones there. 

Five thousand of those who have fought 
side by side with us, under the grizzly bears 
of Missouri, have followed me into the Con- 
federate camp. They appeal to you, as I do, 
by all the tender memories of the past, not 
to leave us now, but to go with us wherever 
the path of duty may lead, till we shall 
have conquered a peace, and won our inde- 
pendence by brilliant deeds upon new fields 
of battle. 

Soldiers of the SUte Guard I Veterans of 
six pitched battles and nearly twenty skirm- 
ishes ! Conquerors in them all ! Your 
country, with its ''ruined hearths and shrines," 
calls upon you to rally once more in her 
defence, and rescue her forever from the 
terrible thraldom which threatens her. I know 
that she will not call in vain. The insolent 
and barbarous hordes which have dared to 
invade our soil and to desecrate our homes, 
have Just met with a signal overthrow beyond 
the Mississippi. Now is the time to end this 
unhappy war. If every man will but do 
his duty, his own roof will shelter him in 
peace from the storms of the coming winter. 

Let not history record that the men who 
bore with patience the privations of Cow- 
skin prairie, who endured uncomplainingly 
the burning heats of a Missouri summer, and 
the frosts and snows of a Missouri winter; 
that the men who met the enemy at Car- 
thage, at Oak HUl, at Fort Scott, at Lex- 
ington, and in numberless lesser battle fields 
in Missouri, and met them but to conquer 
them — that the men who fought so bravely 
and so well at Elkhom — that the unpaid sol- 
diery of Missouri, were, after so many vic- 
tories, and after so much suffering, unequal 
to the great task of achieving the independ- 
ence of their magnificent State. 

Soldiers I I go but to mark a pathway 
to our homes. Follow me I 

STERLING PRICE. 

Saturday. — ^The address of the immor- 
tal Johnston, on the eve of the 
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great battle of Shiloh, omitted In the ap- 
propriate place, may be Inserted here. 
Corinth, Miss., April 3, 1863. 
Soldiers of the Army of the Mississippi: 
I have put you In motion to offer battle 
to the invaders of your country. With the 
resolution and disciplined valor becoming 
men fighting as you are for all worth living 
or dying for, you can but march to a de- 
cisive victory over the agrarian mercenaries 
sent to subjugate and despoil you of your 
liberties, property and honor. Remember the 
precious stake involved; remember the de- 
pendence of your mothers, your wives, your 
sisters and your children on the result; re- 
member the fair, broad, abounding land, the 
happy homes and ties that would be deso- 
lated by your defeat. The eyes and the hopes 
of eight millions of people rest upon you; 
you are expected to show yourselves worthy 
of your race and lineage— worihy of the 
women of the South, whose noble devotion 
in this war has never been exceeded In any 
time. With such incentives to brave deeds, 
and with the trust that God is with us, your 
Generals will lead you confidently to the 
combat, assured of success. 

A. S. JOHNSTON, 
General C. S. A. 

Stonewall Jackson appeals for support 
in defending the beautiful Valley of 
Virginia. 

Headquarters Valley District, 
Near Mount Jackson, March 19. 1862. 

The militia directed by the Governor's proc- 
lamation of the 10th instant, to rendezvous 
at Winchester, will, in consequence of that 
place being In possession of the enemy, as- 
semble at Mount Jackson at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

As commanding general of this military 
district, I urge you not only to come forward 
immediately, but also to bring with you every 
musket and rifle within your reach, and ded- 
icate them as well as yourselves to the ser- 
vice of our glorious Commonwealth, under 
whose fostering care we were blessed with 
happiness and prosperity, until Northern ag- 
gression forced upon us a war of devastation. 

Our brethren In the Northern frontier 
counties are now groaning under the heel 
of despotism, their property torn from them 
without compensation, their rights as cit- 
izens of Virginia and of our Confederacy 
disregarded, their persons levied, and, with- 
out the form of law, both imprisoned and 
carried beyond the limits of the State. 
They look to you for liberation from the 
tyrant's grasp. Come with the firm and 
patriotic resolve to lay down your lives, if 



need be, on the soil of your birth, to 
cipate it and our loyal dtizena from North- 
em thraldom. 

A brave army is here waiting for yoa to 
rally around It, and swell its ranks with vol- 
unteers determined to serve for the war, and 
drive back an enemy who has dared to in- 
vade your homes for the purpose of sub- 
jugating not only yourselves, but your wives 
and children. Show the Invader that yon 
know how to jdie, but not be enslaved. 
T. J. JACKSON, 
Major GeneraL 

Sunday, April 20. — At Jackson, Miss., on 
business for the Government. The war has 
made large Inroads upon the male population. 
There are some refugees here from Missouri 
and Tennessee. Col. Starke's cavalry regiment 
is encamped here. The several raldroad con- 
nections make Jackson an important point 
in travel, particularly since the enemy have 
interrupted the Memphis road, and thrown 
the travel through Mobile and Montgomery. 
Two hospitals for sick and wounded soldiers 
are established by the ladies. 

News from New Orleans, that the Yankee 
fleet have thrown many thousand shells 
at the forts without damage^ except to some 
of the wood-work, which does not impair the 
strength of the fortification. 

Monday.— Nothing additional from New 
Orleans. President Davis sends a special 
message to Congress, In which he offers heart- 
felt tribute to the services and memory of 
the lamented Johnston: 

My long and close friendship with this 
departed chleftan and patriot, forbid me to 
trust myself in giving vent to the feelings 
which this sad intelligence has evoked. With- 
out doing injustice to the living, it may 
safely be asserted that our loss is irrepara- 
ble, and that among the shining hosts of 
the great and good who now cluster around 
the banner of our country, there exists no 
purer spirit, no more heroic soul than that 
of the illustrious man whose death I Join 
you in lamenting. 

In his death he has Illustrated the 
character for which through life he was 
conspicuous, that of singleness of purpose 
and devotion to duty. With his whole 
energies bent on attaining the victory 
which he deemed essential to his country's 
cause, he rode on to the accomplishment 
of his object, foit^getful of self, whUe his 
very llfeblood was fast ebbing away. 
His last breath cheered his comrades to 
victory. The last sound he heard was 
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their shout of triumph. His last tliought 
was Ills countryt i^nd long and deeply will 
Ilia country mourn his loss. 

Tuesday.— Now, indeed, may we expect to 
see the whole military power of the Con- 
federacy brought into action, and under the 
most perfect organization. The Tolunteer 
system is inade^iuate to the crisis. The 
struggle has reached dimensions which re- 
quires that ALL shall be engaged and none 
should have the option of remaining home. 
Men above thirty-five and under eighteen 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands 
will swell the armies of the Republic should 
the necessity arise. 

Wednesday.— On a visit to Vicksburg. 
The overflow has covered most of the lower 
part of the dty, and the Mississippi is high- 
er than for many years, and still rising. Great 
injury must result to the plantations above 
and below, but most probably the subsidence 
of the waters will be in time for the grain 
crops. Visit the hospitals, which are splendid 
structures and are admirably managed. Many 
army patients are under treatment, including 
the wounded from Shiloh. These hospitals, 
on a pinch, could accommodate 5 or 600, or 
even more. Vicksburg has acted with great 
spirit and liberality, and her ladies are 
foremost in the work. 

Martial law is proclaimed and order reigns 
in the city. Would to God that the dram 
shops, which are now dosed, could remain 
so until the end of time, here as elsewhere. 

Gen. Duncan, ccmimanding at the foris be- 
low New Orleans, telegraphs: "God is cer- 
tainly protecting us; we are cheerful, and 
have an abiding faith in our ultimate suc- 
cess. 25,000 thirieen-inch shells have been 
fired by the enemy, thousands of which have 
fallen in the fort. They must soon exhaust 
themselves — ^tf not, we can stand it as long 
as they can.** 

There are no defences at Vicksburg, and 
if the enemy reaches here immediately he 
cannot be resisted. 

Thursday.— Telegram that some of the 
Federal gunboats have passed our forts, cre- 
ates the most profound impression, and gives 
rise to a thousand rumors in regard to the 
fate of New Orleans. 

Friday.— Great excitement everywhere, 
and, of course, the most exaggerated ru- 
mors. It is yet uncertain if the enemy's ves- 



sels have reached New Orleans, and what 
reception they will meet with. A special train 
reaches Jackson this afternoon with the spe- 
cie of the New Orleans banks. It is to be 
sent into the interior. 

Saturday. — Converse with persons just from 
New Orleans, who left yesterday. Our gun- 
boats have engaged the enemy and been 
destroyed. The forts still hold out. It is 
reported on high authority that the Fed- 
eral ships are at the city, and that Com- 
manding General Lovell refuses to surrender, 
but will consent to capitulate. Decision not 
reached. Some indication that the vessels 
may be boarded and captured at the levee. 
Heaven grant that this noble spirit may fire 
our people, and that the humiliation of a 
surrender without a blow may not be ours. 
Bven with the loss of New Orleans and of 
the entire river, and all upon it, the cause of 
Southern independence will be very far from 
desperate, if our people are truly in earnest 
and will do their whole duty as men and 
patriots. A great interior army of half a 
million of men must yet be vanquished. It 
never can be. 

An accident of the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road last night killed or seriously injures 
many of our soldiers from South Carolina. 

Later in the day it is confidently asserted 
in many quarters that despatches have cros- 
sed the wires to the effect that the military 
authorities refuse to surrender the city, and 
that four days are allowed to remove the 
women and children, when a bloody and 
desperate struggle will take place. Glorious 
if true. With such an exhibit of spirit 
and daring, New Orleans will be retained, 
though in ruins. Better that it should be 
laid waste by the enemy a thousand times 
than be ignominiously surrendered. 

Sunday.— The worst is realized. New 
Orleans is in the power, if not the 
possession, of the enemy. His fleet is 
at the levee, and the military authori- 
ties have evacuated. The surrender 
will be made by the civil authorities. 
The forts, it is thought, still hold out, 
but cannot do so long. Our gunboats 
of every kind are destroyed by the 
enemy, or by ourselves. General Twiggs, 
and a number of others, reach Jackson 
from the city. They represent the ut- 
most disorder and confusion prevail- 
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ing — everything without a head. The 
archives and money of the Sub-Treasury 
are here in charge of Mr. Guirot, who has 
taken an office in the State House. Our 
troops and the Commanding General will reach 
here soon. This is the darkest hour of our 
trials and our peril, but the path of duty 
is still clear. 

Before evacuating, the troops destroyed 
the cotton at New Orleans, and brought off 
commissary, quarter-master and ordnance 
stores, but to what extent is unknown. 

The general feeling is, that our cause in 
the Southwest has been disgracefully lost. 

Monday. — Many fugitives from New Orleans 
reach Jackson. Communication is still kept 
open. Points have arisen with regard to 
the surrender of the city which exhibit the 
highest degree of patriotism on the part of 
the citixens and authorities. The following 
correspondence has taken place: 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, 
April 26, 1862. 
To His Excellency 

The Biayor of New Orleans : 

Sir: Upon my arrival before your city, 
I had the honor to send to your Honor, Capt. 
Baily, United States Navy, second in com- 
mand of this Expedition, to demand of you 
the surrender of New Orleans to me as a 
representative of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. Capt Baily reported the result 
of the interview with yourself and the mili- 
tary authorities. It must occur to your Honor 
that it is not within the province of a naval 
officer to assume the duties of a military 
commandant. I come here to reduce New 
Orleans to the obedience of the laws of, and 
to vindicate the offended majesty of, the 
Government of the United States. 

Rights of persons to property shall be se- 
cured. I therefore demand of you as its rep- 
resentative an unqualified surrender of the 
city, and that the emblem of the sovereignty 
of the United States be hoisted over the 
City Hall, Mint and Custom House, by me- 
ridian, this day. 

All flags or other emblems of sovereignty, 
other than those of the United SUtes, must 
be removed fnmi public buildings by that 
hour. 

I particularly request that you shall ex- 
ercise your authority to quell disturbances, 
restore order, and call upon all good people 
of New Orleans to return at once to their 
vocations. And I particularly demand that 
DO person shall be molested In person or 



property, for professing sentiments of loyalty 
to their government. 

I shall speedily and severely punish any 
person or persons who shall commit such 
outrages as were witnessed yesterday — of 
armed men firing upon helpless men, women 
and children for expressing their pleasure 
at witnessing the old flag. 
I am, very respectfully. 

Your obt servant, 

D. G. PARRAGUT, 
Flag Officer Western Gulf Squadron. 



Biayor's Office, Qty HaU, 
New Orleans, April 26, 1862. 
Flag Officer D. G. Farragut, 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford: 

Sir : In pursuance to a resolution which 
he thought proper to take, out of regard 
for the lives of women and children, who 
still crowd this great metropolis. General 
Lovell has evacuated it with his troops, and 
restored back to me the administration of 
its government, custody and its honor. I, 
however, in concert with the city Fathers, 
considered the demand yon made of me yes- 
terday, of an unconditional surrender of the 
city, coupled with a requisition to hoist the 
flag of the United States on our public edi- 
fices, and to haul down the one that floats 
to the breexe from the dome of this Hall, it 
becomes my duty to transmit to you an ans- 
wer which the universal sentiment of my 
constituency, no less than the promptings of 
my own heart, dictate to me on this sad and 
solemn occasion. 

The city is without means of defence, and 
utterly destitute of force and material that 
might enable it to resist the overpowering 
armament displayed in sight of it. I am no 
military man, and possess no authority be- 
yond the municipal laws of the city. It would 
be presumptuous for me to attempt to lead 
an army to the field if I had one at com- 
mand, and I know still less how to sur- 
render an undefended place held as this is, 
at the mercy of your guns* mouths and your 
mortars. To surrender such a place were an 
idle and unmeaning ceremony. 

The city is yours by power— brutal 
force — not by any choice or consent of its 
Inhabitants. It is for you to determine 
what will be the fate that awaits her. As 
to hoisting any flag other than the flag of 
our own adoption and allegiance, let me 
say to you, sir, that the man lives not in 
our midst whose hand and heart would not 
be palsied at the mere thought of such an 
act. Nor could I find, in my entire con- 
stituency, so wretched and desperate a 
renegade as would dare to profane with his 
bands the sacred emblem of our aspirations. 
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Sir, you haTe nuinifested senttments which 
would become you, if engaged in a better 
cause than that to which you here devoted 
your sword. I doubt not but that they 
spring from a noble though deluded nature, 
and I know how to appreciate emotions which 
inspired them. You wUl have a gallant peo- 
ple to administer during your occupation of 
this city— a people sensitiye to all that can 
in the least affect dignity and self-respect. 
Pray, sir, do not allow them to be Insulted 
by any Interference such as would render 
themselyes odious and contemptible by their 
dastardly desertion of the mighty struggle 
in which we are engaged ; nor such as might 
remind them too painfully that they are the 
conquered and you the conquerors. Peace 
and order may be preserved without resort 
to measures which could not fall to wound 
their susceptibilities and fire up their pas- 
sions. 

The obligations which I shall assume in 
their name shall be religiously complied with. 
You may trust their honor, though you ought 
not to count on their submission to unmer- 
ited wrong. 

In conclusion, I beg you to understand the 
people of New Orleans. While unable at this 
moment to prevent your occupying the city, 
they do not transfer allegiance from the gov- 
ernment of their choice to one whch they 
deliberately repudiated; and that they yield 
simply obedience which conquerors are en- 
abled to extort from the conquered. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN T. MONROE, Mayor. 

Tuesday. — ^The fugitives still arrive, crowd- 
ing every nook and comer of Jackson, and 
much distress results. Women and children 
are almost without place of refuge. The ho- 
tels are crowded beyond their capacity, and 
many sleep in the halls and piazzas. 

The following from a New Orleans paper, 
gives an account of recent events in that 
city: 

Our Great Disaster and Humiliation.— Yes- 
terday New Orleans was subjected to the 
most terrible humiliation and degradation 
which have ever fallen upon a brave and 
true people. After a valiant defence, by our 
forts below the city — after exhausting all 
our resources and skill — the greater resour- 
ees on water of the enemy enabled them to 
pass our exterior fortifications with their 
large fleet, and they approached the city with 
a squadron of fifteen of ther largest vessels, 
all steamships, gunboats and mortar vessels. 
There was a large force of land troops in 
the city, but of what avail were they against 



the ships and gunboats of the enemy? At 
the moment it was announced that the ships 
had passed the forts, it became evident to 
all reflecting persons that the city was de- 
fenceless. Steps were then taken to render 
it a barren conquest. By order of the Gov- 
ernor and military authorities, all the Gov- 
ernment munitions and stores were sent 
away. Such material of war as could not be 
removed was destroyed. Orders were also 
Issued to destroy all the cotton in this city. 
This was done. The troops under the com- 
mand of Gen. Lovell were marched to the 
interior Unes of the city, a few miles below; 
these lines would have been formidable 
against an army advancing by land; but the 
batteries near the river were quite weak and 
ineffective against the ships, especially in 
the present stage of the river, the high sur- 
face of the water enabling them completely 
to command the surrounding country. In the 
condition of affairs it was quite obvious 
that the enemy's fleet would meet with no 
serious obstacle in passing up the river. Ac- 
cordingly it was announced at an early hour 
that they were coming. Their vessels came 
up slowly, as if feeling their way— the Hart- 
ford, the flag-shp of Gen. Farragut, leading. 
Then foUowed the Brooklyn, the Richmond, 
and nine other ships, big and Uttle. As these 
ships approached the batteries about six or 
seven miles below the city, our artillerlsts 
opened upon them from both sides of the 
river, but as the guns were only 24a, they 
produced but little effect. The ships replied 
with several broadsides, which showed that 
they completely commanded our batteries. 
The batteries, though manned by unprac- 
tlced gunners, kept up the fire for some 
time, but with no effect, and under such dis- 
couraging circumstances as to render it an 
obvious policy to withdraw the gunners and 
the troops; the batteries were accordingly 
abandoned, and the troops were marched to 
the Jackson Railroad. In the meantime the 
hostile squadron steamed up the river. A 
terrible and melancholy spectacle was pre- 
sented to the victorious ships. The whole 
levee, for miles, was wrapped in smoke, from 
the burning cotton and gun carriages, which 
the authorities had ordered to be consumed. 
In the river were many hulls of burning 
ships, the debris of our fleet and of the mer- 
chant vessels and steamers which contained 
cotton. 

The squadron proceeded up the river, 
the great multitude clustered on the levee 
looking on In disgust and horror at the 
dismal spectacle. As they passed, a few 
shots were fired by some of our soldiers, 
but without orders. The ships did not 
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reply, but proceeded slowly along our levee. 
A feeble cbeer wM raised on board of one 
of the ships, which was responded to by 
something like a cheer from a few persons 
in the crowd. The cheers, whether intended 
as such or not, drew upon the parties sus- 
pected of giving them some dozen or so of 
pistol shots, by which several persons were 
wounded. The squadron being advanced, the 
foremost ship, as far as the Fourth District, 
came to an anchor — ^the ships to the number 
of thirteen taking up positions In front of 
the city, so as to command the several streets. 
After remaining in this position for a half 
hour, a boat came ashore with two officers, 
one Capt. Bayleis, second in conmuind of the 
squadron, Capt. Farragut being flag-officer, 
and a lieutenant. These officers were greeted 
on touching the shore with the most uproar- 
ious huzzas for **Jeff Davis and the South," 
and with the most threatening demonstra- 
tions. They had neglected to bring a flag 
of truce, and it was a proof of the good sense 
of even an infuriated multitude that they 
were allowed to land. They, however, pro- 
ceded under the protection of some gentle- 
men, who undertook to conduct them to the 
Mayor's office, in a drenching rain, followed 
by a furious and excited mob. Though no 
violence was offered to the officers, certain 
persons, who were suspected of favoring their 
flag and cause, were set upon with great fury 
and very roughly handled. On arriving at 
the City Hall, it required the intervention 
of several citizens to prevent violence being 
offered to the rash ambassador of an exe- 
crated dynasty and Government. 

The Mayor received the Federal officers 
in his office, with proper dignity. Capt Bay- 
leis stated the purport of his mission. He 
had been sent by Capt. Farragut to demand 
the surrender of the city, and the elevation 
of the flag of the United States over the Cus- 
tom House, the Post Office, the Mint, and the 
City Hall. The Mayor replied that he was 
not the military commander of the city— that 
he had no authority to surrender it, and 
would not do so, but that there was a military 
commander now in the city, and he would 
send for him, to receive and reply to the 
demand. 

A messenger was despatched to General 
Lovell. In the interval a number of citizens who 
were present got into conversation with the U. 
S. naval officers. The Lieutenant semed to be 
a courteous, well behaved gentleman, who bore 
testimony with apparent earnestness to the 
vigor and valor of the defence of our forts, and 
was quite communicative. The senior officer 



was more reserved, but still more large pro- 
fessions of peaceful intents. It was diffi- 
cult, however, for him to conceal the bitter 
sectional hate of a Massachusetts man against 
a true Southern community. In the course 
of the conversation, however, this officer re- 
marked that Capt. Farragut deeply regretted 
to see the spirit of incendiarism which pre- 
vailed in the city in the destruction of cotton 
and other things. The Biayor remarked that 
he differed with him; that the destruction 
was our own property, and did not coocem 
outsiders. Capt. Bayleis replied that it looked 
like biting off one's nose to spite his face. 
The Mayor replied that we had judged dif- 
ferently. 

After awhile. General Lovell arrived In 
front of the City Hall, and was greeted wiOi 
loud cheers by the crowd outside. On enter- 
ing the Mayor's office, Capt. Bayleis faitro- 
duced himself as second in command of the 
U. S. Squadron In front of the city. Gen Lovell 
replied, <*I am Gen. Lovell, of the army of the 
Confederate States, commanding ♦iiU depart- 
ment." The officers then shook hands, and 
Capt. Bayleis stated his mission, to demand 
the surrender of the city, and the elevation 
of the U. S. flag over the Custom House, Mint 
and Post Office— adding that he was Instruc- 
ted by Capt. Farragut to state that he came 
to protect private property and personal 
rights, and especially not to interfere with 
the negro property. 

Gen. Lovell replied that he would not sur- 
render the city, nor allow it to be surrend- 
ered; that he was overpowered on the water 
by their superior squadron, but that he in- 
tended to fight them on land as long as be 
could muster a soldier; that he had marched 
all his armed men out of the city; that he 
had evacuated it; and if they desired to shell 
the town, destroying women and children, 
they could do so. That it was to avoid this 
he had marched his troops beyond the city 
limits, but that a large number even of the 
women of the city had begged him to remain 
and defend the city even against shelling. He 
did not thhik he would be justified to doing 
so. He would, therefore, retire and leave 
the dty authorities to pursue what course 
they should think proper. Capt Bayleis 
said that no such purpose was entertained 
by Capt Farragut, reiterating the expres- 
sion of his regret at the destruction of cot- 
ton. Gen. Lovell interrupted him by say- 
ing that it was done by his authority. 
Capt Bayleis said that he had no doubt 
that Gen. Lovell had done his duty, and 
that they were doing theirs. It was then 
concluded that Capt. Bayleis and the other 
officers would return to their ships, and 
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the Mayor would call the Council, and lay 
hefore It the demand of Capt. Farragut. 
The officers requested to be protected in 
their return to their ships, and Gen. Lovell 
directed Col. Lovell and Major James to ac- 
company them. The officers accordingly 
proceeded to the rear of the City Hall, where 
they took a cab and proceeded to the 
wharf. During the interview, an inunense 
and excited crowd of people had congregated 
about the City Hall, who alternately hur* 
rabed for Jeff. Davis, for Gen. Lovell, and 
most vigorously groaned for ^'Lincoln and 
hia 84iuadron.'' 

To calm this multitude, Pierre Soule ad- 
dressed them in a few eloquent and effec- 
tive words, counseling moderation, self- 
possession, fortitude and confidence in their 
cause, declaring that the honor of the Gov- 
ernment and city was in safe hands, and 
that Gen. Lovell's answer to the demand to 
surrender was worthy of the commander of 
a brave people. 

Gen. Lovell, on appearing on the steps, 
was also loudly cheered. He addressed the 
multitude, in a short speech, declaring his 
purpose not to surrender the city, but to 
retire with his army and fight the Lincoln- 
ites, whom they could always whip on land. 
He briefly sketched his course in the prep- 
aration of the defence of the city. Had done 
aU he could do with the means at his dis- 
posal. That he came here six months too 
late, and it was beyound his resources to 
contend successfully against the enemy's pow- 
er on water. 

He advised the citisens to bear themselves 
manfully — never to stop or submit to the 
Lincoln domination, and to wait with pa- 
tient fortitude for the deliverance from bond- 
age which must soon come to them. The 
General then mounted his horse, and accom- 
panied by his staff, rode to the Jackson Rail- 
road, where he took the last car, having al- 
ready sent his army ahead of him. 

Wednesday. — ^Rumors of a great battle at 
Yorktown, and a glorious success for our 
arms, but they are not credited. A despatch 
to Governor Pettus from General Lovell an- 
nounces that on account of a mutiny In the 
garrison the forts at New Orleans have sur- 
rendered. The enemy has now every ob- 
struction removed to his triumphant ad- 
vances on the liississippi and its tributa- 
ries. The hour grows darker and darker. 
Manhood seems departing from our people. 

Thursday.— Trains still arrive from New 

Orleans. The civil authorities refuse to strike 

their flag, but require the enemy to do it. 

Their attitude is high and chivalrous. The 
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ladies request the authorities to hold out, 
and let the enemy shell and destroy the 
city. The following demand was made on 
Tuesday : 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, 
At anchor off the City of New Orleans, 
April 28, 1862. 
To His Honor the Mayor and City Council 

Of the aty of New Orleans : 

Your communication of the 28th inst. has 
been received, together with that of the aty 
Council. 

I deeply regret to see both by their con- 
tents, and the continued display of the flag 
of Louisiana on the Court House, a deter- 
mination on the part of the dty authorities 
not to haul it down. Moreover, when my 
officers and men were sent on shore to com- 
municate with the authorities, and to hoist 
the United States flag on the Custom House, 
with the strictest order not to use their arms 
unless assailed, they were insulted in the 
grossest manner, and the flag which had 
been hoisted by my orders on the Mint was 
pulled down and dragged through the streets. 

All of which go to show that the fire of 
this fleet may be drawn upon the city at 
any moment, and in such an event the levee 
would in all probability be cut by the shells, 
and an amount of distress ensue to the in- 
nocent population, which I have heretofore 
endeavored to assure you that I desired by 
all means to avoid. 

The election, therefore, is with you. But 
it becomes my duty to notify you to remove 
the women and children from the city within 
forty-eight hours, if I have rightly under- 
stood your determination. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. G. FARRAGUT, 

Flag Officer Western Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. 

The Mayor convened the City Council, and 
we learn it was decided by them not to re- 
cede from their position, and the Louisiana 
flag still floats proudly to the breeze. 

Friday.— Preparations are being made to 
defend Vicksburg. Cannon are sent from 
Jackson and troops, and a large force is at 
work upon the fortifications above and be- 
low the city. 

Some of the enemy's transports have reach- 
ed New Orleans with troops. 

Saturday and Sunday.— Biake the trip 
from Jackson, Miss., to Mobile. Trains 
crowded, and much irregularity and 
discomfort. Mobile much deserted, but 
not without hope. Eenemy's fleet soon 
expected, but the city will make a 
vigorous defence. The people speak 
with great determination. 
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Editorial N^tos. 

The following was written immediately 
after the fall of New Orleans, and was in- 
tended for the May number of the Reriew. 
It was but the echo of feelings awakened 
by that startling event. The darkest hour 
of the republic had come — ^the time indeed 
to **try men's souls !" The clouds have 
since then, been rolling away, and now, 
thanks to a just and overruling God, day- 
light, glorious daylight, with its meridian sun, 
lights up every hill and valley of the Con- 
federacy. Events at Richmond, at Vicksburg, 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, exhibit the un- 
conquerable spirit of our people, and dem- 
onstrate their fitness for the liberties which 
the have already practically won. The blows 
have but to be followed up thick and fast. 

Since the issue of our last number the 
arms of the Confederacy have sustained 
many severe disasters and reverses, and 
whilst the enemy has been greatly embold- 
ened and taught to believe the day of his 
final triumph near at hand, the effect upon 
our own people is to arouse them to the 
highest pitch of ardor and enthulasm. In 
every State of the Confederacy volunteers 
are flocking to the field, and the entire 
male population put upon a war footing, 
stands ready and eager to meet the foe. The 
cry to arms swells up on every breese and 
echoes from every hillside. It meets a re- 
sponse in every bosom. None so old or so 
young as not to answer, and no craven spirit 
appears to suggest a doubt. Woman per- 
forms her mission stili. Her smiles are 
for the brave, her scorn for the timid. In 
tears, but with prayers and blessings, she 
sends forth son, lover or husband, and glo- 
ries in the part they are to take in main- 
taining the liberties and honer of their coun- 
try! Can a people so nerved and stimulated 
ever be vanquished and enslaved ? All hist- 
ory must then be a lie. What though our 
armies are at times beaten and compelled 
to fall back— what if our cities are taken— 
with all the interior, vast as it is. in our 
possession, and with a million of men in 
arms, or capable of bearing arms, can the 



cause be regarded forlorn? Liberty and in- 
dependence are never won without great suf- 
ferings and sacrifices. It has been our fault not 
to appreciate until now the vastness of the 
struggle, and not to provide sufficiently for 
it. As yet we have suffered little. Our rev- 
olutionary fathers endured ten times as much, 
and never faultered or doubted. The darkest 
hour of the old revolution, preceded but a few 
months its glorious* termination. The world 
was again taught the lesson that freemen who 
do their whole duty can never be enslaved. 
Tyrants and usurpers require the lesson still 
to be repeated. Let us meet the crisis. The con- 
test may pe protracted, even years may elapse, 
years of trial and sorrows and losses, but 
the hour of deliverance, of safety and free- 
dom, will with God**s blessing, at last come. 
In this faith let every man of us set his house 
in order, and strike and strike on harder 
and quicker till the infamous invader be 
repelled from our fair domain, and the land 
again smile with peace, prosperity and lib- 
erty. In the burning words of one of our 
poets, Henry Tlmrod, of South Carolina: 

Hot woodsmen of the mountain side I 

Ho ! dwellers in the vales ! 
Ho ! ye who by the chafing tide. 

Have roughened in the gales I 
Leave bam and byre, leave kin and cot. 

Lay by the bloodless spade. 
Let desk, and case and coimter rot. 

And bum your bo<dLS of trade t 

The despot roves your fairest lands. 

And till he flies or fears. 
Your fields must grow but armed hands. 

Your sheaves be sheaves of spears I 
Give up to mildew and to rust 

The useless tools of gain; 
And feed your oountr3r*s sacred dust 

With floods of crimson rain ! 

Come with the weapons at your call, 

With musket, pike or knife: 
He wields the deadUest blade of aU 

Who Ughtest holds his life. 
The arm that drives its unbought blows 

With all a patriot's scom. 
Might brain a tyrant with a rose. 

Or stab him with a thorn ! 



We ha've had enough of foreign na- 
tions, and know that their sympathies 
are with neither of the great combat- 
ants, who are struggling on this side of 
the Atlantic. The North they heartily 
despise and hate. The instttutiaiis of 
the South find no favor with them. 
Their policy is to look on, and see either 
side wasted and destroyed, so that a 
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great rival be entirely removed. They 
do not think a reconstruction of the old 
Union practicable, and believe the separation 
final. The blockade, though contrary to 
the laws of nations, and maintained In spite 
of recently declared public law, has harmed 
them, so far, very little. Interest has there- 
fore dictated Inaction. Circumstances how- 
ever must change that policy. When the 
entire stock of our staples is exhausted, and 
wide-spread ruin stares their manufactur- 
ing interests in the face, and when the suc- 
cess of the Federal arms seem to threaten 
reconstruction, we may imagine a new state 
of things abroad. Courts and ministers will 
hold a different language. We have but to 
fight and watch and wait. This was the 
opinion of Mr. Yancey when just returned 
from Europe, and with whom we had fre- 
quent conversations. We may recall our 
ministers if we please. European policy will 
be determined by its own interests and ne- 
cessities, and not by our diplomacy. The 
time for recognition, and perhaps interven- 
tion, is near at hand, as dictated by those 
necessities. We may expect it any day. 

There is no union party and no peace 
party in the Confederacy. The Yankees 
have been taught this by their recent suc- 
cesses on Roanoke Island, on the shores of 
North Carolina, and on the Cumberland and 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers. We have 
traitors and torles, it is true, but not so 
many as in the Revolution. Those who once 
hesitated are now confirmed, and believe that 
nothing is left to the people of the Sooth 
but independence, or degradation and suf- 
fering beyond that with which any free 
people have been visited in ancient or modern 
times. 

Congress has acted wisely in requiring 
all the cotton and tobacco in the Con 
federacy to be burned when in danger 
of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
This is legitimate warfare, and must tell 
upon this contest. By destrosrlng arms 
and provisions and towns we gain little 
or nothing. These they have without stint. Cot- 
ton and tobacco are specie— gold and silver. 
We had as well surrender the coffers of our 
banks into their hands as these. They are 
more than specie. They are the levers with 



which the enemy can move courts and cab- 
inets at their will. If the great staples of 
the South are to become the instruments of 
our subjugation, "let us have no more of 
them." 



The planters everywhere responded to the 
appeal of Gen. Beauregard, and their bells 
were torn down to be fashioned into can- 

n. Even the churches are active In this 
pious work, and scarcely a chime will be 
heard again in our towns and villages, should 
the necessity continue. Already many large 
cathedrals have answered to the call, and all 
the lesser ones are preparing to follow. We 
shall have enough. Iron too will not be 
wanting. Every householder will part with 
his kitchen utensils, his bolts and bars, and 
iron railings, and every merchant with his 
iron safe. They are but paltry sacrifices, 
but they will not be needed. The people 
hold nothing so sacred as to be reserved in 
the hour of their country's need. The fol- 
lowing beautiful lines express the sentiment 
which is abroad: 

Melt the BeUs. 

Melt the beUs, melt the beUs; 
StiU the tinkling on the plain. 
And transmute the evening chimes 
Into war's resounding rhsrmes. 
That the invader may be slain 
By the bells. 

Melt the beUs, melt the beUs, 
That for years have called to prayer. 
And instead the cannon's roar 
Shall resound the valleys o'er. 
That the foe may catch despair 
From the bells. 

Melt the bells, melt the bells. 
Though it cost a tear to part 
With the music they have made 
Where the ones we loved are laid. 
With pale cheek and silent heart, 
'Neath the beUs. 

Melt the bells, melt the bells. 
Into cannon, vast and grim. 
And the foe shall feel the ire 
From its heaving lung of fire. 
And well put our trust in Him 
And the beUs. 

Melt the bells, melt the bells : 
And when the foes are driven back. 
And the lightning-cloud of war 
Shall roll thunderless and far. 
We will melt the cannon back 
Into bells. 

Melt the bells, melt the bells. 
And they'll peal a sweeter chime. 
And remind of all the brave 
Who have sunk to glory's grave, 
And will sleep thro' coming time 
'Neath the beUs. 
Memphis, Tenn. F. T. R. 
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The following, which we take from the 
Richmond Whig, cheered up the hearts of 
our people when despondency was resulting 
from the successes of the enemy. It taught 
us what our ancestors had endured without 
once faultering in their glorious path, and 
how to imitate their noble example. Now as 
then, there have been times to try men's 
souls, in which "sunshine patriots" "shrink 
from the service of the country." 

In the gloom which follows our recent re- 
verses, we turn to the great example of our 
ancestors in a strugge very similar to that in 
which we are engaged, in its origin as well as 
its Incidents. 

The war of the Revolution was one in which 
the disparity of the contending powers was 
far greater than at present. The British had 
every advantage that numbers, experience in 
warfare and unlimited resources could give 
them. The colonists were in awe of the su- 
perior skill and force of their enemes. They 
were almost without artillery, their small 
arms were of the most indifferent descrip- 
tion, and insufficient for their troops. Their 
armJes were badly clad and badly provided 
with stores. They were enlisted tor very 
short terms, and therefore badly disciplined 
and drilled. The people of every colony were 
more or less divided in opinion as to the 
rightfulness of the contest, and some, as New 
York, furnished as many troops to one side as 
the other. 

The course of the contest was sufficient to 
have discouraged any but the most resolute 
natures. 

The British had taken months for the most 
elaborate preparation to subdue the colonies. 
They were supreme by sea. General Wash- 
ington had concentrated his forces at New 
York. He had 27,000 men. The enemy had 
24,000. He undertook to defend Long Island, 
upon which he erected defences and stationed 
troops. The British landed troops, turned his 
left flank, routed his army, and captured 
2,000 men. The remainder were fortunate 
enough to escape to the mainland. 

The American army was then, in great 
part, withdrawn from the city, but such was 
the terror inspired by the superior miitary 
skiU attributed to the British, that the force 
stationed for the defence of a water battery 
fled from the bombardment of the enemy, 
and two brigades sent to their aid were so 
infected with panic, that they retreated with- 
out fimg a gun or seeng the enemy, and in 
spite of the remonstrances of Gen. Washing- 
ton and their own officers. 

New York was then abandoned, with the 
loss of all of our artillery, much of our army 
stores, provisions, tents, etc. 

The American army behaved better at White 
Plains. But it was pursued by other disas- 
ters. Fort Washington— rather against the ad- 
vice of Gen. Washingtonr— was defended. The 
garrison made a gallant defence, killing sev- 
eral hundred Hessians; but the British ad- 
vanced in three columns, and drove the gar- 
rison within the fort, where it surrendered. 
The British captured two thousand five hun- 
dred men, with military stores, and a strong 
position. This was considered the greatest 
calamity of the war. Fort Lee fell next — the 
troops were withdrawn, but all the armament 
and supplies, incudlng three hundred tents, 
fell info the hands of the enemy. 

The effect of these blows, falling with such 
weight and rapidity, was intense. The his- 
torian says the troops quitted the army "by 
regiments, half re^ments, and compfmles.** 
General Washington crossed into the Jerseys, 



into which he was followed by a victorious 
enemy. He then headed an army of only three 
thousand men besides some detachments un- 
der Lee and others. 

New Jersey yielded without resistance, and 
no one who looked on the "ragged** handful 
of Americans, as they retreated before the 
superior force of the disciplined and well ap- 
pointed army which pursued them, could 
doubt that *the contest approached its termin- 
ation.** 

It is unnecessary to follow the narrative of 
reverses, which ought to be read by every 
one. and republished for the inspection of the 
people. 

Washington, undismayed, turned in his cel- 
ebrated night march across the Delaware, 
captured 1,000 men, with arms and stores, 
and returned in safety. But nothing else oc- 
curred for months to break the current Brit- 
ish successes. Their army embarked in tha 
next campaign, and for weeks Washington 
was ignorant of their destination. To avoid 
the forts which he had erected on the Dela- 
ware, they had ascended the Chesapeake, to 
march overland upon Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington, who had again recruited his tempo- 
rary army, resisted their advance at Brandy- 
wine. Here leavng a force to threaten the 
fords in front, the enemy made a "detour and 
turned our right flank." The Americans, af- 
ter a short resistance, withdrew. Washing- 
ton made yet another stand to save Philadel- 
phia; but a violent rain so completely 
drenched his men, that their "whole stock <h 
anmiunition was renderMl unfit for use,** and 
the army was compelled to fall back. It Is 
stated that at this time there were scarcely 
two guns of the same calibre in the army. 
One regiment reviewed ninety muskets and 
seven baynots. 

Our night attack on Germantown was a 
failure, and the enemy held Philaddphla 
without further molestation. Their next ob- 
ject was to open the Delaware. Washington 
wished to preserve his forts. We strepgth- 
ened, and threw men into them. The enemy 
were repulsed In a land attack oo one of 
them. Then they brought their ships to bear, 
and "shelled** the forts until they were no 
longer tenable, and were abandoned. Wash- 
ington seemed never afterwards to have re- 
sisted the British on the water, or near the 
water — if we except the surrender of Com- 
wallis. The British were supreme on that el- 
ement. In his own words: "To protect the 
coast from an enemy entirely In possession 
of the sea Is impracticable.** 

But Washington never disbanded his army, 
and his victories were chiefly in the interior, 
where the enemy was compelled to pursue 
him on their theory of subjugation. 

We look with apprehension upon the nu- 
merous expeditions of the enemy. How was 
it with the invasion of our ancestors? A large 
British army held New York and the Jerseys. 
Another lay unmolested at Philadelphia. An 
expedition, under Burgoyne, came in fr<Mn 
Canada. To the constematon of all. Tlcon- 
dcroga — reported impregnable — fell, its cap- 
ture due in great part to the shipping which 
accompanied Burgoyne. Our stores and ar- 
tillery fell into the hands of the enemy. An- 
other expedition advanced from the Canadian 
border. It was composed of loyalist Canadi- 
ans, with a large force of Indians. Yet Bur- 
goyne was captured with his army, when he 
penetrated to the centre of New York, and 
the Indian expeditons came to naught. 

We shall not at present take up ^e South- 
ern campaign, to show Virginia invaded, her 
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capital occupied by the enemy, and CaroUna 
and Georgia Incapable of resistance. We only 
ranlnd our readers that In the course of the 
war» New York and Philadelphia fell into the 
haiids of the enemy, that Norfolk was burned, 
and Charleston and Savannah captured. 

If It were within our limits to describe the 
condition of the army and country at that pe- 
riod, our readers would be astonished at the 
picture. 

The Confederate treasury was without mon- 
ey or credit. The troops without arms, am- 
munition or clothes. The people without ac- 
cumulated wealth or current supplies of the 
most necessary character. The country was 
<liTided in opinion. The temptations of safe- 
ty and comfort were held out to the timid 
and mercenary. Threats of death and confis- 
caton published against those who persisted. 

Yet the approval of Providence, the resolute 
and unyielding resistance of the people, and 
a mode of warfare appropriate to the emer- 
gency, bore our ancestors triumphantly out of 
that most unequal and terrible strife. 

"Wben we review the present resources of 
our country, the many advantages which we 
possess, the infinitely greater difference be- 
tween submitting to the hereditary rule of a 
distant government and the domination of 
present abolitionists, ignorant and vicious ali- 
ens, and the accumulated abomination which 
Northern wickedness will pour upon us — 
when we know that subjugation implies the 
confiscation of our property, with the delib- 
erate extirpation of everything of which a 
Virginian is proud, and the substtution of all 
he has been taught to apprehend and abhor— 
we see that, whilst our cause is far more hope- 
ful than that of our ancestors, we have a 
thousand fold more motives to resist our in- 
famous invader to an extremity of which the 
present condition of affairs happily affords 
no intimation. 

The Yankees now reluctantly admit, 
though their lying official dispatches for 
some time taught to the contrary, that they 
were dreadfully handled at Richmond, and 
but for the able retreating quaUties of their 
"Young Napoleon," who commandnl, and 
who had previously announced "there were 
to be no more retreats,'* the whole army 
must have been annihilated or captured. 

As it is we ought to be satisfied with 
the results. An overbearing, arrogant and 
merciless foe has been driven back from 
all of his laboriously planned fortifications 
and works, and caused to seek shelter and 
protection under his gunboats, far away from 
the scene of slaughter; and in his flight he 
has left behind him millions and millions 
of stores captured or destroyed, 50 to 75 
pieces of artillery, about 30,000 small arms, 
and about 30,000 men killed, wounded or 
prisoners, in our hands. This was glory 
enough for one day or one week. 

Meanwhile the policy of attack having 
been fully inaugurated, we may not ex- 
pect the army of Richmond or that of 



the West to slumber on their arms, but 
before even these lines can be seen, our 
readers will be familiar with aggressive 
movements on our part, which will carry 
terror into the hearts of the enemy, speedily 
redeem Maryland, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
and bring the war nearer to the doors of 
the vandalic hordes who have so ruthlessly 
compassed our annihilation. Their threat- 
ened reinforcements of 300,000 raw recruits 
alarm us no more than the 500,000 of an 
earlier call, but only inspires the higher 
determination In our people to bring out and 
keep in the field their entire strength. 

The enemy is for the present check- 
mated in Mississippi and Virginia, and trem- 
bles in his shoes at ChatUnooga, and through- 
out Tennessee. In Louisiana he is practically 
unable to move out of New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, except in pilfering operations 
along the banks of the Mississippi. The Red 
River and the Yazoo are ours, and good use 
indeed will we make of them. In South 
Carolina Yankee pride has received a dread- 
ful fall, and the fame of James Island, or, 
as the darkies caU it, «Jim Iskind,** looms 
up majestically. 

It will gratify our readers to know that 
the very stringent blockade has not pre- 
vented us from receiving vast amounts of 
arms and ammunition, army and miscella- 
neous goods, within the past few weeks, from 
Europe, and that the prospect for the fu- 
ture is even brighter. The business is a much 
safer one than at previous times during the 
war, and risks are freely undertaken by un- 
derwriters. Prices to be sure among us are 
fabulously high, but this often is not so much 
the result of scarcity as rapacity in specu- 
lators. Such things must be borne for a while, 
however, and to do our people justice, they 
bear them heroically, and without a mur- 
mer. The glory of the cause swallows up 
everything else. 

To-day it is stated that the Yankee 
fleet above and below Vicksburg has dis- 
appeared. Thus this gallant city has achieved 
a victory which Is without parallel in history. 
What mortification does it awaken for the 
past, and what a lesson for the future. 

Writing this at a point which has been 
within hearing of the guns for many 
weeks, our breast could bijit thrill with 
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joy. Immortal booor for the brave Van 
Dom, Smith and Breckinridge, and their 
heroic followers ! 

Through a long and fiery ordeal 
Vicksburg has passed unscathed, scarce a 
dwelling destroyed, and scarce a dwelling 
which is not as inhabitable as when the 
bombardment opened. Let Mobile, Char- 
leston and Savannah heed and profit by 
the example. 

Though the enemy Is in possession of New 
Orleans, it is but a thorn in his side, and 
he is as far as ever from the darling object 
of his ambition, the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. This he will never have, and with- 
out it New Orleans is but a "barren sceptre 
in his grasp." 

The question of Salt is a very exciting one 
throughout the Confederacy. Most of the 
States, however, possess salines, which need 
only intelligent industry to be developed. 
Many such exist in the upper parts of Lou- 
isiana and Alabama. At Charleston large 
quantities are daily produced, and will do 
much to satisfy the wants of the State. The 
Governor of Alabama is displaying the great- 
est energy, and offers to capital and labor 
such inducements as must push beyond con- 
tingency the supply for that State. Nearly 
every planter, however, can obtain a large 
yield by washing and evaporating the earth 
of his smoke-house. Prof. John LeConte, of 
Columbia, S. C, has made a report on the 
manufacture of salt, in which he describes 
the various methods to be adopted. He fur- 
nishes the following sUtistics: 

Cost of Boiling.— Ordinary sea-water con- 
tains about 2% per cent of its weight of 
pure salt Hence, it foUows that 10,000 gal- 
lons contain a UtUe more than 38 bushels of 
salt, of 56 pounds each. Assuming that 85 
per cent, of this can be extracted by boiling, 
10,000 gallons of sea-water wiU yield nearly 
32% bufchels of salt. To boll down this quan- 
tity of sea-water wiU require the combustion 
of 7 1-3 cords of wood; that is, not quite 4% 
bushels of salt to each cord of wood burnt. 
When the brine is weaker than ordinary sea- 
water, of course the yield wiU be proportion- 
ally smaller, and the operations more expen- 
sive. To obtain a good quality of salt, all the 
precautions in boiling indicated under the 
second method must be observed. 

Congress at the last session authorixed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
ceive in kind articles that have been or 
may be subscribed to the Produce Loan, 
and deUver Confederate bonds for the 
same, at a fair valuation, whenever the 



articles are necessary for the army, or can 
be made the basis of negotiation and credit. 

The clause which relates to these sub- 
scriptions is as follows : 

Sec. 3. The said Secretary is also authorlxed 
to accept for the use of the Government, in 
exchange for the said bonds or stock, cotton, 
tobacco, and other agricultural products in 
kind, which have been subscribed to the Pro- 
duce Loan, or which may be subscribed in 
kind, at such rates as may be adjusted be- 
tween the parties and the agents of the Gov- 
ernment : Provided, That in no event shall he 
receive of cotton or tobacco a greater value 
than thirty-five millions of dollars; and the 
said Secretary is further authorized to deposit 
the same at such places as he shall deem 
proper, and to procure advances thereon by 
hjrpothecation, or to ship the same abroad, or 
to sell the same at home or abroad, as he may 
deem best; and to assist these <^>erations, the 
said Secretary may issue Produce Certificates, 
which shall entitle the party to whom issued, 
or his endorsee, to receive the produce therein 
set forth, and to ship the same to any neutral 
port in conformity with the laws of the Con- 
federate States. 

Acting under instructions from tha 
Secretary, the undersigned, as agent of the 
Government, in that section of the South 
hitherto tributary to New Orleans, has issued 
the following address : 

Produce Loan Agency, 

Jackson, July 15, 1882. 

By directions from the Department at Rich- 
mond, notice is hereby given that subscribers 
of cotton and money to the Government Loan 
are required to comply immediately with the 
terms of their subscription. 

The paymenU of this loan have been np to 
this date at the option of the subscriber— toe 
suspension of the collection being allowed oy 
the Department, in consequence <rf ^*he low 
prices of produce, and a desire to facilitate 
the interest of both the subscriber and Gov- 
ernment. 

Holders of cotton can now diwose of It 
either to the Government or to private pur- 
chasers at FAIR and FULL Priccs^and it is 
urged that the subscribers will perform the 
obligation which is upon them, by the adop- 
tion of the one or the other of these alterna- 
tives, as speedily as possible. 

The bonds of the Government are readily 
negotiable at par; draw interest from the 
date of the transaction, and are for sums of 
$100, 1500 and $1000. 

If there was any patriotism in making, it 
will be exhibited in meeting the subscription, 
either by seUing and paying over the pro- 
ceeds, or by surrendering the article itself to 
the Government at a fair valuation. 

Those who have not hitherto subscribed, 
may now offer their crops in the same manner. 

The subscriber has established his office at 
Jackson, where he is ready to receive all sub- 
scriptions in money or in produce, and deliver 
the bonds. 

Where crops are offered, state their loca- 
tions, and the lowest price that wUl be taken, 
the planter to retain the custody of the same. 
J. D. B. DeBOW. 
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RallrMids mt th« C^ui^d^TueJ. 

The Railroads of the Confederaey 
have most patriotically and efficiently con- 
tributed towards our great revolution; and 
-without them it would have proved imprac- 
ticable. At a recent convention of these 
roads, held at Richmond, Va., the following 
plan was adopted : 

The plan adopted by the Convention to 
carry out the purposes of the Convention, 
is in substance as follows : It divides the 
railroads in the Confederate States into four 
districts, on the assumption that it would 
be impossible for such a vast number of 
interests to work together advantageously. 
The railroads in Virginia constitute one di- 
vision ; those East of the Savannah river, and 
south of Weldon, another; those south of 
KnoxviUe, east of the Tombigbee, and 
west of the Savannah riiver, another; and 
those West of Chattanooga and the Tombigbee, 
east of the Mississippi river, and south of 
Kentucky, another. 

A central rolling miU is to be located in 
each division, with such machine shops and 
foundries as may be necessary; the capital 
requisite to put these works in operation 
to be subscribed and paid by the roads be- 
longing to the respective divisions. The af- 
fairs of the rolling mills are to be managed 
by a Board of Direrctors in each division, 
consisting of the Presidents of the roads, and 
they are to locate the mills to the best ad- 
vantage of the roads concerned — ^to fix the 
price of material and transportation — to select 
and appoint a General Superintendant for 
the works, and fix the capital necessary to 
carry out the scheme, and the manner of 
paying in the same. Bach road and interest 
to furnish all the old material they can spare. 

The second pari of the plan is in sub- 
stance as follows : In the event that the 
roads constituting either division should fail 
or decline to establish mills as above pro- 
vided, the roads are pledged, if it shall be 
found necessary, to make advances to in- 
dividuals or associations who wiU undertake 
to establish the same, to the extent and 
upon the basis hereinafter stated : 
That any person or association who may es- 
tablish and put in operation, within eight 
months after the 1st of January, 1882, a man- 
ufactory of railroad supplies, which shall be 
approved by the companies, they will con- 
tract to purchase of them annually, during 
the present war, and for a term of three 
years from the close of the war, such sup- 
plies as they shall manufacture, to the ex- 
tent of the requirements of the several com- 
panies, for repairs, consumption, and equip- 



ment, for the period named, at a price not 
greater during the continuance of the war 
than fifty per cent, upon the rates current 
for articles of like quality on the Ist of 
July, 1860 ; and after the close of the war 
an advance of not more than thirty per cent, 
upon the actual cost of transportation of 
similar articles at the same time of pur- 
chase, exclusive of import duties. 

In addition, the Companies agree to make 
loans at six per cent, interest to individuals 
who establish such manufactories as may 
be approved of, to an extent not less than 
fifty nor more than seventy-five per cent, 
per mile of each of said roads, for a term 
not to exceed three years. The amount loan- 
ed to each individual to be determined by 
the roads, but not to exceed in the aggregate 
the above limitation. Manufactories so es- 
tablished to give the preference to roads who 
have loaned their capital. 

The Presidents of Companies in the Con- 
vention pledge themselves to call together 
their Boards, and secure action upon the 
foregoing plan at an early day. 

Several resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention, of which the foUowing is the 
most important : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, it is of great importance to the defence 
of the Confederacy, that every facility should 
be extended to the development of the min- 
eral wealth of the Confederate States ; and 
as a large proportion of this wealth is now 
owned by alien enemies, an earnest appli- 
cation be made to the Confederate Congress 
to pass a law confiscating and selling the 
interests in the property so owned by alien 
enemies in the various mines of minerals, 
which will enable a Southern operator to 
work the same. 



The report of J. B. Gladney, as Chairman 
of the Planters' Convention, has been re- 
ceived, and will furnish material for our 
next number. It discusses many subjects 
interesting to the planting community, qua 
to the entire South. 



The author, who is a citlxen of North Car- 
olina, living at Raleigh, favors us with a 
copy of an able pamphlet, entitled "Our 
Currency — some of its evils, and remedies 
for them." We shall refer to it at another 
time. 



Mr. Joseph D. Pope, Confederate Tax 
Collector for South Carolina, places at 
our disposal a copy of his report in 
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pamphlet form, showing the operations in 
South Carolina. It Is a very uaeful doc- 
ument, and one which exhibits much labor, 
and does great credit to that diligent and 
efficient officer. The total amount of prop- 
erty which contributes to the war tax in 
this State Is as follows: 



9,052 lots and 16,687,232 acres 

407,684 slaves 

Merchandixe -_ 

Bank stock- 



Value. 

5111,770,934 
184,598,640 
. 5^92^94 
13,766,632 



nailroad and other corporation stock 10,459,289 
Money at interest -'--♦*_ 



. 64,895,125 
3,535,471 
117,014 
852,273 
916,029 
620,635 

, ^ ^^, , 1,577,849 

Stock not returned by corporations^ 1,036,313 



Cash on hand or on deposit 

4,052 cattle, horses and mule&_ 

12,038 gc^d watches 

Gold and slWer plate 

3,571 pianos— 

19348 pleasure carriages. 



Totel amount of property and tax, $399,468,798 

Having made arrangements to publish 
the Review regularly In Columbia, S. C, 
at the Office of the South Carolinian, we 
are rejoiced again to appear In the presence 
of our old friends and patrons, and to an- 
nounce to them the determination "never to 
give up the ship.** 

WIU they stand by us whilst the flag 
floater 

More than half of our subscribers are 



in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and In 
parts of other States held by the enemy, 
and to them, for some time to come. It may 
be our fate to be voiceless. 

Shall not this stimulate and incite 
those who are In the "better land," on this 
side of Jordan, to be nearer and faster In 
their friendships? 

To test this Is the object of our present 
note. 

With half a subscription list only, we 
must encounter double expenses. 

There will be no difficulty, however. If 
every subscriber will, without even taking 
time to look up accounts, put his hand In 
his pocket, take out a five or a ten dollor 
note, and Instanter envelope and direct it to 

B. F. I>ttBO^V. 

Columbia, S. C. 

The money wlU be credited. The 
Review will be regularly sent. Accounts 
will be adjusted hereafter, and the full 
equivalent received. There is no time 
to lose. Money is not scarce. It is 
plentiful all over the Confederacy. 
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LOUISIANA LANDS. 

MND DEPARTMENT, VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT 

AND TEXAS RAILROAD. 

I 

The GoYemment titles haye been received for 350,000 Acres of Land, wMch enure to this Com- 
pany under the Act of Congress granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to aid in the Con- 
strucUon of Railroads, approved 3d June, 1856. These Lands lie ta alternate sections jilong on 
either side of the Railroad, none of them being more than fifteen miles from it, reaching near- 
ly across the State from east to west, in the heart of the cotton zone. A portion of them are 
Alluvial Lands, lying east of the Ouachita river, and are among the finest cotton lands In the 
world. Those in the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west bank, known as the "Bayou Macon 
Hill LAnds," are entirely above overflow, lie well, have a good foundation, and may be relied 
on for something like a bale of Cotton per acre. They are rapidly appreciating, and planters 
are beginning to prefer them to the swamp lands, which require the protection of levees. West 
of the Ouachita Is a pleasant country to live in, well watered and healthy, where the lands 
grow wheat and other grains well, and produce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high 
lands In the older cotton growing States. 

These lands are now offered for sale at prices ranging from five to twenty dollars per acre, 
according to quality and location, upon terms of payment to suit purchasers. The lands are 
mortgaged to secure the payment of the bonds issued by the Company. When sold for cash, 
the mortgage will be cancelled, and a ciear title given. When sold on credit, a payment of at 
least one-fourth part of the purchase money will be required at the time of sale, and, for the 
residue, the purchaser's notes will be taken, running one, two and three years, bearing eight per 
cent. Interest from date, secured by a special mortgage in the act of sale binding the purchaser 
also to pay fWe per cent, attorney's fees, in the event it shall be necessary to sue on the notes. 
When the last payment is made, the Company's bond mortgage will be cancelled, as In the 
case of a cash sale. 

The sales will be made here at the Company's Office, in Monroe, and the title passed before 
a Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser ; to which will be added one dollar to pay for 
cancelling the mortgage; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish of Ouachita, two 
dollars, to pay for recording the mortgage in the parish in which the land Is situated. 

If the purchaser cannot be present in person to accept the title, it will be sufficient, in case 
of a cash sale, for him to write a letter to some friend who may be present, requesting him to 
pay the money, and receive the title. But, in case the purchaser wants a credit on the land, 
he must be more particular, and give his agent a regular power of attorney, before a Notary 
Public, authorizing him to purchase and accept the title of the land, which must be described, 
and the price specified, to make the cash payment, sign the notes, and execute the mortgage to 
secure their payment. 

Agents are employed examining the lands, and as fast as their returns are made, the price is 
set on every tract which has been applied for, and communicated to the applicant, and a rea- 
sonable time is given for his acceptance. But hereafter, when application shall be made for 
lands which shall have been examined, the price and terms will be sUted for that day, and the 
land win not be suspended for the benefit of applicants, but we shall be free to vary the price 
or terms, or sell to others who may desire to purchase. 

By the terms of the grant, the Company's title is perfected 20 miles in advance of every section 
of 20 miles of finished road; and ten years were given to complete the road. The title of the 
Company Is thus, now, perfected to the land opposite to 40 miles of road ; and another section 
of 20 miles will soon be added. A failure to complete the road within the time cannot affect the 
title of the lands sold by the Company, which, at the expiration of the time, namely, on the 
3d day of June, 1866, shall be opposite to any portion of finished road, or ofxposite to a point 20 
miles in advance of the finished road counting as before, in sections of 20 miles. 

C. G. YOUNG, President. 

Monroe. I^uislana. mar-lyr. 
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PROSPECTUS OF DE BOW'S REVIEW. 

O. S., VOL.. XXXIII— NBW 8BRIBS. VOL- VIII. 

ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, INCLUDING 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE 

Published Monthly in Columbia, S. C. 

TERMS, $5 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

POSTAGE QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE, 12 !/2 CENTS. 



NOTICE TO 8UB3CRIBEB8 AND POSTMASTERS. 

To Subacribers.— If our subscribers will follow a few plain rules, accounts between us wUl 
be far better kept than formerly. 

1. Note the receipts on the cover, and if your name does not appear In two months after pay- 
ment, inform the office at Columbia of the fact, and bow the payment was made. Notify the 
office when a number has failed to oome to hand. 

2. Remit without waiting for agent, to either office, Columbia. S. C, or Jackson, Miss., as most 
convenient. When you pay an agent, be sure that his credentials are right. Wheneyer practica- 
ble, remit by cheek on any bank, or upon merchants or cites or towns. 

3. If you write, give the name of the of flee to which your Review Is sent; and If you discon- 
tinue, give the notice of three months, which is required, and pay all arrearages. Should 
numbers afterward come to hand, see that they are returned bv the next mails. 

To Postmasters.— The moment a Review is refused at your office, ^e notice as the law re- 
quires, or return the number with explanations. This is earnestly requested from alL 

Complete Sets of the Review, or Numbers and Volumei^ for the several years, may be had at 
the Offices. 



PAYMENTS SINCE APRIl, 1862. 

ALABAMA.— To January, 1M2--Mrs. N. A. McMlUan, L. M. Clements. $10; W. P. Chilton, A. J. 
TerrelL $10. To January, 1863— Dr. A. J. Reese, T. W. Matthews. Jas. Pickens. To March, 1863— 
Chas. Hunter. To May, 1882— E. K. Carlisle. To AprlL 1882-- D. A. Beniamin A Co., T. B. Brown 
115. To July, 1862— C. T. PolUird, W. C Bibb, B. C. Hall. |10; T. M. Oliver, |10. To September, 
1862— D. S. Troy. To January, 1865— A. W. Gordon, $M, 



ARKANSAS.— To January, 1862— C. B. Alexander. To March 186S-J. F. Ferguson. 

FLORIDA.— To April, 1882— D. Ewart. To July, 1882-^. E. Anderson, 110. 

GEORGIA.— To July, 1862— L. M. DlmmlclL D. C. Campliell, Poote A Jaudon, Col. N. A. Har- 



deo» J. B. Moore, Hon. B. H. Hill, |tO: E. cTwade. $10, Smnton A Johnston, h. Habersham A 
San.* To January, 1863— A. C. Plewellen, Dr. W. S. Lawton, |20; W. Anderson, J. P. King, M. 
Dennis, Rev. G. C. Kremer, J. T. Wlnfleld, L. H. Briscoe, Jno. Richardson, $15; H. Gowdy, Club 
House, J. C. Cook. To March, 1882-^. Poullain, Bishop EUiott, $15. To June, 1882— Jas. Laeh- 
lison. To July. 1861— A Shorter, $10. To March. 1863— A. W. Jones, A. Mix. To August, 1863— 
James Ormond. To July, 1860— A. M. Allen, $10. To April, 1882— W. D. Huson. To July. 1863— 
M. C. M. Hanunond. 

LOUISIANA— To January. 1882— Ed. Sparrow, G. W. Tucker, Judge E. Porebe, Dr. J. W. Mc- 
Gimsey. To July, 1882— Hon. D. F. Kenner, $15; Dr. C. Wade, Hon. J. A. I^ndnr, J. M. Bach, $15; 
L. Desobry, James Ballon, H. Hopkins, E. CarUne, J. L. I^wls. J. M. Serle. To July. 1861— CoL 
W. S. Hamilton, L. A. Bringlers. To January, 1863-^1. C. Hynson, J. V. Bontllon, $10; Dr. N. C 
Wade, 10; F. S. Eastln, $10; T. H. Ellis, D. Barrow. To March, 1882— John Lyall, $10. To March, 
1883— Walker A Co. To February, 1863— Hon. T. S. Scarboro, $10; Hon. M. S. Osborne, $15; U 
O. Smith. To October 1882— James Reed. 

laSSISSIPPL— To April. 1882— R. D. Crowder. To August 1862— Alice G. Nutt. To January, 
1882— T. E. Miller, $20. To July, 1864— D. P. Jackson. To April, 1863— A. H. Arthur: To July, 1881 
— W. E. Hcrron, $10. To April, 1861— J. C. Napier. To July, 1862--^1. E. B. Townes, $10; J. H. 
Simms. To January, 1863— R. O. Edwards, $20; G. J. Mortimer, J. B. Gladney, $10. 

NORTH CAROUNA.— To January, 1863— W. G. Broadfoot 

SOUTH CAROUNA.— To January, 1863— J. C McCanU, Gen. J. H. Trapier, $10; Wm. Gregg, 
E. B. Stoddard, Charleston Club, E. P. Mllllken. S. Y. Tupper, H. W. Conner. Tbo^ MIddleton, 
H. D. I^esnc. Jas. Tupper, Lark O'Neal. Adams A Frost, Mottet A Hudiet. J. K. Sass. To July, 
1881>nJ. V. Lyles. To July, 1862-J. B. MIckle. Col. James Cheanut. H. P. Walker. Hon. W. D. 



Porter. S. D. Doar, Col. P. C. GallUrd. Hon. R. P. W, Allston. To April, 1882— Rev. I. S. K. Le- 
gare. Dr. T. P. Elliott, H. Ellis, $10; F. C. and S. C. Black. To ApriC 1863— Dr. T. P. Bailey. A. 
W. Cordes. E. O. Murden. To January, 1861— P. Bacot Allston. To June, 1862— H. Slngletary, $18. 
To May 1882— Col. I. W. Hayne. .„,„«,._., 

TENNESSEE.— To July, 1863— J. L. M. French, $10. To March, 1863— R. N. Wallaee. To ApHl, 
1863-nJ. H. Martin. . .^ ' . , «. , r> 

TEXAS.— To July. 1882— T. B. Blanchard, George ElUot. To August, 1882— A. J. Rice. U C. 
Childress. To iy>ril, 1868— H. W^eechler. To January 1882— T. J. Pilgrim, O. h. Battle, $15. 

VIRGINIA.— To September, 1861— H. Fitxhugh. To January. 1883— Andrew JInUns. Hon. W. U 
Yancey, E. W. Rogers, L. Callender, J. K. Munnls. N. N. Davis. Niehohis Clark, R. ^i Thompson. 
To Anrll. 1863— Old Dominion Insurance Co. To October, 1863— W. D. P«nbert<m. To Ju^ IW 
-nj. P. Purcell, R. R. Collier. H. A. Burroughs. $10; S. M. McCorkle. $15. Jo October. 1SW— W. 
P. Mosely. $10. To January. 1882— Uterary AssociaUon. Dr. J. H. Seay. $10. To November. 1861 
—J. R. McDaniel. To March. 1863— Thomas Branch. To August. 1862— Dexter Otey, J. G- M£jm. 

AGENTS.— George Ellis. $22.50; Holle A Co.. $4.50; J. P. Bell, $10; St. Charles Depot, $8.60; 
Cleves A Vaden, $12.60. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.- Newton Richards. $25; Lane A Bodley, $5. 

BOUND VOLUMES.— W. T. Ford. $42. 
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